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COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  GOVERNOR. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA, ) 
January  3,  1856.  ) 

Tft  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana : 

In  accordaDce  with  the  proyisioss  of  the  act  for  the  encouragement  of  agricul- 
ture, I  herewith  \&j  before  the  General  Assembly  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  exhibiting  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Board, 
together  with  the  proceedings  and  reports  of  the  several  county  societies,  for  the 
year  1854. 

It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  observe  that,  in  stimulating  and  rewarding  the 
agricultural  and  mechanical  skill  and  industry  of  Indiana,  the  efforts  of  the  State 
Board  and  its  auxilliary  associations  have  been,  during  the  past  four  years,  emi- 
nently successful  I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  same  number  of  this  report 
he  printed  for  distribution,  to  wit :  four  thousand,  among  the  county  societies,  and 
our  sister  States,  who  have  so  generally  exchanged  with  our  Board. 

Respectfully, 

JOSEPH  A.  WRIGHT, 

I\*esideni  of  (he  Board, 


1.^  tr:pi 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  FOR  1855. 


PKIC8IDENT. 

OENEBAL  JOSEPH  ORB,  Lafobtb  Gouittt. 

TICB    PBK8IDKKTS. 

GENERAL  JAMES  P.  DRAKE,  Mabiov  Couktt. 
WILLIAM  H.  BENNETT,  Unov  Gouittt. 

'  A.  J.  HAY,  Clark  County. 
J.  A.  MATSON,  Patnam  Coanty. 
W.  T.  DENNIS,  Wayne  County. 
O.  D.  WAGNER,  Warren  Connty. 
GEO.  W.  LANE,  Dearborn  County. 
STERNS  FISHER,  Wabash  County. 
ABRAHAM  SMITH,  Knox  County. 
SAMUEL  HERRIOTT,  Johnson  County. 
JACOB  R  HABBIS,  Switserland  County. 
D.  &  HUFFSTETTEB,  Orange  County. 
JOSEPH  ALLEM^  Montgomery  County. 
L  D.  G.  NELSON,  Allen  County. 
JAMES  W.  COCKBUM,  Gibson  County. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  FOR  1866. 


PRESIOBVT. 

Dr.  a.  C.  STEVENSON,  PtJTHAii  Cotjktt. 

TICB    PBE8IDEVTS. 

GENERAL  JAMES  P.  DRAKE,  .Marion  Govktt. 
WILLIAM  H.  BENNETT,  Ukion  Couhtt. 

OEN.  JOSEPH  ORR,  Laporte  Goanty. 

W.  T.  DENNIS,  Wayne  County. 

G.  D.  WAGNER,  Warren  County. 

GEO.  W.  LANE,  Dearborn  Connty. 

STERNS  FISHER,  Wabash  Connty. 

A.  J.  HAY,  Clark  Connty. 

L  D.  G.  NELSON,  Allen  Connty. 

Dr.  R.  T.  brown,  Montgomery  Connty. 

Dr.  RUFUS  HAYMOND,  Franklin  County. 

Dr.  G.  R  GRAFF,  Gibson  County. 

WM.  M.  FRANKLIN,  Owen  Connty. 

&  VAWTER,  Jennings  County. 

J.  D.  WILLIAMS,  Knox  County. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  FOR  1856. 

Dr.  a.  C.  STEVENSON,  GEN.  JOSEPH  ORR,*  G.  D.  WAGNER,  GEO.  W. 
LANE,  W.  T.  DENNIS. 


BECRETART. 

JOHN  R  DILLON,  I»*DiAirAF0U8. 

TREASURER. 

SALMON  A.  BUELL,  Irdiahapous. 

OBXBRAL    8UPERIKTBHDBNT. 

CALVIN  FLETCHER,  Jr.,  Ikdianafou& 


*  Bctlgned. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT  FOR  1854. 


Royal  Mathkw,  Treasurer  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture^  in 
account  wiih  said  Board: 

DEBTOR. 
1654. 

Jaa.  1,    To  tmoant  on  band,  at  reported  Janv&ry,  18M • tSfSS?  90 

May  9,  '  To  amount  received  of  David  Macy 919  00 

Oct         To  amount  received  for  bad<ea  and  tickets  told  at  St\te  Pair,  Madison. ...  3,«t3  84 

ToUl •7,430  77 

CREDIT. 
1354. 

Jan.   7,    By  cash  to  1. 1.  Bingham, balance  of  account  as  Superintendent t489  9i 

^       7,    Casb  premiums  of  1853,  awarded  at  Lafayette 840  00 

"       7,    John  Levering,  expenses  aitendiuf  State  Board 15  00 

*'*       7,    John  A.  Warder,  for  98  Nos.  Horticultural  Keview 85  00 

**      7,    Joseph  Orr,  expenses  attending  State  Board 15  50 

*'       7,    Geoife  W.  Lane,  expenses  attending  State  Board IS  00 

7,    T.  J.  Spaulding,  expenses  attending  State  Board 18  00 

*>•       7,    Middleton  de  Wallace  (paid  Dennis)  on  plate  for  diplomas 990  00 

'*       7,    Austin  H.Brown,  account  for  printiag... 4 15  70 

**       7,    Jacob  R.  Harris,  expenses  attending  State  Board 10  00 

**       7,    D.  P.  Holloway,  expenses  attending  State  Board 8  00 

''       7,   John  B.  Dillon.  assisUnt  secretary  at  SUte  Board 9  00 

**       7,    £.  Lock,  for  express  chargee  for  President 8  10 

**     31,    Dr.  R.  T.  Brown,  geologist. 198  00 

Feb.    4,    W.  T.  Dennie,  expensee  as  delegate  to  Washington 80  00 

Mhr.  8,   W.  H.  Talbott,  on  silver  ware 700  00 

Aprtil7,  Holloway  de  Davis,  printing. dkc 100  00 

'»     17,    Amount  premiums  awardod  at  State  Board,  January,  1954 81  00 

^*-     17,    FaiTOW  de  Call,  for  premiums  of  1859 9  00 

**     17,    Bdwaid  Gird,  premium  on  pumpkins,  first  Fair 9  00 

H     17,    L.  D.  Miller,  for  posting  bills 3  75 

May   1,    K.  Mayhew,  Treasurer,  salary  to  1st  May,  two  yean 500  00 

**       1,    Middleton  dk  Wallace,  balance  on  bill  for  diplomas 100  00 

I,    Middleton  dk  Wallace,  balance  on  account  of  1853 117  00 

1,   W.  T.  Dennis,  salary,  order  to  Talbott 100  00 

**       1,    W.T.Dennis,  salary,  Older  to  Dillon 100  00 

Oct          W.  H.  Talbott.  Idr  balance  silver  ware  of  1854 1,930  85 

"            H.  H.  Nelson,  for  desk,  agricultural  room 7  50 

**             Dr.  R.T.  Brown, balance  of  salary  as  Geologist 87100 

8.  P.  Bailey,  repairing  ease  silver  ware 15  75 

•*             R.  Mayhew,  sundry  expenditures  two  years,  books,  dkc 19  88 

Hov.    1,    R.  Mayhew,  six  months' sUary  to  date 195  00' 
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BXPEV8B8    AT    MADISOK. 


Oct.  John  Kirk,  captain  uf  polios. 907  71 

**  John  J.  Phitttpt,  Ttrtooa  work  and  mateilalt 4t  75 

•*  J.  O.  Nonrell,  iprinklinf 4  50 

«•  D.  Berlin  ai  marahall 1500 

«•  M.  C.  Oarber.  prinUng 10  00 

•«  Crail  4r  Arion,  prinUnf 0  85 

'«  A.  M.WIlaon,  potting  bilU 5  00 

**  8wonMtedt4kCo.,ribbont,  pint,  cambric 30  87 

t*  Daniel  Mclntire,  one  day*a  lenrice 1  50 

t*  L.  D.  Adami,  Tarione  etationery 00  IS 

*«  Crawford,  DavidMin  dc  Weatcott,  porbiU 97  41 

**  Blllof  police,  aeven  penona,  per  Dennia 74  85 

'*  Amount  to  clerka  for  Treaaurer's  office 78  00 

^  Amount  to  derka  for  Becretary's  oi&ce *  111  00 

**  Ricbardaondk  French,  for  five  bed  corde 1  85 

**  W.  A.  Jonea,  hanlinf  four  loada  lumber 00. 

*(  Scott  ft  Crawford  (toHollowayi  forrlbbon.Ac 89  80 

••  fiolloway  dc  Davii  (to  HoUoway)  for  prinUnf ,  1654 170  80 

**  MarySwiaher,  for  damage  to  quilt  by  cutting 10  00 

**  Hugh  J.  Krlley,  ftoaerYlceeatPalr 10  00 

**  Hugh  J.  Kelloy,  foraerviceeanddrayageof  tent,dkc 8  05 

ToUl  ezpenditurea 80,309  08 

Amount  of  rocdpta  aa  above $7,430  77 

Deduct  ezpenditurea  at  above , 8,900  08 

Showing  a  balance  of. •  «...  8i,03i  is 


It  is  proper  to  remark  that  there  has  been  already  paid  oa  accoant  of  premiamo 
for  the  year  1854,  awarded  at  Madison,  abont  the  snm  of  $500,  and  it  is  snppoaed 
that  abont  flOO.inrther  will  be  required,  in  all  $600,  to  complete  said  payments; 
which  snm  deducted,  wonld  now  leave,  as  available  for  other  purposes,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Treasurer,  $431  15. 

Respectfully  snbmittod, 

R.  MAYHEW,  Treasurer. 
January  4,  1855. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT  FOR  1865. 


Ahslract  of  Tretuurer^s  Bqxfrt  for  the  Year  ending  December  31,  1855. 

BB0BIPT8    OF    CASH. 

From  Roytl  BCayhew,  ronatr  TTeannr,  m  toUl  telance  !■  trnmir  tt 

the  ezpintion  of  tail  Urm  of  office tSl  04 

From  Got.  Jowpta  A.  Wright,  on  acconnt  of  appropriation  by  Oeneral 

Ageembly  to  SUte  Board  of  AfrlGoUnre 1,000  00 

From  rabMriptioo  by  citiuni  of  Indianapolis  to  State  Fair  Oroonde. .  •  S3S  00 

From  tobecrlptlon  by  cltlunt  of  IndlanapolU  to  t^ute  Fair  Oroundt...  lOO  00 

From  Mibecriptlon  by  cltiuna  of  Indlanapolto  to  81*- te  Fair  Orotti>dt.. .  55  00 

From  rabecrlption  by  cltlient  of  Indianapolie  to  SUte  Fhlr  Oronndt. . .  SO  50 
From  Got.  Joseph  A.  Wright,  on  acconnt  of  appropriation  by  General 

Aieembly  to  Bute  board  of  Agricoltnre 500  00 

From  ■abecription  by  cltlune  of  Indlan«polia  to  State  Fair  Gronnde. . .  05  00 

From  rabecrlption  by  cltlsens  of  Indlanapoilt  to  State  Fair  Groonde...  5  00 

From  Mibecriptlon  by  cltlsens  of  lodlanapolle  to  State  Fair  Gronnds...  70  00 

From  subscription  by  citiaens  of  Indianapolis  to  State  Fair  grounds. . .  11  00, 

From  sale  of  bsdgee  prior  to  State  Fair ....  3  00 

From  sale  of  hedges  prior  to  State  Fair 4  00. 

From  Mbecriptlon  by  citiaens  of  Indianapolis  to  State  Fair  Gronnds.. .  130  WK 

From  sale  of  tickets  prior  to  State  Ihir S5 

From  rabecrtpUon  by  citiiens  of  Indianapolis  to  State  Fair  Gronnds...  04  00 

From  *abscrip  Ion  by  citlsene  of  Indianapolis  to  StHte  Fair  Grounds...  8  00 

From  subscription  by  citiaens  of  Indianapolis  to  State  Fair  Grounds. ..  5  00 

From  sale  of  badcee  prior  to  State  Fair 0  00. 

From  Professor  J.  J.  Mapee,  to  be  applied  to  a  prsminm  list  prepared  by 

him  for  the  SUte  Fair  of  1650 100  00. 

**       to.    From  Marion  Coonty  Agriculinral  Society,  as  Mbecriptlon  to  State  Fair 

Grounds 1,000  Of 

**      to.    From  FIcUber  dk  McBlrath.  for  ezclusive  privilege  of  eating-house  on 

SUte  Fair  Grounds,  1855 MO  00 

*«      SS,    From  Mbocription  by  citlaene  of  Indianapolis  to  SUte  Fair  Grounds..  15  00 
*•       33,    From  randriee  lit  State  Fair,  as  follows: 

BMlges  0,300,  <»•!  each •C.SM  00 

Carriegetlckete,34,dtleacb 34  00 

Bugn  tick' ts,  00.950  cents  each 44  50 

Tickeu,  17,773, 905  cents  each 4,40  05 

10,003  75 

Dec    34,   From  Bidwelt  dk  Brother,  premium  conditionally  donated 3  0^ 

S7,   From  enheeription  by  cituens  of  Indianapolis  to  8UU  Fair  Grounds...  10  00 

•  '■ 

T»talrecelpU $14,570  50 


1855. 
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tbbasurbb's  bepobt. 


EXPENDITUBES    OF    CASH. 

O0  accoant  of  eipenw  of  1898 $89  89 

On  accoBiit  of  promiumt,  1853 5  m 

OnaccoBntofezpenM,  1854 30  Ofr 

On  aceoBBtof  premiBint,  1854 §  00 

On  BCCOBBt  of  ezpesM,  1854-^*.. .1 14  70 

OnaccoBBtof  ezpaaM,  1855 t,068  30 

On  accouBt  of  premluma,  1655 ];284  75 

On  accoBBt  of  ailTer  ware,  1859 2,442  84 

Ob  acconnt  of  SBperiBtondent'a  expente,  Fair  Oronnd  impro vemonts 7,988  10 

Ob  accoBBt  of  aalariM  of  1855 487  50 

Total  ezpenditBres 914;310  44 


SUM  MART. 

ToUl  receipt!  of  cash 8I4,57S  54 

ToUl  ezpeBditBrea  of  cash tH^SlO  44 

LoM  by  coBBterfeit  and  BBcnrrent  mooey 40  00 

OastaOB  hand 3tt  10 

Ujafft  54 

FINAL    STATEMENT    OF   CASH. 

Caataon  hand • 9399  It 

Belonging  to  Mapea*  premlBnw tlOO  00 

Belonging  to  priBten*  piemiume 3  00 

Doeonaalarioiof  1855 09  50 

ftakiiect  to  draft 156  00 

39S  10 


S.  A.  BUELL,  Treasurer. 

*TbiB  was  lor  a  bill  of  ezpenae  for  both  years,  so  blended  aa  to  render  aeparation  impoaeible, 
and  hence  placed  iB  an  accovnt  by  iteclf. 
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ABSTRACT 

OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  INDIANA  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE, AT  THE  JANUARY  SESSION,  1855. 


The  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agricnltare  met  at  the  State  Hoase,  on  Thundaj, 
January  4,  1855.  Present — Gov.  Joseph  A.  Wright  of  Marion  coanty,  Joseph  Orr 
of  Laporte  county,  A.  C.  Stevenson  of  Potnam  county,  Geo.  W.  Lane  of  Dearborn 
county,  Jacob  R  Harris  of  Switzerland  county,  John  Levering  of  Tippecanoe 
county,  and  David  S.  Hufistetter  of  Orange  county. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were  present,  as  delegates  from  county  agricul- 
tural societies,  viz: 

From  the  county  of  Adams. — S.  L.  Rugg, 

From  the  county  of  Bartholomew. — Thomas  Essex, 

From  the  county  of  Boone. — A.  J.  Boone, 

From  the  county  of  Cass. — D.  M.  I)unn, 

From  the  county  of  Carroll — J.  Odell, 

From  the  county  of  Clark. — A.  J.  Hay,  W.  M.  French, 

From  the  county  of  Dearborn. — P.  Worley, 

From  the  county  of  Daviess. — ^W.  S.  Turner, 

From  the  county  of  Decatur. — 0.  Thompson, 

Prom  the  county  of  Delaware. — J.  C.  Helm, 

From  the  county  of  Elkhart — C.  L.  Murray, 

From  the  county  of  Franklin. — A.  B.  Line, 

From  the  county  of  Fayette. — Newton  Claypool, 

From  the  county  of  Greene. — F.  B.  Cressy, 

From  the  county  of  Grant — R  H.  Lenfesty, 

From  the  county  of  Hancock. — James  Tyner, 

From  the  county  of  Huntington. — Mr.  Hawley, 

From  the  county  of  Hendricks. — ^A.  FumaF, 

From  the  county  of  Henry. — G.  W.  Lennard, 

From  the  county  of  Johnson. — J.  L.  Bradley, 

From  the  county  of  Jennings. — J.  H.  Vawter, 

From  the  county  of  Jeffersoa — C.  D.  Branham, 

From  die  county  of  Knox. — J.  T.  Freeland, 

From  the  county  of  Lagrange. — C  Corey, 
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From  the  county  of  Laporte. — Qeorge  Crawford, 

From  the  connty  of  Marion. — P.  Howland, 

From  the  county  of  Morgan. — W.  R  Thompson, 

From  the  county  off  Montgomery. — Dr.  R  T.  Brown, 

From  the  county  off  Monroe. — Lewis  Bollmai^, 

From  the  county  of  Owen. — George  Parks, 

From  the  county  of  Parke.— W.  G.  Coffin, 

From  the  county  of  Putnam. — J.  A.  Matson, 

From  the  county  of  Randolph. — ^Thomas  Reece, 

From  the  county  of  Scott — A.  A.  Morrison,  ♦ 

From  the  county  of  Shelby. — J.  M.  Worland, 

From  the  county  of  Spencer. — S.  D.  Williams, 

From  the  county  of  Stark.— J.  A.  Burbank, 

From  the  county  of  Sullivan. — J.  W.  Briggs, 

From  the  county  of  St  Joseph — ^W.  H.  Loomis, 

From  the  counties  of  Switzerland  and  Ohio. — John  T.  Wright, 

From  the  county  of  Tippecanoe. — W.  L  Ellsworth, 

From  the  county  of  Union. — ^W.  H.  Bennett, 

From  the  county  of  Vigo. — S.  B.  Gookins,  Geo.  Durham, 

From  the  county  of  Wabash.— W.  T.  Ross, 

From  the  counties  of  Warren  and  Fountain. — G.  D.  Wagner, 

From  the  county  of  Wayne. — SoL  Meredith. 

Reports  from  the  county  societies,  and  essays  on  various  subjects,  were  laid  be- 
fore the  Board. 

Several  specimens  of  apples,  grains,  domestic  manufactures,  Ac,  were  laid  out 
on  the  tables  for  exhibition. 

Gov.  Wright  laid  before  the  Board  an  essay,  by  Mr.  Burbank,  on  the  cultivation 
off  cranberries.  . 

A  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Orr,  Worley,  Thompson,  Davidson,  Crawford 
and  Lennard,  was  appointed  to  examine  the  specimens  of  grains,  fruits,  Ac.,  which 
were  laid  before  the  Board. 

Messrs.  Line,  Harris,  Wagner,  Parks,  and  Claypool,  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  memorialize  the  Legislature,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  for  county  agricul- 
tural societies,  the  right  to  hold  real  estate  to  be  used  as  fair  grounds. 

Mr.  Beece  made  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  subject  of  underdraining. 

The  Board  then  adjourned  till  two  o'clock,  P.  M. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  following  resolutions  were  offered  and  adopted : 

By  Mr.  Reece,  instructing  the  committee  on  Plremiunis  to  offer  a  premium  for 
the  best  specimen  of  burnt  clay  tiles  for  underdrains. 

By  Mr.  Howland,  thaCthe  Board  abolish  all  miBinnimi  ia  making  out  the  pre- 
mium list,  and  require  all  competitors  on  giaiaa  to  file  a  written  statement  off  the 
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mode  of  tillage,  the  cost  of  cultiyation,  the  qaantity  produced,  and  the  quality  of 
the  soil. 

By  Dr.  Brown,  that  a  eommittee  of  three  he  appointed  to  memoriaUse  the  Legis- 
lature on  the  importance  of  a  thorough  geological  turrey  and  mapping  of  the 
State,  so  aa  to  ezhihit  the  geology,  topography,  mineralogy,  soil,  timber,  &c.,  of 
every  section  Qf  land  in  the  State,  and  solicit  that  body  to  make  the  appropriation 
necessary  to  accomplish  this  object 

Messrs.  Brown,  Lauc  and  Freeland  were  appointed  said  committee. 

By  Mr.  Wagner,  directing  a  premium  to  be  offered  for  the  best  mode  of  cu  Iti ma- 
ting Wheat. 

By  Mr.  Morrison,  that  premiums  offered  for  crops  be  divided  into  two  classes,  so 
as  to  distinguish  between  crops  raised  on  alluvial  and  prairie  soils  from  those 
raised  on  clay  upland  soils. 

By  Mr.  Farnas,  that  a  liberal  premium  be  offered  for  the  greatest  weight  of  beef 
and  pork,  the  exhibiter  giving  well  authenticated  evidence  of  the  age  and  blood 
of  the  animal,  and  the  daily  process  and  cost  of  feeding. 

By  Mr.  Line,  directing  a  committee  to  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  list  of  ques- 
tions to  be  answered  by  each  competitor  for  premiums  on  grain,  embodying  infor- 
mation required  by  the  Ibt,  and  that  the  list  be  recommended  for  the  adoption  of 
county  societies. 

Messrs.  Morrison,  Beece,  Matson  and  Boone  were  appointed  said  committee. 

By  Mr.  MatsoD,  asking  the  members  of  «the  State  Board  and  Delegates  present 
to  famish,  during  the  current  year,  mopcArticles  for  publication  in  the  agricultural 
papers  of  our  State. 

The  Board  adjourned  until  evening.  During  the  evening  session  the  subject  of 
the  Hessian  fly,  sheep-killing  doge,  drainage  and  subsoil  plowing,  were  discuase  d 


FRIDAY  MORNING,  Jan.  6,  1865. 

BB80LUTI0KS  OFFERED  AND  ADOPTED. 

By  Mr.  Line,  directing  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  prepare  a  stringent 
measure  for  the  action  of  the  Legislature  against  sheep-killing  dogs. 

Messrs  Line,  Dennis  and  Lane  were  appointed  said  committee. 

By  Mr.  Howland,  requesting  the  Executive  Committee  to  offer  a  premium  to 
test  the  beneflcial  effects  of  the  roller,  by  requiring  the  competitors  to  cultivate  a 
field  of  not  less  than  ten  acres,  of  equal  quality  and  fertility,  and  giving  the  same 
cultivation  to  the  whole;  but  one-half  to  be  rolled,  the  other  half  to  be  left 
unrolled. 

By  Mr.  Dennis,  instructing  the  President  of  the  State  Board  to  ask  our  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  to  use  their  influence  to  obtain  the  establishment  at  Wash- 
ington City,  of  an  Agricultural  Department,  whose  chief  o£Bcer  shall  be  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet;  and  instructing  the  presidents  of  county  societies  to  procure  and 
forward  petitions  from  their  respective  counties  of  .the.same  tenor. 
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Bj  Mr.  MataoD,  that  premiums  in  silver  ware,  in  place  of  money  preminms,  1^ 
given  to  those  who  maj  desire  it 

By  Gov.  Wright,  that  each  county  society  he  requested  to  send  a  delegate  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee,  to  aid  in  making  committees  of 
awardSj  or  to  communicate  from  each  society  the  names  of  suitable  persons  to  be 
placed  on  awarding  committees. 

By  Mr.  Vawter,  that  it  be  made  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  each  county  society, 
upon  its  organization  to  notify  the  secretary  of  this  Board  of  such  organization, 
and  that  then  it  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  this  Board  to  furnish  such  county 
society  with  the  requirements  of  this  Board — a  list  of  such  questions  to  competi- 
tors as  may  be  adopted  by  this  Board,  and  all  other  information  necessary  to  enable 
the  officers  of  such  county  societies  to  understand  their  duties,  and  for  such  ser- 
vices be  allowed  to  collect  a  reasonable  fee  from  such  county  societies. 

The  questions  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  resolution  are  as  follows: 

What  is  the  quality  of  the  soil  on  which  the  crop  was  grown  ?  Bottom  ?  Up- 
land ?    Prairie  ?    General  depth  of  the  soil  ? 

On  what  is  it  based?  Gravel?  Sand?  Lime-stone  beds?  Hard  or  compost 
clay? 

What,  if  any  natural  streams  of  water  pass  through  or  near  the  field  ?  Artifi- 
cial drains,  if  any  ?    The  manner  of  their  construction  and  approximate  cost  ? 

If  manures  are  used,  what  kind  ?  What  season  of  the  year,  quantity  and  man- 
ner of  application  f 

Time  and  manner  of  planting?-  Kind  of  seed?  Where  obtained  and  how 
prepared  ? 

Time  of  breaking?  Depth,  and  if  snbsoiled,  the  manner  of  doing  it  ?  Manner 
of  tillage? 

What  the  greatest  yield  per  acre?    The  average  yield  of  the  whole  crop? 

Cost  per  acre  of  producing  crop,  including  seed,  manure  and  tillage  ? 

How  long  has  this  mode  of  tillage  been  pursued  by  you,  and  how  do  the  results 
of  former  years  compare  with  the  crop  placed  in  competition? 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  Board  was  received,  and  after  being 
referred  to  a  committee  was  examined  and  concurred  in. 

Dr.  Brown,  from  the  committee,  reported  a  memorial  .on  the  subject  of  a  geo- 
logical survey;  concurred  in,  and  ordered  to  be  laid  before  the  Legislature  by  the 
President  of  the  Board. 

On  motion,  the  Executive  Committee  was  directed  to  fix  the  time  of  holding  the 
State  Fairs,  on  the  years  when  there  was  no  general  election,  in  the  beginning  of 
October,  and  when  there  was  a  general  election,  immediately  after  such  election. 

T.  J.  Edmonson,  of  Bartholomew  county,  exhibited  a  model  of  a  corn  planter; 
which  was  referred  to  an  appropriate  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Helm,  the  committee  on  premiums  was  directed,  if  they  deem 
expedient,  to  test  by  premiums  the  utility  of  subsoiling  and  underground  draining. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Freeland,  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  Department  in 
the  State  University,  was  recommended. 

The  Executive  Committee  were  instructed  to  locate  the  next  State  Fair  at  Indi< 
anapoHs,  provided  sufficient  inducements  be  oflTered. 

Adjourned  until  3  o'clock. 
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[The  Board  and  Delegates  upon  the  invitatfon  of  Governor  Wright,  then  repaired 
to  his  mansion,  and  partook  of  a  dinner,  prepared  in  a  manner,  in  every  way 
worthy  the  occasion,  embracing  the  finest  specimens  of  agricnltnral  skill,  and 
arranged  with  an  ansarpassed  taste.] 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Board  met 

Mr  Lane  from  the  committee,  reported  a  memorial  and  proposed  Uw,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  sheep-killing  dogs,  which  was  adopted. 

Qen.  Orr,  from  the  Special  Committee  on  Premiams,  reported,  making  awards 
to  those  exhibiting  fruits,  seeds,  Ac,  at  the  present  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Coffin,  the  Executive  Committee  were  instructed  to  use  due 
dilligence  to  recover  the  essays  on  Agricultural  Education,  which  were  entered  at 
the  last  State  Fair;  and  that  in  case  they  reclaim  them,  they  award  the  premium 
offered  in  the  list  according  to  their  judgment  of  merit 

The  Board  then  adjourned  until  evening. 

The  evening  session  of  the  Board  was  held  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
was  occupied  in  the  reading  of  two  essays — one  by  Dr.  R.  T.  Brown,  on  the  soils 
of  Indiana,  and  the  best  modes  of  preserving  them ;  and  the  other,  by  Mr.  Bur- 
bank,  on  the  cultivation  pf  the  cranberry. 


SATURDAY,  January  6,  1856. 

The  Board  met 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were  chosen  to  fill  vacancies  which  will  occur 
in  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  agriculture,  at  the  close  of  the  present  session,  viz : 

A.  J.  Hay,  of  Clark  county;  J.  P.  Drake,  of  Marion  county;  J.  A.  Matson,  pf 
Putnam  county;  W.  T.  Dennis,  of  Wayne  county;  G.  D.  Wagner,  of  Warren 
county;  G^  W.  Lane,  of  Dearborn  county;  Sterns  Fisher,  of  Wabash  county;  and 
Wm.  H.  Bennett,  of  Union  county. 

The  Board  then  adjourned,  and  the  new  Board  met,  and  elected  the  following 
officers : 

Gen.  Joseph  Orr  of  Laporte  county,  President;  Gen.  James  P.  Drake  of  Marion, 
and  W.  H.  Bennett  of  Union,  Vice  Presidents ;  John  R  Dillon  of  Marion,  Secre- 
tary; and  Salmon  A.  Buell  of  Marion,  Treasurer. 

The  Board  then  appointed  an  Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Orr, 
Dennis,  Matson,  Lane,  and  Wagner;  when, 

On  motion,  the  Board  adjourned. 
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FROM 


COUNTY    SOCIETIES, 

FOR  THE  YEARS  1854  AND  1865. 


ADAMS  COUNTY. 

[Extract  from  Beport  of  1854.] 

This  Society  was  organized  in  February,  A.  D.  1854,  at  which 
time  the  Society  elected  its  officers  as  follows,  to  wit : 

Hon.  S.  S.  Mickle,  President;  George  A.  Dent,  Vice  President; 
John  McOonncl,  Treasurer;  William  O.  Spencer,  Librarian,  and 
David  Stndabaker,  Secretary. 

The  first  annual  Fair  of  said  Society  was  held  on  the  19th  and 
20th  days  of  October,  A.  D.  1854.  There  was  a  respectable  niun- 
Iter  of  persons  present,  and  much  interest  was  elicited  in  the  canse 
n{  agricaltnre  during  the  exhibition.  The  principal  articles  for 
exhibition  were  stock.  Some  fine  Durham  cattle  were  exhibited. 
The  exhibition  of  iarm  products  was  small  in  consequence  of  the 
tirouth  during  the  past  season.  The  Society  is  yet  in  its  infimcy, 
but  I  trust  it  has  laid  the  foundation  for  future  usefulness.  The 
Treasurer's  report  shows  that  there  was  receired,  up  to  November 
1,1864, 

A.R.-3 
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On  account  of  membership $65  00  ' 

From  the  county  treasurer-  •  • 17  00 

9S2  00 

Paid  out  for  expenses  of  Fair- 815  15 

Paid  out  for  premiums? 29  85 

55  00 

Balance  in  the  treasury 827  00 

Adams  county  must  become  the  producer  of  a  larpje  amount  of 
stock ;  the  surface  of  the  land  is  level  for  the  most  part,  and  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  growing  of  grasses;  the  St,  Mary's  rirer 
running  through  the  north  part  of  the  county  and  the  Wabash 
through  the  south  part,  affording  the  finest  bottom  lands,  well 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  corn.  This  report  is  not  so  extended  as 
I  could  wish,  but  the  small  materials  from  which  this  report  is  to  be 
made  will  not  warrant  its  extension. 

DAVID  STUDABAKER,  Secretary. 


BARTHOLOMEW  COUNTY. 

[Extract  from  Report  of  1854.] 

Bartholomew  suffered  as  umch  from  the  excessive  drouth  of  the 
past  summer,  perhaps,  as  any  county  in  the  State.  The  hay,  oats-, 
and  wheat  crops  were  excellent.  Corn,  garden  vegetables,  &c., 
Ac.,  turned  out  poorly;  the  yield  ranged  generally  from  one-thii-d 
to  one-half  of  the  usual  crop.  Tlie  display  at  the  Fair,  however, 
was  highly  creditable.  Tlie  ladies  deserve  especial  commendation 
for  their  numerous  and  beautiftil  contiibutions  to  tho  exhibition. 
The  stock  shown,  although  better  than  was  generally  expected,  was 
iar  less  worthy  tiian  cnxlinaiily  may  be  found  in  our  county.  Much 
deserving  stock  was  kept  back  because  it  was  poor-^the  pastures 
having  almost  entirely  &iled.  The  address  was  delivered  on 
Thundaj  by  Matthew  R.  Hull,  Esq.,  of  Fayette^  and  was  wdl 
received  by  the  large  crowd  in  attendance. 
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Ahatract  from  Tireasurer^s  Books. 

Amount  on  hand  February  18,  1854-  •  •  • $140  95 

Received  from  274  members ' 274  00 

Received  from  sale  of  tickets 191  00 

Received  from  county  treasury 76  00 

Received  for  rent,  refreshment  stand * . .  13  00 

Silver  ware  on  hand go  00 

•74»  96 

Paid  sundry  orders  amounting  to 708  43 

Balance 989  52 

The  following  statistics,  gleaned  from  the  returns  of  the  assessors 
of  Bartholomew  county,  made  June  1,  1864,  will  be  interesting  to 
many  ; 


Products,  &c. 


Horses,  mules,  and  asses 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Swine • 

Bushels  of  wheat 

Bushels  of  com 

Bushels  of  rye 

Bushels  of  oats  and  barley 

Bushels  of  potatoes 

Bushels  of  grass  and  other  seeds 

Home-made  manu&ctores 

Poultry 

Orchard  products 

Tuns  of  hay 

Pounds  of  wool-  •  •  •• 

Carriages  and  dther  vehicles 

Watches,  clocks,  and  musical  instruments* 
.Farm  utensils 


Number. 


5,755 

13,464 

12,968 

49,750 

32,522 

430,64t 

684 

47,526 

8,003 

912 


Value. 


3,545 
1,533 

1,892 
8,061 


•307,584 

128,292 

13,734 

102,037 

28,880 

126,462 

247 

12,985 

2,824 

1,466 

6,770 

7,017 

6,149 

14,484 

539 

86,315 

23,981 

31,912 


Respectfully  submitted  in  behalf  of  the  Sodety, 

WM.  H.  H.  TERBELt. 

Columbus,  Dec.  36, 18S4. 
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BENTON  COUNTY. 


The  Bolton  County  Agrionlftiral  Society  was  organized  Deoem- 
ber  1,  1855,  according  to  the  ^^plan"  recommended  by  the  State 
Board.  George  Campbell,  President;  Theophilus  Stembcl,  l^^reas* 
urer,  and  Hartley  T.  Howard,  Secretary — with  a  board  of  directors. 
No  annual  Fair  was  held%  The  Society  numbers  about  eixty-fite 
members.  The  prospects  of  the  Society  are  flattering.  The  principal 
kinds  of  agricultural  productions  are  corn,  potatoes,  hay,  and  oats. 
The  aggregate  amount  of  com,  300,000  bushels ;  aggregate  amount 
of  oats,  190,000  bushels ;  aggregate  amount  of  hay,  1,5*0  tuns ; 
aggregate  amount  of  potatoes,  20,000  bushels.  The  average  yield 
of  c^m  per  acre,  50  bushels ;  pats,  40  bushels.  Principal  market, 
Lafayette. 

GEORGE  CAMPBELL,  President. 

Habtley  T.  Howard,  Secretary. 


CARROLL  COUNTY. 

[EXTBAOT   FROM   BbPOBT  OF   1854.] 

The  third  annual  Fair  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Camden,  on 
the  12th  and  18th  days  of  October  last,  1854.  The  Fair  was  very 
interesting — ^mucfa  more  so  than  on  any  similar  occasion — and  the 
best  .of  hopes  are  entertained  that  that  interest  is  growing,  and  that 
it  will  continue  to  do  so,  until  a  great  and  lasting  good  will  be 
realized  from  the  organization  of  our  Society,  though  promising  so 
little  at  first. 

The  exhibition  of  horses  was  quite  large,  and,  as  to  quality,  would 
compare  fiivorably  with  most  counties  of  the  State.  The  cattle 
show  was  creditable,  though  there  were  but  few  thorough  bred  on 
the  ground.  The  collection  of  hogs  and  sheep  was  not  to  say 
large,  yet  of  good  breeds  and  well  selected. 

The  spedmenB  of  medbanical  skill  and  female  industry  were  well 
goftea  up,  aiid*nfleet'credit  on  the  owners. 
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The  specimens  of  agricaltural  and  horticnltnral  prodncts,  mostly, 
were  not  of  a  superior  quality,  on  account  of  the  severe  droutii 
daring  the  months  of  Augast  and  September. 

The  principal  articles  of  exportation  from  this  county  are  wheat, 
flour,  pork,  and  beef. 

The  crops  in  general  are  &r  below  an  average  crop.  Hie  average 
yield  of  wheat,  for  the  last  season  will  scarcely  exceed  fifteen  bush- 
els pel'  acre.  Com  will  not  average  more  than  from  thirty  to 
thirty-five  bushels  per  acre.  Although  the  exports  of  grains  from 
this  county  will  fall  far  below  that  of  1853,  yet  the  loss  will  not  be 
so  severely  felt,  because  of  the  increased  price  over  former  years. 
Wheat  has  ranged  from  •1-00  to  •1«50  per  bushel;  com,  firom  36 
to  50  cents  per  bushel;  clover  seed,  W-OO;  pork,  from  93*50  to 
•4 '00  per  hundred  pounds;  hay,  from  $6 -00  to  W-OOpertun; 
beef,  from  $4-00  to  96 -00  per  .hundred. 

JAMES  ODELL,  PreHdent. 
A.  H.  Evans,  Secretary. 


[Fbom  the  Bbpobt  of  1855.] 

The  annual  Fair  was  first  appointed  to  be  held  at  Delphi,  on  the 
11th  and  12th  days  of  October,  but  on  account  of  an  unusual 
amount  of  sickness,  it  was  postponed  to  and  held  on  the  25th  and. 
26th  of  said  month.  The  weather  at  the  time  was  cold  and  disa- 
greeable. The  exhibition  of  stock,  manufactured  articles,  &c., 
was  not  so  large  as  it  was  the  last  two  fairs,  but  in  quality  it  showed 
a  decided  improvement  upon  any  previous  year.  The  good  influ- 
ence of  the  Society,  in  the  improvement  of  stock  and  manu&ctured 
articles,  particularly  those  used  in  carrying  on  husbandry,  is  plainly 
seen,  and  the  members  generally  are  highly  pleased  with  its  past 
history  and  future  prospects. 


A.  H.  Evans,  Secretary. 


E.  STAN8EL,  President. 
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OASS  COUNTY. 


The  report  for  1854,  exhibits  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Cass 
county  in  a  flourishing  condition.    No  returns  for  186S. 


CLINTON  COUNTY. 

[EXTBACT   FROM   BkPOKT  OF  1854:.] 

The  Clinton  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  annual  meeting, 
for  1854,  at  Frankfort,  on  the  secpnd  Monday  in  February,  as  pro- 
rided  in  the  constitution  of  the  Society,  at  which  meeting  the  fol- 
lowing named  gentlemen  were  elected  oflScers  of  the  Society,  to 
serve  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz: 

Wm.  H.  Reed,  President;  Wilson  Seawright,  Vice  President; 
James  Oaster,  Treasurer,  and  C.  J.  Miller,  Secretary. 

Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  were  held  from  time  to  time, 
to  transact  such  business  connected  with  the  interests  of  the  Society 
as  was  deemed  necessary  and  proper.  An  executive  committee  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Gaster,  Ilolcraft  and  Frazer,  and 
who  were  directed  by  the  board,  among  other  duties,  to  procure  a 
suitable  and  convenient  site  for  a  fair  ground,  and  to  obtain  a  lease 
for  the  same  for  the  term  of  five  years.  The  committee  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  delightful  spot  of  ground  adjacent  to  the  town  oi' 
Frankfort.  The  same  has  been  inclosed  with  a  permanent  and  sub- 
stantial tight-board  fence,  and,  inside  of  the  inclosure,  all  the 
necessary  sheds,  stalls  and  fixtures,  for  holding  county  fairs,  have 
been  erected ;  thus  enabling  the  Society  hereafter  to  apply  the  funds 
for  several  years  to  the  encouragement  of  the  various  branches  of 
agriculture  and  manufactures  among  our  industrious  and  enter- 
prising citizens. 

Our  County  Fair  was  held  on  the  12th  and  13th  days  of  October* 
and  although  the  weather  was  quite  unfavorable,  being  rainy,  the 
Fair  was  a  decided  improvement  on  the  one  of  the  year  before. 
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Indeed  it  wm  thought  by  many  who  had  opportunities  to  judge^ 
that  it  was  nnsurpaseed  by  any  county  fair  in'' the  State  of  equal 
adrantageB,  taking  all  the  circumetances  into  consideration.  Great 
numbers  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  county  were  in  attendance, 
both  days,  and  a  most  livdy  interest  was  manifested  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Society. 

Notwithstanding  the  premiums  offered  were  unavoidably  smiall, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  expenses  of  fitting  up  the  ground  for  the  Fair, 
the  number  of  entries  was  unexpectedly  large,  especially  in  the 
stock  line.  In  fact  it  did  honor  to  our  intelligent  farmers,  and 
showed  great  perseverance  and  energy,  on  their  part,  in  their 
efforts  to  emulate  each  other  in  the  improvement  of  their  breeds  of 
stock.  The  various  kinds  of  articles  on  exhibition  by  the  ladies 
was  a  source  of  no  little  praise  and  gratification.  In  short,  the 
whole  affitir  more  than  filled  the  expectations  of  the  most  sasguine 
of  the  members. 

It  affords  great  pleasure  to  see  such  a  lively  interest  taken  in  the 
improvement  of  &rms,  both  for  taste  and  usefiilness.  It  can  be 
safely  affirmed  that  old  Clinton  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  lirst  agri- 
cultural counties  in  the  State.  Her  soil  is  not  excelled  in  natural 
fertility  by  any  country  on  earth.  Our  facilities  for  transportation 
are  not  as  good  as  they  might  be,  but  we  have  a  prospect  of 
shortly  emerging  from  difficulties  of  that  nature  in  the  construction 
of  the  C,  F.  K.  and  Ft.  W.  Railroad,  which  passes  through  the 
center  of  the  county.  It  is  now  in  a  rapid  stage  of  progression, 
with  some  thirty  miles  of  it  nearly  ready  for  the  iron. 

The  principal  agricultural  products  ot  tlie  county  are  wheat,  com, 
oats  and  barley.  Owing  to  the  drouth  of  the  last  season  crops  of 
all  kinds  were  &r  below  the  general  average.  The  average  of 
wheat  per  acre,  in  a  good  season,  may  be  safely  set  down  at  from  20 
to  25  bushels ;  of  corn,  from  50  to  60  bushels ;  of  oats,  from  25  to 
30,  and  barley  80  to  25  bushels.  Some  farmers,  however,  have 
raised  as  high  as  35  bushels  of  wheat  and  112  of  com  per  acre. 

The  old  methods  of  culture  are  ikst  giving  way  to  the  progressing 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  &i-mers  are  beginning  to  heed  raore  what  used 
to  be  termed,  by  way  of  derision,  "book  ferming."  And  here  let 
me  say,  that  an  incalculable  amount  of  good  has  been  done  by  the 
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diBtribution  of  "Patent  OflSce  Reports,"  among  onr  farmers.  I 
think  our  members  in  Congress  wpold  accomplish  ^  as  much  for 
themselyes,  and  more  for  the  country,  by  distributing  more  of  those 
valuable  "reports"  among  the  intelligent  fiuming  classes,  by  whom 
they  would  be  read  and  appreciated,  and  fewer  of  them  among  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  and  court-house  incumbents,  who  generally  pay  little 
or  no  attention  to  them,  but  stow  them  away  to  mould  on  their 
book  shelves.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Patent  Office  Reports  have 
awakened  more  interest  in  proper  methods  of  ditching  anft  manure- 
ing  lands  than  all  suggestions  on  farming  put  together.  Hundreds 
of  acres  of  land  are  now  yearly  drained  by  sinking  good,  substan- 
tial blind  ditches ;  and  the  result  shows  that  the  husbandman  is 
richly  remunerated  for  his  labor  by  the  increase  of  his  crops.  In- 
creased attention  is  also  being  paid  to  fruit  culture.  We  anticipate 
a  large  accession  of  members  to  the  Society  for  the  present  year, 
and  therefore  hope  to  be  able  to  ftirnish  a  fuller  and  more  systematic 
report  next  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  H.  REED,  President. 
January  2, 1855. 


DATIESS  COUNTY. 

[Extract  feom  Rbpoet  of  1864.} 

On  the  9th  day  of  September,  1854,  a  general  election  was  held, 
which  resulted  in  the  election  of  the  following  officers,  viz: 

David  M.  Hixson,  President ;  William  S.  Turner,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; John  T.  Veal,  Treasurer;  I{.  A.  Clement,  jr..  Secretary; 
with  a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  one  from  each  ciril  township 
in  the  county. 

There  are  about  ninety  members  belonging  to  the  Society.  On 
the  29th  and  80th  of  September,  a  second  annual  Fair  of  the 
Society  was  held,  and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars 
paid  out  on  premiums  awarded,  besides  a  number  of  books,  consists 
iag  of  reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
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,  The  Treasnrer  of  the  Society  not  yet  haying  made  his  report,  the 
undersigned  is  unable  to  state  the  amount  of  assets  in  hands  be- 
longing to  the  Society,  but  from  the  best  information  believes  the 
same,  before  the  late  fair,  would  amount  to  about  8150« 

The  right  kind  of  feelijg  on  the  subject  of  agricultural  and 
mechanical  improvement  has  been  awakened  in  our  county,  and  we 
anticipate  good  results. 

DAVID  M.HIXSON,  Preiddent. 


DEARBORN  COUNTY, 

[  Repobt  op  1854.  ] 

The  third  annual  Fair  of  the  Dearborn  County  Agricultural  So- 
ciety was  held  at  the  Six-Mile  House,  in  Manchester,  on  the  20th, 
2l8t,  and  22d  days  of  September,  1854.  It  was  not  as  numerously 
attended  as  it  was  the  previous  year — owing,  it  is  thought,  to  the 
drouth  and  dust,  which  rendered  traveling  extremely  disagreeable. 

Th^  number  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  on  exhibition  were  fiilly 
equal  to  that  of  any  previous  year,  and  the  marked  improvement  of 
those  entered  proves  that  a  portion  of  our  iarmers  feel  a  laudable 
emulation  to  excel  in  propagating  superior  animals  of  the  above 
classes. 

The  number  of  jacks,  Jennys,  mules,  and  swine,  were  quite 
limited  in  numbers,  and  were  not  superior  in  quality. 

The  exhibition  of  poultry  was  large,  and  consisted  of  almost  every 
variety,  from  the  giant  Shanghai  to  the  little  golden  pheasant. 

The  carriages  and  buggies  were  of  superior  fiaish,  which  mani- 
fested a  skill  and  efficiency  in  the  manu&cturers  not  surpassed  by 
those  of  any  other  county  in  the  State. 

The  entries  of  field  crops  were  but  few,  and  no  premiums  were 
awarded. 

The  display  of  farm  implements  was  meager  as  usual.  We  aie 
80  near  the  great  manufacturing  city  of  Cincinnati  that  our  &rmers 
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purchase  the  principal  portion  of  their  farming  implements  there, 
which  is  calculated  to  prevent  the  mechanics  of  our  own  county 
from  engaging  in  the  manufacture  of  them. 

There  were  some  beautiful  specimens  of  the  different  varieties  of 
fruit,  which  fiiUy  demonstrates  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  our 
county  is  well  adapted  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  all  the  varie- 
ties commonly  raised  in  the  middle  and  western  States. 

The  ladies'  department  of  domestic  articles  was  well  fiirnished, 
evincing  much  skill,  industry,  and  taste. 


• 


The  different  varieties  of  grain  raised  in  this  county  are  wheat, 
com,  oats,  rye,  and  barley ;  the  two  latter  are  cultivated  but  to  a 
limited  extent.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats,  the  present  year, 
yielded  a  full  average  crop;  the  three  former  about  15  bushels  and 
the  latter  about  35  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  corn  crop  came  very  near  being  an  entire  failure,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  severe  drouth  which  pei-vaded  this  region  of  country 
to  a  most  alarming  extent.  By  the  most  reliable  information  we 
have  been  able  to  obtain  on  this  subject,  the  yield  on  the  bottom 
farms  averaged  about  25  and  the  .uplands  about  12  bushels  to  the 
acre ;  making  an  average  per  acre  in  the  county  of  18  or  20  bush* 
els — ^about  one- third  of  an  ordinary  crop. 

The  surplus  products  of  our  county  are  sold  at  Lawrenceburg  and 

Aurora.    Wheat  is  selling  for  81  •  40 ;  corn,  55  cents ;  rye,  90  cents; 

barley,  •!  •  12,  and  oats  40  cents.     The  hay  crop  was  heavy  and 

was  well  saved,  and  it  is  believed  that  for  quality  and  quantity  it 

exceeds  that  of  any  previous  year.     It  is  worth  910  or  812  a  tun,  in 

bales,  delivered  at  either  of  the  above  named  towns. 

•  * 

Aggregate  value  of  hay  the  present  year $125,000 

Corn •  •  •  220,000  bushels.  Iii0,000 

Wheat    J>0,000       "  125,000 

Rye  .  ^ 5,000       ''  4,000 

Barley 3,000      ''    •  3,600 

Oats 105,000       "  42,000 

Making  an  aggregate  of $419,600 
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We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  mimber  or  value  of  the 
different  kinds  of  stock  exported  from  our  county  this  year.  In 
numbers  they  may  have  equalled  that  of  any  previous  year,  but  in 
value  they  were  greatly  diminished.  The  most  of  our  farmers  were 
compelled  to  sell  their  cattle  and  hogs,  which  were  intended  for 
beef  and  pork,  before  they  were  fatted,  at  greatly  reduced  priceB, 
owing  to  the  failure  of  corn  and  pastures  from  drouth. 

The  potato  crop  proved  an  entire  failure.  Ordinarily  the  Irish 
and  sweet  potatoes  raised  in  our  county  are  worth  80  to  885,000  an- 
nually. This  year's  crop  will  scarcely  fiimish  seed  for  the  next 
year. 

The  following  is  an  exhibit  of  the  financial  condition  of  our  So- 
ciety, as  shown  by  the  annual  report  of  the  Treasurer: 

Balance  on  hand  at  last  annual  report $547  60 

Keceived  for  badges  ef  membership ,  230  00 

Received  for  tickets  of  admission • 193  25 

Eeceived  of  county  treasurer .•  • 50  00 

Donations  for  fitting  up  tlie  fair  ground 60  00 

For  lumber  sold 50  00 

Making  the  sum  of $1,230  8^ 

Paid  for  premiums »320  00 

Paid  for  fitting  up  fair  grounds 734  65 

Printing  and  incidental  expenses-  •  • 30  00 

1,084  00 

Balance  on  hand 0144  85 


We  have  located  the  place  for  holding  our  Fair  for  five  years,  and 
have  inclosed  about  five  acres  of  ground  with  a  permanent  fence, 
and  erected  a  sufficient  number  of  shanties  and  sheds  for  the  accom- 
modation of  as  many  as  ordinarily  attend. 

Most  of  the  farmers  in  our  county  are  plodding  along  after  the 
old  sort;  but  few  have  adopted  modem  improvements  or  scientific 
farming,  and  these  are  isolated  cases.  But  a  spirit  of  inquiry  is 
banning  to  be  manifested  in  different  neighborhoods,  and  there  are 
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many  individnals  anxiously  seeking  information  relative  to  the  best 
method  of  improved  farming.    . 

It  has  been  the  object  and  aim  of  the  true  patriot,  in  all  ages,  to 
elevate  the  character  and  standing  of  the  agriculturist,  and  to  make 
the  pursuit  of  agriculture  as  honorable  as  the  learned  professions. 
That  time  will  come  when  laboTj  arU  and  science  will  triumph  and 
take  its  stand  side  by  side  with  them.  Then  all  will  rejoice.  Let 
us  not,  then,  become  weary  in  well  doing ;  but  let  us  be  encouraged 
to  put  forth  an  increased  effort  to  aid  in  the  advancement  ef  this 
noble  enterprise,  so  auspiciously  began,  by  collecting  and  distri- 
buting scientific  agricultural  intelligence,  by  which  the  labor  of  the 
husbandman,  guided  by  the  lights  of  science  and  aided  by  artificial 
improvements,  shall  be  miide  to  yield  an  increased  abundance  on 
aU  the  varieties  of  soil,  from  the  richest  loam  to  the  most  sterile 
clay,  and  the  wilderness  places  shall  be  made  to  blossom  as  the 
rose. 

J.  W.  EGELSTON,  President. 

Fbanoib  Woblbt,  Secretary. 


DECATUR  COUNTY. 

[  Extract  feom  Report  qf  1856.  ] 

The  Society  held  its  fourth  annual  Fair  on  the  26th,  27th,  and 
28th  days  of  September  last,  and  we  take  much  pleasure  in  record- 
ing the  decided  increase  on  this  occasion,  over  past  fairs,  in  the 
number  of  members  and  the  superiority  of  the  articles  on  exhibition. 
Fortunately,  our  Fair  was  exempt  from  the  heavy  rains  of  Septem- 
ber, so  calamitous  to  many  of  our  adjoining  sister  societies  at  that 
period ;  and  this,  in  connection  with  the  unprecedented  fertility  of 
the  past  season,  and  the  general  interest  now  happily  pervading  all 
classes  of  our  community,  made  our  Fair  more  than  its  most  san- 
guine friends  had  anticipated. 

Our  Society,  since  its  organization  four  years  ago,  has  been 
silently,  though  none  the  less  certainly,  exercising  a  most  beneficent 
influence  on  all  the  industrial  pursuits  of  our  people — stimulating 
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the  sluggish  and  indifferent,  awakening  the  slumbers  of  old  fogies, 
and  diffusing  abroad  to  the  many  the  well  matured  though  often 
costly  exptrienoe  of  i\L%few.  These  beneficent  effects  are  specially 
manifested  in  our  improyed  processes  of  farming — ^in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  yery  best  agricultural  implements,  and  the  increased 
liberality  and  emulation  among  our  first  class  formers  in  the  im- 
portation of  the  most  approyed  breeds  of  stock.  Already  is  Diecatur 
county  beginning  to  feel  a  just  pride  in  the  quality  and  number  of 
our  blooded  cattle,  fine  horses,  and  fine  wooled  sheep;  and  the 
"end  is  not  yet." 

In  making  mention  of  the  causes  auxiliary  to  the  success  of  our 
Fair,  we  here  take  great  pleasure  in  putting  on  record  our  indebted- 
ness to  the  ladies — ^whose  manifold  contributions  of  articles,  and 
whose  presence,  were  the  most  attractiye  features  of  the  JPair — 
there  being  oyer  300  articles  of  ladies'  handiwork  on  exhibition  on 
this  occasion. 

The  receipts  of  the  Fair  were  about  91,000.  Eight  hundred  dol- 
lars of  this  amount  were  paid  out  in  premiums,  and  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  necessary  expenses,  leaying  a  small 
balance  in  the  treasury.  Of  the  aboye  amount  on  premiums  about 
tSOO  was  awarded  in  silyer  plate.  As  the  question  -of  the  com- 
paratiye  utility  of  awarding  silyer  plate  and  money  is  beginning  to 
excite  considerable  discussion,  we  beg  leaye  to  state  that  our  experi- 
ence does  not  justify  the  policy  of  awarding  so  great  a  proportion 
of  premiums  in  plate  as  our  Society  did  the  last  year.  The  distri- 
bution of  silyer  ware,  we  find,  does  not  giye  the  same  satisfaction 
as  the  same  amount  of  money,  especially  to  that  class  of  winners 
wherein  there  is  considerable  outlay  of  time  and  money  in  fitting 
the  article  for  exhibition.  We  find,  howeyer,  that  first  class  fiirm- 
ers,  especially  those  who  haye  the  ability  to  import  stock,  usually 
prefer  the  honors  of  the  silyer  goblet  to  the  same  amount  in  cash.     . 

The  following  is  the  list  of  ofScers  for  1856: 

President,  W.  W.  Hamilton;  Vice  President,  'J.  E.  Houser; 
Treasurer,  B.  H.  Harney;  Secretary,  D.  Batterton. 

AU  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  D.  WILSON,  PreMmU. 
D.  Battsbtoh,  Secretary. 
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DEKALB  COUNTY'. 

*        [  Extract  from  Report  of  1 855.  ] 

In  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  the  undersigned  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following 
report  of  the  Dekalb  County  Agricultural  Society : 

Said  Society  was  organized  on  the  third  day  of  January,  A.  D, 
1854,  with  seventy-two  members,  and  the  following  named  persons 
elected  officers  thereof,  to  wit: 

President,  S.  W.  Sprott;  Vice  President,  Robert  Work;  Secre- 
tary, John  P.  Widney ;  Treasurer,  Joel  E.  Hendricks. 

At  which  said  time  a  constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted. 

On  the  first  day  of  November,  1854,  a  Fair  was  held,  at  which  a 
goodly  number  of  citizens  were  present,  and  quite  a  variety  of  arti- 
cles and  animals  were  exhibited,  giving  promise  of  considerable 
interest  amongst  our  people  in  reference  to  such  matters. 

A  Fair  was  held  on  the  18th  and  19th  days  of  October  last,  at 
which  there  were  many  and  various  articles  exhibited,  and  quite  a 
competition  for  premiums,  quite  a  large  assemblage  of  citizens,  and 
a  very  laudable  emulation  excited. 

Our  Society  has  excited  quite  an  exertion  amongst  our  people  for 
the  introduction  of  good  cattle  and  horses,  for  the  growth  of  which 
our  county  is  better  adapted  than  growing  grain.  Our  Society  now 
numbers  one  hundred  and  sixteen  members. 

S.  W.  SPROTT,  President. 
W.  Griswold,  Acting  Secretary. 
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DELAWAKE  COUNTY. 

[  Extract  *fhou  Repobt  of  1854.  ] 

Our  Society  has  continued  its  efiforts  to  improve  this  great  branch 
of  industrial  pursuit  another  year,  but  from  the  continued  apathy 
of  our  farmers  and  mechanics,  has  not  been  able  to  accomplish  all 
that  its  friends  had  hoped.  Another  cause,  which  operated  adverse 
to  our  interests,  was  that  this  was  the  year  of  our  general  election, 
and  was  one  of  more  than  usual  interest.  It  is  impossible  to  in- 
terest the  same  persons  in  two  popular  movements  at  the  same 
time,  so  that  we  suffered  some  on  that  account ;  but  notwithstanding 
adverse  circumstances,  the  Society  is  steadily,  though  slowly^  ad- 
vaucing  in  strength,  usefulness,  and  interest.  We  found  that,  on 
account  of  the  frequent  meetings  •for  political  speech  making,  it  was 
im[)0:?3ible  to  get  sufficient  numbers  of  the  farmcra  together  to  make 
it  useful  or  interesting  to  get  up  agricultural  addresses,  so  we  have 
had  none  this  year. 

The  Society  has  procured  a  fifteen  years'  lease  on  a  piece  of 
ground  owned  by  the  county — ^indeed  bought  by  the  commissioners 
for  that  purpose — ^at  a  nominal  rate,  and  is  proceeding  to  inclose  it 
and  erect  the  necessary  fixtures  in  a  permanent  and  durable  man- 
ner, thus  giving  the  Society  a  permanent  and  stable  character. 

The  annual  election  for  officers  was  held  on  the  4th  of  April. 
1854,  at  which  the  following  were  elected  officers  of  the  Society  for 
the  year:  ' 

President,  Hon.  David  Kilgor^ ;  Vice  President,  John  Smith ; 
Secretary,  John  C.  Helm ;  Treasurer,  Thomas  J.  Matthews. 

The  Society  Fair  was  held  on  the  28th  and  2»th  days  of  Septem- 
ber, and  was  of  increased  interest  and  importance  over  those  of 
preceding  years,  showing  a  decided  and  rapid  improvement  in  the 
stock,  Ac,  exhibited,  and  increasecf  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  stock  by  procuring  animals  of  good  blood,  and  more  attention  to 
the  details  of  good  breeds  and  improved  breeding,  and  proving  also 
that  more  attention  was  being  besto^red  on  the  manner  of  farming ; 
and  that  our  former  loose,  slovenly,  and  careless  habits  were  being 
reformed  and  giving  place  to  systematic  and  scientific  fanning. 

% 
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But  we  have  much,  very  much  to  refonn  aud  improve,  which  will 
require  time,  as  our  progress  will  necessarily  be  slow,  encountering 
as  we  do  our  fiiU  share  of  apathy,  prejudice,  bigotry,  and  stubborn 
attachment  to  old  customs  and  habits. 

DTATEMBNT  OF  K0WARD  SHARP  IN  RELATION  TO  FLAX  SOWN  FOR  SEED. 

The  white  seeded  fl,ax  seed  was  sown  on  ground  a  slightly 
gravelly  loam,  rather  thin,  shaded  on  one  side.  Plowed  about  four 
inches  deep,  about  the  first  of  April,  and  harrowed.  Seed  sown 
about  the  middle  of  the  month,  three-fourths  of  a  bushel  to  the  acre, 
and  lightly  harrowed.  Most  of  it  was  harvested  by  cradling  and 
threshed  with  horses.  The  quantity  of  ground  was  a  few  rods  less 
than  eight  acies.  The  quantity  of  seed  threshed,  and  cleaned  on  a 
common  wheat  fen,  was  lOli  bushels,  or  a  trifle  over  12^  bushels 
to  the  acre.  The  price  obtained  was  81.25  per  bushel.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  shading  of  one  side  of  the  field,  I  should  have  had  ten 
or  twelve  bushels  more  seed. 

The  white  seeded  flax  was  said  to  not  be  good  for  the  lint.  Some 
of  this  field  was  pulled  by  my  neighbors  and  treated  in  the  usual 
manner  for  the  lint,  and  by  them  pronounced  excellent — superior  to 
any  in  the  vicinity  of  the  common  kinds — ^though  in  consequence  of 
being  sown  thin  it  was  rather  coarse.  I  have  no  doubt,  had  the 
season  been  good  as  usual,  and  a  little  more  care  taken  to  prepare 
the  ground,  the  yield  of  seed  could  have  been  doubled. 

EDWARD  SHARP. 

geptember  28,  1864. 

There  was  a  statement  of  a  crop  of  wheat  made,  but  it  has  been 
mislaid. 

Our  Society  numbered  something  over  one  hundred  members  the 
past  year,  and  our  prospects  for  usefulness  are  encouraging. 

The  principal  crops  raised ^re  wheat  and  com.  .The  average 
yield  of  the  former  is  about  15  bushels,  though  20  is  easily  produced 
by  greater  care  in  preparing  the  ground  and  putting  in  the  seed 
without  manure.  The  average  yield  of  com  is  about  60  bushels  to 
the  acre,  which  may  easily  be  increased  by  better  plowing  and 
working.  Owing  to  the  drouth,  the  yield  of  all  crops  has,  this 
year,  been  below  the  average.     The  price  of  wheat  at  the  different 
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stations  on  the  railroad  has,  this  year,  beea  frem  tl.SS  to  f  1.75  per 
bushel.  Com  is  now  worth  from  85  to  40  cents.  Much  of  th^  corn 
raised  in  the  bounty  is  fed  to  hogs  by  the  &rmers,  and  hogs  are  a 
staple  with  ns.  Hogs  and  wheat  are  the  most  important  articles  of 
import  raised  by  our  &rmers,  though  a«  respectable  business  is  done 
raising  cattle  and  horses.  Most  kinds  of  fruit  common  to  the  west 
do  well  in  our  county.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  trees, 
and  other  drawbacks  incident  to  settling  a  new  county,  mized  with 
a  good  deal  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  early  settlers,  thu 
orchards  are  oomparatiyely  young  and  fruit  scarce^  Not  near 
enough,  one  year  with  another,  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  county 
is  produced  within  it. 

The  accompanying  abstract  of  the  treasurer's  report  will  show 
the  state  of  the  finances  of  our  Society.  We  hope  that,  by  another 
year  after  the  one  just  commenced,  we  will  have  gotten  our  fair 
grounds  properly  inclosed,  &c.,  and  will  be  able  to  offer  a  more 
liberal  list  of  premiums ;  and  in  this  way,  if  no  other,  induce  our 
&rmers  and  mechanics  to  take  more  interest  in  the  Society,  and 
thus  give  it  an  increased  impetus  for  usefulness. 

We  would  have  liked  to  have  said  something  on  this  occasion  in 
relation  to  the  topography  of  our  county,  its  soil,  timber,  produc- 
tions, &c.,  but  time  forbids  it  now. 

Bespectftdly  submitted, 

D.  KILGORE,  President. 
John  C.  Helm,  Secretary. 


ELKHART  COUNTY. 

[  Eepobt  w)k  1864.  ] 

The  undersigned  would  transmit  a  brief  report  of  the  fourth 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  this  county,  which 
was  held  on  the  26th  and  37th  of  October,  1854,  in  Goshen. 

The  weather,  during  both  days,  was  remarkably  pleasant  for  the 
season.    An  immense  multitude  of  people,  from  all  parts  of  the 
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county,  were  in  attendance,  and  to  all  appearance  highly  gratified 
at  th^  exhibition.  The  show  of  stock,  if  not  as  nnmerous,  made  up 
in  quality,  there  being  an  increase  of  thorough  bred  animals,  which 
provLS  that  the  influence  of  the  Society  is  gradually  extending  itself. 
There  was  a  fair  show  of  farming  utensils,  wagons,  carriages,  &c. ; 
in  gi*ain,  not  many  competitors;  in  fruits,  no  fair  has  excelled  this. 
In  the  dairy,  domestic  manufacture,  and  fancy  articles,  the  show 
was  satisfactory.  An  excellent  practical  address  was  made  by 
James  Davis,  Esq.,  of  South  Bend.  If  the  Society  succeed  in  pro- 
curing grounds  of  their  own  and  having  them  inclosed,  with  good 
sheds  inside,  it  will  not  only  place  their  exhibitions  upon  a  per- 
manent basis,  but  will  increase  the  show  of  the  productive  industry 
of  the  county  more  than  one  half  over  any  that  have  heretofore 
been  held. 

The  drouth  through  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  and  the  nnpre- 
oedentod  prevalence  of  sickness  through  the  county,  prevented  as 
full  an  exhibition  as  was  desirable ;  but  the  interest  in  the  Fair 
seemed  rather  on  tlie  increase.  Potatoes,  buckwheat,  turnips  and 
cabbage,  fell  far  short  of  an  average  crop.  Wheat,  com,  and  oats 
were  over  an  average  crop.  The  high  price  of  all  kinds  of  produce 
rendered  the  failure  of  some  but  little  felt  by  the  farmer.  Wheat 
commanded  from  tl.40  to  81.75;  com,  40  cents;  oats,  371  cents; 
potatoes,  60  cents,  and  other  products  in  proportion.  A  heavy 
mast  assisted  the  farmer  no  little  in  the  fattening  of  pork. 

T!i6  Treasurer's  report  at  our  last  Fair  showed  the  amount  on 
hand  to  be  $44.97;  receipts  on  that  occasion,  $154;  expended  in 
premiums  and  otherwise,  8126;  balance  in  the  treasury,  $73.97. 

BespectfuUy  submitted, 

0.  L.  MURRAT,  Seereta/ry. 
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FAYETTE  COUNTY. 
[Extract  from  Report  ok  1854,] 
The  following  are  the  officers  for  the  past  year,  to  wit: 

Newton  Claypool,  President;  John  J.  Burk,  Vice  President; 
Samnel  Heron,  Secretai'j ;  Jesse  Ilolton,  Treasurer. 

The  following  table,  careftilly  prepared,  and  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  onr  gentlemanly  coiinty  auditor,  Mr.  Job  Stout,  will  show 
the  number  of  acres  of  land  in  onr  county,  its  assessed  valne,  the 
number  of  polls  and  voters,  and  other  statistical  information,  which, 
though  not  required  by  our  statute  regulations  to  be  given,  cannot 
fiiil  to  be  of  interest  and  advantage  to  the  general  reader,  and  will 
be  of  essential  service  in  comparing  onr  rate  of  progress  and  degree 
pf  advancement  with  our  sister  counties  of  this  State.  By  this 
table  it  will  be  seen  that  Fayette  county,  though  among  the  smalleat 
in  the  State  in  the  area  of  her  territory,  is  among  the  first  in  point 
of  wealth,  notwithstanding,  to  wit: 

Number  of  acres  of  land •* 18S,6S8 

Assessed  value  of  the  same $1,921,470 

Assessed  value  of  improvements 884,860 

Assessed  value  of  lands  and  improvements 2,305,880 

Assessed  value  of  lots  and  improvements 284,555 

Assessed  value  of  corporation  stock 1,008,610 

Assessed  value  of  pei-sonal  property • 1,629,176 

Total  assessed  value  of  taxables #5,228,170 

Number  of  taxable  polls 1,658 

Number  of  untaxable  polls 599 

Whole  number  of  voters*  •,• 2,167 

It  will.be  borne  in  mind  that  the  above  ia  merely  the  amuad 
value  of  the  real  and  personal  property.  It  has  been  eatinuited  that 
the  real  or  actual  valne  of  all  property  in  this  eoonty  would  amomifc 
to  quite  six  and  a  half  millions  of  doUars.  This  last  woald  be  tiim 
result  of  an  average  estimate  of  thirty-five  doUara  per  aere  of  all 
the  lands,  and  this  is  considered  a  low  estimate. 
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The  anDexed  statistical  table  will  exhibit  the  aggregate  total  of 
the  several  agricultural  products,  &c.,  of  the  county,  as  reported  by 
the  assessors  for  the  past  year,  June  1, 1854. 


Products,  &c. 


Horses,  mules,  and  asses 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Swine 

Boshels  of  wheat - 

Boahda  of  corn*  •  •   

Bushels  of  Eye 

Bushels  of  oats  and  barley 

Bushels  of  potatoes 

Value  of  orchard  products 

Tuns  of  hay 

Pounds  of  wool 

Carriages  and  other  vehicles 

Watches,  clocks,  and  musical  instruments 

Value  of  farming  utensils 

Value  of  household  furniture 

Hogs  slaughtered,  Dec,  1854 •   •  •  • 

Value  of  other  personal  property  not  in- 
cluded injmyofabove^^-^ 


Number. 


5,522 

11,402 

10,788 

25,902 

81,670 

848,944 

478 

24,116 

6,571 


1,886 

40,900 

1,823 

1,891 


23,000 


Value. 


#216,482 

113,306 

11,824 

50,990 

27,299 

84,940 

279 

5,864 

1,920 

2,214 

12,480 

]»3,200 

80,549 

14,363 

22,599 

128,938 

204,297 

66,849 


By  the  above  it  will  appear  that  there  is  an  increase  of  products 
generally  over  former  years,  especially  in  quantity  of  stock.  That 
there  is  a  decided  improvement  in  the  quality  c^  all  live  stock  is 
well  known ;  and  we  feel  flattered  in  feeling  assured  that  this  ml* 
vance  and  improvement  is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Agricultural  Society  in  our  midst,  and  the  consequent  annual 
recijirrence  of  the  industrial  exhibitions  or  fiEdrs,  which  create  and 
stimulate  a  generous  rivalry  and  competitk>n  among  our  farmers 
and  mechanics. 

it  38  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  great  attention  is  and  has  been 
paid  t0  several  other  articles  of  agricultural  produce,  and  to  thc^ 
raariiig  of  fl^mral  minor  species  of  live  stock,  and  also  to  the  several 
hMnehea  #f  the  meohanical  arte,  which  are  not  enumerated  in  the 
pnceding  starlistical  taUe.  Hiis  fact  will  be  sufficiently  evident 
from  the  list  of  awards  made  at  our  last  annual  Fair;  and  while  we 
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haye  not  space  here  to  mention,  in  detail,  the  several  meritoriong 
prodnctions  of  the  county,  most  honorable  mention  is  due  to  Mr. 
Wm.  D.  Boss,  as  one  of  the  largest  and  most  snccessful  breeders  of 
fowls.  Mr.  Boss'  coops  exhibit  the  greatest  nnmber  and  the  finest 
of  the  different  varieties  of  perhaps  any  one  in  the  western  coun- 
try— ^Brahmas,  Shanghais,  &c.  But  facts  of  this  kind  can  be 
known,  as  before  mentioned,  from  the  lists  of  awards. 

We  have  to  report  an  attempt  to  establish  an  agricuTtnral  hbtitry 
in  connection  with  our  association.  This  is,  however,  as  yet,  but  a 
small  nucleus  around  which  something  may  hereafter  gather,  and  is 
the  result  of  collections  by  the  Secretary  of  Public  Congressional 
Documents,  reports  of  A^icultural  Societies,  &c.  There  is,  per- 
haps, about  one  hundred  volumes.  We  would  suggest  tiiat  some 
pecuniary  provision  should  be  recommended  by  our  State  Board  ta 
the  Legislature,  to  aid  agiicultural  societies  in  the  establishment  of 
purely  agricultural  librari^. 

Our  Society  has  now  been  in  existence  for  more  than  three  years. 
In  that  period  its  affairs  have  been  prosperous,  almost  beyond  pre- 
cedent. One  thousand  dollars  (in  1854,  more)  have  been  annually 
distributed  among  our  citizens  in  the  shape  of  meritorious  pre- 
miums ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this  heavy  expenditure,  the  sur- 
plus now  remaining  in  the  treasury  is  greater  than  at  any  previous 
period.  This,  together  with  our  greatly  augmented  membership 
list,  are  facts  that  indicate  the  interest  of  our  citizens  in  the  institur 
tiou  and  their  appreciation  of  its  benefits.  Our  experience  has  led 
us  to  believe  that  nothing  is  lost,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  much  is 
gained  by  offering  and  awarding  premiums  on  more  articles  than 
usual,  and  by  having  those  premiums  at  the  same  time  large  and 
remunerative. 

In  our  success,  we  must  acknowledge  that  we  have  been  ma- 
terially aided  and  encouraged  by  flattering  notices  from  and  the 
co-operation  of  the  press  generally,  and  particularly  the  "Conners- 
ville  Telegraph." 

Our  Fair  was  last  held,  agreeably  to  announcement,  on  the  20th, 
:ilst,  and  22d  daya  of  September,  1854,  near  OonnersviUe.  The 
Fair  was  attended  by  crowds  of  interested  and  orderly  exhibitors 
and  spectators.    Th<e  number  present  each  day  of  ike  seadon  hat 
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been  varionslj  estimated  at  from  fifteen  thonsand  to  twenty  thousand 
persons.  In  some  respects  and  departments  the  exhibition  was  not 
equal  to  that  of  former  years,  owing  to  the  damage  done  to  growing 
crops,  &c.,  by  the  severe  and  continued  drouth.  Tet,  considering 
the  disadvantages,  it  was  fully  equal  to  the  expectation  of  any  and 
surpassed  the  expectation  of  most. 

But  of  the  Fair  and  what  occurred,  we  will  let  Seth  W.  Swiggett, 
E^q.,  a  disinterested  spectator,  speak,  as  he  did  editorially  in*the 
columns  of  his  ^'Telegraph,"  in  the  issue  of  that  paper  of  the  29th 
of  September,  1854,  as  follows: 

FIE8T  DAV. 

Wednesday  last,  20th  inst.,  the  first  day  of  the  Fayette  County 
Agricultural  Fair,  was  a  memorable  one  in  the  history  of  our 
county.  At  an  early  hour,  those  persons  who  expected  to  exhibit 
articles  and  compete  for  premiums,  commenced  moving  towards  the 
Fair  grounds.  The  grove  selected  for  the  Fair  is  about  one  mile 
north  of  town,  and  is  a  most  lovely  spot,  easy  of  access,  and  most 
admirably  adapted  for  an  exhibition  of  the  character  for  which  it 
was  used.  About  four  acres  were  inclosed,  and  the  Society  had 
everything  arranged  in  the  most  perfect  style  and  very  convenient, 
both  for  visitors  and  exhibitors.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be 
awarded  the  board  for  their  untiring  exertions,  not  only  to  gratify 
all  who  might  visit  the  Fair,  but  to  render  the  exhibition  one  of 
the  most  superb  character,  and  a  credit  to  the  county.  The  list  of 
premiums  was  liberal  in  the  extreme — vieing  in  number  and  value 
with  those  often  ofiered  at  State  Fairs. 

This  day  was  mostly  devoted  to  entering  stock,  selling  badges, 
an*anging  articles  for  exhibition,  &c.  The  weather  was  of  a  threat- 
ening character,  and  visiters  were  not  anxious  to  be  out,  although  a 
very  respectable  number  were  in  attendance — quite  enough  to  lend 
interest  and  vivacity  to  the  exhibition.  Exhibitors  got  everything 
in  fine  order,  and  wore  ftiUy  prepared  for  the 

8H00ND  DAT. 

Thursday  mom  l»*oke  bright  and  fair,  and  everybody  seemed  to 
be  on  the  lookout  at  an  early  hour.  Yet  early  as  the  town  folks 
wQore  stirring,  the  country  lords,  ladies  and  lassies,  seemed  to  have 
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got  the  start,  for  scarcely  were  we  wide  awake  than  we  wereaston- 
iehed  by  the  appearance  of  the  country  people.  And  snch  a  stream 
did  poor  into  the  town,  and  np  to  the  Fair  gronnds,  from  early  morn 
till  high  noon.  Fine  carriages,  with  richly  caparisoned  steeda, 
costly  barouches,  buggies,  gigs,  and  wagons — soiifie  on  horseback, 
and  not  a  few  on  foot.  Men,  women,  babies  and  all,  came  in  like 
an  avalanche,  till  we  imagined  there  was  nobody  left  at  home. 
The  crowd  was  immense,  and  all  seemed  to  be  in  fine  spirits  and 
the  best  possible  good  humor — all  disposed  to  make  the  most  of  the 
hour  and  the  occasion,  well  knowing  that  a  Fayette  County  Fair 
comes  but  once  a  year. 

Among  exhibitors,  this  day  was  mostly  devoted  to  the  show  and 
examination  of  cattle,  jacks,  mules,  sheep,  hogs,  &c.  The  show  of 
cattle  was  good.  We  noticed  some  noble  specimens  of  the  bovine 
tribe ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  particularize.  For  ftirther  par- 
ticulars wo  refer  to  the  awards,  which  will  probably  be  published 
next  week.  Among  the  hogs,  there  were  some  as  fine  as  can  be 
found  in  the  State,  and  reflect  great  credit  on  our  stock  breeders. 

THtRO  DAY. 

If  anything,  the  crowd  on  Friday  was  greater  than  that  of  the 
day  previous.  Everybody  that  had  been  present  either  of  the  otlier 
days  seemed  to  be  on  hand,  disposed  to  see  and  participate  in  the 
sport  of  the  last  day  of  the  big  show.  This  day  was  set  apai*t  for 
the  exhibition  and  examination  of  mares,  stallions,  &c.  The  coUeo- 
tion  was  very  numerous  and  remarkably  fine.  A  casual  observer 
would  not  have  supposed  there  was  so  much  fancy  stock  in  the 
county.  Bat  there  it  was — spirited  stallions,  noble  geldings,  mam- 
moth draught  horses,  sleek  and  beautiful  brood  mares,  and  sym- 
metrically formed  and  active  sucking  colts.  It  was  a  fine  sight,  and 
a  decided  feature  of  the  exhibition. 

DB8CRIPTI0K  OF  SADDLS. 

* 

Tbe  fine  saddle,  which  was  the  object  of  so  much  interest  and 
strife  among  the  fair  ones,  was  manufactured  by  Mr.  John  Gasady, 
of  this  place.  Mr.  C.  says  its  actual  worth  is  960 — it  having  cost 
him  full  947.  It  was  full  quilted,  made  of  silver  enameled  leather, 
splendid  silk  fringe,  gilded  stirrup,  backspring  hoop,  &c.    It  waa 
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made  of  tbe  yezy  best  material,  and  required  a  workman  nineteen 
days  to  complete  it.  Mr.  Oaeady  prononncee  it  the  best  and  hand- 
8#me6t  saddle  ever  seen  in  America.  It  was  viewed  with  pleasure 
and  astonishment,  by  thonsands,  during  the  days  of  the  Fair.  We 
are  pleased  to  know  that  we  have  mechanics  in  our  midst  capable 
of  turning  out  such  splendid  work,  defying  the  world  to  produce 
finer.  We  are  informed  by  the  Secretary  that  the  elegant  and  costly 
saddle  was  donated  to  this  Society  by  Mr.  Oasady. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Fair  were  a  little  rising  91,600 — eight 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  badges  were  sold.  This  was  ftilly  equal 
to  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  Board,  exceeding  by  far  the 
receipts  of  last  year. 

Some  departments  of  the  Fair,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  were  very  de- 
ficient. This  was  more  especially  the  case  with  the  ladies^  depart- 
ment, and  tiie  vegetable  department.  For  the  latter  there  was 
sufScient  cause,  as  the  long  and  powerful  drouth  of  the  past  season 
completely  blasted  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  a  fine  show  in  that 
department  was  not  expected.  But  for  the  lack  of  interest  among 
the  ladies,  we  fear  there  is  no  good  excuse.  The  list  of  premiums 
was  certainly  very  liberal  and  attractive,  and  the  Board  hoped  would 
produce  much  rivalry  and  an  elegant  display.  This,  heretofore,  has 
been  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  county  fttirs,  and  we  are 
ftt  a  loss  to  account  for  the  decrease  of  interest  manifested.  It  is 
not  only  in  this  county  that  this  has  been  the  case,  but  we  notice 
complaints  made  in  Bush,  Union,  Franklin,  Ac.  We  hope  another 
year  will  witness  a  decided  improvement  in  this  department  of  the 
Fair.  The  display  of  fowls  and  &rming  implements  was  veiy  good. 
We  noticed  some  fine  com  and  wheat,  and  a  few  large  potatoes. 
There  were  also  some  very  large  peaches  and  a  few  grapes.  The 
Applegates  had  some  fine  carriages  and  buggies  on  the  p^und — ^no 
competitors. 

But  it  impossible  for  us  to  go  fully  into  particulars.  The  show 
of  jewelry,  tinware,  fine  bonnets^  boots,  pictures,  hair  work,  and 
ornamental  needle  work,  was  fidr,  and  contributed  in  a  great  man- 
ner to  give  the  Fair  an  interesting  and  pleasing  appearance. 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  Fair  wa»  one  of  which  the  finners  and 
mechanics  may  well  feel  proud.    That  there  were  some  things  dif* 
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ferent  from  what  was  expected,  is  not  strange,  and  tibat  some  who 
expected  premiums  should  be  disappointed,  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  Where  there  is  such  a  variety,  and  so  many  excellent  things,  it 
is  difficult  to  decide ;  and  is  it  strange  that  the  committees  should 
sometimes  see  different  from  exhibitors? 

No  address  was  deliyered  during  the  fair — ^Hon.  Charles  H.  Test, 
the  expected  speaker,  being  busily  engaged  in  court. 

This  we  believe  is  a  ifuU  exhibit  of  our  doings  for  the  past  year, 
and  a  ftdl  compliance  with  the  requisitions  of  the  State  Board. 

The  Society  of  Fayette  county  would  •ffer  her  congratulations  to 
her  sister  county  societies,  and  to  the  members  of  the  efficient  State 
Board,  for  the  marked  and  rapid  advance  of  each  and  all  parts  of  the 
State  in  agricultural  and  mechanical  development — for  that  de- 
velopment which  is  the  only  true  basis  of  substantial  prosperity  of 
States. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

SAM.  HEROBT,  Secretary. 
Oonnersville,  Ind.,  Dec.  30, 1854. 


[EXTBAOT   FSOK   ESPOBT  OF   1855.] 

The  annual  Fair  was  held,  agreeatly  to  announcement,  on  the 
25th,  26th,  27th,  and  28th  days  of  September,  1855,  on  the  beauti- 
ful grounds  of  the  Society  adjoining  Oonnersville.  A  new  and 
hitherto  untried  feature  was  introduced,  by  unanimous  action  of  the 
Board,  into  our  last  Fair,  which  has  proved  to  be  eminently  wise 
and  successful  in  its  results.  This  new  feature  is,  the  opening  up 
the  annual  exhibitions  or  &irs,  for  competition,  to  all  who  desire  to 
compete — ^no  matter  from  whence  they  come— or  in  other  words,  as 
the  language  of  the  day  is,  to  make  the  &irs  ^^open  to  the  world." 
This  has  had  the  effect,  as  proved  by  our  experience  of  the  past 
year,  not  only  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  the  Society's  usefulness,  but 
to  heighten,  to  an  inmieasurable  d^ree,  the  interest  of  our  exhibi- 
tion ;  to  increase  the  generous  emulation  of  competitors ;  to  forward 
in  every  way  and  promote  the  objects  of  our  association ;  and,  what 
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is  by  DO  meana  a  matter  of  small  concern,  to  angment  the  amount 
of  funds  in  onr  treasury,  and  place  the  financial  condition  of  our 
association  beyond  the  reach  of  possible  reverse  or  misfortune.  We 
lire  happy  to  know  that  om*  association  has  led  the  way  in  breaking 
down  the  selfish  and  Chinese  barriers  of  county  or  State  lines — ^and 
even  still  happier  to  under;?tan  I  that  all  of  the  surrounding  agri- 
cultural societies  design  to  hereafter  follow  the  precedent  we  have 
thus  set. 

Since  our  lat^t  annual  report  the  Society  has  procured  a  lease,  for 
eight  years,  of  twenty-five  acres  of  most  eligible  and  beautiful 
grounds,  for  the  use  of  the  Society  and  its  Fairs,  adjoining  the  city 
of  Connereville.  These  grounds  have  been  highly  ornamented  and 
permanently  improved.  The  whole  twenty-five  acres  has  been  in- 
closed with  a  close  boarded  picket  fence,  seven  feet  in  height,  with 
suitable  places  on  either  side  for  the  ingress  or  egress  of  vehicles 
and  footmen.  These  grounds  have  been  pronounced  by  divers  per- 
sons to  be  the  most  eligible  and  best  suited  for  the  purpose  of  any 
in  the  State — a  very  large  sum  having  been  expended  in  their 
preparation.  Our  Society  respectfully  tenders  the  use  of  these 
gi'oun.ls  to  the  State  Board,  sfiould  your  honorable  body  ever  again 
adopt  the  ill-advised  plan  of  migrating  the  State  Fairs  around  the 
borders  of  the  State. 

I  herewith  transmit  to  you  copies  of  the  essays  entered  into  com- 
petition for  the  premium  in  the  past  year,  including  the  prize  essay, 
by  Albert  Doueywell,  a  practical  farmer,  of  this  county,  all  of 
which  you  may  publish  should  you  deem  them  worthy.  I  also 
forwanl  copies  of  the  statements  of  the  competitors  on  the  beet 
cultivated  and  improved  farms,  and  also  the  statements  of  the  suc- 
cessful competitore  on  grain  crops,  and  the  chief  articles  of  staple 
produce. 

An  address  was  delivered  before  the  Society  and  the  assembled 
multitude,  on  the  third  day  of  our  Fair,  on  invitation,  by  Governor 
Jos.  A.  Wright,  which  was  well  received;  but  the  address  being 
extemporaneous,  no  copy  was  furnished  us  for  publication. 

A  large  addition  has  been  made  to  the  number  of  membei*s  in 
the  current  year — the  books  showing  the  names  of  1,647  members 
to  have  been  enrolled.    This  will  evidence  its  prosperity  and  the 
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high  place  the  association  has  in  the  confidence  of  the  community) 
as  well  as  its  increased  facilities  for  nseliilness. 

The  Society  has  opened  a  regular  correspondence  with  the  Agri- 
cultural Bureaa  of  the  U.  S.  Patent  OfSce,  at  Washington,  receiving 
thereirom  and  forwarding  thereto  large  quantities  of  rare  and  vain- 
able  seeds  and  plants ;  and,  also,  furnishing  to  liiem  information, 
statistical  and  otherwise,  of  the  condition  of  agriculture,  horticul- 
ture, wine  growing,  gardening,  Ac,  in  this  part  of  the  State, 
together  with  the  process  of  culture,  &c.,  generally  practiced.  We 
recommend  that  the  State  Board  recommend  to  each  of  its  subor- 
dinate societies  the  pursuance  of  a  similar  course. 

I  give  below  an  abstract  of  the  Treasurer's  report  up  to  this  date, 
showing  the  financial  condition  of  the  Society  for  the  year  just 
expiring, 

RBCBIPTS. 

Amount  on  hand  from  last  year •SIS  45 

Amount  received  at  Fair,  1855 2,480  50 

Amount  received  from  county  treasury 20  00 

Amount  received  firom  lumber  sales,  &c. •  •  324  54 

Total  receipts $8,043  49 

XXPENDrrUBES. 

Total  amount  of  expenditures,  including  premiums,  build- 
ing fences,  &c.,  and  all  other  expenses  •  • 2,867  97 

Balance  in  treasuiy  at  this  date •  •  •     9775  52 


As  will  above  be  seen,  that  while  our  receipts  have  been  almost 
incredible  our  expenditures  have  been  enormous.  This  will  be 
accounted  for  by  the  necessity  of  a  large  outlay  in  leasing  and  im- 
proving the  Fair  grounds  before  spoken  of;  and  we  regard  it  as  an 
evidence  of  great  and  unprecedented  success  that  such  an  outlay  has 
not  involved  us  in  a  large  debt. 

The  recommendations  of  our  last  report  are  here  again  urged. 
While  the  last  General  Assembly  empowered  county  societies  to 
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purchase  and  hold  real  estate,  there  exists  on  our  statute  book  no 
law  directly  incorporating  them,  and  authorizing  them  to  sue  and 
be  sued,  &c.  ,  This  is  an  oversight  which  we  have  felt  the  force  of, 
and  it  should  be  remedied.  We  idso  recommended  the  incorpora- 
tion of  agricultural  libraries,  in  connection  with  county  or  district 
agricultural  and  mechanical  societies,  to  be  under  the  control  of 
their  respective  boards  of  directors. 

Since  our  last  report  a  consideraUe  number  of  valuable  books 
have  been  added  to  our  library,  which  now  numbers  about  two 
hundred  volumes.  With  proper  enoouragememt,  by  legislative  en- 
enactmenti  it  is  considered  that  such  libraries  can  be  rendered  highly 
useful  and  efficient  auxiliaries  to  the  societies. 

I  give  below  a  tabular  statem^t  of  the  productions  of  Fayette 
county,  and  of  each  township  in  the  county,  showing  the  number 
and  value  of  each  item  or  article  of  produce,  and  the  aggregate  in 
the  ivhole  county  and  each  township.  This  statement  is  compiled 
chiefly  from  the  reports  of  the  township  assessors  made  to  the 
county  auditor;  and  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Job  Stout,  county 
auditor,  for  reliable  data.  This  shows  the  amount  of  produce  raised 
in  1854.  It  is  not  a  Aill  report,  nor  intended  as  such,  but  is  only 
such  an  approximation  as  the  assessors  generally  make  to  the  actual 
amount  produced.  The  amount  of  produce  for  1855  will  be  much 
greater.    But  I  give  the  statement. 
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I  also  herewith  forward  a  tabular  statement  of  the  amonnt  of  pro- 
duce, Ac,  on  hand  in  the  county  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1855. 
This,  like,  the  foregoing,  is  probably  less  than  the  actual  amount, 
being  derived  from  the  same  sources^  but  is  at  least  a  sate  approxi- 
mation or  basis  to  estimate  from.  The  amount  on  hand  for  1st  of 
January,  1866,  will  be  much  greater. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  lists  much  care  and  attention  has  been 
given,  so  as  to  have  them  as  accurate  as  possible. 
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There  has  been  a  vezy  large  export  of  extra  fine  beeyes  to  Kew 
York,  daring  the  past  season,  by  Oaldwell  &  McCoUem,  of  this 
county.  Unfortunately,  the  statistics  of  this  exportation  are  not  at 
haad,  bat  it  is  hoped  they  will  be  famished  for  the  next  report. 
The  high  price  which  is  obtained  f«r  these  cattle  in  New  York,  and 
the  large  orders  received  which  it  is  impossible  to  fill,  attest  the 
superiority  of  our  breed  of  cattie,  and  ftirnish  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  m&rit  of  the  cattle  is  the  reason  why  they  9weq[>  the  stakes 
at  all  the  fairs. 

The  number  of  hogs  killed  the  pres^st  season,  in  Connersville^ 
and  packed  here,  is  about  25,000  head.  The  average  \Keight  is  212 
pounds.  The  average  price  paid  has  been  about  W.75  per  han- 
dred  pounds.  All  these  have  been  slaughtered  and  packed  at  the 
house  of  J.  Holton  &  Co. ;  the  other  houses  not  being  in  operation 
this  season. 

For  the  population  and  number  of  voters  of  the  county  I  refer 
to  tny  last  report,  as  there  has  been  very  little  change  since  then. 

We  send  our  greetings  and  congratulations  to  the  State  Board, 
for  the  late  success  of  the  annual  Fair  at  Indianapolis. 

We  also  congratulate  our  sister  associations  anew,  upon  the  close 
of  this  agricultural  year,  and  hope  that  by  a  unity  of  effort  we  may 
succeed  in  developing  yet  more  folly  the  vast  agricultural  wealth  of 
our  noble  State. 

Bespectfolly  submitted, 

SAM.  HERON,  Secretary. 

Approved  by  the  Society,  in  open  meeting,  at  the  annual  assem- 
blage held  Dec.  29, 1856. 

MINOR  MEEKER,  President. 
Sax.  HiBON,  Secretary, 
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FOUNTAIN  AND  WARREN  COUNTIES. 

[  Extract  frok  Rbport  of  1855.  ]  ' 

The  District  Agrictdlural  Society  composed  of  the  counties  of 
Fountain  and  Warren  held  their  annual  Fair  at  Attica  on  the 
4th  and  5th  days  of  October.  The  amount  of  the  receipts  was 
about  seven  hundred  dollars,  and  the  expenses  about  six  hundred 
dollars,  leaving  in  the  treasury  about  one  hundred  dollars. .  The 
oflScers  for  the  year  1855  are : 

President,  G.  D.  Wagner ;  Vice  President,  James  Williams ; 
Secretary,  Joseph  Pool. 

JAMES  WILLIAMS. 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

[  EXTBAOT  FBOH  RbPOBT  OF  1 864.  ] 

The  annual  Fair  of  Franklin  county  was  held  on  the  last  Wednes- 
day, Thursday,  and  Friday  of  September  last,  being  its  ihird  annual 
Fair.  It  was  largely  attended,  and  much  interest  manifested  on 
the  part  of  the  farming  community,  with  a  very  feir  show  of  the 
different  kinds  of  stock ;  but  owing  to  the  very  dry  season,  the  ex- 
hibition in  the  vegetable  department  was  quite  small,  though  much 
larger  than  was  previously  anticipated. 

The  annual  election  for  officers  was  held  on  the  first  Saturday  of 
February,  at  which  time  the  following  named  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year ; 

President,  Aaron  B.  Line;  Vice  President,  John  P.  Brady; 
Treasurer,  G.  B.  Bently ;  Secretary,  James  S.  Oolesoott. 

The  receipts  during  the  year  ending  Jan.  1, 1865,  were  #1,083  29 
The  disbursements  for  the  same  time  were 1,021  89 


Balance  in  the  treasury #60  40 

A.  E.-6 
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There  has  been  a  great  waking  np  among  the  farmers  of  thia 
county  npoQ  the  subject  of  improving  all  liie  different  kinds  of 
stock,  and  introducing  the  different  kinds  of  grain ;  but  the  raising 
of  sheep  has  not  received  the  attention  it  would  owing  to  their  de- 
struction bj  dogs,  and  manj  of  our  farmers  have  given  np  tiie  rais* 
ing  of  them. 

All  tt  which  is  respcctftillj  submitted. 

AARON  B.  LINE,  President. 


[  ExTiiACT  moM  Rbpobt  of  1855.  ] 

Hid  pioeeedingB  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1855  commenced 
with  the  tfnnual  meeting  on  the  first  Saturday  in  February,  when 
the  following  persons  were  elected  officers  for  the  year: 

President,  Dr.  Rufds  Haymond;  Vice  President,  Ephraim  K, 
Rodkafeller;  Secretary,  M.  J.  Kelly;  Treasurer,  T.  J.  Tyner. 

At  this  meeting  the  by-laws  were  so  changed  as  to  substitute 
quarterly  meetings  for  monthly  meetings,  which  had  previously 
been  held  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  no  two  having  been  al- 
lowed in  one  township  in  succession ;  and  the  time  of  holding  the 
annual  meeting  was  changed  from  the  first  Saturday  in  February  to 
the  first  Saturday  in  December.  Beyond  this  but  little  transpired. 
It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  it  was  not  without  some  doubts 
as  to  its  propriety  that  the  monthly  and  migrating  meetings  were 
discontiuued.  The  proceedings  at  them  were  of  course  not  veiy 
uniform ;  but  there  was  usually  an  address  by  one  of  the  members 
upon  such  subject  as  he  might  choose;  a  report  from  a  committee 
upon  some  subject  selected  at  the  previous  meeting  for  discussion ; 
and  a  discussion — ^generally  conversational  and  familiar — ^upon  the 
subject  of  the  report.  These  meetings,  and  especially  this  feature 
of  itskebr.  proceedings,  were  both  interestijig  and  profitable,  bat  fiiil- 
ing  to  awaken  aa  much  interest  in  Hie  particular  locaEtiee  in  whifih* 
they  were  held  as  was  anticipated,  and  proving  a  heavy  tax  upon 
tlie  li!b<Mr  of  those  throughout  the  county  by  whom  the  proceedings 
y/ete  chiefly  conducted,  it  was  thought  advisable  not  to  meet  mitre 

•  frequently  than  once  in  three  months ;  and  the  meetings  have  all 

.    b^6n  iM^dat  Brookville,  die  county  scat. 
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The  fourth  annual  Fair  was  held  at  Brookville  on  the  8d,  4th  and 
5th  days  of  October.  Enoonraged  by  the  success  of  former  fairs, 
the  directors  felt  authorized  to  increase  the  scale  of  premiums. 
The  result  folly  justified  their  anticipations.  The  number  of  entries 
was  much  larger  than  on  any  former  occasion.  During  the  first 
two  days  tiie  weather  was  unusually  fine,  the  attendance  large,  and 
every  thing  seemed  to  be  passing  ofi^  with  spirit  and  good  feeling. 
But  it  rained  copiously  and  almost  incessantly  during  all  of  the 
third  day.  The  number  in  attendance,  and  consequently  the  re- 
ceipts, were  much  smaller  on  that  day  than  they  would  have  been 
if  the  weather  had  continued  fayorable.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this 
unfavorable  termination,  the  results  of  the  Fair  were  highly  satis- 
tactory  to  the  Society,  and  indicated  a  marked  and  permanent  im- 
provement in  the  general  industrial  pursuits  of  the  county.  The 
superior  quality  of  the  agricultural  implements  on  exhibition  indi- 
cated at  once  an  improvement  in  the  skill  of  the  mechanic,  and  the 
taste  and  judgment  of  the  farmer.  The  exhibition  of  grains  was 
good ;  that  of  vegetables  large  and  fine.  In  the  ladies^  department 
the  display  far  surpassed  that  at  any  previous  fair ;  and  it  was  re- 
marked by  many  who  had  attended  neighboring  fairs,  that  they  had 
witnessed  none  where  this  department  of  ours  was  equaled.  , 

The  Society  has  experienced  much  difficulty  in  procuring  satis- 
factory certificates  from  Exhibitors  of  the  manner,  cost,  &c.,  of  the 
production  of  the  articles  exhibited.  They  have  received  none  of 
pe^liar  novelty  or  especial  value ;  and  deem  it  improper  to  encum- 
ber their  report  with  any  that  do  not  partake  of  one  or  both  of  these 
qualities. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  Fair  an  able  and  interesting  address 
was  delivered  by  lion.  John  M.  Milliken,  of  Butler  county,  Ohio, 
which  the  undersigned  regret  their  inability  to  fomish,  not  having 
it  in  their  possession. 

There  were  premiums  offered  for  the  best  essay  on  agriculture. 
The  first  premium  was  awarded  to  John  P.  Brady,  and  the  second 
to  A.  B.  Line. 

If  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  and  the  display  at  the  Fair 
have  indicated  an  onward  and  upward  progress  in  agriculture,  the 
improvement  has  been  still  more  strikingly  manifioBted  in  its  actual 
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pursuits.  Stimulated  by  the  high  prices  which  have  ruled  for  all 
kinds  of  produce  to  increased  exertions,  and  favored  by  a  fruitftil 
season,  the  labor  of  the  farmer  has  been  abundantly  rewarded  the 
past  year.  The  crop  of  com — the  leading  staple  of  the  county- 
was  never  so  large  in  the  aggregate,  or  so  uniformly  good.  It  may 
have  been  rather  heavier  on  the  "bottoms"  in  some  fonner  years, 
but  then  it  was  lighter  on  the  up-lands.  This  year  the  bottom  com 
was  good,  and  the  up-land  corn  approached  nearer  to  it  than  ever 
before.  Wheat,  the  next  crop  in  importance  to  com,  was  generally 
very  good;  yet  there  was  a  partial  failure  in  the  north-eastern  part 
of  the  county,  many  fields  being  seriously  injured  by  the  winter, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  fly.  The  yield  of  potatoes  was 
also  large,  and  .the  quality  never  better.  But  the  undersigned  have 
no  means  of  arriving  at  the  aggi*egate  amount  or  value  of  these  or 
other  products  before  the  Auditor  shall  have  made  his  report  from 
the  assessors'  lists. 

Cincinnati  furnishes  an  excellent  and  ready  market  fur  the  farm- 
ers in  the  eastern  part  of  our  county,  being  about  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  miles  distant.  But  the  general  market  for  the  produce  of  the 
county  is  on  the  White  Water  Valley  Canal,  which,  passing  through 
the  county  irom  north-west  to  south-east,  leads  directly  to  Cincin- 
nati. Prices  on  the  canal  range  but  a  trifle  lower  than  in  the  city, 
transportation  on  the  canal  being  easy  and^  cheap.  Wheat  was  at 
one  time  as  high  as  82.00 — at  another  as  low  as  91.00.  But  little, 
however,  was  sold .  at  either  of  these  figures.  The  average  price 
has  probably  been  about  91.55.  A  portion  of  the  crop  of  corn  for 
1854  went  ofi"  as  high  as  65  cents — that  of  1855  has  generally 
brought  from  30  to  35  cents. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

EUFUS  HAYMOND,  President. 
M.  J.  Kbllt,  Secreumf. 


GRANT  COUNTY. 

[Extract  fbom  Repobt  of  1864.] 

Said  Society  was  oiganized  on  the  13th  day  of  August,  1S53| 
and  adopted  a  constitution  in  pursuance  to  the  law,  which  was 
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signed  by  abont  sixty-one  persons,  which  has  since  been  swelled  to 
one  hundred  and  forty-three  persons. 

The  first  Fair  was  held  October  2l8t,  1853,  a  report  of  which, 
together  with  the  particulars,  will  be  found  in  the  last  annual  re- 
port of  this  Society  to  the  State  Board. 

On  th^  4th  of  March,  1854,  the  Society  met  and  selected  the  fol- 
lowing offioers  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz: 

President,  N.  W.^Frazier;  Vice  President,  Bobert  Beatty;  Sec- 
retary, Iredell  Jackson;  Treasurer,  Zimri  Reynolds. 

The  second  Fair  was  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  October,  1854,  and 
was  attended  by  about  two  thousand  persons,  who  seemed  to  take 
a  deep  interest  in  the  exhibition,  especially  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  Fair  had  been  postponed  on  account  of  the  sickness,  and 
which  had  not  subsided  to  a  very  great  extent  up  to  the  day  of  the 
Fair. 

The  display  of  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs  was  excellent,  and  some 
of  each  of  the  species  exhibited  was  of  as  good  a  quality  as  can  be 
found  in  the  State. 

The  vegetable  department  of  our  home  productions,  notwithstand- 
ing the  unfavorableness  of  the  season  for  full  development,  was  bet- 
ter than  could  reasonably  have  been  anticipated,  such  as  apples, 
com,  cabbage,  sweet  potatoes,  butter,  beets,  &c.  All  things  con- 
sidered, the  exhibition  was  highly  creditable  to  the  productions  of 
our  county  and  the  industrial  interests  of  its  citizens. 

The  Society  has  expended  something  like  9385  in  fitting  up  per- 
manently the  fair  grounds  for  fiiture  exhibitions. 

The  Treasurer's  report  shows  the  following  financial  condition  ol 
the  Society: 

Cash  received $401  59 

Expenses 333  06 

Balance  in  treasury 968  54 

The  list  of  premiums  awarded  amounted  to  9128,  a  published 
copy  of  which  is  herewith  forwarded. 
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The  improvements  in  agricnltujre  and  hooflidiald  manuiactBreSy 
further  than  what  generally  marks  new  connties  rapidl}^  adyascing 
in  wealth  and  population,  need  not  be  more  particularly  noted. 
The  principal  kinds  of  agricultural  productions  are  wheat,  rye,  In- 
dian com,  buckwheat,  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes. .  The  aggregate 
cannot  be  ascertained  with  certainty.  We  gire,  however,  an  esti- 
mate compared  with  the  census  of  1850:  ' 

» 

Wheat.  Rye.  Oo».  PoUtoM^        BockwlMfti. 

1850, 90,961        40,000        361,318        11,813  785 

1854, 110,000        50,000        450,000        20,000        1 ,000 

Our  produce  market  is  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  from  whence 
it  is  shipped  to  the  lake.  The  Mississinewa  river  affords  excellent 
water  privileges,  whilst  numerous  streams  flowing  into  it  run  flour- 
ing mills  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Our  people  seem  to  expe- 
rience no  inconvenience  for  want  of  mill  &cilitie6. 

Bespectftilly  submitted. 

N.  W.  FRAZIER,  President. 
Jas.  a.  Stretch,  Secretary  pro  tern. 


[ExTliAOT  FBQX  BbFOBT  Off  1855.] 

The  Grant  County  Agricultural  Society  was  organized  in  August^ 
1853,  and  the  first  Fair  was  held  in  Marion,  commencing  on  the 
2l8t  of  October  following.  As  an  evidence  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  Society,  we  would  state  that  at  that  time  the  amount  of  cash 
received  from  all  sources  amounted  to  8206.05;  at  the  close  of  our 
lait  Fair  the  proceeds  amounted  to  about  9386.08.  It  will  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  unfavorableness  of  the  fall  for  seeding,  <S^.,  on  ae> 
count  of  the  extremely  wet  weather,  operated  very  much  against 
Ae  farmers,  as  a  general  thing,  turning  out  to  the  Fair  last  fall,  al- 
though in  numbers,  interest,  stock,  &c.,  we  think  it  would  compare 
fijkvorably  with  past  years.  The  exhibition  of  hogs  especially,  waA 
9«ch  as  certainly  did  great  credit  to  the  county.  There  were  also 
numerous  competitors  on  farms,  crops,  cattie,  horses,  jacks,  jennies, 
^t  variety  of  fruits,  &c. 

Isaac  Yandevanter,  Esq.,  on  the  second  day  of  the  Fair,  detiv- 
ered  a  very  excellent  address  on  the  importance  of  agricuitaral  or* 
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.ganimtion,  and  id  the  grei^t  necesflity  of  agfiooltura)  aclmatiaii    It 
waa  listened  to  attentively. 

The  Society  has  leased  a  piece  of  ground  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
fenced  it  with  a  good  substantial  board  feaoe,  wbikl  Hm  miimed 
part  has  been  nicely  and  conveniently  arranged  and  fitted  npfer  tiie 
reception  and  exhibition  of  stock  and  articles  of  all  descriptions. 
IRiis  arrangement  has  well-nigh,  if  not  enti^ly,  ezbaasted  fte  trea- 
sury ;  but  yet  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  pursue  this  policy  as  being 
tiie  cheapest  in  the  end.  For  several  years  to  come  the  Society  will 
not  be  at  any  expense  in  preparing  for  the  Fairs,  and  we  oonfidently 
anticipate  a  flush  treasury  hereafter.  It  is  proper  to  state^  howeyer« 
that  we  have  kept  out  of  debt,  and  paid  the  premiums  awavdod. 

Of  the  County. — ^The  county  is  well  supplied  with  water,  siwne, 
timber,  &c.  The  land  is  generally  undulating,  and  the  soil  rich  and 
piroductive.   The  market  is  generally  on  the  Wabash  caflA^  fbr  grain 

products — hogs  are  driven  to  the  Bellefontaine  railroad. 

.• 

Wheat. — ^This  is  an  excellent  couaty  for  the  production  of  wheat. 
Last  year  our  farmers  harvested  an  unprecedented  crop.  The  variety 
in  use  is  principally  the  Wabash,  although  other  varieties  ave  in- 
troduced more  or  less. 

OiUs^  Grass^  Ac.^  are  produced  abundantly,  and  what  is  not  con- 
sumed at  home,  is  readily  disposed  of  to  our  neighbors. 

Hogs. — ^This  is  a  decided  hog  county,  and  the  present  year  has 
furnished  a  greater  qua\itity  than  any  former  year. 

Com  is  produced  in  great  abundance  in  our  county— portions  of 
it  is  capable  of  yielding  with  any  county  in  the  State,  atthoii^  the 
crop  is  imperfectly  cultivated.  Our  Society  is  doing  aii%eb  by  w^ 
of  engendering  an  honorable  competition  in  isixm  pr«diioti<»BB, 
which  we  trust  will  result  in  producing  a  higher  grade  ol  0Q2tiiM> 
tion.  We  are  satisfied  lands  with  us  that  now  produce  one  hundred 
bushels  of  com  per  acre,  could  easily  be  made  to  yield  one  hundred 
and  fifty  bushels,  if  &rmers  would  pursue  a  different  course.  It  is 
such  results  we  hope  to  obtain  through  our  agricultural  orgauiza- 
tious. 

We  congratalate  the  members  of  the  Society  upon  tte  pveaent 
cheering  prospectp  of  our  infimt  agricultural  oiganintioii^  aad  oaa- 
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fideatly  trust  that  another  year  will  place  ub  where  we  jnstly  be- 
long, side  by  side  with  other  and  older  counties  in  pushing  ahead 
the  car  of  agriculture. 

From  the  Treasurer's  report  we  learn  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
Society  for  tilie  past  year  have  been  as  follows : 

Amount  received  ••••• •      $386  08 

Expended  to  this  date  about .• 324  42 

Leaving  a  balance  of $61  66 

fHo  be  applied  on  further  orders  or  claims,  if  any  should  remain 
unsatisfied. 

The  present  officers  of  the  Society  are  as  follows : 

President,  N.  W.  Ftazier;  Vice  President,  John  Hammell;  Sec- 
retary, James  F.  McDowell;  Treasurer,  M.  Bradford. 

Bespectfolly  submitted, 

JAS.  F.  McDowell,  Secretary. 
January  1, 1856.  / 


QREENE  COUNTY. 

[  Extract  fbok  Report  of  1854.  ] 

After  having  held  a  few  meetings,  in  accordance  with  previous 
notice,  this  Society  was  fully  organized  on  the  14th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 185t,  adopting  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  electing  the 
following  officers : 

Martin  Wines,  President;  J.  V.  Codington,  Vice  President;  P. 
Schultze,  Secretary;  J.  M.  Humphreys,  Treasurer. 

At  the  start,  with  only  twenty-five  members,  the  warm  fi'iends  of 
the  Society  seen  their  number  increase  beyond  their  best  expecta- 
tions— ^before  the  close  of  the  year  we  had  one  hundred  and  thirty^ 
nine  regular  members  on  the  roll.    At  the  quarterly  meeting  held 
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in  Bloomfield  on  the  28ih  of  April,  1854,  it  was  resolved  ijh&t  an 
annnal  Fair  should  be  held  on  the  18th  and  19th  days  of  October, 
in  Bloomfield,  our  connty  seat. 

In  consequence  of  the  severe  drouth  last  summer,  a  general  de- 
pression prevailed  in  the  fuming  commanitj,  yet  at  the  Fair  a 
more  general  attendance  and  interest  was  manifested  by  the  mem- 
bers and  community  at  large  for  its  wellfare  and  general  prosperity 
than  could  have  be^i  looked  for  under  the  oppressive  circumstan- 
ces. Crops  of  com,  wheat  and  all  kinds  of  garden  vegetables  being 
very  light,  no  samples  were  exhibited.  A  considerable  number  of 
horses,  cattle,  mules,  and  hogs  were  on  the  ground,  some  of  then) 
well  worthy  of  the  premiums  offered.  The  manufiEu^tured  articles 
were  not  abundant,  but  of  good  and  substantial  qualities.  Some 
very  excellent  varieties  of  fruit  were  presented.  Agricultural  im- 
plements, such  as  wagons,  plows,  harrows,  &c.,  were  found  for  the 
inspection  of  the  public,  on  which  premiums  were  awarded.  Some 
butter  and  cheese  of  superior  qualities  were  also  exhibited. 

Now  to  speak  of  our  first  Fair  in  general,  we  must  say  that  under 
the  oppressed  circumstances  we  can  but  be  very  well  satisfied  for 
this  first  effort,  and  should  we  have  had  another  exhibition  shortly 
after,  at  least  three  times  the  amount  would  have  been  exhibited. 
We  feel  confident  that  strong  efforts  will  be  made  for  our  next  Fair, 
and  if  Divine  Providence  should  bless  us  with  good  crops,  almost 
any  article  Greene  county  produces,  either  from  the  soil  or  manu- 
factured, will  be  well  represented. 

The  first  day  the  awarding  committees  inspected  the  exhibited 
articles,  and  made  their  report  to  the  Secretary.  In  the  morning  of 
the  second  day,  Wm.  Mack,  Esq,,  addressed  the  community,  fol- 
lowed by  different  other  members,  trying  to  rouse  up  the  citizens  of 
our  county  to  join  in  an  enterprise  which  is  bound  to  give  lasting 
benefits  to  the  country. 

Officers  elected  for  the  year  1854-^55 : 

President,  F.  B.  Cressy ;  Vice  President,  John  Jones ;  Secretary, 
Peter  Schultze;  Treasurer,  Jos.  Lyons;  Librarian,  H.  Van  Slyke. 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  we  Will  answer  some  of  the  in- 
terrogatories in  your  circular: 
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1.  .  WAsai. — ^The  best  varidty  of  wheat  for  this  oounty  in  thon^t 
to  be  the  smooth  white  wheat,  it  being  less  liable  to  rasi,  and  um^ 
taring  earlier  in  the  season.  Abont  one  bnahel,  if  sown  Ifj  the  Ifilh 
of  September,  is  sufficient  for  one  acre.  The  prevailing  price  du- 
ring the  present  season  has  ranged  frqni  75  cents  to  91.25  per 
bushel.  Our  market  place  is  at  several  points  on  the  cankl.  Aver- 
age yield  per  acre  about  twelve  bushels.  Considerable  damage  has 
been  done  this  season  by  the  Hessian  fly  throughout  the  county ; 
tiie  weavel  also  made  its  appearance  in  several  places.  It  is  gener- 
ally believed  by  the  farmers  that  late  sown  wheat  is  not  often  in- 
jured by  the  Hessian  fly,  yet  there  is  no  certain  remedy  known 
amongst  us  that  will  prevent  the  ravages  of  this  insect.  The  com- 
mon method  to  preserve  wheat  from  the  weavel  is  to  thresh  and 
leave  it  in  the  chaff  till  used. 

2.  Com, — Several  varieties  both  of  white  and  yellow  com  are 
raised.  Yellow  corn,  in  general,  is  thought  best  for  stock,  and 
white  for  bread  or  feeding  swine.  The  manner  of  preparing  the 
ground  is  by  plowing  with  a  two-horse  or  ox  team,  fisirrowing  out 
about  four  feet  apart  each  way,  and  covering  with  the  hoe  libout 
two  inches  deep.  Usual  time  of  planting  from  the  1st  to  the  lOtii 
of  May.  When  small  it  is  hoed  once,  and  generally  plowed  three 
or  four  times;  some  use  tiie  harrow.  The  yield  in  the  bottom 
averages  from  fifty  to  sixty  bushels — ^up-land,  thirty  to  forty  bosh- 
els  per  acre.  Market  price  has  been  from  thirty  to  fifty  ceniB  per 
bushel.    A  large  portion  of  our  corn  is  fed  to  hogs. 

3.  liye  is  only  raised  in  small  quantities,  partly  for  pasture. 
Barley,  but  very  little  seen  in  the  county.  Large  quantities  of  oats 
are  raised,  and  yield  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  bushels  per  aere 
— ^price  from  thirty  to  forty  cents. 

4.  In  making  meadows,  the  grass  most  preferred  is  timothy 
mixed  with  red  clover.  A  large  proportion  of  the  meadows  in  this 
county  are  of  red-top  grass.  If  the  weather  allows  it,  the  hay  is  fed 
to  cattle  on  the  meadows.  Timothy  requires  about  six  quarts  of 
seed  per  acre;  red-top  twice  that  amount.  The  yield  is,  timothy 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  tuns,  red-top  one  fourth  less.  Most  all 
the  hay  is  fed  to  stock,  whidi  finds  a  ready  market  at  home.  The 
prices  vary  from  five  to  seven  or  eight  dollars  per  tun. 
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6.  It  is  believed,  with  regard  to  the  product  of  batter  and  cheese, 
that  one  oow  will  yield  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  pounds, 
besides  raising  her  calf.  Both  are' about  alike  in  price,  say  from 
eight  to  twelve  cents  per  pound. 

6.  Of  neat  cattle,  we  can  only  say  that  three  years  old  -sold  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  dollai-s  per  head,  weighing  from  eight  hundred  to 
one  thousand  pounds  gross.  Good  dairy  cows  sell  in  the  spring 
fix)m  twenty  to  twenty- five  d<^ars,  in  the  fall  they  may  be  had  for 
about  throe-fourths  that  price. 

7.  It  is  believed  that  the  large  sized  sheep  is  most  profitable  both 
for  mutton  or  fleeces ;  a  medium  quality  between  coai-se  and  fine 
wool  is  most  preferred  for  domestic  &brics.  At  the  present  time, 
sheep  is  thought  with  us  profitable  stock,  worth  one  dollar  and  fifiy 
cents  per  head. 

8.  The  Byefield  hog  is  most  esteemed  by  our  farmers,  either  for 
home  consumption  or  market.  A  considerable  number  of  hogs  are 
&ttened  in  this  county,  part  of  which  are  packed  along  the  canal. 
We  consider  the  best  method  of  curing  bacon  and  bams  to  mix 
about  half  a  pound  of  pepper  and  one  pound  of  sugar  with  twenty 
pounds  of  salt  to  two .  hundred  pounds  of  meat.  Prices  of  pork, 
mostly  mast  pork,  this  season,  four  dollars  per  hundred. 

9.  Of  hemp,  very  little  or  none  is  raised  in  the  county.  The 
blue  potato  and  pink-eyes  are  thought  to  be  much  the  best  varieties 
— the  former  for  any  season,  the  latter  for  late  use.  Tlie  metliod  of 
tillage,  is  planting  in  a  good  sized  hill,  and  afterwards  keeping 
them  free  from  weeds.  The  average  yield  per  acre  fi-om  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels.  On  account  of 
the  drouth,  the  yield  was  very  small,  and  hence  the  price  was  £rom 
one  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  bushel. 

10.  In  the  culture  of  fruit  great  neglect  has  hitherto  prevailed^ 
hmce  fine  grafted  fruit  is  but  thin  over  the  county. 

11.  The  eastern  part  of  Greene  county  is  rolling  land,  generally 
of  a  day  soil,  partly  underlayed  with  sand  or  lime  stone.  Large 
quantities  of  ir<m  ore  are  found  on  Richland  creek.  Beds  of  stone 
coal  are  found  in  abundance.  Almost  every  variety  of  timber  may 
be  found  here.    The  western  part  of  the  county  is  generally  undu- 
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lating  prairie  land,  clay  soil,  producing  large  crops  of  corn,  oats, 
and  grass.  Oak  timber  and  hickory  prevail.  The  bottoms  of 
White  and  Eel  river  are  of  inexhaustible  fertility.  Large  bodies  Of 
wet  land  are  to  be  found  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  county. 
The  mode  of  draining  the  same,  lately  done  by  the  State,  has  proved 
an  entire  failure;  although  much  money  has  been  expended,  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  reclaiming  wet  land  has  been  accomplished. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

MARTIN  WINES,  President. 
Petbb  Schultzb,  Secretary, 


HAMILTON  COUNTY. 

[  Extract  fbom  Report  op  1854.  ] 

The  following  report  includes  a  period  of  four  years,  being  the 
transactions  and  operations  of  the  Hamilton  County  Agricultural 
Society  for  that  time ;  this  being  their  first  report  to  the  parent 
board. 

The  Society  was  organized  August  28,  1862,  by  adoping  a  con- 
stitution and  by-laws,  at  t^e  court  house  in  said  county. 

Dr.  T.  T.  Butler,  President ;  M.  D.  Stoneman  and  Thos.  Harvy, 
Vice  Presidents ;  B.  W.  Williams,  Treasurer ;  DeWitt  C.  Chip- 
man,  Secretary. 

An  interesting  and  instructive  address  was  delivered  by  William 
Garver,  Esq.,  at  the  Fair  held  at  Noblesville,  October  14,  1852. 

At  the  Fair  held  at  Strawtown,  in  October,  1863,  L.  Farly  de- 
livered an  interesting  address  upon  the  subject  of  Agriculture  at 
large,  and  compared  the  past  and  p^sent  comforts,  improvements, 
and  productions  of  our  county. 

County  Fairs  were  held  at  Noblesville,  on  the  25th  and  26th 
days  of  September,  1854,  and  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th  days  of  Oc- 
tober, 1855,  in  a  neat  and  tasty  inclosure  of  three  sides,  with  the 
placid  river  on  the  fourth.    Stalls  for  Borses  and  jacks,  pens  for 
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sheep  and  hogs,  rings  for  competing  animals  and  equestrians,  long 
tables  groaning  with  vegetables  and  brilliant  with  flowers,  sheds 
and  rooms  for  the  display  of  ornamental  needle-work  and  articles 
of  home  fabrication,  with  the  life  and  bustieof  a  very  large  and  well 
satisfied  andienee,  gave  edat  to  the  cause  of  Agriculture  in  this 
county,  and  causes  increased  interest  in  this  great  department  of 
national  wealth  and  grandeur.  The  Fair  lasted  two  days,  and  con- 
tinued with  undiminished  interest  until  the  close. 

It  has  been  found  impossible,  in  the  hurry  and  press  of  business, 
to  enforce  and  comply  with  the  requirements  ot  law,  in  propound- 
ing those  series  of  questions  expected  on  these  occasions  ;  therefore 
the  practical  information  from  our  county  is  of  little  value  to  the 
State  Board.  Even  the  committee  on  tarms  have  failed  to  make 
any  report  to  the  Secretary.  In  the  derth  of  other  matters  I  write 
the  following  general  information.  Hamilton  county  is  situated 
along  White  River,  with  Cicero,  Fall,  Stony,  Duck,  and  Bear 
Creeks,  traversing  it  in  various  directions.  White  River,  with 
considerable  bottoms  of  rich  and  inexhaustible  soil,  meanders 
through  the  county  from  north-east  to  south-west,  receiving  in  its 
course  the  above  creeks,  with  other  numerous  but  small  tributaries, 
which  add  immensely  to  its  agricultural  facilities.  Few  counties  in 
the  State  can  surpass  this  in  the  richness  and  productiveness  of  its 
soil.  The  fiurms  generally  are  in  a  good  state  of  improvement — 
more  productive  than  ornamental.  Hi^  farmers  are  increasing  in 
intelligence,  wealth  and  indep3ndence.  The  surplus  productions 
are  heavy,  and  consist  of  wheat,  com,  potatoes,  pork,  beef,  and 
all  the  cereals  comhion  to  this  latitude,  which  will  compare  favora- 
bly with  any  county  of  our  age  and  inhabitants  in  the  State. 

'Rie  number  of  farms  in  the  county  is 1,861 

The  number  of  acres  under  improvement 66,264 

The  number  of  acres  unimproved •  •  131,371 

Total  improvements  and  implements •  •  •  •  •  •1,095,024 

Number  of  horses,  asses  and  mules 4,330 

Number  of  cattie 7,809 

Number  of  sheep 14,929 

Numberof  hogs 27,364  • 

Bushels  of  wheat :  •  •  •  64,872 

Bushels  of  com • ...•.•...  668,908 

Butter  and  cheese,  pounds • • 165,626 
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Although  our  connty  has  made  but  little  noise  in  agricultural 
gatherings  and  books,  she  has  steadily  advanced  her  substantial  in- 
ter^ts,  and  from  the  above  statistics  we  conclude  she  is  not  fiur  in 
die  rear  of  those  who  are  foremost  in  the  march  of  time. 

An  increasing  interest  is  felt  in  agricultural,  horticultural,  and 
manufacturing  a£Surs  in  this  county,  which  is  an  auspicious  omen 
for  the  future,  a  bright  prestige  of  improvement. 

Herewith  is  the  address  delivered  at  the  Fair  by  DeWitt  0. 
Ohipman,  for  your  disposal. 

DE  WITT  C.  CHIPMAN,  Secretary. 
January,  1866. 


HANCOCK  COUNTY. 

The  Hancock  County  Agricultural  Society  was  first  organized 
on  the  6th  of  June,  1853,  and  held  its  first  Fair  in  the  town  of 
Qreenfield,  on  the  39th  and  80th  of  September  and  1st  of  October 
in  the  same  year.  The  report  of  this  first  efibrt  to  arouse  a  spirit 
of  honorable  competition  among  the  farmers  of  the  county  was  by 
some  oversight  never  forwarded.  Suffice  it  to  say  now,  that  the  ef- 
fi>rt  succeeded  beyond  the  expection  of  its  most  sanguine  friends, 
and  the  interest  awakened  at  the  first  Fair  has  been  steadily  grow- 
ing and  spreading,  until  we  think  the  farmers  of  our  county  are  as 
keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  these  gatherings  of  the  people, 
where  practical  knowledge  is  received  and  imparted,  as  those  of 
any  other  portion  of  the  State. 

The  second  Fair  of  the  Society  was  also  held  in  the  town  of 
Qreenfield,  in  the  month  of  September,  1854.  The  articles  exhi- 
bited, in  number  and  variety,  exceeded  the  previous  year  fifty  per 
cent.,  and  in  quality  there  was  a  manifest  improvement. 

'  The  show  of  fruits  and  vegetables  was  very  large,  and  consider- 
ing the  drouth  which  so  generally  prevailed,  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  few  counties  in  the  State  could  compete  with  ours  in  this 
yoar'a  products  of  the  soil.    A  great  portion  of  the  snrfiM^e  of  Han* 
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ooek  18  flat,  requiring  heavy  drainage,  and  it  is  getting  it,  and  the 
lai^  Burplas  of  com  shipped  in  the  course  of  the  year,  when  we 
oonsider  the  amount  of  unimproved  absentee  land  yet  in  the  coun- 
ty, was  evidence  that  in  a  dry  season  we  can  beat  the  undulating 
soil,  while  in  a  wet  one,  through  the  means  of  our  drains,  we  can 
oqual  them. 

I  have  no  statistics  at  hand  to  show  the  amount  of  com  shipped 
from  the  crop  of  1854,  but  all  agree  that  it  was  fifty  per  cent,  more 
than  any  previous  year,  besides  feeding  our  usual  amount* of  ho£S. 
Perhaps  the  heavy  mast  of  the  season  had  some  effect  on  the 
amount  fed ;  yet  granting  this,  the  yield  per  acre  was  above  an 
average. 

The  Society  commenced  their  labors  early  in  the  year  1855,  in- 
tending to  spare  no  labor  nor  no  expense  within  their  means,  to 
make  the  Fair  of  this  year  as  attractive  as  possible.  A  large 
amount  and  variety  of  silver  ware  was  ordered  for  premiums,  and 
the  list  was  published  early  and  generally  circulated.  Oovemor 
Wright  was  invited  to  address  the  Society  and  tiie  citizens  general- 
ly, sometime  during  the  summer,  and  in  the  month  of  June  he  re- 
sponded to  the  call.  A  large  assemblage  of  persons  from  every 
township  in  the  county  met  him  at  Greenfield,  an<J  listened  with 
marked  attention  to  his  able  and  instructive  lecture.  That  the  peo- 
ple were  pleased  and  benefitted  by  the  address  of  the  Governor, 
there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Our  Fair  was  fixed  for  the  12th,  18th,  and  14th  of  September,  to 
be  held  on  the  ground  of  the  Fair  of  1854,  and  the  oflScers  of  the 
Society  made  every  arrangement  for  the  accommodation  of  a  large 
amount  of  stock,  for  the  expression  was  very  general  that  the  show 
would  correspond  with  the  improvement  known  to  have  taken  place 
during  the  two  years  past,  in  the  quality  of  stock  generally,  and 
horses  and  Durham  cattle  particularly.  The  number  of  entries  ex- 
ceeded that  of  1854,  nearly  as  much  as  that  year  had  beat  1853, 
comprising  every  species  of  product  adapted  to  our  climate  and 
soil.  The  ladies,  too,  contributed  liberally  of  articles  of  taste  and 
utilitj,  of  their  muiufiictnre.  A  good  time  generally  was  antici- 
pated. The  day  before  the  opening  of  the  Fair,  the  ground  was 
covered  with  articles  for  exhibition,  and  the  Floral  Hall  was  liter- 
ally crowded. 
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The  morning  of  the  12th  was  cloudy,  and  the  believers  in  the 
theory  that  the  heavy  firing  of  the  contending  armies  in  the  Crimea 
produced  the  constant  rains  that  distinguished  the  summer  and  &U 
of  1855,  expressed  the  hope  that  the  rival  Generals  would  suspend 
operations  for  a  few  days.  Their  hopes  were  delusive.  The  firing, 
it  is  presumed,  was  continued,  for  the  rain  fell  in  torrents  upon  the 
Fair  Ground,  putting  to  flight  most  completely  all  the  pleasure  to 
be  (Jerived  from  the  exhibition. 

The  oflScers  of  the  Fair,  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  the  ex- 
hibitors fought  bravely  against  the  storm.  The  awarding  coounit- 
tees  made  their  reports  in  frill,  the  published  premiums  were  all 
paid,  and  although  it  exhausted  the  frmds  of  the  Society,  the  direc- 
tory thought  it  advisable  to  award  premiums  on  such  special  arti- 
cles of  merit  as  had  not  been  enumerated  in  the  published  list. 

The  result  of  the  Pair  of  this  year,  although  unfortunate  in  a  pe- 
cuniary point  of  view,  has  tested  the  stamina  of  the  members  of 
the  Society,  and  proven  that  they  are  not  to  be  deterred  from  their 
onward  course,  by  difficulties  and  disappointments. 

The  directors  at  their  last  meeting  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  lib- 
erality of  the  citizens  of  the  county  for  means  to  purchase  and  per- 
manently enclose  giound  for  a  Fair.  They  have  assurance  from 
the  townships  that  this  appeal  will  be  met  in  a  kindly  and  liberal 
spirit. 

The  com,  wheat,  and  hog  crop,  has  been  an  average  one  for 
1856.  The  prospect  of  a  low  price  for  com  led  to  a  wasteftd 
method  of  feeding,  so  that  the  surplus  for  shipping  may  not  be  bo 
great*  as  in  1854,  when  every  ear  was  careftilly  garnered,  yet  the 
yield  per  acre  does  not  fall  short. 

Potatoes  and  garden  vegetables  were  short  this  year,  and  in 
many  of  the  crops  of  potatoes,  a  tendency  to  dry  rot  seems  to  pre- 
vail.   The  same  remark  will  apply  to  fruit,  particularly  the  apple. 

EeBpectfuUy  submitted, 

JAMES  TYNER,  President. 
Joseph  Mathers,  jSeontary. 
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HENDRICKS  COUNTY. 

[  EXTKACT  VBOM  RbPORT  OF  1854.  ] 

The  President  and  Secpstary  of  the  Hendrick9  County  Agricul- 
tural Society  submit  the  following  report  for  the  present  year. 

The  Society  entered  upon  the  year  under  circumstances  some- 
what embarrassing.  The  treasury  was  empty,  and  a  debt  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  dollars  contracted  last  year,  outstanding. 

It  has,  however,  been  enabled  to  liquidate  that  debt,  pa)r  out  over 
four  hundred  dollars  in  premiums,  and  meet  all  the  demands  and 
expenses  of  the  current  year,  except  some  small  claims,  about 
equal  in  amount  to  the  value  of  the  silver  ware  and  other  premi- 
ums on  hand  for  next  year,  and  they  will  be  paid  early  in  the  ap- 
proaching season. 

The  Society  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  numbering  near  three 
hundred  of  the  best  and  most  enterprising  farmers  and  mechanics 
of  the  county. 

It  exerts  a  good  influence,  and  will  doubtless  be  the  source  of 
great  improvement  in  the  various  industrial  pursuits  of  the  comity. 

The  Society  has  revised  its  constitution  during  tiie  present  year, 
and  will  hereafter  hold  its  annual  meetings,  for  the  election  of  oflS- 
cers  and  directors,  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  December,  and  hold 
quarterly  meetings  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  March,  June,  and 
September. 

It  is  the  design  to  have  an  address  delivered  at  each  meeting, 
and  it  was  resolved  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society,  to  award  a 
premium  of  five  ddUars  to  the  member  who  would  prepare  and 
read  at  the  next  meeting,  the  best  essay  on  either  of  the  following 
subjects;  provided  there  be  three  or  more  competitors. 

Ist^— The  raising  of  Bread  Orains ; 

2d — The  rearing  and  improvement  of  atoek ;  and 

8d — ^The  management  of  the  fBom. 

Such  incentivea  will  tend  to  the  disseminatipn  of  knowledge  in 

A.  B.— 6- 
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regard  to  these  several  branches  of  hu&bandry,  and  perhaps  farnish 
information  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  next  annual  report. 

There  has  been  ttiree  addiesses  delirered  to  the  Society  dnrinji; 
this  year,  to-wit : 

One  by  Kev.  Mr.  Cnny,  on  the  Ist  day  of  Mi^t^h ; 
One  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cole,  on  the  7th  day  of  June ;  and 
Oae  by  Berr.  Ifip.  Bnvg^er,  on  the  dOtb  day  ot  December. 

TAe  Fair.— Th^  Society  held  its  third  annual  Fair  m  the  iMb^ 
20th,  and  21st  days  of  September. 

The  number  of  horses  entered  for  exhibitijoU)  142 ;  and  nearly  ail 
of  them  w^f^  of  superior  quality. 

The  stallions  and  brood-mares  were  excellent,  and  a  more  splen- 
did selection  of  saddle  and  buggy  horses  cannot  be  found  in  any 
county  in  the  State.  But  the  exhibition  of  colts  was  not  quite  as 
gaod  aa  that  of  bat  year. 

The  number  of  cattle  of  all  ages,  109 ;  mostly  thorough  bred, 
short  horn,  and  some  of  them  very  fine,  but  some  of  the  best  cattle 
in  thA  cpun^  were  not  exhibited. 

The  number  of  jacks,  jennets,  mules,  swine  and  sheep,  was  not 
vesy  bi]^  but  each  tribe  was  represented  by  some  oS  its  best  spe- 


The  Jbrming  implements,  though  not  very  numerous,  added 
much  to  the  interest  of  the  Fair.  Among  them  were  some  excel- 
lent "Rounder  Plows,"  made  by  Wm.  Roseberry,  of  Danville,  and 
one  two  horse  plow,  manu&ctnred  by  J.  £.  Moore,  of  the  same 
fim^  patented  by  E.  A.  Grahaai,  of  Preble  county,  Ohio,  Octo- 
ber 4th)  186S.  liiis  plow  is  decidedly  the  best  tfiat  has  been  used 
ij|  tbia  cowntyf  &e  celebrated  "  Richmond  Plows"  not  excepted. 
It  is  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  ground,  sod,  trash,  or  stubble,  and  ia 
changed  to  suit  either  by  merely  turning  a  screw.  It  will  plow  in 
any  kind  of  soil  without  clogging,  and  will  do  the  same  work,  with 
Jess  power,  than  the  Richmond  Plow. 

Mr.  Moore  has  bought  the  right  for  this  county,  and  is  engaged 
'%'mmiiitumiA^  tkise  i^owB,  so  Hmt  the  flMders  of  Hendiidka 
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county  can  obtain  as  good  plows  here  as  they  can  at  any  other 
place  in  the  State,  or  perhaps  in  the  United  States. 

The  merits  of  &e  plows  exhibited  by  Mr.  Boseberry  and  Mr. 
Moore,  were  tested  in  a  plowing  match  on  the  third  day  of  the  Fair, 
and  the  premium  awm-ded  to  Mr.  Moore. 

The  vegetable  productions  exhibited  were  numerous  and  large, 
considering  the  diy  season.  Some  pumpkins,  melons,  and  potatoes 
of  extraordinary  size,  and  very  fine  fpeeimens  of  the  various  kinds 
of  fruits. 

The  ladies'  department  was  well  supplied  with  various  articles 
of  domestic  manufacture — ^they  did  their  full  share  in  rendering  the 
Fair  one  of  inteiest  toA  profit.  The  total  number  of  entries  was 
400. 

In  some  respects  the  Fair  was  inferior  to  that  of  last  year,  and 
in  others  it  was  much  superior.  Taken  altogether,  it  was  a  very 
good  exhibition,  such  as  will  do  honor  to  the  Society  and  county. 

The  ladies  of  our  county,  though  not  fanatical  on  the  subject  of 
womens'  rights,  are  disposed  to  complain  of  the  injustice  done  them 
in  these  agricultural  fairs.  And  their  complaint  is  not  without 
cause ;  for  it  is  a  notorious  &ct,  that  while  a  man,  for  veiy  little 
extra  attention  to  an  animal,  often  receives  a  premium  equal  in 
value  to  the  animal  itself;  a  lady  is  considered  sufficiently  remu- 
nerated for  weeks  and  perhaps  months  of  intense  labor  spent  on 
some  article  oi  domestic  manufiu^ture,  by  a  diploma,  Nimble,  or  at 
most,  by  some  monthly  periodical,  filled  perhaps  with  fictitious 
stories,  worse  tiban  worthless,  and  fit  only  to  excite  a  thirst  for 
novel  reading.  This  practice  prevails  generally  among  the  county 
societies,  and  even  in  the  State  Fairs,  but  its  impropriety  is  appar- 
ent, if  we  but  consider  the  ultimate  object  of  these  societies.  Their 
ultimate  object  is  the  comfort  and  happiness  oi  man.  This  is  the 
object  of  all  reforms.  In  fa^t,  it  is  the  very  end  for  which  man 
lives  and  labojs.  Then  what  is  the  source  of  man's  greatest  com- 
fort! Is  it  the  possession  of  some  blooded  beast,  or  is  it  not  rather 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  well  regulated  and  neatly  fhrDished  home? 
If  the  latter,  (which  all  must  admit),  the  kuUes  should  receive,  at 
least,  reasonahte  eDeoamgement ;  for  common  sense  would  teach, 
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that  by  improviDg  and  enlargiug  the  principal  source  of  man'fl 

comfort,  is  the  most  direct  and  effectual  mode  of  incieasiDg  his 

happiness.    The  argument  holds  good,  if  we  consider  onlj  the 

benefit  of  man  alone ;  but  if  we  remember  that  we  are  equally 

bound  to  labor  for  the  happiness  of  the  other  sex,  it  applies  much 

more  forcibly.*    This  practice  is  an  abuse  of  the  power  of  one  sex, 

over  the  rights  of  the  other,   which   it  is  hoped  will  soon  be 

remedied. 

• 
The  premium  on  farms  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Jehu  Hadley,  of 

Franklin  township,  but,  unfortunately,  the  committee  did  not  make 

a  written  report. 

Daniel  Davidson  received  the  premium  for  the  best  five  acres  of 
wheat.  It  yielded  about  20  bushels  per  acre,  which  was  a  good 
jrield  for  the  season.  He  gave  the  required  certificate,  but  as  he 
pursued  the  ordinary  mode  of  cultivation,  it  is  unnecessary  to  pub- 
lish it. 

StaCiittcal. — ^The  com  crop  in  our  county  is  not  good  this  year 
in  consequence  of  the  drouth.  It  averaged  a  yield  of  about  25  or 
30  bushels  per  acre. 

The  wheat  was  hardly  an  average  yield. 

The  oats  and  meadows  yielded  excellent  crops. 

By  reference  to  the  assessor's  returns,  it  appears  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year,  there  were  in  the  county,  5,570  horses,  578 
asses  and  mules,  13,825  cattle,  48,250  hogs,  17,872  sheep,  107,707 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  911,824  bushels  of  com. 

It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  correct  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
grain  exported,  or  of  the  number  or  value  of  any  of  the  different 
kinds  of  stock,  unless  it  be  the  swine. 

Hie  greater  portion  of  surplus  grain  is  bought  up  at  the  differ- 
ent merchant  mills  in  the  county,  and  exported  in  flour  and  meal ; 
but  a  laige  quantity  is  bought  up  at  the  stations  along  the  T.  H.  & 
R.  Ridlroad,  and  exported  without  grinding.  Price  generally  $1.00 
9  91.60  ^  bushel  for  wheat ;  for  com,  25@50c. 

Tbe  hogs  on  hand  the  first  day  of  January  are  genendlj  all  fat* 
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ted  and  sold  or  elaaghtered  for  home  comaumption  in  the  fall ;  and 
it  is  very  common  for  farmers  to  make  their  meat  entirely  out  of 
hogs,  pigged  after  that  time. 

We  may  safely  calculate  that  40,000  of  those  hogs  on  hand  at 
the  first  of  the  year  were  exported  from  the  county  this  fall.  They 
would  average  at  least  260  pounds  per'head,  and  at  $3.25  per  hun- 
dred, (about  the  average  price),  would  luring  into  the  county  the 
very  handsome  sum  of  $885,000  00.  But  some  of  them  were 
taken  elsewhere  to  fatten,  in  consequence  of  the  shortness  of  the 
oom  crop,^  although  the  maet  folly  supplied  that  deficiency,  and 
many  were  fatted  on  it  and  sold  without  consuming  any  com. 

There  is  mo)re  attention  paid  to,  and  more  money  realized  by, 
raising  pork,  than  any  other  one  article,  in  this  county.  Yet,  it  is 
admitted  on  all  hands,  that  it  requires  more  labor,  and  is  more  in- 
jurious to  the  soil,  than  the  raising  of  any  other  kind  of  stock. 

There  has  been  considerable  improvement  in  the  breed  of  hogs, 
(as  well  as  all  other  stock),  in  this  county,  within  a^few  years  past. 
This  is  no'doubt,  in  a  great  measure,  tlie  effect  of  the  Agricultural 
Society. 

The  Society  has  convinced  the  unbelieving,  that  it  is  designed 
and  calculated  to  do  even  them  good. 

It  will  not,  therefore,  have  the  same  embarrassments  to  encounter 
that  it  has  heretofore.  It  is  now  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and 
with  proper  management,  will  be  the  source  of  still  greater  im- 
provement. 

At  its  annual  meeting  on  the  20th  instant,  the  Society  elected 
the  following  o£Scers  for  the  ensuing  year : 

Dr.  Allen  Furnas,  President ;  Wm.  H.  Damall,  Vice  President; . 
Edmund  Clark, -Treasurer;  James  Burgess,  Secretary. 

The  treasurer's  report  for  the  present  year,  the  list  of  premiums 
offered  by  the  Society,  the  rules  for  the  government  of  the  Fair, 
and  the  list  of  premiums  awarded,  were  all  published  tn  the  Dan- 
ville Advertiser,  as  required  by  law.  ' 

Bespectfiilly  submitted, 

ENION  SINGER,  PrenderU. 
J.  A.  Havvsy,  Secretary. 
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[EZTSAOT  FBOM   RbPOST  OF   1856.] 

The  Society  changed  the  day  for  holding  Ae  annual  meeting 
from  the  first  Taosday  in  Deceniber,  to  the  first  Tuesday  in  Mandi, 
each  year,  and  elected  the  following  officers,  to  hold  their  respective 
places  until  the  first  Tuesday  in  March,  1867. 

Dr.  Allen  Funias,  President;  Jeremiah  linder,  Yiee  Pntideiil; 
James  Buiigess,  Secretary;  Edmund  Olark,  Treaaorer* 

To  show  the  increasing  interest  manifested  in  i^cnltural  mat- 
ters, in  this  county,  tabular  statements  are  herewith  presented  of 
the  entries  of  stock,  4&c.,  e3diibited  at  the  annual  Fairs  of  1858,  'M, 
and  '55,  and  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Society  for  the 
«ime  periods. 

A  U8T  or  TUB  KNTRUS  Of  SrOOK,  AO^  lOR  JiXHIBinON  IN  tB»  LAft  TmMMB  AMK9AL 

FAIRS  or  THB  AGRICULTURAL  8OCIETT  Of  HENDRICKS  COUNTY. 


KHTBIBSS* 


1853. 


18S4. 


1855. 


Cattle 

Bheep  

Hogs 

Horses 

Mules  and  Asses 
Total  entries  •  •  •  • 


64 
T 

17 

146 

46 


109 
8 

11 
143 

14 
400 


11» 
15 
14 

196 
18 

«89 


A  LIST  OF  UCJOFTS  Of  HXNDUCK8  COUNTY  AORICUtTUKAL  SOOinrT. 


BKOBirrs. 


1863. 


1864. 


1866. 


Oash  and  ware  on  hand  •  •  •  • 

Cash  for  membership 

Oash  for  tickets  sold 

Oash  firom  Gonnty  treasnrer-  • 

Oash  from  sales 

Oash  from  rents 

Oash  from  ware  not  awarded 

Oash  from  donations 

Oash  from  collections 

Oaeh  borrowed 


Total  receipts 


•43  60 
287  00 
268  38 

28  00 
6  08 

10  00 


60 
150  00 


9  39 
263  00 
288  62 
116  00 

7 

5 


30 
00 


20  76 


•779  66 


•708  97 


•36  00 

347  00 

378  06 

50  00 

5 

2 


20 
50 


41  00 
94  67 


•954  37 
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A  LIST  OF  TIU  BXPKNDrrUKES  OF  TIUS  HENDRICKS  COUNTY   AGRICULTURAL  SOCIITY. 


KXFSHIUTUBES* 

185& 

i)m;4. 

1806. 

^aaTi  niLif)  ATI  rkrpminmd*  •••••■•• 

•189  00 
82  40 
34  46 
20  25 
64  58 
26  00 
898  48 

•408  18 

•156  00 

467  00 

2  85 

63  60 

168  22 

OfiflVi  riAiH  ffw  Tv^nlra  .■>■•••••■•• 

47  00 

92  54 

182  68 

98  67 

v/aDii  ptuu.  iKfi  pniiLiiiir*  ••••••••• 

Oash  paid  on  expenses 

dash  paid  on  loan 

Oaah  paid  on  improvemento 

5»27 

'PnfA.I  PTnpnHitnrmi  ••••••••• 

•759  17 

•708  97 

•881  84 

As  the  ownership  of  the  show  gronnd  will  enable  the  Society  to 
make  permanent  improyements  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors 
and  the  housing  of  stock,  &c.,  a  committee  has  been  appointed  to 
eelect  a  location  in.  the  neighborhood  of  DaaTille,  aad  to  paidmae 
not  lees  than  six  nor  more  than  twelve  acres  of  groond^  and  have 
the  same  conveyed  to  the  Society.  And  should  aaeii  pnrofaaae  be 
made,  it  will  put  the  Society  in  debt  some  eight  lumdred  or  ope 
AoQsand  dollars ;  bat  sadh  is  the  intaiest  now  taken  ifi  tha  tipiwaid 
and  onward  progress  of  the  Society  by  the  principal  agrioidlnnliatB 
of  this  county,  that  no  fears  of  financial  trmibies  are  entertained  on 
account  of  such  indebtedness. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JAMES  BURGESS,  SecreiMy. 
Danville,  January  1, 1856. 


HENRY  COUNTY. 
[  Extract  from  Rspobt  of  1864.  ] 

The  third  annual  Fair  of  the  Henry  County  Agricultural  Society 
was  held  at  New  Castle  on  the  11th,  12th,  and  18th  days  of  Octo- 
ber. The  attendance  was  much  larger  than  that  of  last  year,  al- 
Ikough  daring  the  second  and  third  days  it  rained  almoet  iBCessant- 
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ly,  making  it  very  disagreeable  to  exhibitor  and  spectator.  Oar 
Society  is  now  regarded  by  all  those  who  take  an  interest  in  it,  aa 
a  permanent  thing;  and  yet  I  am  sorry  to  see  in  a  rich  agricultural 
county  like  that  of  Henry,  where  modem  improyement  and  enter- 
prise have  done  so  much  for  the  advancement  of  that  art,  so  few 
who  are  willing  to  give  one  dollar  a  year  to  so  noble  an  enterprise. 

CattU. — ^The  number  of  entries  in  this  class  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four,  almost  all  of  which  were  of  superior  quality  and  blood. 
The  first  purchases  of  fine  cattle  in  this  county  were  made  from  the 
best  cattle  growers  in  Kentucky,  and  more  recently  additions  have 
been  made  from  the  imported  stock  of  Lewis  F.  Allen,  of  New 
York ;  but  among  the  younger  class,  the  best  have  been  bred  within 
the  county.  The  number  of  cattle  in  the  county  last  spring,  ac- 
cording to  the  returns  of  the  township  assessors,  was  20,189.  The 
surplus  are  either  consumed  in  Cincinnati,  or  driven  to  the  eastern 
market. 

HoT$€8. — ^There  were  of  horses  one  hundred  and  thirty  entries, 
and  in  this  department  I  am  proud  to  see  our  county  rise  above  her 
Burrounding  sister  counties;  even  '^Old  Wayne,"  the  banner  stock 
county  of  tiie  State,  was  eclipsed  by  Henry  at  her  late  Fair,  both 
in  quality  a^d  numbers.  The  whole  number  in  the  county  last 
spring  was  8,318 — surplus  sold  to  drovers. 

Hogs. — ^The  entries  were  forty-two,  and  were  generally  of  a  very 
good  quality.  The  number  of  surplus  hogs  shipped  from  Henry 
this  year  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  other  county  in  the  State. 
The  whole  number  of  hogs  over  six  months  old  last  June,  as  re- 
turned by  the  assessors,  was  66,067,  which  were  mostly  sold  by  the 
the  fitrmers  on  foot,  and  shipped  to  Cincinnati  and  other  ports  by 
railroad. 

Sheep. — ^In  this  class  there  were  twenty-six  entries ;  which  con- 
sisted mostly  of  Merinoes,  Cothswools,  and  South  Downs.  Several 
lots  of  very  fine  sheep  of  almost  every  variety  of  wool  have  been 
imported  to  this  county  during  the  past  year  from  Ohio  and  the 
eastern  States.  The  whole  number,  as  estimated  by  the  assessors 
last  spring  was  27,689.  The  surplus  was  mostly  consumed  at  Oin- 
dnnati. 

Wheai^  Oam^  OaU^  Hay^  Oraaa  Seedj  <6q. — ^The  numi>er  of  en- 
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tries  in  these  seyeral  articles  ivas  forty-two.  Of  l^heat  there  was 
not  over  a  half  crop  this  year.  Com  is  a  ftiU  crop ;  some  fifteen 
lots  were  exhibited  at  the  Fair  which  showed  that  our  &r^ler8  had 
been  very  carefnl  in  the  selection  of  their  seed.  The  acre  which 
drew  the  first  premium  yielded  ninety-one  bnshels,  which  is  about 
tliirty  bushels  more  than  the  premium  acre  last  year.  Oats  was  a 
ftiD  crop ;  the  premium  acre  yielded  fifty-eight  bushels.  Hay  a  fair 
average.  Orass  seeds — several  varieties  were  exhibited  on  the 
ground. 

Fruits. — In  this  department  the  display  was  not  so  full  and  cred- 
itable as  it  should  be.  Apple  culture  is  receiving  more  attention 
among  our  iarmers  of  late  years  than  formerly.  Pear  and  gn^pe 
culture  is  but  little  attended  to.  The«peaches  were  mostly  destroyed 
by  the  severity  of  t]^e  spring  frosts. 

VegetaUes. — ^The  number  of  entries  in  this  department  was  un- 
usually large,  and  the  specimens  were  highly  creditable  to  the 
county. 

In  the  remaining  classes  the  number  of  entries  was  near  three 
hundred,  among  the  most  prominent  of  which  were  fowls,  consist* 
ing  of  ten  most  improved  breeds,  butter,  cheese,  farming  imple- 
ments, domestic  manu&ctures,  the  latter  of  which  was  in  every  re- 
spect creditable  to  our  county  and  a  silent  but  most  eloquent  eulogy 
upon  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  our 
fisurmers  by  whose  hands  they  were  mostly  wrought.  Furniture, 
carpeting,  millinery,  mantuamaking,  artificial  flowers,  &ncy  needle- 
work, etc.,  all  of  these  were  represented  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

Our  Society  has  been  organized  but  little  over  three  years,  and 
already  are  its  good  effects  felt  in  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  the 
county.  New  and  improved  breeds  of  animals  are  every  where  in 
demand;  rare  and  valuable  grains  and  seeds  are  being  introduced 
and  extensively  grown ;  improved  instiaiments  of  husbandry  are 
now  found  in  the  hands  of  almost  every  farmer;  and  if  these  things 
continue,  may  we  not  expect  ere  long  to  see  every  farmer  lay  aside 
the  prejudices  of  his  ancestors  and  adopt  the  most  improved  means 
of  agriculture,  and  prosecute  the  labors  of  his  glorious  pursuit  in 
a  scientific  and  systematic  manner?  Not  a  single  grain  waves  its 
banner  of  green — not  a  tree  bends  with  its  blushing,  golden  fruit — 
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not  a  flower  perftimes  the  gale  vntix  its  spicj  odors,  &at  does  not 
owe  a  rieher  vaJtie,  a  finer  quality,  a  more  delicious  flator,  to  tiie 
improvement  of  agricnltare. 

Let  our  a^icaltaral  society  flourish — ^let  ev^  fiimer  and  me- 
chanic come  forward  with  the  products  of  his  fitnn  and  ahop  to 
the  annual  Fairs.  It  is,  indeed,  a  glorious  si^t  to  see  the  bone 
and  sinew,  the  wit  and  beauty  of  Ae.  county,  at  the  grand  harvest 
home — ^to  see  them  meet  and  greet — to  hear  them  compare  notes 
and  results,  and  thus  avail  themselves  of  the  experience  of  others 
to  direct  tiieir  future  labors.  Nothing  to  any  mind,  is  a  more 
pleasant  sight  than  to  s^e  the  true  sovereigns  of  the  land — die  men 
who  by  honest  toil  extract  from  the  earth  the  wealth  that  fbeds  and 
clothes  the  millions;  and  the  lords  of  the  woiishops %ho,  by  their 
skill  and  ingenuity,  contribute  so  largdy  to  tbe  wants  and  enjoy- 
ments of  the  people,  meet  together  with  their  wives,  their  sons  and 
their  daughters,  to  spend  a  day  or  two  of  unalloyed  happiness. 

The  officers  elect  for  the  ensuing  year,  are  as  follows: 

President,  Eli  Murphey;  Vice  President,  Thomas  Wahmt;  Sec- 
re&ry,  Samuel  Hoover;  Treasurer,  Elisha  OUfl;. 

All  of  which  is  respectftdly  submitted. 

a.  W.  LENNABD,  Seoret^r^. 


HOWARD  COUNTY. 

[Extract  fbom  B^obt  of  1855.] 

The  Howard  County  Agricultural  Society  was  orgaoieed  at  the 
Auditor's  office  in  Eokomo,  on  the  22d  day  of  December,  18$6,  by 
electing  the  following  officers,  viz: 

William  Calhoon,  President;  Benjamin  Fawcett,  Vice  President; 
Levi  Mills,  Secretary;  Hiram  J.  Thompson,  Treasurer. 

The  Society  at  its  organization  numbered  over  fifty  members,  and 
considerable  interest  is  manifested  by  the  citizens  of  the  county. 
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The  first  exhilntion  of  the  Society  is  expected  to  be  held  between 
the  Iflt  of  September  and  1st  of  November.  A  committee  of  three 
ITM  appointed  to  select  a  speaker  and  call  meetings  when  ihej 
deem  it  necessary.  Thomas  J.  Harrison,  Corydon  Bichmond,  and 
V.  B.  Hensly,  committee. 

Not  being  able  nor  prepared  to  famish  any  reliable  fitatistics  of 
interest  to  the  Board,  I  respectftilly  submit  the  above  report. 

By  order  of  the  Society, 

LEVI  MILLS,  Secretary. 


HUNTINGTON  COUNTY. 

[EXTBACT  FROM   RePOKT  OF   1854.] 

I  have  no  other  way  of  ascertaining  the  products  of  the  connty 
than  to  refer  to  the  Auditor^s  report  of  agriculture.  There  we  find 
the  following,  as  made  out  June  1,  1854: 


Products. 


Horses,  mules,  and  asses 
Cattle 


Swine •  •  • 

Buflhds  of  wheat 

Bushels  of  com 

Bushels  of  rye-  •  •  • 

Bushels  of  oats  and  barley 

Bushels  of  potatoes 

Tuns  of  hay 

Pounds  of  wool ^  •  • 


Total  valuation $475,850 


Number* 


8,234 

8,102 

6,738 

38,012 

96,800 

880,368 

1,890 

52,733 

30,058 

3,860 

4,531 


Value. 


•128,817 
66,725 

7,036 
52,028 
86,926 
96,356 
666 
11,666 

7,857 
17.50i 

1,273 


But,  on  account  of  prices  being  much  higher  at  present  than 
they  were  when  the  report  was  made,  the  above  will  fiJl  far  below 
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the  value  of  the  products  of  the  county  at  this  time,  as  the  wheat 
crop  is  near  an  average  one,  and  has  sold,  upon  an  avei^age,  at 
$1.80  per  bushel.  Our  com  crop  has  been  good,  and  sold  at  from 
31  to  48  cents  per  bushel. 

As  our  last  autumn  was  rather  un&vorable,  on  account  of  the 
sickncBB  that  prevailed  over  the  land,  our  Fair  was  not  as  well 
attended  as  it  otherwise  would  have  been;  but,  un&vorable  as  it 
was,  there  seemed  to  be  more  interest  manifested  than  was  looked 
for.    There  was  some  very  fine  stock  on  the  ground. 

On  the  evening  of  the  17th,  an  address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  A. 
Johnson,  upon  agricultural  interests.  The  meeting  was  well  at- 
tended and  gave  general  satisfaction. 

JOHN  BECKER,  PreHdsnt. 
8.  W.  Hawley,  Secretary. 


JAY  COUNTY. 

[Exteaot  feom  Rbpobt  of  1854.] 

In  compliance  with  the  law  making  it  the  duty  of  county  agri- 
cultural societies  to  make  reports  to  the  State  Board,  we,  on  behalf 
of  the  Jay  County  Agricultural  Society,  beg  leave  to  submit  the 
following  report,  for  the  year  1854 : 

At  a  meeting  of  said  Society,  held  at  the  court  house  in  the  town 
of  Portland,  on  the  first  day  of  June,  1854,  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
declared  duly  elected,  to  wit: 

Jacob  M.  Haynes,  Esq.,  President;  John  J.  Adair,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; Ira  Denney,  Treasurer;  H.  P.  Hanna,  Secretary;  Thomas 
Black,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  board,  held  in  the  town  of  Port- 
land, on  the  29th  day  of  June,  1854,  the  sctale  of  premiums  was 
declared,  and  that  the  second  annual  Fair  of  Jay  county  should 
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be  held  in  the  town  of  Portland,  on  the  third  and  foar<ii  days  of 
October,  A.  D.  1854. 

The  first  day  of  the  Fair  was  not  so  well  represented  as  we  conld 
wish,  owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and,  also,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  day  was  retarded,  owing  to  public  speaking  by  the  two 
candidates  for  Congress,  Mr.  Pettit  and  Mr,  Slack,  gentlemen  of 
tact  and  ability,  who  entertained  the  citizens  with  speeches  of  con- 
siderable length. 

The  second  day  of  the  Fair  was  well  represented  by  the  farmers 
and  stock  raisers  of  Jay  county.  In  the  stock  department,  the  ex- 
hibition was  truly  fine,  showing  a  decided  improvement  in  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  iswine. 

Horaea. — ^We  can  say  of  this  useful  and  noble  animal,  that  the 
exhibition  was  very  good  in  stallions,  brood  mares,  and  colts ;  show- 
ing a  deep  interest  taken  by  our  farmers  to  improve  the  breed  of 
horses  in  this  county. 

Jacks, — ^These  animals  are  also  being  introduced  in  various  parts 
of  our  county.  Mule  raising  is  being  looked  to  with  some  degree 
of  interest. 

CcUde, — ^There  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  our  county  of 
this  most  useful  animal.  Many  of  our  citizens  have  taken  pains  to 
introduce  the  Durham  and  crossing  them  with  the  native  stock, 
making  great  improvement  in  the  breed,  while  many  are  getting  to 
raise  the  full  blooded  Durhams. 

Swine, — ^We  can  say  for  this  animal  that  the  stock  is  improving 
fast;  as  those  on  exhibition  will  warrant  us  in  the  assertion  that 
they  (the  rain-bowed,  long-legged,  long-eared,  slab-sided  wind- 
splitters,  whose  snouts  are  so  long  and  slim  that  eating  slop  out  of 
a  jug  would  seem  to  be  mor&  a  matter  of  apparent  convenience 
ihan  otherwise  to  this  noted  pioneer  of  Indiana  and  the  west),  must 
soon  give  way  for,  we  may  add,  the  more  civilized  hog — Grazier, 
China,  &c. 

Sheq>. — There  are  some  fine  sheep  in  this  county ;  but  our  ilurm- 
era  have  not  taken  so  much  interest  in  the  raising  of  this  animal  as 
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ghottld  b^,  owing,  perbups,  mainly  to  those  sheep  destroyers,  wolves 
and  dogs,  who  often  destroy  whole  flocks  in  a  single  Bight. 

In  the  conclusion  of  our  remarks,  we  will  just  say,  in  short,  that 
the  various  branches  not  enumerated  above  were  pretty  well  repre- 
sented, and  speaks  well  for  a  new  county  like^unto  Jay. 

The  amount  awarded  on  premiums  was  about  965.  The  crops  of 
last  season  suffered  materially  froln  the  drouth,  in  consequence  of 
which  many  farmers  were  discouraged  from  attending  the  Pair, 
that  otherwise  would  have  rolled  up  with  a  hearty  good  will.    Hie 

fruit  6rop  was  almost  a  total  failure. 

♦ 

It  is  hoped  that  at  the  next  Fair  we  may  be  able  still  to  improve 
in  the  exhibition  of  the  various  products  of  the  soil. 

All  of  which  is  very  respectfaUy  submitted, 

H.  P.  HANNA,  Seor^kary. 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

[  Extract  fbom  Bbpobt  of  1854.  ] 

Since  our  last  annual  report  this  Society  has  held  frequent  meet- 
ings, which  have  been  well  attended,  evincing  a  growing  interest  in 
the  cause  of  agriculture.  Our  Society  is  steadily  gaining  warm  and 
stead&st  friends  from  among  the  masses  of  our  citizens,  of  all  pur- 
suits. Not  only  the  &rmer  and  the  horticulturist,  but  the  mechanic, 
the  artist,  the  merchant,  and  men  from  the  professions,  and  the 
home  manufacturer — all  seem  to  feel  that  each  is  interested  in  this 
enterprise:  i 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Society,  hdd  at  the  court  house  in 
Madison,  on  the  27th  day  of  October  last,  the  officers  for  Ibe  ensu- 
ing year  were  elected,  viz: 

David  C.  Bia&hain,  Firesident;  C.  A.  Wise,  Vice  Praident; 
A.  DaueUs,  Seeretacy ;  John  G.  Serring,  Treasurer. 
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Oor  tkird  aonaal  Fair,  held  9Jb  North  Madiaoa,  on  the  5th,  6th, 
and  7th  days  of  September,  1854,  was  well  attended,  notwith- 
standing there  were  two  great  hindering  causes.  The  first,  and 
perhaps  the  greater  cause,  being  the  excessively  dry  and  hot  weather, 
which  had  so  crippled  the  crops  in  this  county  that  many  good 
&rmer8  could  not  persuade  themselves  to  exhibit  specimens  of  their* 
crops.  The  second  cause  was  the  fact  that  the  State  Fair  was  to  be 
held  at  Madison  so  soon  after  ours,  that  many  who  otherwise  would 
have  attended  our  County  Fair  staid  away  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tending the  State  Fair.  However,  the  exhibition  at  our  County 
Fair  was  very  good,  and  the  attendance  exceeded  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  of  its  best  friends.  It  was  estimated,  by  good  judges,  that 
there  were  ten  tiioueand  perooas  on  the  ground  ea<^  day. 

There  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  premiums  awarded,  amounting 
to  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ;  and  so  confident  are  we  of  our 
permanent  success,  that  we  have  made  arrangements  to  purchase 
twenty  acres  of  ground,  at  a  cost  of  $1,800.  We  have  already  ex- 
pended twelve  hundred  dollars  upon  permanent  improvements  on 
the  ground,  and  shall  expend  at  least  one  thousand  dollars  more  the 
coming  season. 

Our  board  of  directors  have  already  made  out  the  premium  list 
for  1855,  amounting  to  over  one  thousand  dollars.  We  have  now 
three  hundred  members,  and  a  good  prospect  for  a  large  increaae 
during  the  year. 

The  finances  of  our  Society  have  been  considerably  increased  by 
liberal  donations  firom  some  of  our  fellow-citizens.  We  expended 
mfoa  our  grounds,  last  year,  six  hundred  and  fi%  d<^rs}  and  the 
Society  would  still  have  been  in  a  fiourishing  condition,  financiaUy, 
had  it  not  undertaken  the  fitting*  up  Ihe  grounds  for  the  State  Fair. 
But  notwithstanding  the  unforeseen  difficulties  .attending  the  fitting 
up  that  ground,  and  the  heavy  expense  occasioned  by  the  exces- 
sively high  prices  of  labor  and  timber  in  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
we  still  shall  not  &11  much  in  debt — ^thanks  to  the  very  liberal 
donation  by  the  city  council  of  Madison.  The  whole  amount  paid 
for  fitting  up  the  ground  for  the  State  Fair  was  three  thousand 
dollars.  We  feel  confident  that  when  we  send  up  to  your  honorable 
board  our  next  annual  report,  we  shall  have  one  of  the  veiy  best 
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fitir  grounds  in  the  State,  and  leave  our  finances  in  a  favorable 
condition. 

We  have  no  means  at  hand  by  which  to  ascertain  accnrately  th^e 
value  of  the  different  and  various  products  of  the  county ;  but,  from 
.  the  best  statistics  at  our  command,  we  submit  the  following  state- 
ments, which  we  believe  will  be  found  below  the  true  estimate: 

There  are  in  this  county  about  1,500  farms,  with  about  80,000 
acres  of  improved  land,  giving  an  average  of  about  54  acres  of 
improved  land  to  each  farm.  There  are  about  90,000  acres  of  un- 
improved land  in  the  county.    Value  of  improvements,  $2,500,000. 

We  have  about  6,000  horses  and  mules,  10,000  head  of  neat  cat- 
tle, 17,000  sheep,  and  22,000  hogs. 

There  i&  produced  annually,  in  this  county,  about  60,000  bushels 
of  wheat,  100,000  bushels  of  rye  and  oats,  and  500,000  bushels  of 
com,  (but  this  year  not  more  than  half  a  crop,  owing  to  the  drouth). 
There  are  produced  annually,  of  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  about 
10,000  bushels;  barley,  1,400  bushels;  butter  and  cheese,  260,000 
pounds ;  hay,  9,000  tuns ;  clover  and  other  grass  seeds,  300  bushels ; 
wool,  40,000  pounds.  Value  of  products  of  market  gardens, 
$10,000.    Value  of  orchard  products,  95,000. 

Capital  invested  in  manufactures,  $600,000.  Annual  products 
of  manufactures  valued  at  92,500,000. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  board,  Dr.  F.  E.  Suire  was  chosen 
delegate  to  the  State  Board,  and  D.  C.  Branham  his  altemaite. 

We  might  say  much  more,  but  fear  that  our  report  would  be  too 
lengthy  without  adding  to  the  interest  in  the  subject  therein. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

D.  0.  BR&.NHAM,  President. 
A.  Danoclls,  Secretary. 
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JEKNINQS  COUNTY. 

[  Extract  fbom  Rbpobt  of  1854.  ] 

Having  organused  but  in  May  last,  and  many  of  those  whose 
positions  led  them  to  bear  active  parts  in  the  operations  of  the 
Society  being  nnnsed  to  the  details  of  such  a  Society,  we  are  unable 
to  make  that  kind  of  a  report  which  will  be  satis&ctory  to  the 
Board  and  do  justice  to  the  .farming  and  mechanical  interests  of  our 
county. 

The  agricultural  interests,  we  regret  to  say,  have  hitherto  been 
neglected,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  this  county ;  but  we  are 
pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  a  decide^  interest  is  being  awak- 
ened— ^that  our  farmers  are  seeking  out  the  best  improvements  and 
buying  the  best  stock — that  our  mechanics  have  adopted  for  their 
motto  '^  higher  and  better,"  and  that  the  interest  excited  among  the 
**'  lords  of  creation "  is  extending  to  our  females,  inciting  them  to 
add  their  attractions  and  varied  ingenuities  to  our  Fair. 

The  first  Fair  of  our  Society  was  held  on  the  2l8t  and  22d  days 
of  September,  1854,  at  which  time  was  presented  quite  a  large 
amount  of  stock. 

The  agricultural  and  mechanical  productions  on  exhibition  were, 
it  is  regretted,  not  very  nimierous,  but  were  of  that  class  which  do 
honor  to  their  manufacturers. 

Indeed,  considering  the  drouth  and  the  scarcity  of  money,  the 
exhibition  was  not  only  creditable  but  really  excellent. 

The  interest  manifested  by  the  citizens  of  the  whole  county,  their 
Hceming  cheerfulness  to  do  whatever  would  advance  the  interests  of 
the  Society,  and  the  large  numbers  in  attendance  upon  our  Fair, 
give  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  people  of  Jennings  know  and 
appreciate  the  benefits  accruing  from  an  united  effort  in  behalf  of 
agriculture,  and  lead  us  to  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
Jennings  county  will  take  a.  prominent  position  in  agriculture  in 
Indiana. 

Upon  a  can  for  the  organization  of  a  Society,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  members  came  promptly  forward  and  were  otganised, 
according  to  law,  and  elected  the  following  oflGlcers: 
A.  m.-7 
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Edward  Pitt  Hicbs,  President;  Manloye  Builer,  Vice  President; 
Smith  Vawter,  Treasurer;  James  H.  Vatrter,  Secretary. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  AUein  Campbell,  the  Society  was 
famished  with  a  beautiful  ti-act  of  land,  free  of  use  for  five  years, 
i^n  which  to  hold  their  &ir9. 

The  selection  of  the  ground  was  most  happy,  being  convenient  to 
water  suitable  for  drinking  and  for  stock.  The  location  was  made 
without  reference  to  the  grounds  being  inclosed,  or  any  money  being 
advanced,  the  directors,  taking  the  view  that  the  Fair,  being  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  county,  should  not  be  used  with  a  view  to 
build  up  sectional  interests,*  but  should  be  located  at  the  most  cen- 
tral point,  where  the  most  of  the  citizens  would  be  drawn  upon 
business.  Deprecating  the  policy  of  making  their  fkir  a  traveling 
menagerie,  they  have  had  a  good  strong  fence  and  other  fixtures  put 
up,  and  have  located  it  at  least  for  five  years. 

Owing,  as  before  hinted,  to  the  inexperience  of  some  of  the 
oflScers,  and  particularly  the  Secretary,  we  are  unable  to  comply 
with  that  provision  required  by  the  State  Board,  compelling  com- 
petitors for  premiums  on  crops,  and  other  improvements,  to  furnish 
full  and  correct  statements  of  the  process  and  expense  of  the  cul- 
ture or  production,  &c. 

Nothing  could  afford  us  more  pleasure  than  to  comply  fiilly  with 
all  the  requisitions  of  the  State  Board,  and  to  contribute  our  share 
in  compiling  accurate  statistical  agricultural  information.  In  future 
we  hope  to  do  this. 

We  would  take  the  liberty  of  here  suggesting  that  it  would  be 
desirable  for  the  executive  committee  of  your  State  Board,  or  some 
other  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  to  compile  a  list  of 
questions  embracing  the  necessary  information,  so  that  there  would 
be  a  uniformity,  and  that  no  important  matter  would  be  over- 
looked. 

We  woidd  ftirther  suggest  tiiat  it  be  made  liie  dvty  of  each  county 
agricultural  society,  upon  its  organization,  to  report  that  &ct  to  the 
Secretaiy  of  tbe  State  Board,  and  that  upon  such  notice  being  filed 
with  said  Secretary,  it  be  made  his  duQr  to  furnish  the  Secrotaiy 
thereof  with  a  copy  of  tha  requiremante  of  the  Boanl,  a  list  of  aU 
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necessarj  questions,  and  such  other  information  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  officers  to  understaild  fblly  their  business,  and 
that  he  be  allowed  to  collect  a  reasonable  fee  for  snch  serrioes  from 
said  county  society.  These  suggestions  are  suggested  by  experi- 
ence. 

The  ladies'  department  at  our  Fair  was  well  filled.  There  were 
many  articles  well  worthy  of  particular  mention  and  oommendation, 
but  time  and  space  will  forbid  such  an  extended  notice. 

Of  one  thing  are  we  certain,  and  that  is,  that  the  handiwork  of 
the  daughters  of  old  Jennings  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of 
any  other  county.  * 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  Society  ^will  be  permanent,  and 
that  its  usefulness  will  extend  with  its  age. 

It  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  good  policy  for  each  county  society  to 
publish,  in  a  pamphlet  form,  the  addresses  delivered  before  them — 
the  most  accurate  agricultural  statistics  of  the  county — ^a  synopsis 
of  the  improvements  exhibited  at  each  fiiir,  and,  in  fine,  to  publish 
everything  calculated  to  aid  in  developing  agricultural  interest.  I^ 
oopld  add  but  little  to  the  expense,  and  would  certainly  be  of  interest 
sufficient  to  repay  that  expense  for  every  other  year  to  have  the 
assessor  take  upon  his  duplicate  the  occupation  oi  each  citizen  and 
his  average  net  profits  per  year  from  kis  business.  And  if  it  is  not 
deemed  advisable  for  each  society  to  publish  such  pamphlets,  would 
it  not  be  good  policy  to  make  it  the  duty  of  the  county  commis- 
sioners, or  the  auditor,  to  make  a  synopsis  of  agricultural  statistics 
and  publish  them  at  the  expense  of  the  county?  Would  not  the 
bmefit  accruing  to  the  county  and  to  the  State  justify  the  Legisla- 
ture in  making  that  kind  of  provision? 

The  following  is  a  statem^it  of  the  agricultural  products  of  our 
county.  We  have  made  them  out  giving  the  total  amount  in  value, 
aad  number  in  each  township  in  the  county: 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  we  find  that  there  wae  raieed  in  onr 
county  48Q  pounds  of  tobacco,  yalued  at  the  average  value  of  4  1-6 
cents  per  pound ;  also,  seven  gallons  domestie  wine,  valued  at  91 
per  gallon.  We  &lso  find  that  104  bushels  of  grass  and  other  seeds 
were  raised,  which  are  of  the  average  value  of  $iM  per  bushel; 
also,  72  pounds  of  wool,  of  the  average  value  of  28  cents  per 
pound. 

It  is  a  source  of  regret  that  our  Auditor  of  State  has  not  pre- 
pared the  proper  blanks  and  books  to  enable  our  assessors  to  take 
a  statement  of  all  produce  raised  during  a  certain  specified  year,  as 
our  data  then  could  be  much  more  reliable. 

And  while  upon  this  branch  permit  us  to  say,  that  every  assist- 
anoe  within  their  power  was  cfaeerftilly  given  us  by  our  accom- 
modating Auditor  and  Treasurer,  Messrs.  G.  W.  Swarthont  and  L. 
W.  Todd,  tO'Whom  we  are  indebted  tor  our  statistics. 

In  reference  to  the  average  yields  of  the  crops  during  the  past 
season,  we  would  say  that  the  com  crop  was  very  light,  there  being 
many,  very  many  fields  that  were'  never  gathered.  Of  those 
gathered  we  presume  the  average  did  not  exceed  fifteen  bushels  to 
the  acre;  but  this  is  mere  guess  work.  Our  wheat  crop  did  better, 
but  we  are  unable  to  give  any  reliable  average.  The  potato  crop 
was  almost  a  total  failure.  The  hay  is  not  as  good  as  in  foriner 
years. 

Wheat,  in  this  market  (Vernon),  is  commanding  91. 50  per  bushel ; 
corn,  76  cents  per  bushel;  potatoes,  91.00;  oats,  35  cents  per 
bushel;  hay,  910  per  tun. 

Montgomery  and  Marion  townships  find  their  principal  market 
at  Paris,  in  the  former  township.  Bigger,  Campbell,  and  Yemon, 
find  their  market  at  Yemon  and  Butlerville.  Geneva  finds  her 
market  at  Scipio,  Queensville,  and  Yemon ;  Sand  Greek,  at  Brew- 
ers ville  and  Yernon ;  Columbia,  at  Zenas ;  Spencer,  at  Hardenbuig, 
Buena  Vista,  and  Vernon. 

The  mills  buying  principally  the  wheat  of  the  county  are  tho^e 
of  James  Goodnow,  Charles  Rust,  John  Eellar,  and  Joseph  B. 
Newcomb,  the  latter  of  whom  exhibited  at  our  Fair  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  flour,  pronounced  by  the  best  of  judges  hard  to  excel. 
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The  principal  shops  for  the  mantifiM^txire  of  bnggied,  wagons,  &c.j 
are  those  of  Andrew  Patrick,  B.  Leavitt  A  Co.,  A.  L.'Swarthout 
&  Co.,  and  Joset^ii  Daviess  &  Brothers.  « 

The  onlj  shops  that  we  know  of  for  tiie  mannlbctare  ot  plows 
are  those  of  M.  Bntler  A  Co.,  and  Joseph  Daviess  A  Brothers. 

F.  B.  Parker  still  mann&ctares,  we  believe,  his  patent  ^'Hav 
Bake." 

Pork  is  packed  in  Y^mon  hj  Smith,  V awter  A  Co^  and  in  Paris 
by  the  Messrs.  Dixons,  and  oommands  from  three  dollars  to  fomr 
dollars  and  flfbj  cents  per  hundred. 

Bobert  Leavitt  has  quite  an  extensive  fan  ihctorj,  where  large 
numbers  are  annually  made  and  sold  in  this  and  adjoining  counties. 
He  also  manufactures  a  plain  but  eonvenient  straw  cutter. 

One  of  our  largest  exports  is  stone.  We  have  an  abundance  of 
beautiftil  limestone  for  building  purposes.  We  are  unable  to  give 
the  amount  shipped  from  this  county,  but  it  is  very  large.  We 
supply  a  great  many  to  our  less  fortunate  (in  that  respect)  neigh- 
bors, in  Johnson,  Marion,  and  Barttiolomew. 

There  are  machines,  which  run  by  water  and  by  steam,  for  the 
purpose  of  sawing  stone  suitable  for  caps  and  stfls.  Of  those  oc- 
curring to  our  minds  we  might  mention  favorably  those  of  William 
Beed  and  Monroe  McMindes. 

While  our  farming  interests  seem  to  have  received  a  new  impetus, 
our  mechanieal  interests  seem  partially  dying.  With  the  exception 
of  plow  and  &n  makers,  very  few  of  our  mechanics  make  the  work 
tiiey  selL  Perhaps  we  should  have  included  in  the  exception  wagon 
makers,  carpenters  and  Uac^smiths ;  but  even  these  are  not  general 
exceptions. 

It  is  a  source  of  regret  that  our  mechanics  prefer  more  gaudy  but 
less  serviceable  articles  to  those  of  their  own  manu&cture,  and  we 
cannot  but  wonder  that  some  people  do  not  learn  that  the  ^^most 
serviceable  is  the  cheapest." 
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In  lookiog  over  the  treflflHTer^i  tax  dnplieate,  I  flnd  that  there  are 
in  JenDings  connty  1,848  tax  pajen;  that  Ihere  are  S85,493  acres 
of  land.  We  find  that  flie  total  amonnt  of  taxaUeB  is  f3,878,68#, 
and  that  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  is  $18,708. 

» 

With  the  aboTe  statistical  information  we  beg  leave  to  snbmit 

ifwt  report. 

Onr  Secretary,  James  H.  Yawter,  is  elected  delegate  to  yoar 
State  Board  for  the  year  1855. 

JAMES  H.  TAWTER,  Ssoretary. 


[SxTBACr  FBOX   BVPOBT  OF  1855.] 

The  Fair  of  the  Jennings  County  Agrieoltoftl  Sodety  iras  held 
agreeable  to  previous  notice,  on  the  10th,  llth,  and  18th  cf  Octo- 
ber, at  Temon.  The  weather  was  cold  and  dry  tot  the  season,  b«t 
notwithstanding,  the  Fair  was  largely  attended. 

The  exhibition  of  the  diffisrent  kinds  of  stoc^  and  poaltry,  the 
nnmerons  specimens  of  grain  and  v^tables  of  various  kinds,  the 
numy  fine  farming  implements,  together  with  the  mechanics,  and 
the  ladies  department,  and  last,  though  not  least,  the  fine  specimens 
of  Iruits,  composed  the  exhibition  of  the  second  annual  Fair  of  this 
Society,  which  was  dosed  with  the  scene  of  the  fcmala  eqvesteians 
who  were  contending  for  the  premiums* 

It  was  remarked  by  many  persons,  that  they  never  saw  so  fine  a 
lot  of  stallions  at  any  county  exhibition.  Tbe  committee  w^re  at  a 
loss  whidi  should  be  entitled  to  the  first  premium. 

The  brood  mares,  colts,  and  draft  horses,  though  small  in  num- 
ber«  were  fine. 

The  mules,  jacks  and  jennies,  were  fine,  and  much  admired  by 
all  stock  growers  present. 

The  cattle  department  was  not  very  Ml.  There  were,  however, 
some  very  fine  specimens— -one  very  remarkable  animal  was  exhi- 
bited— a  calf  one  year  old  giving  milk.  This  being  out  of  the  gen- 
end  order,  ^nm  viewed  witk  wonder. 
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The  ^adsome  countenaDceB  of  the  namerons  ladies  as  thej  exhi- 
bited their  specimens  of  the  loom  or  needle,  the  dairj,  Ac.,  of 
which  they  exhibited  some  fine  specimens,  served  to  animate  and 
interest  all  present. 

There  was  evidently  a  deep  feeling  in  the  mind  of  every  fanner 
present  in  this  great  subject.  Many  were  the  expressions  as  they 
left  the  Fair  ground,  that  they  would  prepare  for  the  exhibition  of 
1856. 

The  land  of  oar  county  is  well  adapted  to  grassing  and  wheat 
growing,  both  of  which  are  attracting  the  attention  of  our  fiurmers. 
The  wheat  crop  of  1855  averaged  about  twenty  bushels  per  acre. 
Com  is  grown  to  a  good  degree  of  perfection  in  some  localities, 
which  serves  to  prepare  for  market  many  fine  porkers. 

The  fi&rmers  of  this  county  are  preparing  their  ground  by  apply- 
ing manures  and  clover  to  produce  wheat  in  a  greater  degree  of 
perfection.  The  ftcilities  which  we  enjoy  firom  our  railroad,  enables 
our  farmers  to  sell  their  wheat  at  fine  remunerating  prices. 

The  subject  of  wool  growing  is  attracting  considerable  attention. 

The  difficulty  that  crept  into  our  Society  this  year  has  retarded 
its  progress,  but  we  think  that  is  healed,  and  our  Society  bids  fair 
for  a  fine  healthftd  action  in  future. 

Our  committees  being  all  organized  a  short  time  before  the  day 
of  examination,  their  reports  were  meager,  thereby  depriving  us  of 
the  data  to  make  a  report  in  detail. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

EDWARD  P.  KICKS,  President. 
Q.  W,  SwAETHouT,  Secret4iry, 


JOHNSON  COUNTY. 

[  EXTBAOT  FBOH  BbPOBT  FOK  1854.  } 

This  Society  has,  during  the  last  year,  purchased  a  tract  of  land 
of  about  sixteen  acres,  at  9150  dollars  per  acre,  which  is  well  in- 
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doBod ;  a  beantifiil  Bite,  and  aearly  paid  for.  Oar  peoi^e  think 
some  legislation  on  this  subject  of  real  estate  owned  by  societies  of 
this  kind  may  be  needed. 

The  statements  of  snccessfnl  competitors  for  premiums  on  crops, 
and  other  improyements,  are  simply  that  the  mode  of  tillage  and 
process  has  been  of  the  most  common  character.  If  the  yield 
should  appear  to  be  large  for  the  season,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  set 
down  to  the  account  of  skill  and  industry,  but  to  climate  and  soil. 

The  premium  yield  of  com,  was  87  bushels. 
That  of  wheat,  25  bashels. 
That  of  grass,  2  tuns. 

The  principal  agricultural  productions  of  this  county  are  com, 
wheat,  and  grass.  The  staples  are  hogs,  cattle^  and  horses.  Per- 
haps no  locality  could  have  been  much  less  fayored  with  rain  dur- 
ing the  past  season  ;  yet  wheat  probably  yielded  three-fourths,  and 
com  one  third  to  one-half  a  crop.  Grass  full  average  crop.  Aver- 
age yield  of  wheat  probably  ten  bushels ;  corn,  twenty-five  bushels; 
hay,  two  tuns.  '  Without  other  data  than  mere  observation,  it  is 
almost  presumption  to  venture  statements  of  the  aggregates  of  pro- 
ductions exported;  with  the  understanding,  however,  that  all  is 
mere  conjecture,  they  are  made.  It  is  likely  the  amount  of  wheat 
raised  in  this  cfounty  and  sent  away  in  wheat  and  flour  this  season, 
will  exceed  seventy-five  thousand  bushels. 

Wheat,  75,000  bushels,  average  price  ^LSS, $93,730  00 

Hogs,  20,000,  average  per  head  •7.00 140,000  00 

Horses,  100,  average  price  ilOO 10,000  00 

Mules 4,000  00 

Cattle  1 0,000  00 


$267,780  00 


The  principal  towns  are  Franklin,  Edinburg,  Greenwood,  Wil- 
liamsburg, and  Amity,  besides  several  thriving  villages.  At  the 
above  named  places  the  products  of  the  county  are  mostly  sold, 
except  hogs,  which  are  mostly  purchased  at  the  pens  of  the  raisers. 
About  7,000  are  being  slaughtered  and  packed  at  Franklin. 

The  third  annual  Fair  was  held  on  the  28th,  29th,  and  30th  days 
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of  September,  was  ezeeediBgly  well  attended,  and  there  can  be  lit- 
tle doabt  that  no  oooaelon  of  equal  pleadtire  and  profit  to  our  peo- 
ple has  happened  during  the  year. 

The  addresB  of  8.  P.  Oyler,  whidh  was  listened  to  with  great 
pleasure,  is  herewitii  remitted. 

By  the  rales  and  regolatkxis  of  this  Society,  vohmtaty  member* 
ship  is  taken  for  one  er  more  years,  bnt  <»ily  to  the  extent  of  pay* 
ment.  There  are  now  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  members ;  of 
these,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  have  paid  in  advance  for  future 
years.  The  balance  haying  paid  only  for  one  year,  will  not  hold 
membership  after  the  first  of  January,  1855 ;  but  at  all  times  citi- 
zens of  the  county  are  entitled  to  membership  for  one  year  on  pay- 
meat  of  one  dollar. 

Having  procured,  fenced,  and  improved  suitable  Fair  ground,.and 
paid  or  having  the  means  to  pay  all  liabilities,  hereafter  the  Socie- 
ty can  distribute  more  liberal  premiums,  perhaps  three  times  the 
amount  which  the  last  two  seasons  brought  out.  Our  people  think 
the  prospects  of  this  Society  are  very  flattering,  its  promises  of 
progress  and  usefulness,  are  in  keeping  with  the  prospective  glo- 
rious destiny  of  our  country. 

Very  respectftdly  Bal»iutt>ed, 

JAMES  L.  :tfRADLET,  Pre$id&fU. 
John  W.  Bkanoh,  Secretiiry. 


[  Extract  fhom  Bepobt  of  1866.  ] 

The  following  statement  of  the  products  of  Johnson  county,  and 
their  value,  is  taken  from  the  assessors  books  of  the  several  town- 
ships: 
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Products,  &c. 


H0Z8«8 ' • •• 

Moles,  and  asses 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Swine 

Bushels  of  wheat 

Bosh^  of  Rye 

Badids<^corn 

Bnabekt^oats 

Bushels  of  potatoes 

Bushels  of  grass  seed   

Barrels  of  pork  • • • 

Pounds  of  bacon • •  • 

Other  daoehtered  animals >  •  • 

Poanda  of  lard 

Poultry 

Value  of  orchard  products 

Market  and  garden  products • 

Home-made  manu&ctofes 

1>ao8  of  hay 

Pounds  of  tobaooo  •  •  •  •• 

Pounds  rtT  wool 

Pounds  of  maple  sugar 

Gkillons  of  wine 

Carriages  and  other  vehicles 

Watches  and  docks 

Piano  fortes 

Value  of  fitrming  utensils 

Value  of  hoTisehold  and  personal  property 


Total' 


Number. 


6,51« 

55S 

11,590 

15,863 

60,783 

116,340 

4,4S0 

4«9,S77 

76,849 

3,064 


1,204 
854,530 


76,944 


8,707 

3,916 

16,280 

41,183 

2 

1,817 

1,864 

160 


Value. 


•267,372 

20,366 

107,667 

16,614 

86,251 

131,215 

4,584 

962,471 

)9,866 

2,724 

1,110 

17,818 

18,568 

41,016 

6,826 

9,027 

8,436 

2,688 

147,100 

17,836 

162 

6,122 

2,203 

6 

66,021 

17,286 

3,496 

22,U00 

222,000 


•1,613,618 


JOHN  W.  BRANCH,  Seoretary. 
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KNOX  COUNTY. 

[EXTSAOT  FBOH   RbPOBT  OF  1854.] 

The  annual  Fair  of  the  Enox  Oonnty  /Agricnltaral  Society  was 
held  at  the  court  house  in  Yincennee,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  the 
IStii  and  14th  days  of  October,  1854. 

Although  our  Fair  did  not  manifest  that  improvement  in  com* 
pari  son  with  that  of  last  year  that  could  have  been  wished  for,  yet, 
in  view  of  the  severe  drouth  through  which  we  had  just  passed, 
and  the  depressed  state  of  feeling  in  the  farming  community  con- 
sequent thereon,  the  exhibition  surpassed  the  expectations  of  some 
of  its  warmest  friends ;  and,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  w? 
have  reason  to  be  encouraged  rather  than  discouraged. 

The  ladies',  department  was  an  improvement  on  former  years, 
both  as  to  arrangement,  quality,  and  quantity  of  the  articles  pre- 
sented. The  quilts,  blankets,  tapestry,  &c.,  were  abundant  and 
very  superior. 

The  blankets,  jeans,  cassinetts,  &c.,  presented  by  our  enterprising 
townsman,  H.  D.  Wheeler,  manufactured  by  machinery  at  his 
woolen  factory  in  the  upper  ward  of  the  city,  presented  a  new 
feature  in  our  exhibitions,  and  occasioned  some  little  excitement 
amongst  our  better  halves,  fearing  that  machine  work  would  be 
allowed  to  come  in  competition  with  their  own  handiwork;  but  the 
Society  quelled  all  their  fears  by  deciding  in  accordance  with  their 
views,  that  is,  that  machine  labor  should  not  come  in  competition 
with  hand  labor.  But  inasmuch  as  all  the  articles  presented  by 
Mr.  Wheeler  were  very  superior  articles  of  their  kind,  it.  was 
ordered  that  diplomas  therefor  be  awarded. 

The  brooms  manufactured  by  Mr.  Stephen  Burnet,  at  his  broom 
&ctory  one  mile  east  of  Vincennes,  are  deserving  of  special  notice, 
as  they  far  sm-passed  anything  of  the  kind  ever  before  presented  in 
our  market.  The  beautiful  style  of  their  finish,  and  the  substantial 
manner  in  which  they  were  put  up,  was  enough  to  satisfy  all  that 
even  the  Shakers,  with  all  their  well  deserved  reputation  for  broom 
making,  could  be  and  were  beat  at  their  own  game. 
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The  field  crop»  of  our  connty  haye  suffered  severely  from  the 
droutk  The  com  crop  will  not  be  over  a  third  of  an  average  yield, 
and  consequently  the  hog  crop  will  suffer  with  it;  and  were  it  not 
for  the  abundance  of  mast  a  large  portion  of  the  stock  hogs  would 
perish  during  the  winter,  but  the  mast  will  s^ve  a  vast  number  that 
otherwise  would  have  perished. 

The  potato  crop  is  almost  a  total  j&ilure — ^in  fact  all  of  our  crops 
have  suffered  more  or  less  severely. 

The  number  of  paying  members  and  the  exact  state  of  the  treas- 
ury I  cannot  give  you,  as  both  of  these  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer,  and  his  report  will  not  be  made  until  the  spring  meeting 
of  the  Society,  on  the  third  Saturday  of  June,  1855 ;  but  from  what 
I  can  learn  the  state  of  our  finances  is  not  very  encouraging. 
Whilst  many  of  the  members  manifest  a  praiseworthy  zeal  in  sus- 
taining the  Society,  others  appear  to  have  lost  their  first  love,  and 
are  becoming  lukewarm  in  their  attachments,  if  not  totally  indif- 
ferent. They  seem  to  measure  the  benefits  of  the  Society  from  the 
amount  of  premiums  drawn  at  the  Fair,  and  not  by  its  general  and 
diffhsiva  benefits  amongst  the  great  masses ;  and  when  they  present 
an  article  at  the  Fair  and  do  not  get  a  premium,  they  feel  that  their 
labor  is  lost,  and  they  want  to  be  off.  Such  things  should  not  be, 
but  how  are  they  to  be  remedied. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

A.  B.  MoKEE,  Seorekarif. 


[  ErtBAoT  VBOU  Bkfokt  of  1865.  ] 

The  Kn(»c  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  annual  Fair  at 
the  court  house  in  Yinoennes,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  11th 
and  12th  days  of  October,  1855. 

The  first  day  was  devoted  to  tiie  exhibition  of  domestic  manu&c 
tores,    "these 'artides,  thou^  not  as  nmnerons  as  on  formmr  oeaa- 
aions,  were  superior  in  quality,  and  indicated  much  skill,  not  only 
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in  the  workmansliip  but  in  the  selection  of  the  materials.    This ' 
xnost  apparent  in  the  woolen  fabrics,  many  of  which  were  veiy 
fine. 

The  second  day  was  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  the  varions 
specimens  of  grains  and  grasses,  together  with  the  different  kinds 
of  stock  listed  for  premiams.  In  this  branch  of  agriculture  this 
county  is  fast  improving.  The  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep,  on 
exhibition  this  year,  would  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any 
other  portion  of  our  State.  The  horses  were  truly  a  source  of  pride 
to  our  citizens.  Nearly  every  township  in  the  county  was  repre- 
sented. The  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  were  of  the  best  improved 
breeds,  and  indicated,  by  their  appearance,  that  their  owners  knew 
their  value.  The  Hon.  James  D.  Williams  was  said  to  have  the 
largest  four  year  old  steer  on  the  ground.  The  weight  of  this  steer 
was  about  twenty-seven  hundred  pounds  on  foot. 

The  condition  of  the  Society  is  gradually  improving,  and  now 
numbers  on  list  of  members  the  best  iarmers  and  mechanics  in  the 
county,  together  with  many  of  the  business  men  of  our  county,  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  association. 


That  which  the  Society  and  citizens  generally  most  regretted,  at 
our  last  Fair,  was  that  they  were  prevented  by  the  high  rates  of 
railroad  fare  and  frieghts  from  taking  some  specimens  of  our  stock 
to  our  State  Fair.  It  is  truly  to  be  hoped  that,  hereafter,  by  the 
experieuce  of  the  past,  our  railroad  companies  will  understand  that 
it  is  better  to  aid  the  laudable  efforts  of  the  firming  community  of 
our  State  in  improving  their  condition,  and  thereby  iminrove  the 
condition  of  every  branch  of  trade^  than  to  retard  them  by  putting 
on  &re  and  freights  so  high  a  tariff  as  to  entirely  prevent  competi- 
tion, to  any  great  extent,  on  such  occasions  as  that  to  which  I  refer. 
I  believe  that  such  was  not  the  rule  of  conduct  on  most  of  Uie  roads 
in  our  State  upon  that  occasion,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  ours  will 
imitate  the  eccample  of  those  who  have  learned  that  upon  tiie  pres* 
peiity  of  the  faming  and  mechamcal  interests  of  our  counlTy  de» 
*  pend,  in  a  great  measure,  the  value  of  the  stock  in  tiieir  roads. 

The  Sodiely  is  free  from  debt,  witti  a  small  sum  of  moMjr  is  its 
treasnry*  after  paykg  out  about  flfiO  in  prttniuDui. 
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The  Society  contemplates,  during  the  next  sammer,  fitting  up 
permanent  fair  grounds.  When  it  has  done  this,  it  will  be  a  sonrce 
of  revenue  and  add  much  interest  to  the  association. 

Our  coimtj,  possessing  a  large  scope  of  the  finest  uplands  and 
bottom  lands  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  underlaid  with  almost  every 
species  of  mineral  ore — with  excellent  timber  and  inexhaustible  coal 
mines — bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Wabash  and  on  the  east  and 
south  by  White  Biver,  whose  waters  are  always  pure — and  having 
innumerable  advantages  in  water-power,  as  weU  in  its  interior  as 
upon  its  boundaries — ^is  &st  becoming  one  of  the  wealthiest  coun<^ 
ties  of  the  State. 

For  many  years  there  was  a  market  for  almost  every  county  in 
the  State  but  Enox.  The  farmers  here  then  received  nothing,  or 
the  next  to  nothing,  for  the  produce  that  they  might  raise,  and, 
therefore,  raised  only  enough  to  pay  taxes  and  live  on.  Improve- 
ment of  every  kind  seemed  dead — ^not  only  dead,  but  the  expression 
forgotten.  But  we  have  a  market  now.  We  are  in  direct  com- 
munication with  the  north,  east,  south,  and  west;  our  produce 
brings  a  fair  price  at  our  doors,  in  oash^  (not  goocUi).  Our  farmers 
are  becoming  rich,  and  begin  to  remember  that  there  is  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  the  word  ^' improvement^^^  and  are  applying  it  to 
eveiythiag  connected  witii  agrieolture. 

One  of  the  greatest  aids  to  the  progress  of  oux  Society  bas  been 
its  firequent  meetings  and  firee  interdbange  of  views  upon  every 
branch  of  agriculture.  In  this  way  each  membcar  is  enabled  to 
bring  to  bear  upon  his  farm  the  experience  and  obaervation  of  th« 
whole  country,  which  is  an  aid  to  the  old  farmer  and  of  iaealculable 
benefit  to  the  young;  for  much  that  he  thus  acquires  has  been  the 
result  of  a  life's  time  observation  and  experience. 

BeepectfuUy  submitted, 

NATHANIEL  USHER,  Secretary. 
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LAKE  COUNTY. 

[  EXTBAOT  FBOM  BePOBT  OF  1854.  ] 
MRS.  HBRVXT  BALL'S  PROC^S  OV  M AKINO  CHBBSK. 

For  cheese  I  place  the  night's  milk  in  a  cool  room.  In  the  morn- 
ing take  off  the  cream,  warm  the  milk  as  warm'  as  new  milk,  and 
mix  it  with  the  morning's  milk ;  then  pour  in  the  cream  through  a 
strainer,  then  add  the  rennet  and  mix  it  thoroughly ;  cover  it  and 
let  it  remain  still  an  hour ;  then  cut  it  with  a  long  thin  knife  from 
top  to  bottom  in  squares  an  inch  thick ;  place  over  the  strainer,  and 
dip  off  a  pail  full  of  whey ;  heat  it  about  scalding  hot  and  pour 
oyer  it;  dip  off  again  and  heat,  and  while  heating  continue  to  dip 
off  the  extra  whey  until  dry  enough  to  squeak ;  then  salt,  about 
four  ounces  of  salt  to  ten  pounds  of  curd ;  then  put  the  strainer 
across  the  hoop,  put  in  the  curd  and  press  it  two  hours,  then  take  it 
out,  put  on  a  clean  strainer  and  press  it  about  twenty-four  hours ; 
take  it  out,  rub  it  oyer  with  melted  butter,  and  place  it  on  a  shelf 
for  drying;  turn  every  day. 

MRS.  THOMAS  CLARK'S  PROCESS  GIT  MAKING  BUTTKR. 

We  milk  twice  a  day  at  regular  hours ;  set  the  milk  in  the  cellar 
in  tin  pans ;  take  off  the  cream  varying  from  twenty-four  to  forty- 
eight  hours ;  churn  with  the  old  feshioned  dasher  chum ;  after  but- 
ter comes  wash  it  in  two  or  three  waters ;  one  pint  of  dairy  salt  to 
fifteen  pounds  of  butter;  let  stand  till  the  salt  is  dissolved;  then 
work  with  a  butter  ^machine  till  dry;  pack  in  a  firkin;  when  full 
lay  on  a  cloth  and  cover  with  dry  salt  air-tight. 

The  condition  of  agriculture  in  this  county  has  materially  im- 
proved since  the  last  report. 

The  wheat  crop  for  the  year  1854  exceeded  by  about  thirty-three 
per  cent,  that  of  the  previous  year,  commanding  at  this  time  91.50 
per  bushel ;  yield  from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  per  acre ;  generally 
sown  broad-cast,  one  and  a  quarter  to  one  and  a  half  bushels  seed 
to  the  acre. 

Oats. — ^The  oats,  like  the  wheat  crop,  (^  this  county  for  the  last 
year  has  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year  from  twenty-five  to 
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fifty  per  cent. ;  commands  27  cents  per  bushel ;  yields  forty  to  fifty 
bushels  per  acre;  seed,  two  and  a  half  bushels  per  acre. 

Corn, — There  has  also  been  a  large  increase  in  the  com  crop; 
not  less  than  thirty  per  cent. ;  price  about  40  cents  per  bushel ;  yidd 
forty  to  sixty  bushels  per  acre.  * 

Also,  a  corresponding  increase  of  pork  and  beef— pork  command- 
ing  from  93.25  to  93.60,  beef  about  85.  The  crop  of  potatoes  is 
unusually  light;  is  worth  T5  cents  per  bushel,  and  but  few  for  ex- 
port. 

The  cultivation  of  flax  is  beginning  to  attract  the  attention  df 
some  of  our  farmers  for  the  seed  alone,  which  commands  $1.25  per 
bushel.  Our  soil  is  well  adapted  to  its  culture,  a  measured  bushel 
of  the  seed  exceeding  the  standard  weight. 

There  is  quite  a  manifest  improvement  in  our  breeds  of  sheep  and 
cattle.  A  number  of  Durhams  and  Devons,  and  some  entire  herds 
of  the  former,  have  been  brought  into  this  county  during  the  past 
year.  Also,  some  superior  flocks  of  Spanish  Merino  sheep.  There 
is  an  increase  in  the  wool  crop,  although  the  price  is  exceedingly 
low — about  25  cents  per  pound. 

There  is  also  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  breeds  of  horses,  and 
an  increase  in  their  number  and  value. 

Dairy  products  form  a  large  item  in  our  surplus  products.  But- 
ter 15  to  17  cents,  and  cheese  10  to  12  cents  per  pound^  market 
value. 

The  large  increase  in  our  crops  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  in- 
(;rcased  quantity  of  land  brought  under  cultivation,  although  there 
is  a  gradual  and  permanent  improvement  taking  place  among  us^ 
evincing  a  spirit  of  enterprise  highly  commendable. 

Our  surplus  produce  is  generally  marketed  at  Chicago,  iiake  Sta^ 
lion  on  the  Midiigan  Central  railroad|  and  Calumet  8tatt<m  on  the 
If  ichigan  Southern  railroad. 

All  of  which  is  respectftilly  submitted. 

JOSEPH  P.  SMITH,  Seoretary:, 
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LAPORTE  CX)UNTY. 

[  EXTBAOT  FSOH  KePOBT  OF  1854.  ] 

In  answer  to  the  questions  propounded  by  the  State  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture, the  following  brief  answers  are  submitted : 

Wheal. — A  number  of  varieties  are  cultivated,  the  most  reliable 
of  which,  and  the  one  which  produce^  the  richest  reward,  is  the 
Mediterranean — being  the  most  hardy,  and  free  from  the  ravages  of 
the  fly.     The  methods  of  preparing  the  ground,  are  summer  fallow- 
ing and  turning  under  a  clover  sod.     Sowing  on  clover  sod  is  con- 
sidered preferable.     Time  of  sowing  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of 
September.    The  quantity  of  seed  one  bushel  and  a  half  per  acre. 
Average  yield  for  the  last  year  twenty-two  bushels  per  acre.     The 
crops  were  secured  principally  by  machinery .     Reapers  of  a  great 
variety  of  pattern  and  manufacture  are  used.   The  one  patented  and 
manufactured  by  Jacob  Mann,  of  Laportc  county,  is  perhaps  more 
ejctenflively  used  than  any  other.    Threshing  machines  are  univer- 
sally used  for  separating  the  grain  from  the  straw  and  chaff. 

The  usual  places  of  market  are  Michigan  City,  Laporte,  Rolling 
Prairie  Station  and  Holmesville. 

No.  of  bushels  marketed  in  Mi(^gan  City 19,970 

No,  of  bushels  marketed  in  Rolling  Prairie  Station 20,000 

No.  of  bushels  marketed  in  Holmesville 5,585 

No.  of  bushels  marketed  in  Laporte 165,403 

No.  of  bushels  unsold  (estimated) 300,000 

Totol  ^ 510,958 

The  average  price  which  .was  received  for  all  tlie  wheat  sold  was 
about  $1.40  per  bushel.    Total  value  of  wheat  crop  9715,888. 

Com. — The  varieties  cultivated  are  the  yellow,  dent,  and  wliite. 
The  ground  is  plowed  either  in  the  fall  or  early  in  the  spring.  Time 
of  planting  from  the  Ist  to  the  20th  of  May.  It  is  usually  plowed 
from  three  to  four  times.  The  hoe  is  seldom  used  aAor  the  seed  is 
planted.  The  Average  product  per  acre  this  year  about  forty  bush- 
els. Cost  of  production,  12|  cents.  The  crop  is  marketed  as 
follows: 
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At  Michigan  Oity 246,898  bushels. 

At  Laporte 416,003  bushels. 

At  Boiling  Prairie  Station 62^000  bushels. 

At  Holmesville 12,988  bushels. 

Total 786,884  bushels. 

ThiB  prevailing  price  50  cents.  Total  value  9368,442.  The 
amount  estimated  to  be  in  the  hands  of  producers  245,628  bushels. 

Oats, — ^The  quantity  marketed  in  Laporte  for  ahipment  was  9$,* 
882  bushels,  and  in  Michigan  City  16,880  bushels.  From  other 
points  of  shipment  we  have  no  information — ^probably  100,000 
bushels  is  produced  in  the  county.    Average  value  25  cents. 

Wool. — ^Two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  were  mar- 
keted in  Michigan  City.  A  large  amount  is  still  in  the  hands  of 
farmers,  on  account  of  the  low  prices  paid  last  sununer.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  30,000  sheep  in  the  county. 

Pork, — ^The  amount  shipped  from  Michigan  City  in  barrels  2,782 
pounds,  valued  at  12  cents  per  pound,  633,384 ;  in  the  hog,  255,000 
pounds,  at  63.75  per  hundred,  valued  at  99,552.50. 

Lard, — ^The  quantity  of  lard  shipped  fran  Midiigfla  City  was 
868  barrels. 

High  Wines. — ^Four  hundred  and  seventy-seven  barrels  shipped 
from  Michigan  City. 

Not  having  at  htod  the  materials  for  making  a  more  extended 
and  explicit  report  for  the  year  1854,  we  refer  you,  for  the  most  re- 
liable and  intelligent  view  of  agriculture  in  this  county,  to  the  let- 
ter of  Joseph  Orr  to  Gov.  Wright,  President  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  dated  January  1, 1852,  and  also  his  letter  to  Oov. 
Wright  upon  the  subject  of  draining  the  wet  lands. 

Our  Society  bids  &ir  to  be  of  greater  benefit  in  ftiture.  Many  of 
our  iarmers  are  banning  to  rtalize  the  benefits  of  oiganization  and 
itttercbaoge  of  smtimeni.  It  numbers  now  aibent  tw<y  hundred 
memben,  and  ito  finft&oial  affidrs  are  in  good  eondifiott. 

GEO.  CllAWix!>'feb,  i»re»^ 
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[  Extract  from  Report  of  1855.  ] 

The  namber  of  members  of  this  Society,  as  indicated  bj  the  re- 
ceipt of  their  annual  fees,  are  bat  262;  and  were  we  to  take  this 
namber  as  the  trae  test  of  agricoltaral  interest  in  the  coantj,  it 
woald  show  a  great  falling  off  from  prerioas  years.  Bat  our  peo- 
ple seldom  renew  their  membership,  by  the  payment  of  their  annnal 
tbeSf  at  any  other  time  than  daring  oar  annaal  fairs ;  and  as  the 
weather  was  very  anfavorable  this  year  daring  that  occasion,  a  large 
namber  were  prevented  from  taming  oat  who  asaaUy  give  the  caase 
a  hearty  support. 

In  April  the  Society  published  their  annaal  premiam.list,  offer- 
ing  over  $1,800  in  plate,  books,  and  money,  for  the  best  specimens 
of  the  articles  therein  named,  which  might  be  exhibited  at  their 
annaal  Fair  in  October;  and,  although  the  weather  was  extremely 
un&vorable  throughout  the  fair,  the  amount  of  premiums  awarded, 
as  shown  by  the  list,  shows  that  the  right  spirit  is  abroad  in  the 
county. 

RBFOKT  ON  FAfiMS,  HXDGK8,  STC. 

Your  committee  appointed  to  examine  farms,  fimn  houses,  hedge 
fences,  orchards,  &c.,  would  respectfully  submit  the  following 
report: 

There  were  but  two  £Birms  entered,  one  by  Gen.  Joseph  Orr,  and 
the  other  by  Seth  Way.  We  found  both  tbese  farms  in  a  very  high 
state  of  cultivation,  and  all  their  improvements  of  every  kind  of 
the  highest  order.  Their  buildings,  fences,  gates,  and  the  manner 
of  laying  off  their  farms  in  lots  suitable  for  cultivation,  Were  done 
with  judgment  and  skill.  Yet  we  found*  a  difference — ^there  being 
more  means  expended  on  one  than  the  other.  We  were  unitedly 
agreed  in  awarding  to  Oen.  Orr  the  first  premium,  (cup,  910),  and 
to  Seth  Way  the  second  premiom,  95. 

There  was  but  one  plan  for  a  house,  and  that  was  presented  bj 
Benajah  StantM.  We  exanuned  the  plan,  and  also  the  house,  and 
found  it.6iit9ti0^,W..inore  than  ordinaiy  merit;  we  therefore  awaid 
to  him  thc^  Society^  premium,  cup  $10. 
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There  were  three  entriee  of  fences,  A.  M.  Jessup,  Irwin  Jessnp, 
and  Benajah  Stanton.  Those  entered  by  A.  M.  and  Irwin  Jessnp 
were  of  four  years'  growth ;  they  are  admirably  well  set,  some  six 
feet  high  or  more.  We  consider  either  of  them  a  most  formidable 
barrier  against  any  animal  on  oar  prairie.  We  award  to  A.  M. 
Jessnp  the  first  premium,  65,  and  to  Irwin  Jessnp  the  second  pre- 
mium, 93. 

Three  orchards  were  entered ;  those  of  Joseph  Orr,  Irwin  Jessap, 
and  Alden  Tucker. 

We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  enterprise  exhibited  in  our 
county  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  fi'uit.  We  examined  a  num- 
ber of  orchards  and  found  them  all  highly  creditable  to  the  owners. 
They  have  manifested  much  skill  in  all  their  arrangements,  in 
pruning  and  in  the  choice  and  selection  of  fruit. 

Wo  cannot  forbear  speaking  particularly  of  G&eral  Orr^  or- 
chard, containing  fruit  of  every  variety  that  can  be  cultivated  in  our 
climalte,  and  also  of  the  unsurpassed  beauty  of  the  shrubbery  about 
his  residenciB,  and  all  the  walks  and  alleys  laid  off  with  exquisite 
taste ^and  befi^ty.  For  a  statement  of  the  management  of  his  or- 
chard, and  great  variety  of  fruit,  we  would  refer  you  to  his  treatise 
on  the  cultivation  of  fruit. 

The  orchard  of  Irwin  Jcssup  is  a  model  for  any  fruiter  to  pattern, 
containing  the  finest  specimens  of  fruit;  it  is  kept  very  clean  and 
is  in  a  thriving  condition. 

A.  Tucker's  orchard  had  not  been  kept  in  so  good  repair  recently,  . 
yet  he  has  a  great  variety  of  splendid  fruit,  particnlarly  pears. 

Your  committee  would  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  General 
Orr's  minute  description  and  practical  mode  of  cultivation,  both  of 
his  farm  and  orchard.  Ho  has  set  forth  many  practical  results  in 
his  long  experience  in  farming  and  in  horticulture,  with  many  geo- 
logical tieatures  of  the  section  of  country  where  he  resides,  all  of 
which  is  herewith  submitted. 

We  would  most  earnestly  recommend  to  the  Society  that,  they 
would  cause  to  be  published^  in  a  suitable  manner,  his  treatise  in 

fall. 

B.  M.  NEWKIKK^  Ohairman. 
Laporte,  October  5,  1866. 
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Your  committee  appointed  to  award  premiums  on  farm  products, 
would  respectfully  submit  the  following  report: 

A  numb^  of  entries  were  made  for  wheat,  but  few  complying 
with  the  regulations,  the  remainder  were  left  out. 

The  first  entry  is  by  Oeneral  Orr,  on  white  wheat  and  also  on 
Mediterranean.  He  has  ftirnished  a  rery  lull  statement  of  the 
manner  of  cultivation,  kind  of  seed,  &c.  His  management  appears 
to  be  of  the  first  order;  yet,  in  consequence  of  the  depredations 
committed  by  the  fly  and  a  storm  of  wind,  which  occurred  just 
before  harvest,  reduced  the  yield  somewhat  below  a  medium  in  the 
white  variety.  On  the  part  sown  with  Mediterranean  was  26^ 
bushels,  but  for  the  storm  would  have  yielded  some  four  or  five 
bushels  more  per  acre.  For  a  full  description  of  his  management 
we  would  refer  you  to  his  statement  herewith  submitted.  We 
therefore  award  to  him,  for  the  best  ten  acres  of  white  wheat,  the 
Society's  premium  of  a  silver  cup  worth  910.  We  also  award  to 
the  same  for  the  best  ten  acres  of  Mediterranean  wheat  910.  We 
awarded  to  Benajah  Stanton,  for  the  best  one  acre  of  Mediterranean 
wheat,  95, 

There  were  a  number  of  entries  for  corn ;  but  few  complying  with 
the  regulations  were  left  out.  The  greatest  yield  of  com  was  by 
L.  Shedd,  of  Galena  township,  producing  150  bushels  to  the  acre 
for  ten  acres.  We  award  to  him  a  silver  cup,  910.  We  also  award 
to  the  same  for  the  best  one  acre  of  com,  yielding  151  bushels,  95. 

For  further  particulars  we  refer  you  to  the  general  lisf  of  farm 
pioducts,  as  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  copy  all  here. 

B.  M.  NEWKIRK,  Chairman. 
La  Porte,  October  5, 1865. 

ORR'S  STATEMENT. 

In  offering  for  the  Society's  premium  on  ten  acres  of  white 
wheat,  and  ten  acres  of  Mediterranean,  my  object  is  more  to  lay 
before  the  Society  a  few  facts  about  the  management  and  yield  of 
crops  than  to  obtain  the  Society's  premium.    Indeed,  I  doubt  the 
policy  of  awarding  premiums,  at  any  time,  on  articles  of  merely 
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ordinary  merit,  iialess  the  £ict8  coo&ected  witii  their  prodiioti<m  are 
of  raflkieiit  Talve  to  others  to  justify  such  an  award ;  bat  as  die 
exxtry^  under  the  mies  of  the  Bociety,  had  to  be  made  bef<»e  the  lat 
of  Joly,  and  before  the  wheat  had  folly  matared,  I  will,  in  eretf 
other  respect,  comply  with  said  rales  and  leave  the  siib^t  with  Um 
committee. 

As  the  wheat  all  grew  in  one  field,  and  on  the  same  kind  of  soil, 
and  in  every  respect  the  di£Eerent  varieties  were  managed  alike,  om 
statement  will  suffice  lor  the  whole. 

The  field  contained  thirty-seven  acres,  was  of  a  light  loamy  soil, 
of  medium  quality;  had  been  covered  with  scattering  trees  of  burr- 
oak  and  hickory,  with  freqaent  patches  of  hazel ;  was  brought  int0 
cultivation  ten  years  ago ;  had  produced  three  crops  of  wheat,  tw^ 
of  corn,  one  of  oats,  and  in  March,  1853,  was  sowed'  to  clover 
among  wheat,  all  without  manure.  It  was  pastured  in  the  fall  of 
1853,  and  up  to  the  Ist  of  June,  1854,  when  everything  was  turned 
off,  and  on  the  10th  and  11th  of  June  we  sowed  six  barrels  of 
plaster  on  twenty-eight  acres,  leaving  nine  acres  without.  Two 
barrels  were  of  the  Oswego  and  four  of  the  Grand  River  plaster. 

The  clover  grew  well  all  over  the  field,  but  best  on  the  plastered 
part,  and  by  the  20th  of  July  that  on  which  the  Grand  River  plas- 
ter was  used  was  all  lodged,  that  on  which  the  Oswego  was  used 
but  partially  so,  while  the  unplastered  part  stood  up  and  was  mudi 
lighter  than  either  of  the  others.  The  whole  was  plowed  under,  six 
inches  deep,  between  the  twentieth  and  last  of  July,  and  the  ground 
well  harrowed  over  the  first  week  in  September.  It  was  all  sowed 
broad-cast,  two  bushels  to^the  acre,  and  well  harrowed  in,  between 
the  10th  and  Hth  of  the  same  month.  The  field  had  been  carefully 
divided,  belbre  sowing,  into  thi-ee  parts,  across  the  plastered  and 
unplastered  parts — ^two  contained  twelve  acres  each  and  one  thir- 
teen acres.  Twelve  acres  were  sowed  with  the  Hutchinson  (white) 
wheat,  twelve  acres  with  the  Soul  (white)  wheat,  and  thirteen  acres 
with  the  Mediterranean.  The  fiy  made  their  appearanoe  on  both 
varieties  of  the  white  wheat  last  fall,  but  were  confined  to  the  parte 
not  plastered.  They  appeared  again  this  spring,  all  over  bo& 
varieties  of  the  white  wheat;  but  the  wheat  grew  so  strong  wheM 
it  hod  been  plastered  that  it  was  well  advanced  in  filling  before 
their  efi^t  begaa  to  show  itodf.    Die  heavy  wittds  and  rains  at  tba 
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commenoemeBt  and  during  hArveet,  however,  so  proelrated  the 
affected  part  that  we  were  unable  to  gather  it,  and  my  best  judg- 
ment is  that  three  to  four  bnehels  per  acre  was  left  on  the  ground* 
The  Mediterranean  was  sli^tly  injured  in  a  few  places,  but  not  to 
materially  affect  its  yield. 

We  gathered  and  threshed  the  different  varieties  separately,  and 
that  which  grew  on  the  plastered  parts  separate  from  the  unplas- 
tered  part,  but  di4  not  separate  that  plastered  by  the  different  kinds 
of  plaster.  The  result  was  as  follows:  The  Hutchinson  wheat 
produced  7i  bushels  per  acre  on  the  part  not  plastered,  and  15| 
bushels  on  the  part  plastered.  The  Soul  wheat  produced  8^  bushels 
per  acre  on  the  part  not  plastered,  and  19  1  -10  on  the  part  plas- 
tered. While  the  Mediterranean  produced  19^  bushels  per  acre  on 
the  part  not  plastered,  and  26^  bushels  to  the  acre  on  the  part  plas- 
tered. I  had  used  plaster  frequently  before  with  marked  success, 
but  had  never  noted  its  effects  with  the  same  care  as  on  the  present 
occasion ;  therefore,  from  the  fiEicts  now  before  me,  I  draw  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions : 

1.  That  three-fourths  to  one  bushel  of  plaster  per  acre,  on  lands 
which  have  produced  grain  for  a  number  of  years  in  succession,  ap- 
plied on  a  well  set,  growing  clover  crop,  at  some  six  inches  high, 
and  plowed  under  when  the  seed  bowls  have  all  turned  brown,  will 
add  fifteen  to  thirty  per  cent,  to  a  succeeding  wheat  crop  over  the 
same  clover  turned  under  without  the  planter. 

2.  That  the  vigor  imparted  to  the  growing  grain  by  the  use  of 
plaster,  will,  in  a  great  degree,  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  fly  on 
such  varieties  as  the  fly  works  most  upont 

8.  That  clover  and  plaster,  on  most  soils,  are  the  cheapest 
manures  that  the  farmer  can  use ;  yet  he  should  not  neglect  the  use 
of  any  others  within  his  reach. 

4.  That  llad  the  whole  field  in  question  been  sowed  of  one 
variety  and  averaged  as  above,  it  would  have  produced,  without 
plaster,  of  tlie  Hutchinson  wheat,  286f  bushels ;  of  the  Soul  wheats 
805i  bushels,  and  of  the  Mediterranean,  712^  bushels ;  whereas, 
had  it  all  been  plastered  it'  would  have  produced,  at  the  average 
above,  of  the  Hutchinson  682f  bushels,  of  the  Soul  wheat  706f 
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bushels,  and  of  the  Mediterranean  966^  bushels,  showing  a  differ- 
ence between  the  lowest  averages  without  plaster  and  the  highest 
with  plaster  of  679}  bushels,  or  some  18  bushels  per  aero.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  note,  that  part  of  the  field  on  which  the  Grand 
River  plaster  was  used  gave,  to  all  appearance,  a  much  better  yield 
#than  where  the  Oswego  was  used;  but  as  we  did  not  thrash  them 
separately  I  cannot  say  what  the  difference  was.  The  cost  of  the 
plaster  used  in  the'  present  case,  and  of  putting  it  on,  was  about 
•14,  or  60  cents  per  acre. 

JOSEPH  ORR. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  September  8,  1855. 

BEN  J.  KRESS,  J.  P. 

KKPORT  OF  OOUMITTEK  0!r  BUTTKR  AND  CHISKSK. 

The  committee  report  tnat  there  was  a  remarkably  fine  display  of 
both  butter  and  cheese ;  that  where  specimens  are  all  good  it  oc- 
casions diflBculty  in  awarding  premiums.  Every  sample  on  exhibi- 
tion was  worthy  of  commendation.  In  awarding  the  premium  on 
the  best  twenty  pounds  each,  of  butter  and  cheese,  made  by  the 
same  exhibitor,  your  committee  regret  that  there  was  no  second 
premium  to  be  awarded,  as  it  was  altogether  worthy.  Would  it 
not  be  well  to  offer  first,  second,  and  third  premiums  hereafl;er? 

F.  P.  CUMMINS, 

JNO.  W.  CUNNINQHAM, 

JNO.  SAILOR. 

REPOKT  OF  COMMrrTEK  ON  FRUIT. 

The  committee  report  that  they  have  examined  the  fruits  on  ex- 
hibition, which  they  found  in  great  variety  and  of  superior  quality, 
the  display  of  which  was  such  as  to  do  great  credit  to  the  fruit 
growers  of  Laporte  county.  The  display,  however,  was  less  than 
at  some  previous  exhibitions,  owing  to  the  great  crop  of  fruit  in  the 
county  and  the  general  impression  among  growers  that  the  tables 
would  be  overloaded.  In  their  awaini  the  committee  were  quito 
unanimous. 

S.  VANNESS,  Chairman. 
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Your  committee  have  examined  with  great  satisfaction  the  artidoe 
exhibited  in  this  class,  bat  regret  that  there  was  not  a  larger  num- 
ber of  articles  on  exhibition,  and  that  the  very  liberal  encourage- 
ment offered  by  the  Society  was  not  more  generaily  attended  to. 
Still  our  young  friends  have  presented  many  fine  specimens  of  their 
handy-work.  Among  those  which  attracted  general  attention  and 
were  entitled  to  some  suitable  testimonial  of  the  Society,  was  a 
pyramid  of  fancy  shell  work,  manufactured  by  the  Misses  Vail. 
Great  industry  and  perseverance  were  exhibited  in  its  manufac- 
ture. 

H.  LAWSON ,  Chairman, 

REPORT  ON  TRIAL  OF  RBAPKR8  AND  M0WKR8. 

% 

The  committee  met  at  the  Teegarden  House  in  Laporte,  at  the 
time  named  in  the  Society's  notice ;  present,  Jacob  R.  Hall,  West 
Darling,  Seth  Eason,  and  John  F.  Decker.  Mr.  Haskall  not  bei^ 
present,  his  place  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  W.  H.  White- 
head. 

The  Society  had  offered  their  diploma  and  a  silver  .cup  worth  810, 
each  to  the  best  mower,  the  best  reaper,  and  to  the  best  mower  and 
reaper  combined,  their  merits  to  be  decided  by  the  committee 
named  above  on  trial. 

The  entries  made  before  entering  the  field  for  trial  were  £.  Dan- 
ford's  Iron  Grass  Cutter,  E.  Danford's  Double  Sickle  Mower  and 
Reaper,  manufactured  by  £.  Danford  &  Co.,  Geneva,  Kane  county, 
Illinois,  and  J.  J.  Mann  &  Son's  Mower,  and  J.  J.  Mann  &  Son's 
Mower  and  Reaper,  manufactured  at  Westville,  Laporte  county,  In- 
diana. These  machines  were  all  new,  just  from  the  shop,  but  their 
inventors  were  present  ready  to  put  them  together  and  operate  with 
them!  Two  #ther  good  machines  were  brought  into  the  field  too 
li^te  to  compete  in  the  trial  on  reaping.  These  were  Parmlee  A 
Williams'  Self-Raker  and  Reaper,  manufactured  in  Brockport,  N. 
Y.,  and  the  well  known  McCormic's  Reaper  and  Mower. 

The  machines  were  conducted  to  the  meadow  of  A.  L.  Osbom, 
Esq.,  adjoining  the  city  on  the  south,  which  had  been  selected  by 
the  President  of  the  Society  as  the  field  of  trial  for  the  mowers. 
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The  grass  was  prineipaUj  doTor,  mixed  in  places  with  ttiuothv, 
red-top,  and  June  grass.  In  some  parts  of  the  piece  selected  the 
grass  was  tangled  and  lodged,  while  the  other  pUrt  was  light  or 
medium.  The  bottom  was  very  rough,  and  upon  the  whole  a  fair 
selection  to  test  the  merits  of  anj  machine. 

Mr.  Danford's  machine  was  fir^  in  readiness  and  was  first  put  on 
trial.  He  cut  around  the  pieoe  designated  and  then  returned  the 
swath,  showing  the  capacity  of  his  machine  for  taking  up  the  grain 
trodden  down  by  the  horses  and  machine  passing  over  it  in  opening 
his  fii-st  swath.  He  then  cut  around  the  piece  thus  opened  a  num* 
ber  of  times,  and  was  frequently  halted  by  the  committee  in  the 
lAOSt  heavy  and  tangled  part  of  the  gi*ass,  with  a  view  of  testing 
his  power  without  backing  from  the  standing  grass  in  order  to  got 
up  motion  before  again  entering  it  These  stops  and  starts  indicated 
the  side  drafts  to  be  overcome,  as  well  as  any  other  means  the  com- 
mittee had  oi  judging.  All  of  these  tests  were  satisfactory  to  the 
committee. 

J.  J.  Mann  &  Son's  machine  was  next  put  upon  trial.  In  fol- 
lowing the  cut  of  Mr.  Danford's  machine,  tiie  first  time  around, 
they  caught  up  with  the  heel  of  their  sickle  some  of  the  cut  grass 
of  the  Danford  machine,  and  had  to  stop  three  or  four  times  to  clean 
it  away;  but  after  the  first  round  the  work  was  equally  as  well 
done  as  the  Danford  machine.  They  were  required  to  cut  their 
own  track  through  the  standing  grass,  to  cut  a  return  swath,  and 
finally  to  perform  all  the  tests  of  the  Danford  machine,  and  in  every 
instance  acquitted  themselves  with  equal  success  to  the  other  ma- 
chine. Indeed  the  two  machines,  in  the  performance  of  their  work, 
were  so  nearly  balanced  in  the  estimation  of  the  committee,  and  of 
the  large  concourse  of  people  who  had  gathered  to  witness  the  trial, 
that  they  were  put  upon  trial  the  second  time,  with  no  other  result, 
however,  than  to  satisty  all  present  that  the  working  of  the  two 
machines  were  perfect;  their  work  was  perfect;  that  no  other  ma- 
chine or  mode  of  cutting  grass  could  well  be  more  perfect,  and  that 
the  inventors  had  conferred  a  lasting  benefit  upon  the  agricultural 
community  by  their  ingenuity. 

The  two  machines  being  so  nearly  equal  in  tiieir  performance, 
the  committee  next  directed  their  investigation  to  the  cost,  mechani- 
cal coBBtraction,  and  dtlrability  of  the  machines.    While  the  costs 
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of  the  machincB  were  nearly  the  same,  and  tiie  mechanical  pari  of 
both  being  good,  their  durability  eeemed  to  be  the  last  point  of  con- 
sequence left  to  decide  upon.  , 

Here  the  difference  is  quite  apparent.  The  Danford  machine  is 
nearly  all  of  iron  or  steel,  very  compact  in  form,  and  so  arranged 
as  to  be  taken  apart  and  stowed  away  in  a  small  space  when  not  in 
use ;  while  the  machine  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Mann  A  Son  is  constructed  of 
more  perishable  materials,  occupies  more  space  in  the  field  or  in 
shelter,  therefore  is  more  liable  to  decay  or  damage,  especially  in 
the  hands  of  an  unskillftil  or  negligent  operator,  than  the  other. 
In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  committee  fecj  it  their  duty  to 
award  E.  Danford  the  Society's  diploma  and  silver  cup  for  the  besi 
mower. 

At  half  past  12  o'clock  a  recess  of  one  hour  was  proclaimed,  at 
which  time  the  trial  of  reapers  was  to  commence.  Prompt  to  the 
time  the  reapers  were  in  readiness,  as  well  as  a  large  concourse  of 
people — farmers,  citizens,  and  strangers — all  eager  for  the  trial, 
confident  from  what  they  had  witnessed  in  the  forenoon  that  the 
contest  was  to  be  thorough  and  close. 

The  field  selected  belonged  to  James  Andrew,  Esq.,  adjoining  the 
southwest  part  of  the  city;  had  been  in  com  the  year  before;  pre- 
sented the  usual  uneven  surface  of  what  is  called  ^'corn  ground 
wheat;"  was  quite  green  enough  to  cut — ^heavy  in  some  parts,  Ught 
in  others,  but  in  the  main  about  a  medium  crop,  and  the  piece  cut 
around  was  in  a  square  form,  containing  some  ten  acres'. 

J.  J.  Mann  &  Son's  machine  first  entered  the  field  and  was  first 
put  upon  trial.  They  were  conscious  that  some  prejudice  existed 
against  their  machine,  in  consequence  of  a  failure  to  give  satisfac- 
tion to  some  of  those  first  got  up  by  them ;  but  from  their  subse- 
quent improvements  they  were  confident  the  machine  now  on  trial 
would  be  hard  to  excel.  Nor  were  they  disappointed.  During  the 
four  rounds  which  they  were  required  to  make  by  the  committee,  as 
a  test,  their  machine  worked  with  great  ease  and  accuracy,  showing 
an  evenness  of  stubble,  a  certainty  in  saving  all  the  grain,  and  a 
neatness  and  accuracy  in  its  delivery,  in  suitable  sized  gavels  for 
binding,  that  challenged  the  approval  and  admiration  of  all  present 
One  of  the  great  merits  of  tiiis  reaper  is  the  perfect  manner  in 
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which  the  cut  grain  ia  deiiyered  over  to  the  binder.  This  is  done 
by  a  moying  canvas  platform,  passing  nnder  and  in  a  transvene 
direction  to  the  falling  grain,  dropping  it  into  a  concave  quarter 
oirclo  of  some  four  feet  in  diameter  suspended  at  the  end,  and  so 
near  as  to  catch  the  grain  from  the.  rolling  platform,  which,  when 
ftill,  is  discharged  from  the  concave  to  the  ground  by  a  sudden  turn 
of  a  rake  hung  upon  an  axle  and  operated  by  a  hoy  seated  on  t&e 
machine.  The  concave  holds  a  fair  sized  sheaf  when  bound,  and, 
when  the  gi*ain  is  delivered  from  it,  presents  a  row  of  gavels^  par- 
allel to  the  standing  grain,  some  twelve  feet  from  it,  and  so  perfect 
in  form  that  no  waste  need  follow  the  binding. 

Mr.  Danford's  machine'  was  next  brought  into  the  field,  and  in 
the  four  rounds  which  it  cut  acquitted  itself  with  great  credit.  The 
working  of  the  machine,  and  the  evenness  of  stubble,  was  all  that 
could  be  desired ;  but  the  delivery  of  the  grain  was  from  a  platform 
by  a  rake  worked  by  hand,  therefore  subject  to  that  irregularity  in 
delivery  and  form  of  gavel  common  to  that  mode  of  delivering  the 
grain.  Yet,  with  some  slight  alteration  in  the  platform,  which  Mr. 
Danford  readily  perceived  and  admitted  were  necessary,  we  regard 
the  machine  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  in  use,  of  those  whose 
grain  is  delivered  by  hand. 

The  next  machine  brought  in  the  field  was  Messrs.  Parmlee  & 
Williams'  self-raking  Beaper.  This  machine  excited  great  curiosity 
as  well  as  interest,  as  a  number  of  them  had  been  sold  in  the  county, 
yet  none  had  been  fiilly  tested.  The  first  round  or  two  was  so 
crowded  with  a  large  concourse  of  people,  anxious  to  see  it^  work- 
ings, that  it  was  diflScult  for  the  committee  to  keep  their  regular 
position ;  but  the  heat  of  the  day  and  want  of  water  at  length  came 
to  their  relief  and  left  the  committee  a  tolerably  clear  field.  Al- 
though the  machine  seemed  to  work  well,  yet  it  failed  to  impress 
the  minds  of  the  committee  with  that  excellence  which  had  been 
daimed  for  it.  Its  stubble  .was  less  even  and  fi'ee  from  scattered 
grain  than  either  of  the  machines  which  had  preceded  it,  and  the 
deliveiy  of  the  grain  to  say  the  least,  was  poorly  done.  Some  im- 
provement, however,  may  be  noade  in  both  cases;  but  whe&er  it 
can  be  made  a  durable  and  eoQuomical  grain  saving  machine,  we 
think  is  yet  to  be  proven. 
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Next,  and  last  in  the  field,  was  the  well  known  McCormic  Reaper. 
Itfl  feme  is  too  wide,  its  merits  too  well  known,  and  its  great  nse- 
fiilness  too  genorally  appreciated,  for  aught  to  be  said  against  it; 
but  had  the  inventoif  been  on  the  gi'onnd  to-day,  he  would  have 
needed  the  support  of  all  these  proofe  to  keep  him  from  "knocking 
under." 

*  We  had  hoped  for  the  presence,  on  this  occasion,  of  the  Manny 
Reaper.  It  has  been  much  talked  of  through  the  press  and  by  its 
agents ;  and  although  a  machine  of  this  pattern,  of  fine  workman- 
ship and  highly  finished,  had  recently  appeared  in  the  county,  and 
the  agent  for  Mr.  Manny  for  this  county  was  on  the  ground  at  an- 
early  hour  in  the  day,  yet  we  have  failed  to  witness  that  test  which 
is  better  to  the  farmer  than  "  much  talking." 

In  view  of  the  trials  before  us  to  day,  and  the  spirit  and  good 
feeling  with  which  the  contesting  parties  re-entered  the  field  on  their 
own  hook,  after  tiie  committee  were  through  with  them,  we  believe 
that  the  committee  but  reflect  the  sentiment  of  all  present,  when 
they  record  their  udanimous  voice  in  favor  of  J.  J.  Mann  &  Son*s 
Reaper,  as  the  best  on  the  ground.  Its  many  merits,  also,  as  a 
grain  saving  machine;  its  closely  contested  claim  to  superiority  as 
a  mower  with  the  Danford  machine;  its  at  least  equally  light  side 
draft,  both  as  a  mower  and  a  reaper,  compared  with  any  other,  and 
the  ease  with  wjiich  it  can  be  turned  at  the  comers  of  the  standing 
grass  or  grain — ^balancing  upon  the  master  wheel  as  it  were  upon  a 
pivot,  establish  its  claims  beyond  a  question,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  to  superiority,  as  the  best  combination  of  reaper  and 
mower  of  any  in  the  field. 

"We  therefore  award  to  J.  J.  Mann  &  Son  the  Society's  diploma 
and  silver  cup,  for  the  best  reaper,  and  to  the  sfune  the  additional 
award  of  the  Society's  diploma  and  silver  cup,  for  the  best  com- 
bination of  mower  and  reaper. 

It  is  due  to  the  Society  as  well  as  to  tfire  public  to  say,  in  condu- 
sion,  that  the  trial  was  under  the  supervision  of  the  President  and 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Society,  who  afforded  all  the  ftcilities 
for  a  fair  trial  in  their  power  to  the  interested  parties  as  wdl  as  the 
public.  The  whole  affiiir  was  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  harmony  $sai 
good  feeling  throughout. 

J.  F.  DEOEEB,  Chairman. 
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We  regret  that  so  little  attention  has  been  paid  by  exhibitors  to 
our  rules  on  crops — corn,  wheat,  &c.,  and  on  the  products  of  the 
dairy — a  iiill  statement  of  their  cultivation  or  manufacture  being 
required.  But  few  furnish  them.  Nor  should  any  complain 
being  ruled  out  for  the  want  of  those  statements.  Our  object  is  to 
collect  and  publish,  for  the  use  of  the  Society,  everything  worthy  ol 
preserving  on  these  subjects;  and  unless  our  producers  will  fumisb 
the  material,  we  have  nothing  but  a  list  of  premiums  paid  out  to 
present. 

Our  annual  Fair,  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  bad  weather,  &c., 
was  a  good  one.  The  articles  on  exhibition,  both  in  number  and 
quality,  were  fiir  in  advance  of  any  of  our  previous  exhibitions; 
especially  in  cattle  and  in  the  products  of  the  dairy — ^both  were  ex- 
cellent. So  with  many  other  departments.  The  trial  of  reapers 
and  mowers,  in  July,  was  worthy  of  the  county  and  the  occasion, 
a  report  of  which  is  given  above.  Indeed  in  every  department  the 
spirit  of  improvement  is  onward.  . 

Our  annual  address  was  delivered  by  Lewis  Bollman,  Esq.  The 
hybridization  of  plants,  grain,  and  animals,  were  leading  features 
of  his  discourse,  and  were  treated  of  with  great  ability.  We  have 
not  as  yet  obtained  a  copy  for  publication.    [Since  received.] 

As  one  of  the  requirements  of  the  county  societies,  by  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  is','^^a  statement  of  the  principal  kinds  of 
agricultural  productions  of  the  county,"  to  be  reported  annually,  we 
herewith  submit  the  same.  This  statement  is  from  the  assessor's 
returns,  which  embraces  the  products  of  1854.  We  have  no  way 
of  arriving  at  a  statement  for  this  year  before  the  return  of  next 
spring's  assessments  are  in.  The  present  year's  pftxlucts,  both  in 
quantity  and  in  value,  will  exceed  the  last  year's  by  some  ten  per 
cent,  or  more. 
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Products  of  Laporte  County  for  the  Year  1854. 


Products,  &c. 


Horses 

Males,  and  asses 

Cattle 

Sheep ■ 

Swine 

Bushels  of  wheat 

Bushels  of  rye 

Bushels  of  com 

Bushels  of  oats 

Bushels  of  potatoes 

Bushels  of  barley 

Bushels  of  grass  seed   

Barrels  of  pork 

Pounds  of  bacon • 

Other  slanehtered  animals  •  • 

Pounds  of  lard 

Poultry 

Value  of  orchard  products  •  • 
Market  and  garden  products 
Home-made  manufactures  •  • 

Tuns  of  hay 

Pounds  of  tobacco 

Pounds  of  wool 

Pounds  of  maple  sugar  •  •  •  • ' 
GhiUons  of  wine 


Total. 


Number. 


3,88Y 

218 

10,768 

13,515 

14,248 

425,567 

594 

796,528 

142,099 

38,801 

4,033 

803 

4,007 

48,350 


88,029 


8,331 

583 

85,364 

•8,920 

67 


Value. 


e239,781 

3,661 

131,703 

19,880 

32,487 

427,261 

332 

256,512 

46,653 

20,789 

2,746 

8,130 

38,018 

2,753 

19,431 

6,158 

5,989 

10,002 

3,430 

224,666 

49,281 

69 

10,958 

558 

88 

•1,565,065 
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Wo  hare  also  obtained  the  exports  for  the  year  ending  on  the  Ist 
day  of  December,  1855,  whidi  is  given  below,  and  which,  on  ac- 
eoant  of  the  high  prices  commanded  throoghont  the  year,  neariy 
equals  the  estimated  value  of  all  the  productions  for  1864. 


BZPOBTS  OP  LAFOBTB  OODBTT. 


ArticUt  Shijf>p«d  from  Zaporte  Station  during  the  Year  1856, 

and  their  value. 


Exports. 


Number. 


Average 
Value. 


Total  Value. 


Horses 

Cattle 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Barrels  of  Pork*  •  • 
Barrels  of  Fruit.. 
Pounds  of  Wool  •• 
Bushels  of  Wheat 
Bushek  of  Ooni  •  • 
Other  articles 


Totd 


579 

6,591 

1,715 

1,046 

291 

945 

58,800 

256,678 

387,085 


$100  00 

5000 

650 

2  50 

16  00 

2  00 

.  82 

160 

62i 


Deduct  for  horses  and  cattle  not  raised  in  this  county 
Leaving  products  of  this  county  shipped  at  this  point 


•57,900  00 

829,550  00 

11,1*7  50 

2,615  00 

4,656  00 

1,890  00 

18,656  00 

884,880  50 

241,896  87 

15,000  00 


1,068,191  87 


•840,000  00 


•728,191  87 


A.  K.-9 
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LAGRANGE   COUNTY. 
[ExTBAcrr  from  Report  op  1866.] 

The  Lagrange  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  third  annual 
Fair  on  the  10th  and  11th  days  of  October,  1866.  The  number  in 
attendance  was  large,  and  the  interest .  manifested  by  our  most  en- 
terprising citizens  was  highly  commendaUe. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  present  year  are  as  follows,  to- wit; 

C.  Cory,  President;  Nehemiah  Coldren,  Vice  President;  Robert 
McClaskey,  Treasurer;  Mills  Averill,  Secretary. 

Since  the  commenoeoient  of  our  county  fain?,  our  citiseDS  have 
made  increased  and  commendable  efforts  to  improye  in  most  par- 
ticulars pertaining  to  go#d  husbandry.  An  interest  has  evidently 
been  excited  by  these  annual  exhibitions  and  gatherings  which  pro- 
bably no  other  cause  within  our  reach  could. have  produced;  and 
"the  end  is  not  yet." 

Among  the  grains  cultivated  by  us,  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
com  is  grown  than  in  former  years.  One  cause  of  this  is,  doubt- 
less, a  better  market  than  formerly ;  and  another  no  less  efficienlk  one 
is,  that  of  all  grain  crops,  this  is  the  most  certain,  and  hence  on  an 
average  pays  best.  In  fitvorable  seasons,  with  reasonable  cultiva- 
tion, fifiy  bushels  of  shelled  com  are  usually  looked  for;  while  one 
hundred  and  upwards  sometimes  crown  the  more  skillfid  labor  of 
our  hands. 

Wheat,  for  several  seasons  past,  has  been  extenaively  injured  by 
insects,  and  the  frosts  of  winter  and  spring.  The  Mediterranean 
wheat  is  thought,  by  many  of  onr  beat  fiurmets,  to  be  the  only  kind 
which  at  preaait  ean  be  profitably  cultivated. 

Rye,  as  a  winter  grain,  is  quite  extensively  taking  the  place  of 
wheat  crops.  A  new  variety  has  recently  been  introduced  into  our 
(county  by  one  of  our  enterprising  dtiaens,  A.  P«  Williama,  faaewn 
as  the  large  white  rye.  This  article  has  been  grown  in  our  region 
for  two  successive  seasons  with  entire  success.  Owing  to  its  supe- 
rior quality  for  flour  and  its  productiveness,  it  is  likely  to  be  con- 
tinued in  good  demand  in  conuAg  jrfifin. 
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Onr  citizens  are  aUo  giving  increased  attention  to  the  cultivation 
of  clover  and  timothy.  The  yield  of  the  meadow  is  equal,  if  not 
superior,  in  value  per  acre  to  any  other  crop  on  the  farm.  For  the 
production  of  the  seeds  of  these  grasses,  no  good  reason  can  be 
given  why  we  may  not  be  able  to  compete  with  our  neighbors  of  * 
any  other  county  or  State  in  the  Union,  and  especially  when  the 
railroad  now  in  process  of  construction  to  the  gypsum  beds  at 
Grand  Bapids,  Michigan,  shall  have  been  completed.  An  average 
of  five  bushels  of  clover  seed  per  acre  is  credibly  reported  to  us  as 
grown  on  a  nine  acre  lot  during  the  dry  season  of  1854.  This  was 
the  second  growth  of  that  season  on  said  lot.  The  first  crop,  which 
was  cured  for  hay,  averaged  over  two  and  a  half  tuns  per  acre. 
The  change  above  alluded  to  in  the  management  of  our  fiurms  will 
<loubtie6S  greatly  tend  to  enrich  our  soils,  and  hence  to  increase  their 
capacities  for  all  other  crops 

The  funds  of  this  Society  have  amounted  during  this  year  to 
about  9130,  which  have  been  nearly  all  expended  in  preparing  the 
&ir  grounds,  paying  premiums,  &c.  The  amount  to  be  yet  drawn 
from  the  county  Treasurer  will  about  meet  all  the  indebtedness  of 
the  Society. 

CHRISTOPHER  CORY,  PrendetU. 

Mills  AvsftiLL,  SeoreUx^. 


MADISON  COUNTY. 

[  Extract  fbom  Report  of  1S54.  ] 

The  Madison  Oonnly  Agricoltoral  Society  was  organised  April 
28d,  1864,  according  to  law,  by  adopting  a  constitotion  and  by- 
laws,  all  of  which  have  been  duly  registered  in  a  book,  together 

with  all  the  preliminary  and  subsequent  meetings. 

*      • 

Onr  board  of  officers  consist  of  the  following  gendemen : 

Samuel  Myers,  President;  Thos,  Bell,  Vice  President;  Jose^ 
Dillon,  'Areasurer ;  J.  R.  Holston,  Secretary. 

At  oar  Appl  meeting,  it  was  decided  that  the  Society  hcAd  its 
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meetings  qnarterly^  and  the  board  to  convene  as  often  as  the  Society 
may  in  its  judgment  dictate.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors,  which  was  held  in  Anderson,  April  29th,  it  was  decided 
that  there  should  be  three  suitable  persons  in  each  township  to  so- 
licit persons  to  become  members,  and  report  at  next  society  meet- 
ing ;  and  at  the  July  meeting  of  the  board  of  dire6tors,  it  was  de- 
cided that  we  hold  our  first  county  Fair  at  Anderson,  September 
28th  and  29th.  The  Hon.  John  Davis  donated  to  the  Society  three 
acres  of  land,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  our  county  Fairs  for  the 
term  of  three  years,  being  the  term  of  years  fixed  upon  by  the  So- 
ciety for  holding  its  fairs  at  any  one  place. 

Our  Society  now  numbers  374  members,  and  the  prospeots  are 
very  flattering  for  a  much  larger  number  of  members  for  next  year. 
Our  Fair  ground  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  town,  near 
the  state  road,  leading  firom  Anderson  to  Koblesville,  in  a  beautiful 
grove,  fitted  up  and  inclosed  by  our  worthy  president,  Mr.  Myers, 
with  a  plank  fence,  eight  and  a  half  feet  high,  inclosing  a  jsmall 
brook,  affording  abundance  of  good  stock  water,  it  all  being  fitted 
up  in  ample  style,  with  stalls,  sheds,  &c.,  for  the  accon^modation  of 
stock ;  also  with  a  large  and  commodious  shed,  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exhibiting  the  principal  domestic  manu&ctures,  and  all 
other  fancy  articles  brought  for  exhibition.  Our  Fair  came  off  on 
the  28ih  and  29di  days  of  September.  They  were  two  of  tiie  finest 
and  most  pleasant  days  you  commonly  see  in  autumn.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  whole  masses  of  the  people  came  firom  north  to  south,  from 
efttt  to  west, — ^farmers,  mechanics,  merchants,  lawyers,  doctors,  the 
dergy,  iSro.,  with  all  of  our  fine  and  beantifiil  ^^ Misses"  and 
^^Mrs.,*^  together  with  a  fine  band  of  music,  gave  great  dignity  to 
the  occasion,  and  made  the  whole  scene  quite  imposing.  Ah,  those 
were  two  days  of  which  Madison  county  will  long  be  proud.  It 
was  variously  estimated  that  from  5,000  to  10,000  persons  were  in 
attendance  on  those  days.  It  was  literally  a  mass  of  living  beings. 
If^e  entered  this  work  rather  faltering,  and  with  ratiier  weak  faith, 
thinking  it  would  be  a  ^^  small  thing,"  and  that  we  could  not  make 
it  pay,  &C.J  and  a  hundred  other  such  predictidns  were  uttered  and 
heralded  throughout  our  county  ;  and  it  was  a  very  common  every 
day  chat,  that  an  Agricultural  Society  ought  to  be  organized,  and 
it  would  be  a  very  good  thing,  &c,  but  then  will  it  pay,  was  the 
great  question  to  be  solved  t    Yes,  gentlemen,  it  did  pay,  and  it 
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paid  in  the  main,  perhaps,  an  hundred  fold.  We  were  most  happi- 
ly disappointed ;  we  more  than  realized  onr  most  sangoine  expect- 
ations. This  being  onr  first  annual  county  Fair,  we  had  a  great 
deal  to  learn ;  it  could  not  be  expected  of  us  an^hing  like  perfec- 
tion ;  however,  coir  exhibition  compared  &vorably  with  much  older 
r'ounties,  which  have  had  their  two  and  three  annual  exhibitions. 
Men  irom  otlici  counties  said  our  stock  of  horses  were  as  good  if 
not  a  Uttle  better  than  any  they  had  seen  in  Wayne,  Rush,  or  Hen- 
ry counties,  during  their  days  of  exhibition.  Our  cattle  were 
chiefly  of  the  native  grade,  crossed  with  the  Durham  stock,  but  of 
a  very  superior  quality  of  the  kind.  Although  there  were  not  as 
many  aa  we  could  have  desired,  yet  what  we  had  were  fine. 

The  swine  on  exhibition  were  truly  fine,  and  of  a  superior  breed. 
Those  exhibited  which  seemed  to  attract  the  most  attention,  were 
those  which  were  owned  by  Messrs.  Williamson  &  Son,  and  Messrs. 
Mowery,  Huston  &  Ward.  The  sheep  were  few  in  number,  and 
they  of  only  a  moderate  quality.  There  is  needed  in  this  county  a 
vast  deal  of  improvement  in  reference  to  sheep  raising  and  the 
growing  of  wool.  There  is  no  one  business  more  neglected  in  this 
county,  and  yet  there  is  none  more  lucrative,  if  attended  to  in  the 
proper  manner,  than  that  of  wool  raising. 

Our  d<Hnestic  manufactures,  and  a  great  vaariety  of  embroidering, 
and  an  almost  endless  variety  (^  needle-work  exhibited  by  our  la* 
dies  of  taste,  would  have  made  the  eyes  of  any  one  water.  Dr.  J. 
L.  Sorber's  compound  Entomological  case  was  one  of  the  greatest 
natural  curiosities  of  the  day-— one  of  the  freaks  of  nature ;  it  was 
composed  of  all  kinds  of  bugs,  flies,  worms,  shells,  &c.,  having 
been  preserved  in  spirits  of  some  kind.  There  were  no  wagons  or 
carriages  exhibited ;  but  two  plows ;  no  cultivators ;  no  threshing 
machines.  Th^re  were  soine  fine  specimens  of  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
and  com  exhibited.  Messrs.  Mattoz  &  Stevenson  exhibited  the 
laigest  beets  and  sweet  potatoes — they  were  truly  fine  and  large* 
Such  vegetables  would  do  honor  to  any  community. 

We  applied  to  and  solicited  Gov.  Wright  to  address  us  on  the 
occasion  on  the  subject  of  agriculture,  but  being  absent  on  business, 
we  did  not  succeed  in  getting  him,  consequently,  we  had  no  address 
on  the  occasion,  which  was  greatly  needed.  There  seems  just  now 
a  great  disposition  on  the  part  of  our  fiirmers,  mechanics,  dbc.,  to 
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try  to  excel  iu  the  yariouB  departments  of  their  calling,  and  xwch 
may  be  looked  for  from  oar  agricultural  and  mecbaoiical  intereBts  of 
the  county  in  a  few  years  more.  The  principal  and  greatest  imr 
pvovement  wo  need  in  our  stock  at  Hm  time  is  thai  of  cattle  and 
sheep ;  the  next  is,  a  better  and  more  sacoessftil  method  of  csltiva- 
tiag  the  soil.  This  is  the  great  desideratum  of  th.o  d«y,  in  which 
there  ia  a  great  need  of  reform  and  improvement  in  this  branch  of 
business.  Our  fimners,  generally,  are  draining  their  low  lands,  and 
thereby  rendmng  them  dry  and  c^>able  of  a  high  state  of  (Inltiva- 
tion.  ISie  manner  of  ditching  is  to  make  it  about  sa  wide  again  at 
top  as  at  the  bottom,  and  then  cover  over  the  top  with  slabs  or  pun- 
cheons, and  then  cover  this  over  with  dirt,  and  by  this  meians  the 
water  is  all  drained  off  and  the  land  becomes  dry.  (Diese  are  called 
'^  blind  ditches."  There  has  been  a  great  d^  of  this  kuid  ef 
ditching  done  within  the  last  two  years  in  this  and  other  counties. 
This  county  has  almost  every  variety  of  both  soil  and  timber,  aa 
much  so,  and  perhaps  more,  than  any  other  central  county  in  tfafi 
State.  The  former  is  capable  of  any  amount  of  agricultural  im- 
provement ;  the  latter,  of  the  very  best  (juality  and  in  any  amount. 
The  southern,  northern  and  western  parte  of  the  county  are  very 
rich  and  fertile,  abounding  with  some  fine  farms  and  fhrm  land. 
The  center  and  eastern  portion  is  not  quite  so  rich  or  fertile,  it  be- 
ing made  up  principally  (especially  along  White  river)  of  oak  lan^, 
yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  thought  better  adapted  to  wheat  raising 
than  the  other  portions  of  the  county.  Our  county  is  well  supplied 
Mrith  mill  streams  and  water  privileges.  Fall  Creek  in  the  south, 
is  all  that  could  be  desired  as  to  mill  and  machinery  purposes.  At 
Pendleton  and  Hnntsville,  there  are  three  large  flour  mills  within 
two  miles  of  each  other,  whidi  do  a  large  amount  of  business ; 
there  are  also  two  extensive  woolen  establishments  whieh\nanu&c* 
ture  most  any  amount  of  wo<den  goods,  llien  there  is  While 
River,  angling  through  the  county,  icom  northeast  to  southwest,  af • 
l<»ding  a  plentiful  supply  <^  water  privileges,  and  all  along  it  can 
be  seen  flour  mills,  saw  mills,  woolen  manufiu^ries,  &c.  Theire  is 
Big  Hill  Creek  which  affords  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  for  saw 
mills  and  carding  machines  for  at  least  two-thirds  of  tiie  year,  i^pe 
Creek,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  afibrds  about  as  mudi 
water  as  the  latter  stream ;  it  traverses  through  the  richest  portion 
of  the  county ;  on  it  there  are  as  yet  biU:  few  milk  or  machines. 
Hie  alK>ve  comprise  the  principal  streams ;  yet  there  are  aeveml 
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smaller  ones  of  less  note,  which  might  be  grea%  enlarged  and  !m- 
proved  by  draining,  which  is  being  done  as  ftst  as  possible. 

Anderson,  the  seat  of  justice  of  the  county^  is  looated  on  the 
sonth  bank,  or  rather  sotith  bend,  of  White  Biyer,  is  some  70  or  80 
feet  above  low  water  mark,  was  laid  out  at  quite  an  early  day,  is 
a  high  and  dry  location,  and  contains  about  1200  inhabitants.  It 
has  greatly  improved  within  a  few  years,  being  favored  with  ihe 
Indianapolis  and  Bellefontaine  railroad,  skirting  it  on  the  soatii ; 
and  by  ne;it  summer,  the  Oincinnati,  Logansport  and  Chicago  rail- 
road will  be  ready  for  the  cars. 

Then  there  will  be  the  Anderson  Hydraulic,  which  is  expected 
to  be  completed  in  a  few  years,  whidi  is  the  completion  of  the  cen- 
tral canal,  and  will  be  located  on  the  north  of  town.  It  will  have 
about  86  feet  fell,  affording  great  fecilities  for  mills  and  machinery, 
with  which  to  manufacture  thQ  greater  portion  of  our  surplus  grain 
itnd  wool. 

We  have  Anderson  in  the  center,  Pendleton  and  Columbus  in  the 
south,  Chesterfield  in  the  east,  Perkinsville  in  the  west,  Quincy  in 
the  north-west,  and  Alexandria  in  the  north,  all  thriving  towns. 

This  county  was  organized  in  1823.  It  embraces  about  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  square  miles.  It  has  at  this  time,  fourteen  townships, 
and  a  population  of  about  fifteen  thousand. 

According  to  the  counly  auditor's  report,  made  out  up  to  the  1st 
of  June  last,  there  were  assessed  in  this  county  5,788  horses,  mules 
and  asses,  valued  at  $288,486  00 ;  of  cattle  11,846,  valued  at 
•105,840*00;  of  sheep  14,547,  valued  914,908  00;  of  swine 
49,408,  valued  at  912,000  00 ;  bushels  of  wheat  137,970,  valued 
at  9101,044  00 ;  bushels  of  com  1,097,618,  valued  at  9226,037  00; 
bushels  of  rye  1,568,  valued  at  91,076  00 ;  bushels  of  oats  and  bar- 
ley 84,313,  valued  at  918,108  00;  bushels  of  potatones  19,080,  val- 
ued at  94,180  00  ;  bushels  of  grass  seed  819,  valued  at  93;,280  00; 
value  of  poultry  95,604  00 ;  value  of  home-made  manuibctures 
911,758  00;  value  of  orchard  products  99y932  00;  tuns  of  hay, 
8,468,  valued  at  914,338  00 ;  pounds  of  wool  1,960,  valued  al 
9491  00 ;  value  of  ferming  utensils  921,354  00 ;  value  of  personal 
property  9140,161  00 ;  tuns  of  hemp  8,  valued  at  918  00;  pMada 
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<A  tobacico  4,195,  vulned  at  #169  00 ;    pcmnds  of  mUfde  siigur 
S5,»60,  valued  at  ei^dll  00. 

The  above  table  comprises  the  principal  staples  and  their  value, 
as  audited  by  the  county  auditor,  which  is  a  fair  comparison*  Our 
county  is  emphatically  an  agricultural  and  manufiusturing  one. 

Horses. — ^Horses  are  raised  quite  plentifcilly  in  this  county,  and 
those,  too,  of  a  good  quality,  commanding  good  prices.  The  for- 
mers are  generally  turning  their  attention  more  of  late  to  the  imr 
provement  in  bosses,  cattle^  and  hogs,  than  formerly. 

Cattle. — ^There  seems  to  be  just  now  quite  an  animation  among 
our  larmers  in  reference  to  the  improvement  in  the  stock  of  cattle. 
Our  county  Fair  produced  quite  a  sensation  on  this  subject,  never 
heretofore  known.  There  has  been  but  little  attention  bestowed  to 
this  subject  until  recently.  We  hope  it  will  not  be  long  till  we  will 
catch  up  with  some  of  our  neighboring  Durham  counties. 

Sheqi>. — ^This  branch  of  business,  although  one  among  the  most 
profitable,  is  greatly  neglected,  there  being  but  little  surplus,  if 
rightly  and  equally  distributed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  farmers 
win,  for  the  future,  pay  more  attention  to  the  wool  growing  inte- 
rest. 

Soffs. — ^Hog  raising  is  the  principal  staple.  We  have  a  very 
good  breed  of  hogs,  such,  too,  as  are  easily  brou^t  into  maiket. 
Our  county  produces  more  of  this  staple,  perhaps^  than  any  other 
county  in  the  State,  with  the  same  population.  Our  pork  is  taken 
away  by  railroad  to  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  and  Indianapolis,  or 
driven  to  Cambridge  City,  and  there  slaughtered.  Pork  sold  at 
home  at  93,75  to  $4,50  per  hundred.  The  most  common  method 
o^  raising  hogs  is  to  have  them  pigged  in  the  spring,  fatten  them 
at  eighteen  or  twenty  months  old,  and  they  will  weigh  from  300  to 
400  pounds.  Hogs,  while  on  clover,  should  be  salted  twice  a  week 
with  a  little  saltpeter  and  some  sulphur  put  with  the  salt ;  also 
have  plenty  of  running  water  for  them  to  wallow  in  and  drink.  In 
fottening,  they  should  have  salt,  saltpeter,  and  sulphur  occasionally, 
and  all  the  soap-suds  and  slop  they  can  get. 

Wheat. — By  reference  to  the  auditor's  report  we  raised  137,870 
bushels  last  year.    At  last  year's  prices  it  amounted  to  $101,0^4 — 
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«K»  lifetle  turn.  TUl^  ye«r>  omog  totiiediootfa^aiicl  fly  in  the  vlieat, 
our  crop  was  not  so  large  as  last  year ;  yet  tfiexe  ia  cooaideratale  of 
a  surplus.  With  the  increased  price  of  wheat,  the  aggregate  in 
dollars  and  cents,  will  make  it  equivalent  to  last  year.  It  ranged 
this  year  from  $1,25  to  $1,80  per  bushel.  Wheat  stands  the  high- 
est in  estimation  of  all  the  cereal  or  edible  grains  for  the  sustenance 
of  man,  and  as  an  item  k)f  commerce  ^  and  it  is  a  matter  of  regret 
and  astonishmmt^  that  opr  fiirmers  have  Boi  adopted  more  success- 
ful methods  for  its  cultivation. 

Com. — ^This  is  the  principal  grain  grown  in  oar  county,  having 
raised,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  auditor's  report,  over  one 
million  buiJiels  last  year.  This  year,  owing  to  the  extreme  di*outh, 
there  will  not  be  so  favorable  a  report ;  yet  the  deficit  is  not  so 
large  as  was  expected,  from  the  fact  that  more  com  was  put  in  last 
spring  than  the  previous  year.  The  average  yield  last  year  was 
sixty  bushels  to  the  acre;  this  year  not  more  than  forty-five.  The 
principal  amount  of  corn  raised  in  our  county  is  consumed  at  home 
in  iattening  hogs ;  the  surplus  is  shipped  east.  The  best  method 
of  raising  corn  is  (if  sod  or  stubble)  to  plow  or  break  up  the  ground 
in  the  fall  or  winter,  harrow  it  in  the  spring,  then  run  it  out  about 
four  feet,  and  put  in  about  four  grains  in  each  hill,  so  as  to  have 
about  three  stalks  to  the  hill  while  growing.  The  yellow  and 
white  varieties  are  the  most  generally  used.  Last  year  it  sold  from 
20  to  80  cents  per  bushel ;  this  year,  owing  to  the  short  crop,  at  35 
to  40  cents  per  bushel. 

OaU  and  Barley. — ^We  do  not  raise  much  barley.  Oats  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  this  county  and  meets  with  a  ready  sale  at 
25  to  30  cents  per  bushel.  We  sow  about  two  bushels  to  the  acre, 
and  with  a  good  season,  the  yield  is  about  50  bushels  per  acre. 

Ora98. — ^We  only  cultivate  what  grass  is  necessary  for  home  con- 
sumption. Timothy  and  clover  are  the  principal  grasses  cultivated. 
They  are  great  fertilizers  of  the  soil. 

FruU. — Our  orchard  products  are  not  by  any  means  what  they 
ought  to  be.  There  is  not  enough  attention  paid  to  fruit  raising, 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  in  this  latitude.  Our  winter  and  spring 
is  so  varied,  that  it  is  not  every  year  we  can  have  fruit,  especially 
peaches ;  but  our  formers  are  paying  some  attention  to  the  Beleoting 
of  approved  and  popular  fruits. 
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Dairy. — Onr  dairy  products -are  but  little  above  home  conBnmp- 
tion,  and  is  by  no  means  what  it  ought  to  be,  nor  what  it  will  be 
eventually. 

• 

Potatoes. — ^Potatoes  are  cultivated  for  home  eonsumptioD,  al* 
thou^  we  raise  considerable  for  exportatioB,  This  year  being 
very  dry,  our  potato  crop  was  light,  scaroely  enough  for  next  year's 
seed  and  for  domestic  consumption.  Potatoes  are  selling  at  from 
75  cents  to  •1,00  per  bushel.  The  varieties  used  are  the  "long 
red,"  the  "meshanocs,"  and  "big  blues.'' 

Jflax  and  Semp  are  not  much  cultivated  as  yet.  Flax  culture 
is  very  profitable ;  it  is  the  best  crop  to  be  followed  with  wheat. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  farmers  have  not  paid  more  attention 
to  the  culture  of  flax,  when  the  seed  commands  so  high  a  price. 
Flax  seed  is  worth  $1,50  per  bushel ;  then  there  is  the  straw  and 
fiber  or  lint,  which  are  nearly  equal  to  the  seed,  besides  it  is  the 
best  land  on  which  we  can  seed  down  with  wheat.  Wheat  is  not 
very  apt  to  take  the  rust  when  sown  on  flax  ground,  nor  is  wheat 
BO  apt  to  be  afiected  with  disease  of  any  kind.  There  are  several 
more  items  connected  with  this  report^  which  would  be  of  interest 
to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State,  upon  which  I  have  no 
data  to  base  an  accurate  and  concise  report.  Die  agricultural  N|nicl 
mechanical  interests  have  received  quite  an  impetus  from  the  dcr 
nnmstrations  of  our  late  county  Fair.  It  has  aroused  a  latent  en- « 
eigy  in  the  bosom  of  every  fiirmer  and  mechanic,  which  heretofore  \ 
was  slumbering  in  the  labyrinths  of  ni^t.  And  we  hope  the  day 
is  near  at  hand,  when  the  State  of  Indiana  shall  have  an  agricul- 
tural college  in  which  our  young  men  may  graduate  in  the  science 
of  agriculture,  etc.,  in  which  they  may  be  made  fiiUy  acqnainte<l 
witii  all  the  pr<^r  chemical  analysis  of  the  soil,  and  with  the  vari- 
ous combinations  of  the  elements  of  the  germinating  properties  of 
vegetation,  as  combined  with  the  various  qualities  of  soil,  as  those 
who  are  with  the  common  process  of  deterioration.  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  can  we  expect  to  see  the  agricultural,  horticultural,  and 
mechanical  interests  elevated  to  that  degree  that  it  is  its  province 
to  aspire  to.  Then  let  every  one  of  us  study,  search,  labor  and  toil 
with  unyielding  assiduity  for  its  final  consummation. 

J.  R.  H0L8T0N,  Secretary. 
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[EXTBAOT  FBOM   RbPOBT  OF  1855.] 

T&e  MadisQn  Coniity  Agricultural  Society  was  organized,  (as 
may  be  seen  by  my  first  annual  report)  in  Anderson,  April  23d^ 
1854,  and  was  reorganized,  by  the  election  of  the  following  board, 
of  officers,  April  7th,  1855: 

President,  E.  M.  Jackson;  Vice  President,  Isaac  Pittsford;  Sec- 
retary, J.  Eeed  Holston;  Treasurer,  Joseph  Dillon. 

Our  second  annual  Fair  was  held  in  Anderson  on  the  4th  and  5th 
of  October,  1855.  At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  dii*ectors  it  was 
thought  best  to  enlarge  the  fiur  grounds,  to  make  sundry  additional 
improvements,  and  also  to  erect  an  additional  shed,  &c. ;  which 
was  all  done  up  in  fine  taste  and  order  by  our  worthy  and  enter- 
prising citizen,  Samuel  Myers.  But  owing  to  the  great  amount  of 
sickness  throughout  our  county,  and  the  incessant  rains  previous  to 
the  days  of  the  Fair,  and  the  threatening  appearance  of  rain  the  first 
day,  and  the  incessant  torrents  of  rain  the  second  day,  together 
with  almost  impassable  roads  and  high  waters— all  seemed  com- 
bined and  arrayed  against  the  desired  wishes  of  our  Society,  and 
which  militated  very  much  against  the  wishes  of  our  farmers  and 
mechanics,  insomuch  that  our  Fair  was  rather  meagerly  attended. 

There  was  not  that  amount  brought  in  for  exhibition  that  was  an- 
ticipated, but  what  was  exhibited  was  not  easily  surpassed  by  any 
in  the  State,  especially  the  horses  and  vegetables. 

Our  cattle  were  of  much  better  stock,  and  more  of  them  tiian 
were  exhibited  last  year;  the  hogs  were  far  superior,  and  the  sheep 
about  the  same.  But  few  jacks  and  mules,  and  but  few  poultry 
on  exhibition.  In  the  mechanical  department  there  was  but  a  small 
display,  but  good. 

We  had  anticipated  a  splendid  industrial  exhibition,  but  were  de- 
feated, as  the  above  shows.  What  important  lessons  may  we  learn 
irom  the  present  as  well  as  from  the  past. 

** Chose  now,  and  now  refused,  unsatisfied; 
Pleased,  then  dtspleasedi  and  hesitating  stilL" 

To  folly  appreciate  the  improvements  in  agricultural  and  mechan« 
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ical  skill,  it  is  only  necessary  to,  refer  back  to  other  days-Hsay  some 
twenty  or  twenty-live  years.  Then  tbe  implements  nsed  in  hus- 
bandry by  onr  farmers  and  mechanics  were  in  keeping  with  the  old 
barshare  and  pod-anger^  system.  Bat  since  those  darker  days  have 
passed  away^  there  has  been  a  new  sun-light  lit  up  in  the  science  of 
agriculture  and  mechanics,  which  reflects  honor  upon  it.  Then. 
bk  those  days  the  ground  was  only  plowed  or  scratdied  over  some 
three  or  four  inches  deep,  and  then  tended  in  the  most  slovenly 
manner.  The  wheat  was  put  in  in  the  poorest  manner,  and  but  a 
small  quantity  of  seed  used,  and  consequently  the  average  yield 
was  only  from  six  to  eight  bushels  per  acre,  which  was  cut  with  a 
sickle,  and  threshed  out  with  the  old  flail  or  "treading-out*'  system. 
Grass  was  then  cut  down  on  the  flrst  of  the  week,  and  was  thought 
not  to  be  sufficiently  cured  and  ready  for  stacking  or  mowing  away 
until  the  last  of  the  week.  Now,  many  of  our  farmers  plow  their 
ground  from  six  to  ten  inches  deep,  and,  with  the  aid  of  subsoiling, 
it  is  even  plowed  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  deep.  Our  wheat  is  cut 
and  threshed  out  by  machinery,  which  is  the  sure  development  of 
the  ^research  of  agricultural  science  combined  with  mechanical  skill. 
Oar  iirmers  are  endeavoring  with  all  possible  haste  to  improve 
their  farms  and  lands;  getting  a  better  supply  of  horses,  a  better 
stock  of  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  Ac. 

This  is  quite  a  hog  raising  county.  I  have  no  certain  data  upon 
which  to  base  any  certain  and  definite  calculation  of  the  number  of 
hogs  raised  and  fietttened  this  year.  Pork,  wheat,  flour,  and  corn 
aie  the  chief  staples  of  export  from  our  county. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  ditching  being  done,  especially  on  all 
wet  lauds,  which  has  proved  veiy  beneficial  and  has  more  than  re- 
munerated the  farmer  for  expenses  incurred,  in  diying  his  wet  land 
and  rendering  it  capable  of  cultivation.  This  is  a  great  desider- 
atum in  the  improvement  of  wet  lands.  I  believe  the  most  com- 
mon method  of  draining  lands  is  to  cut  a  ditch  twenty  or  twentf- 
ibur  indies  deep,  three  feet  wide  At  the  top  and  two  feet  at  bottom, 
and  then  to  cover  it  over  with  timber,  either  Sfdit  or  rotmd,  and 
then  cover  that  with  earth  deep  enough  to  cultivate  over  it 

There  is  quite  a  decided  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  our 
soil.  Sod  uid  stubble  lands  are  turned  under  either  late  in  the  fidl 
or  early  in  the  spring,  tlien  lay  till  about  the  last  of  April,  and  then 
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haiTowed  ireil  with  a  l^o-hone  harrow.  It  is  then  made  ready  for 
plftDtiiig,  wfaidi  is  from  the  let  to  the  25th  of  May.  Wheat  laods 
are  generally  &Uow  lands,  which  yield  &om  tw^ity-five  to  thirty- 
fire  bnshels  per  acre.  Com  this  year  averaged,  wet  as  it  was,  from 
fifty  to  sixty  bushels  per  acre.  Wheat  and  oats  were  greatly  in- 
,inred  owing  to  the  great  amount  of  rain  daring  harvest.  Com  is 
now  (December  28)  selling  at  the  railroad  at  40  cents,  wheat  at 
•1.60,  oats  at  30  cents,  sokd  potatoes  at  30  to  85  cents  per  bnshel. 

Fork  was  high,  although  most  of  "our  farmers  engaged  their  pork 
last  summer,  which  was  a  bad  arrangement,  at  from  $3.40  to  $3.75 
per  hundred,  and  some  few  at  $4.00  to  $4.50.  This  year  I  think 
will  teach  our  farmers  an  important  lesson — not  to  engage  their 
hogs  till  fatted.  This  singular  method,  adopted  by  some  of  our 
farmers,  of  contracting  their  pork  so  early,  is  very  detrimental  to 
the  &rming  interest,  as  they  are  greatly  the  losers  in  the  end.  It 
was  especially^  the  case  this  year. 

We  have  now  in  suocessftd  operation,  running  to  our  connty  seat, 
Anderson,  two  raUraads— one  fr^m  IndiaaapoUs  to  Clevelaad,  and 
the  ottier  from  Logansport  to  Oincinnati ;  so  we  have  quite  tn  easy 
and  convenient  fiicility  for  exportation  and  importation  to  and  from 
our  county.  .  ' 

Our  entire  connty  is  greatly  improvii^  in  eveiy  particular,  with 
the  exception  of  the  educational  interest,  which  is  in  rather  a  dilap- 
idated conditicHi  for  the  want  of  a  more  efficient  and  practical  sys- 
tem of  education,  and  the  necessary  amount  of  avaihUe  means ; 
hence  the  inefficiency  of  our  present  school  system  to  meet  the  nec- 
essary demands.  When  we  shall  be  permitted  again  to  report  to 
your  honorable  body,  we  hope  to  be  ftdly  prepared  to  make  a  more 
able  report. 

9 

On  tiie  second  day  of  our  Fair  the  Hon.  T.  N.  Slillw«U  was  ia- 
vlted  to  address  the  Society,  which  he  did  in  the  Meithodiat  £pis- 
09pel  Ohnrch,  to  the  satisS^tion  of  aU  present.  A  eopy  of  the 
address  I  transmit  to  you  for  publication  in  connectien  wifli  lUs 
report. 

All  of  which  is  very  respectfully  submitted, 

J.  B.  HOLSTON,  8w^8U»rf. 
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MARION  COUNTY. 

[  EXTBAOT  FBOM   BbPOBT  OF   1854.  ] 

The  Society  has  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  members.  It  was 
expected  that  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  farmers  and  mechanics 
of  the  county  would  have  united  themselves  with  the  Society,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  excessive  drouth  of  the  last  summer,  which  af- 
fected the  JEirmers  in  their  crops  to  such  a  degree  that  it  appears  in 
some  measure  to  hare  extended  to  the  farmers  themselre^.  Many 
of  our  JBrst  farmers  appear  to  be  wholly  engaged  in  getting  good 
prices  for  their  produce,  but  seem  to  have  little  desire  to  attend  our 
Hgttcoltnral  meetings,  or  l»d  a  hdpiag  hand  to  improvements  in 
a^ricultore.  This  will  be  oorroboniied  by  the  fiiet  that  a  premiuti 
Bat  of  some  eight  hnndred  and  ninety  dollars  was  made  oat  by  tke 
CBBCutive  committee,  and  1^  the  amouni  of  the  premiuma  aetaalty 
MParded  to  the  di£S»Mt  oompetitoss  is  leas  than  five  hniMlred  anfl 
fifty  dollars. 

Fgmm  asul  Improvemtwtf. — ^The  general  aspect  of  the  improve- 
ments in  our  county  is  ebeering,  and  ev«ry  where  vifiiUe  in  tiie 
o  increased  cultivation  of  &rms  in  many  parts  of  the  county,  show- 
ing that  the  earnings  of  the  people  are  being  expended  at  home, 
instead  of  being  invested  ii^  new  tracts  to  lie  unproductive  for  years 
to  come,  thereby  rendering  their  families  more  comfortable  after 
haviag  endured  years  of  toil  in  opening  their  present  homes  fi*om 
tbe  wiUnlieaB. 

HorM8^  MvleSy  Galtle^  and  Sh$ep. — ^But  little  improvement  is 
discemaUe  in  this  elass,  althoi^h  a  &w  are  laudably  engaged  in 
good,  permanent,  and  marked  improvement  of  the  various  breeds ; 
b«t  Ibe  generally  of  farmers  continue  in  their  okl-&shioned  man- 
tier,  whether  it  be  for  the  better  or  not. 

/SMm.— This  prominent  and  main  staple  ^f  the  comity,  ifnstead 
of  being  improved  in  the  Ineeding  during  the  past  season^  has  been 
neglected,  tod  on  account  of  the  extreme  drouth  many  stock  hogs 
were  sold  and  driven  north,  out  of  the  county,  where  the  com  crop 
escaped  ihe  drot^« 

p]||eli.-^The  jMId  «r  itiieiithto  yeair  ^m  been  varioas,  b^  fti 
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quantity  and  quality ;  varying  from  eight  to  thirty  buflhels  per  acre, 
and  not  averaging  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  to  the  acre.  The 
causes  assigned  are  various,  but  the  one  which  is  probably  nearest 
right,  is  the  extreme  heat  at  the  time  of  ripening,  shrinking  the 
kernel.  Varieties — blue  stem,  Mediterranean,  and  Alabama.  Tht 
beet  is  Mediterranean. 

Oom. — The  com  for  the  past  year  was  mueh  injured  by  the 
drouth,  and  there  is  probably  not  more  than  one  half  the  ordinary 
yield.  Price  from  40  to  60  cents  per  bushel.  There  was  more  than 
usual  planted  last  spring.  It  goes  south  to  Kentucky  for  a  market 
the  present  year. 

BaH^^  Oats^  and  ffay  were  good,  although  diere  was  but  litfie 
barley  sown.  Price  of  barley,  $1.00;  oats,  83  to  40  cents;  hay, 
from  $10.00  to  $14.00  per  tun.  Reliance  as  to  the  amount  raised 
cannot  be  placed  upon  our  own  opinions  merely,  but  we  shall  soon 
have  a  more  sure  data  from  the  assessors'  lists,  if  the  law  is  pro- 
perly carried  out  by  the  assessors. 

Pi^tot$. — ^Both  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes  tAt  most  sevo^ly  the 
effects  of  the  past  uncommon  dry  season. 

Muckwheat. — l^one  raised. 

Turnips. — The  late  rains  brought  them  forward  and  produced  a 
fidr  yield. 

Farm  Implements. — Improved  farm  implements  ave  kaore  called 
for,  and  the  VnflSng,  rusty,  rough  mould-board  is  giving  way  to  the 
best  polished  cast  steel,  making  the  draught  for  the  team  much 
easier,  as  well  as  lending  some  aid  to  the  holder,  and  enabling  him 
to  do  his  work  not  only  better  but  more  of  it.  Several  enterprising 
mechanical  establishments  have  been  located  in  this  county  during 
the  past  year,  at  which  implements  of  husbsjidry  are  made  of  which 
tfie  manuftcturer  may  justly  be  proud. 

Fruits. — ^Much  attention  has  been  given  during  the  past  year  to 
the  introduction  and  cultivation  of  good  qualities  of  all  kinds  of 
fruit,  and  thousands  of  trees  are  now  being  brought  from  the  east- 
ern nurseries  in  addition  to  those  raised  by  our  own  nurseiymen 
and  sold  wifiiin  the  county*    The  late  spring  fiMts  cutoff  miidh.of 
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thoee  froitd  whose  blossoms  were  opened  ftt  that-  time,  making  a 
scarcity  of  many  varieties,  except  grapes,  which  were  in  abun- 
dance. 

Dairy  Products. — ^The  different  branches  of  the  dairy  have  not 
received  that  special  attention  which  their  importance  demands. 
<?ood  butter  packed  in  May  or  June  for  consumption  during  the 
next  winter  is  valued  by  but  few  persons  here,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  market  is  sometimes  bare  of  good  butter.  The  price  varies 
from  20  to  25  cents  per  pound,  though  some  times  it  fijls  to  15 
cents.  So  few  make  cheese  at  all,  that  indifferent  cheese  brought 
(and  to  our  shame  be  it  said)  from  Ohio  retails  at  irom  12  to  15 
cents  per  pound.  Accompanying  this  report  is  the  description  of 
the  process  of  making,  on  the  first  award,  of  butter  made  in  June 
last,  and  also  for  cheese-making. 

Domestic  Manufactured. — Much  of  the  domestic  fabrication  in 
this  county  is  worthy  of  the  praise  bestowed  upon  the  different  ar- 
ticles exhibited,  and  quite  a  brisk  competition  existed  at  our  last 
Fair,  and  the  premiums  offered  were  competed  for  and  mostly  if 
not  wholly  taken. 

Flax  and  its  Culture. — Much  as  has  been  said  and  written  on 
thi^  subject,  we  have  no  information  of  any  having  been  extensively 
raised  except  for  the  seed,  and  that  cut  by  reaping  machines,  with- 
out endeavoring  in  any  manner  to  save  the  lint,  and  until  labor  is 
more  plenty  and  the  price  of  the  lint  hi^er,  it  will  not  more  than 
pay  expense. 

There  were  411  entries  made  at  our  county  Fair,  and  quite  an  in- 
crease on  horses,  cattle,  domestic  manufisustures,  and  garden  veget* 
ables. 

This  report  comes  forward  to  the  24th  of  November,  being  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  election  of  officers,  at  ^s^ch 
time  the  following  officers  were  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President,  Fielding  Beeler;  YioePresident^EvanaBristow;  Sec- 
retary, John  S.  Tarkington;  Treasurer,  Powell  Rowland. 

A.  B.— 10. 
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An  address  was  delivered  at  our  county  Fair,  to  a  large  audience, 
by  the  Hon.  Samuel  E.  Perkins. 

POWELL  IIOWLAND,  President. 
John  S.  Tarkinqton,  Secretary. 

STATKMKNT  CONCHRMN«  PKK-MIUM  llf  TYKK. 

The  butter  made  by  me  and  presented  to  the  committee  on  dairy 
products,  was  made  in  the  latter  part  of  May  and  first  of  June. 
The  milk-pails,  strainers,  pans,  churn,  butter-bowl,  ladle,  and  the 
JM*  in  which  it  was  packed  were  all  well  washed  and  careftrlly 
scalded  with  boiling  water  previous  to  use,  to  free  them  from  all 
acidity  or  rancidity.  Care  was  observed  that  no  pail,  pan  or  strain- 
er was  wet  when  used,  as  the  cream  or  milk  sours  sooner  if  done. 
The  milk  was  set  in  a  cool,  well  ventilated  cellar,  and  no  ice  or 
spring  water  used  to  cool  the  milk.  After  the  butter  was  churned, 
the  milk  was  well  worked  out,  and,  as  near  as  guess-work  could 
come,  an  ounce  of  Liverpool  blown  salt  was  added  to  each  pound 
of  butter,  and  then  worked  over  twice  more  and  packed  in  the  jar, 
whidi  was  covered  with  a  cloth^  on  the  top  of  which  was  placed  a 
layer  of  salt  and  moistened  sufficient  to  make  a  brine  to  exclude 
the  air,  and  then  placed  on  the  pavement  of  the  cellar  bottom.  The 
milk  of  two  cows  only  was  used,  and  churned  with  the  common  up- 
right dasher  chum. 

MAHALA  ROWLAND. 

flTATKMEiNT  OONCKRMNG  PIIEMIUM  CHEE8K. 

My  method  of  making  cheese  is  as  follows :  The  night's  milk  is 
strained  into  a  tub,  dipped  out  into  pans,  and  set  in  a  cool  place 
over  night.  In  the  morning,  the  morniug's  milk  is  strained  into 
the  tub  with  the  night's  milk ;  the  heat  is  then  raised  to  eighty- 
ei^t  degrees,  and  tbeu  sufficient  rennet  is  added  to  produce  perfect 
coagulation  in  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes.  When  the  curd  is 
completely  formed,  cut  it  across  each  way  with  a  broad  «irooden 
knifo,  made  for  the  purpose ;  let  it  stand  half  an  hour,  when  I 
gently  break  it  with  the  hand,  and  commence  raising  the  heat  until 
it  is  heated  to  one  hundred  degrees,  breaking  it  and  keeping  it 
stirred  moderately;  then  I  commence  dipping  off  the  whey,  and 
cooling  the  curd  carefully,  not  stirring  it  so  fast  as  to  start  the  white 
whey.  When  the  whey  is  all  drained  off,  to  thirty  pounds  <rf  curd 
I)mt^oiie{>Miid^Ia]^  salt.    It  is  then  put  in  press  two  days, 
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turned  twice,  into  a  dry  clean  cloth;  it  is  then  taken  out  and  paint- 
ed with  annatto  and  put  on  shelyes  in  an  open  room  to  drj. 

MRS.  HIRAM  BACON. 
Washington  Township,  Marion  County,  Indiana. 

N.  B.     Sage  cheese  manofactured  in  the  same  way,  except  ail- 
ding  the  sage. 


MIAMI  COUNTY. 

-  [  Extract  from  Rbpokt  of  1854.  ] 

The  second  annual  Fair  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  12th  and 
13th  days  of  October,  1854.  The  display  of  agricultural  and  other 
products  was  large,  and  altogether  creditable  to  the  industry,  skill, 
and  enterprise  of  the  citizens  of  the  county. 

ROBERT  MILLER,  Prsddent, 
John  A.  Graham,  Secretary. 


MORGAN  COUNTY. 

[Extract  fbom  Rbpobt  of  1854.] 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  August  21,  1854,  the  follow* 
ing  persons  were  elected  officers : 

William  B.  Thompson,  President;  Uriah  Ballard,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; Addison  Hadley,  Treasurer;  John  S.  Hubbard,  Secretary. 

The  fourth  annual  Fair  of  the  Society  was  held  at  Monrovia,  on 
t  le  12tb,  18th,  and  14th  days  of  October  last.  The  weather  was 
quite  unfayorable  for  our  Fair — training,  Vith  but  little  intermis- 
sion, the  first  and  second  days.  On  the  third  day  it  cleared  up,  but 
was  still  unpleasant  under  foot.  In  despite  of  the  indemency  of 
the  weather,,  a  large  number  of  persons  were  in  attendance,  both 
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from  this  and  the  adjoining  counties.    Four  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  entries  were  made  as  competitors  for  premiums. 

The  exhibition  of  horses  and  cattle  was  unusually  good.  Sheep 
and  swine  were  not  so  well  represented.  Several  coops  of  very 
superior  Shanghai  and  Cochin  China  fowls.  The  large  display  of 
grain  and  fruits  could  not  easily  be  excelled.  The  specimens  of 
the  mechanic  arts  did  credit  to  the  skill  of  our  mechanics,  though 
but  few,  comparatively,  were  exhibited  to  what  might  have  been 
presented. 

The  plowing  match,  by  boys  under  18  years  of  age,  was  good. 
Four  entered  the  field.  The  contest  was  so  near  equal  that  tlie 
committee,  after  awarding  the  first  and  second  premiums,  recom- 
mended that  the  other  two  be  also  suitably  rewarded. 

The  ladies,  in  their  department  of  domestic  manufactured  articles, 
deserve  especial  notice.  Their  articles  were  numerous  and  tastefiiU 
giving  a  fine  illustration  of  their  skill  and  industry. 

The  various  committees  were  faithful  and  impartial,  in  their 
awards,  to  the  respective  classes  of  articles  submitted  for  their  in- 
spection and  decision.  The  number  of  premiums  awarded  was  159, 
and  the  amount  of  awards  8272.75.  Taken  all  together,  the  Fair 
was  considered  quite  creditable  to  our  county,  and  showed  an  im- 
provement on  any  former  exhibition.  Balance  in  the  treasury,  after 
paying  awards  and  other  incidental  expenses,  about  fifty  dollars. 

Morgan  being  an  interior  county,  our  surplus  products  find  a 
market  through  various  channels ;  hence  we  have  not  the  means  at 
hand  whereby  to  arrive  at  a  correct  estimate  of  our  exports. 

The  com  crop  the  past  season,  in  consequence  of  the  very  severe 
d)roatii,  was  cut  short  at  least  one  half.    The  wheat  crop  also  light, 
being  winter  killckl,  and  also  injured  by  fly.    Oats  and  grass  gen 
erally  good. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  leading  articles,  as  returned 
by  the  township  assessors  for  1854: 
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Prodnets,  &c« 


Horses,  Mules  and  Asses 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Swine 

Bushels  of  wheat 

Bushels  of  com 

Bnshels  of  rye  •  •  • 

Bushels  of  oats  and  barley 

Bushels  of  potatoes 

Tuns  of  hay 

Orchard  products    

Real  estate 

Town  lots ••••• 

Personal  property 

Total  value  of  taxable  property* 


Number. 


5,639 

12,669 

17,229 

66,768 

87,118 

1,872,825 

623 

97,1U 

12,050 

8,238 


Value. 


•259,202 

118,937 

16,479 

179,442 

65,721 

805,678 

320 

22,921 


18,889 

13,050 

2,151,395 

201,860 

1,537,600 

3,907,230 


There  are  2,178  polls  in  this  county. 

All  of  which  is  rospectftilly  submitted. 

WM.  B.  THOMPSON,  President. 
JoBjr  S.  HuBBABD,  Secretary. 


OHIO  AND  SWITZERLAND  COUNTIES. 

[EXTBAOT  FBOM   RxPOBT   OF   1854.] 

The  third  annual  &ir  of  the  Society  was  held  at  Yeyay,  on  the 
14th,  15th,  and  16th  days  of  September,  1854;  and,  notwith- 
stnding^the  un&yorable  season  for  a  good  exhibition  of  stock  and 
i^cultiiral  products,  on  account  of  the  drouth,  it  far  exceeded  the 
expectations  of  the  officers,  members,  and  friends  of  the  Society. 

The  specimens  of  horses,  jacks,  jennies,  mules,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
poultiy  exhibited,  were  such  as  to  do  honor  to  the  two  counties. 

The  specimens  of  domestic  manu£Eictures  were  fine,  and  showed 
a  comMcndable  rivalry. 
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The  specimens  of  wagons,  plows,  steamboat  yawl,  flat-boat  skiffi, 
and  other  mechanical  productions,  were,  of  superior  finish,  and 
clearly  showed  that  they  were  the  products  of  master  workmen. 

Fine  specimens  of  apples,  peaches,  and  grapes  were  exhibited. 

The  whole  affair  went  off  in  such  a  manner  as  indicated  that  a 
deep  interest  was  felt  for  the  welfare  of  the  Society  by  the  citizens, 
generally,  of  the  two  counties.  The  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  doc- 
tor, the  lawyer,  the  merchant,  and  the  trader,  appeared  to  unite  in 
one  common  effort  to  push  forward  this  great  artery  of  the  nation's 
greatness  and  prospeiity. 

Our  Society  has  been  in  existence  about  three  years,  and  its  pros- 
pects for  usefulness  are  good ;  many  of  the  members  manifesting  a 
commendable  interest  in  its  prosperity  and  useftdness. 

The  principal  field  crops  raised  in  the  district  are  com,  wheat, 
oats,  rye,  barley,  grass  and  potatoes.  Our  soil  and  climate  are  well 
adapted  to  the  above  named  crops,  especially  grass,  com,  and 
potatoes. 

According  to  the  statistical  table  of  the  serentli  census,  Switzer- 
land county  has  1,397  farms,  58,586  acres  of  improved  land  and 
75,341  acres  unimproved,  1,917  horses,  2,175  milch  cows,  423 
work  oxen,  2,607  other  cattle,  10,001  sheep,  and  14,923  swine. 

The  products  of  the  farms  of  Switzerland  county,  in  1860,  were 
as  follows :  77,182  bushels  wheat,  708  bushels  rye,  384,864  bushiBls 
com,  44,684  bushels  oats,  22,866  pounds  wool,  141,730  bushels 
Irish  potatoes,  672  bushels  barley,  177,965  pounds  butter,  17,745 
pounds  cheese,  and  9,763  tuns  of  hay. 

Ohio  county  has  463  farms,  24,160  acres  improved  land,  22,222 
unimproved,  1,266  horses,  1,190  milch  cows,  117  work  oxen,  969 
other  cattle,  8,171  sheep,  and  8,666  swine.  In  1850  these  fiirma 
produced  45,498  bushels  wheat,  352  bushels  rye,  258,456  bushela 
com,  9,618  bushels  Irish  potatoes,  1,057  bushels  barley,  4,102 
bushels  sweet  potatoes,  60,386  pounds  butter,  750  pounds  cheese^ 
and  1,985  tuns  of  hay« 
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On  account  of  the  drouth  the  crops  of  corn  and  potatoes,  the 
past  season,  were  unusually  light.  The  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  and 
grass  were  very  good.  The  price  of  wheat  has  been  from  81.20  to* 
$1.45  per  bushel;  oats,  40  to  45  cents,  and  hay  from  89  to  812 
per  tun. 

Our  formers,  for  the  past  few  years,  {i^ve  been  realiziog  good 
prices  for  all  the  products  of  their  farms,  and  are  in  the  way  to 
wealth  and  prosperity. 

The  oflScers  of  the  Society  are,  David  Henry,  President;  David 
G.  Rabb,  Vice  President;  Jacob  R.  Harris,  Treasurer;  Perret 
Dufour,  Secretary. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  we  cannot  make  a  more  full  and  satis- 
factory report. 

All  of  which  is  respectAiUy  submitted. 

PERRET  DUI'X)UR,  Secretary, 
Vevay,  December  27,  1854. 


[  Extract  fbom  Report  of  1855.  ] 

The  fourth  annual  Fair  of  the  Ohio  and  Switzerland  Counties- 
Agricultural  Society  was  held  at  Vevay,  on  the  19th,  20th,  and  21st 
days  of  September,  1855. 

The  exhibition  of  horses,  jacks,  jennies,  mules,  cattle,  and  also 
of  the  several  mechanical  and  agricultural  productions,  were  of  such 
quality  as  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  board  of  directors. 

In  our  present  report  we  are  not  prepared  to  give  a  statement  of 
the  quantity  of  the  different  staple  articles  which  are  sent  to  find  a 
market  in  the  south,  or  manufactured  in  our  district  during  the  year 
1865.  We  received  during  the  Fair,  in  money,  by  donation  and  for 
membership,  the  sum  of  four  hundred  dollars,  which  was  all  paid 
out  ibr  a  large  camvas  tent  and  in  premiums,  leaving  our  treasury 
empty. 
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The  Society  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  variety  of  seed 
from  the  patent  office  at  Washington,  which  have  been  distribnted 
among  the  fitrmen  of  the  district.  We  have  also  received  several 
copies  of  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  (agricultural), 
which  are  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  board  of  directors. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  territory  embraced  within  the 
bounds  of  our  Society  will  compare  very  favorably  with  other  por- 
tions of  our  State,  for  its  fertility  and  for  its  adaptation  to  the 
raising  of  wheat,  com^  potatoes^  and  grains  of  all  sorts,  together 
with  hay,  which  may  be  said  to  be  our  great  staples;  and  we  hope 
it  will  not  be  considered  as  boasting  too  much  when  we  say  that  the 
district  carries  the  horns  in  the  raising  of  com,  as  a  citizen  of 
Switzerland  county,  and  Vice  President  of  our  Society,  received 
the  first  premium  for  the  best  ten  acres  of  com. 

We  feel  justified  in  saying  that  our  Society  is  in  a  very  prosperous 
condition.    Our  best,  and  most  enterprising  farmers,  mechanics, 
and  other  citizens,  are  beginning  to  take  more  interest  in  the  pros 
perity  of  the  Society,  and  appear  to  be  more  willing'  to  give  their 
support  and  countenance  to  it  than  formerly. 

We  expect  to  be  able  by  the  next  annual  meeting  to  give  a  better 
report  &om  Ohio  and  Switzerland  counties. 

D.  G.  RABB,  Preaident. 
Pbbbbt  DtiFOUR,  Secretary. 


OWEN  COUNTY. 

[  Extract  from  Report  of  1855.  ] 

The  Owen  County  Agricultural  Society  has  continued  its  opera- 
tions during  the  year  just  closing  with  the  following  officers,  viz : 

William  M.  Franklin,  President;  Joseph  G.  .Stevenson,  Vice 
President;  Isaac  E.  Johnson,  Secretary;  James  W.  Dobeon,  Treas- 
urer. 
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The  accompanying  printed  list  of  premiums  was  offered  for  our 
second  annual  Fair,  which  was  held  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  days  of 
October,  1856,  and  was  not  very  numerously  attended  on  account 
of  the  bad  state  of  the  weather.  Yet  we  had  a  very  good  display 
of  stock,  &c.     Our  premiums  were  agricultural  books. 

An  abstract  of  the  treasurer's  report  accompanies  this  report,  and 
will  show  a  very  good  condition  of  our  financial  affiurs.  We  baye 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  members,  and  there  is  considerable 
feeling  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  members  to  present  a  good 
report  at  our  next  Fair. 

The  peculiar  location  of  our  county  in  the  White  River  valley, 
With  its  almost  inexhaustible  resources  of  timber,  stone,  iron  ore, 
stone  coal,  rich  alluvial  bottoms  and  unusually  productive  uplands, 
destines  our  coxmty,  when  its  agricultural  capabilities  have  been 
properly  developed,  to  be  second  to  none  in  the  State  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  its  area. 

Our  farmers,  during  the  last  year,  have  manifested  considerable 
interest  in  the  improvement  of  their  stock,  especially  cattle  and 
hogs,  having  imported  a  number  of  very  fine  specimens  from  other 
States ;  and  by  the  continued  exertions  of  our  Society,  our  county 
fairs  will  become  more  attractive  and  produce  more  beneficial  re- 
sults to  our  citizens. 

W.  M.  FRANKLIN,  Prefndent. 

Isaac  E.  Johnson,  Secretary, 


PORTER  COUNTY. 

[  EXTBACT  FKOM  RePOBT  OF  1854,  ] 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Porter  County  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, held  at  Valparaiso,  on  the  Saturday  next  preceding  the  first 
Monday  of  September,  18S4,  the  following  persons  were  elected 
officers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year: 

G.  W.  Turner,  President;  A.  Freeman,  Vice  President;  Wil- 
liam Wilson,  Secretary;  S.  W.  Smith,  Treasurer;  O.  Dunham, 
Librarian. 
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The  fourth  annual  Fair  of  the  Pointer  County  Agricoltnral  So- 
ciety was  held  at  YalparaiBO  on  the  11th  and  12th  days  of  October, 
1854.  The  weather  being  unpropitions,  and  the  excitement  of  the 
October  election  not  having  paseod  away,  the  attendance  from  the 
country  was  small. 

The  display  of  stock  was  not  equal  to  that  of  last  year,  except 
horses.  We  would  prominently  mention  the  draught  stalUons  ex- 
hibited by  George  Allen  and  Hazssard  Sheffield;  the  carriage  still- 
lion,  by  William  Olark ;  the  matched  horses,  by  Dr.  Cass,  and  the 
brood  mares,  by  Messrs.  Cass,  Paine,  and  Sampson. 

OaMle. — ^There  were  some  fine  specimens  exhibited — ^we  think  an 
improvement  as  to  quality  on  former  exhibitions.  Ours  is  decidedly 
a  stock  growing  county ;  and  if  some  enterprising  stock  grower  of 
this  or  some  other  State  would  introduce  some  of  the  best  qualities 
of  stock,  they  would  be  amply  repaid.  We  know  of  no  portion  of 
the  western  country  that  ofiers  greater  encouragement  to  the  cattle 
grower  than  Porter  county.  There  were  several  very  fine  bulls  on 
exhibition.  The  best  were  offered  by  Hazzard  Sheffield  and  Samuel 
Campbell.  The  Durham  heifer  exhibited  by  Joel  C.  Paine  was  a 
fine  specimen. 

Sheep.— ^Oi  our  sheep  we  may  justly  feel  a  good  degree  of  pride. 
Those  of  Dr.  L.  A.  Cass,  exhibited  at  our  Fair,  both  old  and  young, 
will  compare  fevorably  with  any  in  the  West. 

There  were  but  few  farm  productions  on  exhibition,  although  our 
farm  crops  have  been  full  as  good,  generally,  as  those  of  any  former 
year.  There  was  no  wheat  exhibited.  The  best  specimens  of  com, 
beans,  and  potatoes,  were  exhibited  by  Judge  Woodruff^,  Judge 
Johnson,  and  H.  A.  &  J.  C.  Paine. 

Fruit, — ^We  have  had  a  poor  fruit  year,  and  consequently  it  was 
not  exhibited  in  as  large  a  variety  or  as  fine  quality  as  last  year. 
There  were,  however,  some  very  fine  specimens  exhibit-ed  by  H.  E. 
Woodruff*,  D.  Hughart,  and  others.  The  liest  specimen  of  grapes 
was  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Paine. 

ManufadureB^  Fancy  and  Domestic  Artides. — ^The  cultivator 
and  seed  drill  combined,  on  exhibition,  by  F.  Yandoren,  was  a  good 
article  as  to  workmanship  and  promise  of  utility.    Many  other 
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articles  of  domestic  manufacture  were  exhibited  which  reflected 
credit  on  those  who  prepared  them.  The  ladies  were  on  hand  with 
their  domestic  manufactuifes.  The  bed  quilts  exhibited  by  Mrs.  A. 
Freeman,  Mrs.  Milan  Cornell,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Turner,  and  the  Meth- 
odist Sewing  Society,  were  beautiful  specimens  of  female  ingenuity. 
Also,  the  silk  bonnets  exhibited  by  Mrs.  K.  M.  Oilbreath  and  Mrs. 
C.  0.  Stevenson,  reflected  great  credit  on  the  mechanism  and  taste 
of  those  ladies. 

Tlie  vegetable  kingdom  was  again  very  fully  represented.  Pump- 
kins, squashes,  carrots,  onions,  beets,  turnips,  tomatoes,  cabbage, 
and  sweet  potatoes,  were  marshalled  in  strong  array,  in  the  vegeta- 
ble army,  enough  to  satisfy  any  one  that  Porter  is  unsurpassed  in 
soil  and  climate  for  the  growing  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Our  dairy  products  form  quite  an  item  in  Porter  county  hus- 
bandry. Butter,  cheese,  and  honey  were  exhibited  of  the  finest 
quality. 

G.  W.  TURNER,  Preddent. 

Wm.  Wilson,  Secretary, 


RANDOLPH  COUNTY. 

[  EXTKAOT  FROM  RePOBT  QV   1854.  ] 

The  following  persons  were  elected  oflicers  of  the  Society  for  the 
year  1854: 

Thomas  W.  Reece,  President;  John  W.  Cottom,  Secretary;  Geo. 
W.  Monks,  Treasurer. 

The  Society  have  leased  a  piece  of  ground  for  the  term  of  ten 
years,  which  they  have  inclosed  with  a  permanent  oak  plank  fence, 
which  will  reduce  the  expense  of  the  Society  and  enable  them  to 
pay  larger  premiums  in  the  fiiture. 

Our  annual  Fair  was  held  on  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  days  of 
October,  A.  D.  1854,  which  days  proved  to  be  unfair — ^for  it  rained 
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the  two  first  days  nearly  all  the  time.    The  attendance  was  not  as 
general  as  it  wonld  have  been  nnder  more  favorable  circnmstances. 

Wheat, — This  crop  was  a  very  light  one  this  season. 

Com, — This  crop  was  not  as  good  as  nsual,  owing  to  the  dryness 
of  the  season. 

The  display  of  cattle  and  horses  exceeded  that  of  any  previous 
exhibition,  both  as  to  quality  and  number. 

The  hogs  on  exhibition  were  the  finest  by  far  ever  before  ex- 
hibited in  this  county,  and  could  not  be  surpassed  in  quality  in  the 
State.  This  may  seem  like  boasting,  but  thepiffs  are  still  on  hand 
and  will  show  for  themselves. 

The  display  of  apples  was  very  fine.  Randolph  county  has  some 
very  excellent  orchards. 

The  mechanics  of  this  county  fail  to  exhibit  specimens  of  their 
workmanship,  and  do  not  ikke  as  much  interest  in  our  Society  as 
they  should.     It  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  do  better  in  future. 

Daniel  Hill  had  on  exhibition  his  compound  harrow  and  roller, 
which  this  Society  think  is  quite  a  labor-saving  concern  to  the  far- 
mer; it  sows  any  kind  of  grain,  either  broadcast  or  in  drills,  har- 
rows and  rolls  it  at  the  same  time. 

The  fairest  part  of  the  Fair,  the  ladies,  were  also  present,  with 
their  beautiful  quilts,  coverlets,  carpets,  and  bonnets,  and  carried 
home  with  them  a  liberal  share  of  the  premiums. 

Messrs.  Carter  &  Bros,  had  on  exhibition  buggies,  which,  for 
beauty  and  neatness  of  workmanship,  could  not  easily  be  excelled. 

THOMAS  W.  REECE,  President, 
John  W.  Oottom,  Secretary. 
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[Extract  from  Rkport  of  1855.] 

The  officers  elected  for  1856,  are,  President,  Nathaniel  Kemp ; 
Vice  President,  A.  Stone;  Secretary,  J.  W,  Cottom ;  Treasurer, 
Q.  W.  Monks. 

About  five  acres  of  ground  has  been  leased  for  ten  years,  and  is 
neatly  enclosed  with  a  board  fence  about  eight  feet  high.  Halls, 
sheds,  stalls,  and  pens,  have  all  been  erected  for  the  accommodation 
of  exhibitors  in  every  department. 

Eich  agricultural  products  in  abundance  loaded  the  tables,  and 
highly  interested  those  who  attended.  Although  the  successive 
rains  prevailed  in  this  part  of  the  State,  the  wheat,  oats,  and  hay,- 
being  injured,  the  crops  generally  will  be  an  average  one. 

Many  farms  which  a  few  years  past  presented  a  dreary  and  for- 
bidding aspect,  are  now  presenting  a  cheerftd  and  inviting  appeal*- 
ance.  Low  lands  heretofore  considered  useless  and  unproductive, 
are  being  drained  and  cultivated  with  complete  success.  Swamp 
lands  that  pre-sented  to  the  eye  a  lonely  and  forbidding  appearance, 
have  been  drained  successfully,  and  instead  of  containing  irom  one 
to  ten  feet  of  water,  the  husbandman  receives  fipom  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred bushels  per  acre.  Much  taste  and  improvement  is  also  exhi- 
bited in  ornamenting  homesteads,  with  a  view  to  convenience,  util- 
ity, and  comfort,  surrounding  tliem  with  ornamental  trees,  ever- 
greens, and  shrubs,  giving  them  an  attractive  and  beautiful  appear- 
ance. 

The  Fair  was  held  ou  the  27th,  28th,  and  29th  days  of  Septem- 
ber, and  was  largely  attended  by  an  enthusiastic  crowd,  which  sur- 
passed the  most  sanguine  expectation  of  any.  An  increasing  inte- 
rest is  manifested  in  our  farmers  and  mechanics  through  each  suc- 
cessive year,  in  exhibiting  their  several  productions.  There  was 
exhibited  at  the  Fair  a  fine  variety  of  thorough,  fall,  and  native 
grade  stock,  and  a  great  amount  of  agricultural  productions,  while 
the  mechanical  departments  were  well  represented. 

MARTIN  A.  BEEDER,  Prmdmt. 
J.  W.  Cottom,  Secretary. 
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RIPLEY  COUNTY. 
[  Extract- FROM  Report  of  1854.] 

It  is  with  pleasure  we  herewith  transmit  the  proceedings  of  the 

first  annual  Fair,  held  at  Versailles,  on  the  28th  and  29th  days  of 
September,  1854-.  It  surpassed  and  exceeded  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  the  members  and  friends  interested  in  its  prosperity. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  29th  of  July 
last,  this  being,  according  to  her  constitution,  the  designated  time 
for  selecting  a  board  of  directors. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  present  year  are  as  follows:         :,v\%^^ 

William  T.  S.  Cornett,  President;  George  Shook,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; John  Henry,  Secretary;  Horace  A.  Mayhew,  Treasurer. 

Some  two  acres  were  enclosed  with  a  good  plank  fence,  nearly 
eight  feet  high,  with  a  sufficiency  of  stalls  and  pens  for  thequadm- 
pids.  Inside  of  the  gate  articles  of  refreshment  were  sold ;  by  this 
means,  a  great  many  visitors  were  accommodated  on  reasonable 
terms.  No  spirituous  liquor  was  allowed  on  the  ground,  therefore 
peace  and  harmony  triumphantly  prevailed. 

In  the  ladies'  department,  which  was  tastefully  fitted  up,  there 
we  beheld  the  handiwork  of  genius,  domestic  manufactures  skill- 
fully arranged,  beautiful  fancy  quilts,  single  and  double  coverlets. 
counterpanes,  a  splendid  variety  of  ornamental  and  useful  needle- 
work, home-made  jeans,  blankets,  carpets,  embroidery,  &c,  The^se 
articles  being  good,  generally  took  premiums  ;  therefore,  much  ere- 
lilt  is  due  to  the  mothers  and  daughters  of  okl  Ripley. 

The  entries  by  members  for  competition  amounted  to  112  ;  total 
number  of  premiums  awarded  116,  the  discretionary  premiums  be- 
ing few  in  number.  The  rewards  paid  in  cash  amounted  to 
8151  50,  47  diplomas,  and  7  agricultural  books.  Total  expenses 
of  the  Fair,  ^108  70 ;  apparent  balance  in  the  treasury,  841  28. 

The  Unparalleled  drouth  of  four  month's  excessive  heat  from  a 
scorching  sun,   prevented   in  a  good  degree,  a  luxuriant  crop  of 
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vegetables ;  notwithstanding  the  great  failure,  samples  were  for- 
warded to  the  exhibition  table.  Tiie  creator  and  governor  of  the 
universe,  for  some  goad  and  wise  purpose,  withholds  at  times  his 
blessings  from  the  inhabitants  of  this  world,  which  if  duly  appre- 
ciated by  the  children  of  men,  may  prove  a  special  benefit  to  many 
of  them,  considering  that  every  divine  favor  comes  from  Almighty 
God,  and  should  always  be  received  with  thankfulness. 

The  county  embraces  within  its  limits  almost  every  variety  of 
soil,  the  timber  plentiful  and  of  a  durable  quality ;  springs  of  water 
excellent.  Peculiar  advantages  are  derived  from  the  creeks  Laugh- 
cry,  Hogan,  Graham,  and  Otter,  for  grist  and  saw  mills.  An  ad- 
ditional supply  of  steam  flouring  mills  have  been  recently  built,  in 
which  large  quantities  of  wheat  is  now  manufactured  at  home,  and 
the  surplus  carried  to  the  adjacent  towns  on  the  Ohio  river.  Lime- 
stone quarries  are  found  in  every  neighborhood — the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  Jiedges  and  stone  wall  fences  will  be  seen  in  many 
districts.  The  seed  of  the  Maclura  or  Osage  Orange  is  brought  to 
this  county,  and  sown  I  y  a  few  of  the  citizens  ;  in  three  or  four 
years,  durable  and  substantial  fences  are  raised  from  the  seed ; 
thus,  we  see,  by  timely  substituting  an  excellent  article,  that  is  not 
only  good,  but  congenial  with  our  climate,  a  thick  and  beautiftd 
hedge  will  succeed  the  common  rail  fence,  thereby  considerable  tim- 
ber will  be  saved  for  the  rising  generation. 

Some  76  horses,  including  sucking  colts,  of  a  superior  quality, 
were  entered  for  exhibition.  Premiums  were  given  to  twenty-eight 
of  them.  The  immense  crowd  of  spectators  beheld  with  pleasure 
the  spirit  of  Mr  and  honorable  rivalry.  For  additional  proof,  see 
the  proceedings  of  the  Indiana  State  Fair,  recently  held  at  the  city 
of  Madison.  The  judges  awarded  to  Messrs.  Glaze,  Overturf,  and 
Shields,  a  proportionable  part  of  the  State  premiums  for  their  fine 
blooded  horses.  So  much,  in  part,  for  the  agricultural  zeal  and  in- 
defatigable perseverance  of  Ripley  county. 

Forty-nine  head  of  cattle,  of  different  ages,  were  presented; 
twenty-two  of  them  drew  prizes.  This  shows  plainly,  and  beyond 
doubt,  the  profit  arising  from  good  and  well  fed  stock. 

The  majestic  appearance  of  the  jacks  and  mules,  with  all  their 
good  qualities,  entitled  every  one  of  them  to  premiums.    Many  of 
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the  old  farmers,  who  preferred  staying  st  home  with  their  stock, 
hearing  the  good  success  of  their  neighbors  at  the  Fair,  resolved, 
hereafter,  to  do  better,  to  have  their  stock  annually  taken  to  the  ex- 
hibftion  ground,  and  get  their  proportionable  part  of  the  agricul- 
tural ftmd  gefierally  given  on  all  articles  of  merit. 

The  sheep  and  hogs  were  not  out  in  great  numbers  ;  the  quality 
was  commendable,  and  compensated  the  owners  well  for  their  good 
keeping,  and  the  trouble  of  taking  them  to  the  Fair. 

In  rendering  justice  to  every  man,  the  owners  of  superior  poul- 
try should  never  be  forgotten,  taking  into  consideration  the  large 
size  and  good  qualities  of  the  Shanghais  and  Polands.  This  was 
considered  a  very  material  acquisition  to  the  show. 

It  IS  well  known  that  there  are  as  good  mechanical  workmen  in 
this  county  as  can  be  found  in  the  State ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  very  few  of  them  exhibited  specimens  of  their^workmanship. 
The  articles  presented  were  of  the  first  class,  firm  and  excellent  in 
every  part. 

The  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  and  com,  were  duly  represented  ;  thus 
the  tillers  of  the  soil  admirably  performed  their  duty,  and  received 
their  rewards,  with  a  full  recompense  for  extra  labor.  Practical 
farmers,  being  aware  of  this,  constantly  keep  up  the  line  of  march, 
having  learned  from  past  experience,  that  prosperity  depends,  in  a 
good  degree,  on  the  economy  pursued,  willing  at  all  times  to  change 
tor  the  better,  and  whenever  necessary,  to  substitute  improved  agri- 
cultural implements. 

The  list  of  premiums,  recently  awarded,  have  been  published  in 
the  "  Literaiy  Messenger,"  at  Versailles,  therefore  we  deem  it  in- 
expedient to  forward  a  copy  and  have  the  same  republished. 

Tlie  Hon.  John  Dumont,  of  Vevay,  was  prevented  by  sickness 
in  his  family,  from  delivering  an  address  at  the  Fair.  The  una- 
voidable disappointment  was  a  source  of  regret  to  many  of  his  old 
friends. 

The  committee  appointed  to  view  forms,  awarded  the  first  pre- 
mium to  James  C.  Alden  for  the  best  managed  and  cultivated  farm ; 
second  premium  to  Michael  Fall;  third  premiom  to.  John  Henry. 
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The  Bipley  Ooontj  Agricultural  Society  is  only  about  seventeen 
months  old;  yet,  young  as  she  is,  sh^  numbers  nearly  two  hundred 
members.  Her  position  is  onward  and  upward,  thus  keeping  up 
with  the  times.  Her  condition  is  improved,  and  her  revenue  in- 
creased. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

•     JOHN  HENRY,  Secretary. 


[  Extract  srom  Ebport  of  1855.  ] 

Oonsidering  it  the  incumbent  duty  of  the  President  and  Secreta- 
ry of  the  Kipley  County  Agricultural  Society  to  make  the  following 
annual  report  in  due  time  to  the  parent  institution : 

The  second  annual  county  Fair  was  held  at  Versailles  on  the  19th, 
20th,  and  21st  days  of  September.  Notwithstanding  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather  on  the  iirst  and  last  day,  there  was  a  ^^respect- 
able turn  out"  from  the  different  townships.  This  shows  that  a 
growing  ijiterest  is  not  only  felt  but  realized  in  every  neighbor- 
hood. 

According  to  request,  the  Hon.  S.  S.  Harding,  of  Milan,  in  said 
county  of  Ripley,  delivered  an  address  on  the  second  day  of  the 
Fair. 

A  few  months  ago  the  Society  leased,  for  a  term  of  six  years, 
four  and  a  half  acres  for  a  fair  ground,  situated  in  the  vicinity  of 
Versailles,  fenced  the  same  with  a  close  plank  fence,  eight  feet  high, 
dug  a  well,  and  erected  a  variety  of  necessary  buildings  common 
to  lair  grounds.  On  the  south-east  said  lot  is  beautifully  decorated 
with  many  beantiftd  shade  trees,  which  renders  considerable  com-  ' 
fort  to  the  quadrupeds  on  a  sultry  day,  and  a  sufficiency  of  water 
for  man  and  beast.  There  was  another  peculiar  benefit  accruing  to 
the  remotest  townships,  viz:  the  fair  ground  being  located  in  the 
interior  or  center  of  the  county — ^thus  the  majority  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  nearly  share  alike  in  equi-distant  traveling.  The  total  ex- 
penses amounted  to  four  hundred  and  fifly-nine  dollars  and  fiffceen 
eents. 
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The  hoatd,  knowing  the  necessity  of  these  heary  expenditureB 
created  ibr  wise  purposes,  resolved,  under  existiBg  circumstaBees, 
to  be  very  eeonomical  in  giving  a  variety  <rf  small  premiums  on  all 
articles  of  merit.  This  was  fitithfuUy  and  judiciously  carried  into 
effect  by  the  awarding  committees.  The  sum  paid  to  suoeessfel 
competitors  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  dollars  and  fifteen 
cents. 

We  have  omitted  sending  you  a  list  of  the  persons  to  whom  pre- 
miums were  awarded,  as  said  list  was  published  in  the  '^Ripley 
County  American"  of  the  21st  of  September,  1855. 

Since  our  last  report  we  have  been  fiivored  with  a  good  supply  of 
agricultural  works  from  Indianapolis  and  from  Washington  City ; 
also,  a  variety  of  seeds  from  the  Patent  OfBce.  Hie  latter,  with  a 
pflM  of  the  former,  were  distributed  among  the  people.  This  was 
considered  a  special  fiivor  conferred  on  the  Society. 

The  present  year's  expenditures  being  considerable  for  a  Soeiety 
as  young  as  ours,  caused  us  to  shoulder  a  small  debt  of  some  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  "niis  small  sum  will  be  squared  ofi*  tiie 
ensuing  season. 

At  the  annual  election  on  the  28th  day  of  July  last,  the  following 
ofiicers  were  elected  for  the  present  year,  viz: 

Psesident,  Junes  C.  Alden;  Vice  President,  George  Shook;  Sec- 
retary, John  Henry;  Treasurer,  Horace  A.  Mayhew. 

BespectfriUy  submitted. 

JOHN  HENRY,  Secretary. 


RUSH  COUNTY. 

[  Bktiuot  FBcm  RffiPOBT  OF  1865.  ] 

Ov  Society  is  organized  by  the  election  of  a  president,  vice  pres- 
identi  seciefcary,  treasurer,  and  twelve  directors— one  director  from 
ea^li  township. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  our  Fw  was  held  on  three  exceetfingly 
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rainy  days,  we  did  not  floarish  quite  as  well  as  we  had  anticipated 
the  past  year.  Our  Society,  however,  is  composed  of  from  seven 
to  eight  handred  members.  We  gave,  the  past  year,  over  five  hun- 
dred (ollars  in  premiums,  all  in  silver  ware.  We  gave  premiums 
on  all  kinds  of  stock,  mechanism,  and  products  of  the  soil. 

With  regard  to  the  prospects  of  our  progress  and  usefulness  in 
the  future,  our  motto  is,  '*go  ahead;"  and  although  we  think  we 
have  heretofore  done  well,  all  matters  being  considered,  we  are 
earnestly  endeavoring  to  become  more  useful  imd  more  conspicuous 
Id  the  future.  We  have  purchased  lor  our  &ir  grounds  eleven  acres 
of  ground  well  adapted  to  our  purpose.  For  general  convenience, 
and  especially  for  the  easy  and  beautiful  view  into  our  stock  ring 
that  it  affords  to  almost  any  number  of  spectators,  it  is  not  perhaps 
surpassed  by  any  fair  grounds  in  the  State. 

We  are  yet  in  our  in&ncy,  are  some  in  debt  for  our  fair  ground, 
but  we  expect  to  exert  ourselves  to  become  both  interesting  and  use- 
ful in  the  ftiture.  We  have  a  rich  soil,  good  stock,  an  industrious 
population,  and  every  thing  necessary  to  make  our  Fairs  interesting 
and  profitable,  and  we  are  determined  to  make  them  so. 

BcspectfuUy  submitted, 

BENJAMIN  F.  REEVE,  Pre$ident. 


SCOTT  COUNTY. 

[EXTKACT  FROM   BePOBT   OF  1864.] 

The  Scott  County  Agricultural  Society  met  at  the  court  hovm  im 
Ix^xington  on  die  99d  day  of  January,  1854,  and  elected  the  ftUtw- 
ing  officers  for  the  eBSuing  year : 

President,  Alonzo  A.  Morrison;  Vice  Presidmt,  J.  W.  fiead; 
Treasurer,  W.  L.  Traylor;  Secretary,  E.  Q.  Hallowell. 

The  20th  and  2lBt  of  September  was  agreed  upon  as  the  time  for 
our  annual  Fair.  In  consequence  of  the  drouth,  our  exhibition  in 
agricultural  products  was  quite  limited.  The  exhibition  of  stoek, 
however,  was  such  as  ^^  little  Scott,"  and  in  fitet  no  other  part  of 
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the  State  need  be  ashamed  of,  particularly  horses  and  innlcs.  The 
interest  and  emulation  manifested  at  our  Fairs  show  a  determina- 
tion not  to  bo  left  behind  by  any  of  our  neighboring  counties. 

Much  taste  was  exhibited  by  the  young  ladies  and  matrons  in  the 
various  productions  of  their  hands.  Quilts  of  almost  every  Variety 
and  design,  book  marks,  fine  needle-work,  and  other  articles,  both 
useful  and  ornamental,  were  exhibited. 

Ninety-seven  dollars  were  awarded  in  premiums.  PremiumB 
were  offered  on  many  articles  which  were  not  exhibited,  and  some 
premiums  and  diplomas  were  awarded  for  articles  not  named  in  the 
printed  schedule. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  say  that  our  citizens  generally  are 
awakening  to  the  great  importance  of  turning  a  more  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  sul^ject  of  agriculture  in  all  its  various  departments; 
and  though  the  enterprise  with  us  is  but  two  years  old,  much  good 
is  already  visible.  Good  papers,  full  of  matter  interesting  and 
highly  useful,  are  scattered  broadcast  throughout  the  county,  dif- 
fusing light  upon  this  subject.  Our  township  libraries,  too,  com- 
posed of  works  upon  almost  every  variety  of  subjects,  have  now 
Gome  with  further  means  for  information,  to  the  door  of  every  fam- 
ily within  the  State,  containing  much  valuable  and  interesting  mat- 
ter for  the  study  and  practice  of  the  agriculturist. 

We  feel  ftdly  warranted  in  saying,  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  our 
oounty,  that  they,  in  common  with  other  portions  of  the  State,  feel 
a  deep  and  lively  interest  in  the  best  modes  of  cultivating  the  earth 
in  order  ta  the  supplying  of  our  wants — whose  object  it  is  to  beau- 
tif|r  and  happify  the  earth — ^to  make  it  a  terrestial  paradise  of  more 
than  primeval  beauty — ^to  make  man  a  better,  wiser,  and  happier 
being,  and  thus  promote  the  true  glory  and  honor  of  the  Creator. 

ALONZO  A.  MOERISON,  Preaidera. 
EdmuItd  J.  Hallowell,  Secretary. 


[EXTRAOT  FBOH   EePOBT  OP   1855.] 

The  Fair  was  held  at  Lexington  on  the  10th  and  11th  of  October 
hat    The  interest  in  it  manifested  by  our  citizens  was  oertainly 
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creditable,  and  affords  satiBfactorj  evidence  that  they  are  becoming 
awakened,  and  more  thoroaghlj  alive  to  the  great  importance  of 
those  subjects  which  it  is  the  object  of  these  organizations  to  cherish 
and  develop. 

Of  course  the  ladies  were  upon  the  ground,  and  not  only  them- 
selves but  their  beautiful  handiwork.  Almost  every  branch  of  their 
department  was  well  represented,  embracing  numerous  articles 
in  which  the  useful  and  ornamental  were  tastefully  and  skillfiilly 
combined. 

The  premiums  offered  by  the  Society  were  considerably  larger 
than  those  of  the  preceding  year  upon  the  various  articles  embraced 
in  the  schedule.  Most  of  the  second  premiums  awarded  were  agri- 
cultural books  and  reports.  About  one  hundred  dollars  were  paid 
in  cash. 

The  greatest  competition  was  for  premiums  upon  horses.  In  this 
department  we  think  we  may  be  permitted  to  say,  without  boating, 
that  Scott  county  lias  furnished  and  can  now  furnish  specimens 
which  might  well  meet  with  favor  at  our  own  or  any  other  State  ex- 
hibition. 

As  to  crops,  particularly  the  smaller  grains,  the  competition  was 
not  so  great,  though  exceeding  that  of  the  preceding  year;  the  te- 
ports  gave  evidence,  also,  of  improvement  in  the  method  of  their 
cultivation.  Potatoes,  beets,  pumpkins,  etc.,  were  exhibited  in 
pretty  fair  quantities,  of  excellent  quality,  and  very  respectable 
proportions. 

Of  homed  cattle  and  smaller  stock,  though  pretty  fairly  repre- 
sented on  the  ground,  we  have  nothing  to  remark  that  is  particu- 
larly worthy  of  attention. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  purchase  a  suitable  piece  of  ground  for 
the  use  of  the  Society.  Hitherto  we  have  held  no  meetings  except 
those  for  the  election  of  officers,  and  the  transaction  of  the  neces- 
sary business  affairs  of  the  Society.  These  occurring  at  distant 
periods  of  time,  the  interest  for  awhile  aroused  has  been  partially 
allowed  to  subside  or  give  way  to  other  questions.  Nevertheless 
we  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  though  iu  many 
respects  we  are  not  so  far  advanced  as  many  other  portions  of  the 
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Ktate,  still  we  are  adyancicg,  and  we  have  reasonable  and  good 
ground  to  hope  and  believe  that  our  citizens  will  all  ere  long  be 
found  laboring  hand  to  hand,  and  shoulder  to  shoulder,  with  the 
most  forward  of  those  who  in  our  land  and  in  other  lands  are  push- 
ing on  this  great  enterpriae,  which,  through  a  tfaossand  various 
channels,  leads  to  our  common  prosperity  and  happiness. 

A.  A.  MORBISON,  Pteni$M. 
Ediiukd  O.  Hallowell,  Secretary, 


SHELBY  COtTOTY. 

[ExTSAur  FBOM  Beport  of  1854.] 

The  Society  has  temporarily  discontinued  the  subscription  to  the 
various  agricultural  journals  heretofore  placed  in  our  library,  for 
fibe  reasons  below  enumerated.  Until  the  past  year  no  permanent 
location  of  a  fair  ground  was  had  by  the  Society,  and  the  incon- 
venience of  an  annual  change,  and  the  additional  expense  occasioned 
thereby,  was  severely  felt  by  the  Society.  With  this  view  of  the 
case,  the  President  and  Secretary,  by  direction  of  the  Society,  pur- 
chased thirty-three  acres  of  land,  east  of  and  adjoining  Shelbyville, 
and  laid  out  a  permanent  location  for  our  annual  coimty  Ikirs. 

llie  fair  ground  contains  about  three  acres,  which  has  been  in- 
closed, and  sheds  and  stalls  erected,  in  which,  the  last  Fair  was 
held.  *  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Society  to  dispose  of  the  residue  of 
said  land  not  required  for  the  fair  ground,  the  {nroceeds  of  the  same 
to  be  invested  for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  Society. 

Our  premium  list,  the  past  year,  was  greatly  increased  in  favor 
of  stock,  which  seemed  to  be  the  general  feeling  and  interest  on  the 
subject,  although  sufficiently  liberal  premiums  were  offered  for  the 
best  specimens  of  workmanship  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  both  de- 
partments, exciting  a  laudable  emulation  among  competitors  for  the 
premiums. 

Our  list  of  stock  entered,  hors^  and  cattle  especially,  was  at 
least  fifty  per  oent.  better  than  at  either  of  the  fbrmer  exhibitions. 
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A  genend  eatitfaction  was  felt,  by  all  intereBted,  at  the  {Hrogreee 
that  had  been  made  in  this  department.  On?  ooimty,  in  eommou 
with  her  Bister  counties,  snffeored  from  the  severe  and  protracted 
dronth,  so  disastroos  to  agxicnltaral  interest  the  past  year. 

In  consequence  of  the  purchase  of  the  land  above  mentioned,  the 
expeBditnres  of  the  Society  have  exceeded  the  receipts  very  largely, 
bttt  die  sale  of  the  excess  not  required  by  the  Soeiety  will  enable 
her  to  liquidate  all  her  indebtedness,  and  place  her  on  a  parmaa^ent 
bads.  Our  silver  ware,  as  premiums,  was  prooDted  firom  Messrs. 
Talbott,  Bailey  &  Oo,,  whi(^  was  of  a  fine  dnraUe  quality. 

Officers  of  present  year  are,  John  M.  Worland,  Vice  President; 
Q.  "W.  McConnell,  Secretary;  T.  A.  McFarland,  Librarian. 

We  feel  confident  that  we  shall  soon  be  placed  upon  a  sure  and 
permanent  footing,  and  be  amply  rewarded  in  the  promotion  of  the 
general  welfiire  for  all  our  labors  and  exertions. 

G.  W,  MoOONWELL,  Seereiary. 


[  Extract  from  Rbpobt  or  18S5.  ] 

The  Society  met  on  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1865,  and  dectod 
the  following  officers,  to  wit: 

John  M.  Worlwid,  President;  Jacob  Vernon,  Vice  President: 
John  8.  Campbell,  Treasurer ;  William  Hacker,  Secretary. 

The  Society  numbers  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  members. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1856,  the  then  acting  Se(»*etary,  through 
ill  healA,  resigned,  and  Alfired  Major  was  appointed  to  fill  tiie 
▼acancy. 

The  Society,  during  the  year  just  closed,  has  been  prosperous, 
numbering  now  about  three  hundred  members.  The  Society  own 
ten  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  town  of  Shelbyville,  around  which 
they  have  constructed  a  permanent  fence,  and  inside  the  inclosure 
they  have  erected  booths,  &c.,  which  piece  of  ground  they  occupy 
m  a  £enr  grouiKL     Purdiasing  the  ground,  erecting  the  fence,  booths, 
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and  other  coDTeniences,  caused  the  Society  to  go  in  debt  How- 
ever they  are  pemeyering  onward;  and  the  creditors  of  the  Society, 
feeling  great  interest  in  its  prosperity,  are  lenient.  It  is  fully  ex* 
pected  that  before  another  year  rolls  over  the  Society  their  debte 
will  all  be  extinguished. 

Our  annual  County  Fair  commenced  on  the  19th  day  of  Septem- 
ber and  lasted  tiiree  days.  The  first  day  of  the  Fair  was  very  un- 
propitious — ^raining  incessantly  the  whole  day — ^and  it  was  supposed 
that  the  Fair  would  be  a  &ilure.'  The  second  day  was  ftiir,  but 
the  ground  still  continued  very  wet  from  the  saturating  rains  of  tihe 
previous  day.  Early  in  the  day  the  exhibitors  came  with  their 
stock,  Ac,  &c.,  and  a  new  zest  and  energy  was  inspired  in  every 
person's  breast.  The  secretaries  were  kept  very  busy  the  whole  day, 
and  the  receipts  of  the  day  amounted  to«over  6300.  The  receipts 
of  the  .Fair  amounted  to  about  6660.  The  premiums  that  were 
awarded  amounted  to  about  6450. 

In  comparison  with  previous  exhibitions,  this  Fair  was  the  best, 
notwithstanding  the  bad  weather,  ever  held  in  Shelby  county.  In 
making  this  estimate  we  take  into  consideration  the  number  and 
excellence  of  cattle  and  horses ;  the  superiority  of  the  agricultural 
and  other  machines;  the  extent  and  variety  of  fruits,  &c. ;  the  vast 
variety  of  ornamental  needlework,  and  other  domestic  manujGEU> 
tnres ;  the  satisfactory  management  of  the  whole,  and  the  respect- 
able appearance  of  the  people  in  attendance. 

^  The  third  day  of  the  Fair  was  beautiful.  In  the  afternoon  there 
was  a  great  concourse  of  people  on  the  Fair  ground,  assembled  for 
the  purpose  of  viewing  several  female  equestrians  compete  for  a 
premium  to  be  awarded  of  a  lady's  saddle  worth  $25.  Six  ladies 
competed  for  the  prize,  and  it  was  thought  for  some  time  that  the 
judges  could  not  determine  who  the  lucky  one  would  be.  The 
ladies,  without  exception,  were  excellent  riders,  and  the  judges  must 
have  had  a  hard  task  to  decide ;  but,  after  some  time  cousulting,. 
the  badge  of  blue  ribbon  was  pinned  upon  the  dress  of  Miss  Wilson, 
formerly  a  resident  of  Rush  county  but  then  a  resident  of  Shelby 
county.    Hearty  cheers  rent  the  air,  and  tlie  ladies  retired. 

A  continual  advancing  interest  is  felt  in  the  success  of  the  Society 
by  the  agricultural  community  at  large.    The  generous  emufattioi^ 
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excited  at  the  late  Fair,  is  a  noble  commetitarj  on  the  progress  of 
the  people  and  their  poesessions,  to  which  these  annnd  gatherings 
contribute  in  so  laige  a  measure,  gives  promise  of  much  additional 
improvement  in  the  noble  department  of  agricultural  pursuits. 
This  rivaliy  is  not  confined  to  agricultural  operations  proper,  but 
extends  in  a  great  degree  to  the  raising  of  stock  of  all  kinds. 

M.  M.  Eay,  Esq.,  was  requested  to  deliver  an  address,  but  at  the 
time  of  the  Fair,  being  called  to  Cincinnati  to  attend  to  some 
professional  business  of  an  urgent  natare,  he  was  compelled  reluct- 
antly, at  a  late  hour,  to  address  the  Society  per  letter  of  his  inability 
to  comply  with  their  request  and  his  promise,  owing  to  which  no 
address  was  delivered. 

Our  county,  this  year,  will  rank  high  as  to  agricultural  produc- 
tions— ^the  staple  productions  of  the  county  being  com,  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  potf^toes,  and  hay. 

Com, — ^The  whole  amount  of  com  produced  in  this  county,  in 
the  past  year,  is  estimated  at  one  million  of  bushels.  The  number 
of  acres  planted  is  larger  than  that  of  some  previous  years,  and 
also  the  yield  per  acre  is  greater.  Seventy-five  bushels  per  acre  is 
an  average  yield  of  com  for  the  past  year.  The  price  during  the 
season,  in  our  markets,  is  83^  cents  per  bushel.  The  corn  is 
chiefly  fed  to  hogs  within  the  county  and  part  shipped  to  Cincin- 
nati and  Louisville. 

WJieai, — The  whole  amount  of  wheat  raised  in  the  county  has 
been  greater  than  any  other  year.  It  is  supposed  and  estimated 
that  there  were  five  hundred  thousand  bushels  raised  in  the  county 
the  past  year,  part  of  which  is  converted  into  flour  at  home  and  the 
residue  shipped  to  a  foreign  marketv  The  average  yield  per  acre 
has  been  about  twenty  bushels — the  price  ranging  iVom  one  dollar 
to  one  dollar  and  flfty  cents  per  bushel.  Our  farmers  are  turning 
their  attention  to  the  raising  of  wheat,  as  it  requires  less  labor  than 
com  and  brings  a  more  remunerative  price. 

Hogs. — ^It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  shipped  from  this 
county,  this  year,  to  a  foreign  ^market,  twenty-six  thousand  hogs. 
Mr.  H.  P.  Johnson  has  erected  a  slaughter  house  in  Shelby  ville 
this  year,  and  he  will  kill  two  thousand  seven  hundred  hogs.    This 
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is  merely  a  commeneemmii,  and  next  year  he  intends  entetii^ 
laacf^lj  into  tbe  slaughtering  bnsinesa.  These  htigs  will  bring  into 
Shelby  county  the  sum  of  tiiree  han<ked  and  tw^oty-fiTe  thonsaad 
dollars.    The  average  price  has  been  five  d<^ar8  per  hnndred. 

Cattle. — ^There  are  but  few  cattle  raised  in  this  county  that  can 
be  called  full  blooded;  they  are  mostly  grades  and  native.  We 
have  a  few  persons  who  ore  mnch  engaged  in  the  improvement  of 
their  stock,  and  there  is  a  greater  interest  exhibiting  itself  than 
formerly. 

SAeep. — ^The  mass  of  the  fanners,  we  regret  to  say,  pay  but  little 
attention  to  the  raising  of  wool  of  fine  quality,  and  but  little  dis- 
position is  manifested  to  engage  in  wool  raising  beyond  the  wants 
of  the  domestic  manufiu^tnrer. 

Hiere  is  great  improvement  being  made  in  our  town  and  county. 
There  are  now  in  the  course  of  erection  in  Shelbyville  three  steam 
flour  mills.  Our  enterprising  friend  H.  P.  Johnson  is  the  pro- 
prietor of  one,  and  it  is  conteniplated  by  him  to  build  one  large 
enough  for  six  run  of  stones.  Our  farmers,  after  the  rich  harvests, 
are  building  substantial  dwellings  and  barns. 

"We  would  call  particular  attention  to  the  inexhaustible  quarries 
of  stone  on  Flatrocla  This  stone,  when  polished,  appears  as  fine 
and  beautifiil  as  marble.  There  is  a  large  amount  shipped  from  St. 
Paul's,  on  the  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati  Bailroad,  which  passes 
through  the  town.  This  railroad  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit 
to  the  eastern  part  of  our  county,  giving  a  market  to  the  fine  pro- 
ductions raised  from  the  eastern  Flatrock  lands,  &c.  In  short,  our 
county  is  advancing  rapidly  in  all  the  industrial  improvements  of 
the  age.  Land  is  increasing  in  value,  and  this  county  is  doomed 
to  be  one  of  which  the  inhabitants  can  be  proud. 

All  of  which  is  respectfiilly  submitted. 

JOHN  M.  WORLAND,  Pre^id^nt. 

Alfbbd  Majob,  Secretary, 
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SPENOER  COUNTY. 

[ExTBAcrr  fboh  Bcpobt  of  1854.] 

This  Society  was  organized  on  the  5th  of  December,  1853;  that 
it  BOW  consists  of  ninety  two  members ;  that  it  has  had  the  difficul- 
ties common  to  every  thing  of  the  kind  to  contend  with,  from  tb^ 
&ct  that  the  masses  do  not  at  once  see  the  benefit  of  it.  But  the 
friends  of  the  Society  predict  for  it  a  bright  fhtare ;  and  tiieiB  is 
abundant  reason  for  'this  conclusion  from  the  known  fact  of  the 
iadiMtry,  energy,  and  enterprise  of  our  citizens,  and  that  spirit  oi 
pride  which  prompts  them  to  be  with  the  most  advanced  in  all 
improvements,  and  from  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  natural 
advantages  we  possess,  having  a  river  border  on  the  Ohio  of  forty- 
five  miles,  a  great  portion  of  it  wide  and  fertile  bottoms. 

Our  county  is  mostly  what  might  be  called  rolling  land,  but  there 
are  some  small  portions  of  it  that  are  too  abrupt  and  steep  to  be 
cultivated.  There  is  also  some  portions  that  are  too  low  and 
swampy,  but  the  greater  body  lays  well  and  a  large  portion  of  it  is 
very  fertile.  Those  wet  lands  that  were  set  apart  as  swamp  lands, 
are  in  process  of  draining  by  the  Swamp  Land  Commissioner. 
Th^  mode  of  draining  is  the  old  plan  of  digging  ditches  with  fall 
enough  for  the  water  to  run  to  creeks  or  drains. 

Our  forests  are  very  heavy  in  many  portions  of  the  county,  con- 
sisting of  most  all  the  varieties  that  are  natives  of  the  West — such 
as  poplar,  ash,  the  various  kinds  of  oak,  beech,  hickory,  walnut, 
maple,  dbc,  dbc. 

Rich  deposits  of  coal  are  known  to  exist  in  different  poitions  <^ 
tbe  county,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  beds  of  this  minend  are  vexy 
CKtensive.  It  is  found  at  the  depth  of  forty  feet.  There  are  some 
companies  now  organized  for  excavatii^  it. 

From  the  above  facts  we  cannot  think  but  that  our  county  will 
stand  among  the  first  in  the  State  in  point  of  agriculture  and 
wealth. 

We  held  oar  first  Fair  on  the  26th  of  October  last.  This  was 
not  what  we  dovld  have  desired ;  but  when  we  consider  that  we  had 
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just  passed  through  one  of  the  most  extreme  drouths  that  this  age 
has  witnessed,  and  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  vegetable  line 
worth  exhibiting,  and  that  stock  did  not  look  half  so  well  as  they 
would  had  the  season  been  good,  and  that  it  was  our  first  effort,  we 
regard  it  as  quite  satisfactory. 

*      A.  E.  &  M.  Sharp,  who  took  the  premium  on  com,  furnished  the 
following  statement: 

T5ie  ground  on  which  the  com  was  grown  was  river  bottom, 
broke  in  January,  twelve  inches  deep,  with  a  three  horse  team; 
was  fiirrowed  four  and  a  half  feet  wide;  com  covered  with  a' plow 
and  harrowed  four  days  after  planting,  and  plowed  four  times — 
twice  with  two  furrows  and  twice  with  three  furrows  in  a  row. 

We  will  here  state  that  it  is  impossible  to  answer  the  various 
questions  set  forth  by  y^ur  body  upon  crops,  stock,  &c,,  in  as  ample 
a  manner  as  we  would  desire.  For  instance,  to  tell  the  place  of  our 
market  would  be  to  name  every  landing  along  our  extensive  river 
border.  The  mode  of  cultivation  is  so  various  with  different  men; 
the  opinions  of  men  so  different  with  regard  to  the  different  varie- 
ties of  the  same  crop  (just  as  their  prejudices  may  have  been 
enlisted  for  or  against),  and  the  lack  of  statistical  information  which 
we  have  not  had  the  time  and  means  to  collect,  are  all  diflScultiee 
in  tlie  way  of  directly  answering  your  questions;  but  we  will  make 
such  general  remarks  as  we  think  the  facts  will  warrant. 

Wheat. — ^The  chief  varieties  are  Mediterranean,  and  what  is  called 
"white,"  or  "New  York  Premium."  Some  still  sow  the  little 
May  wheat;  but  it  has  pretty  well  run  out.  The  Mediterranean 
has  been  the  chief  variety  for  some  years,  and,  we  believe,  is  still 
the  most  popular  with  the  majority  of  our  farmers.  The  millers, 
however,  and  those  who  have  raised  the  white  wheat,  prefer  it.  It 
yields  more  flour,  and  of  ^  better  quality,  than  the  Mediterranean  ; 
while  in  production,  under  the  same  circumstances,  there  is  veiy 
little  difference.  The  white  has  been  introduced  more  lately  and  is 
not  so  well  known  as  the  Mediterranean.  The  time  of  sowing  is 
from  the  16th  of  September  to  the  25th  of  October ;  but  wheat 
should  not  be  sown  later  than  the  middle  of  October.  Clover  land 
we  regard  as  best  for  wheat.    It  should  be  broke  in  August — about 
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one  bushel  per  acre  is  generally  sown.  The  average  yield  is  rery 
difficnit  to  guess  at — it  varies  so  much — owing  to  the  soil  aqd  man- 
ner of  putting  it  in ;  but  we  should*  suppose  some  where  from  ten 
to  fifteen  bushels  per  acre,  and  probably  nearer. the  latter  than  the 
former. 

Cfcr7i.— Of  this  crop  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  any  variety  keeps 
its  identity ;  for  it  becomes  mixed  and  the  particular  species  lost 
sight  of.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that  a  farmer  gets  seed  com 
from  his  neighbor,  because  he  had  larger  com  than  himself,  without 
inqniring  of  what  variety  it  is.  There  is  a  large  yelloje  that  is 
very  productive,  and  a  fine  com  when  well  matured ;  but  it  is  very 
liable  to  blow  down,  and  is  easier  damaged  than  most  other  varie- 
ties. The  yellow  flint  is  also  well  esteemed,  although  it  does  not 
yield  so  well  as  the  other,  when  the  other  meets  with  no  disaster, 
but  it  is  free  from  its  objections.  The  varieties  of  white,  as  I  have 
stated,  are  mixed  and  adulterated,  so  that  none  remain  in  their 
purity.  This  state  of  things  has  not  been  brought  about  because  of 
any  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  farming  community,  in  relation 
to  this  crop ;  for  oprs  is  a  corn  growing  county,  particularly  on  our 
extensive  river  bottoms.  Cora  is  one  of  our  chief  staples.  When 
we  have  a  good  season  we  are  heavy  exporters  of  this  article.  It 
is  believed  that  it  is  profitable  to  select  seed  com  from  the  largest 
ears,  and  in  this  way  the  largest  specimens  of  different  varieties 
have  been  planted  in  the  same  field ;  but  no  bad  result  has  followed. 
We  still  raise  fine  corn.  The  manner  of  preparing  the  ground, 
with  some«  is  winter  plowing,  but  most  of  opr  farmers  bi*ake  when 
the  time  arrives  for  plowing.  Brake  from  three  to  twelve  inches 
deep.  Time  of  planting,  from  the  15th  of  April  to  the  25th  of 
May.    We  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  average  yield. 

Oats, — ^We  sow  from  one  to  one  and  a  talf  bushels  per  acre. 
Cannot  state  the  average  yield.  Oats  are  raised  to  a  considerable 
extent  of  late,  and  are  an  article  of  considerable  trade. 

Bye  and  Barley.— Very  little  raised. 

Graces. — ^Much  attention  has  been  paid  of  late  to  meadows. 
Our  county  now  contains  many  large  meadows,  and  every  year  the 
number  increases.  Timothy  is  the  most  highly  esteemed  for  hay. 
Hie  qnantity  of  seed  sown  per  acre  is  from  mx  to  ten  pounds.  The 
quantity  cut  is  frtmi  one  and  a  half  to  two  tuna  per  acre* 
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Ko  attention  has  been  paid  to  tbo  dairy  bnsiBeas,  nor  can  we 
answer  definitely  your  qaestions  npon  ne^t  cattle.  They  are  raiaed. 
howerer,  to  a  con»ideraUe  extent,  and  the  business  is  inereasing 
annually.  We  are  now  introducing  fine  stock.  When  the  im- 
proved  stock  shall  have  taken  the  place  of  those  mostly  raised,  it 
will  be  a  subject  of  much  interest  and  a  source  of  much  profit  to 
the  county. 

Sheep. — ^The  raising  of  this  valuable  animal  is  neglected.  The 
majority  of  our  farmers  hUve  small  fiocks,  but  their  experience  does 
not  enable  us  to  answer  your  questions. 

HJogB. — Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the  raising  of  hogs,  and 
the  business  is  increasing  every  year.  The  pike-billed,  or  common 
breed,  though  not  entirely  gone,  are  fadt  vanishing,  and  their  places 
are  being  filled  by  good  and  profitable  breeds.  The  Byfield,  Grazier, 
Berkshire,  China,  and  Wobnm,  are  the  improved  breeds  with  us; 
hut  we  regard  judicious  crossing  as  better  for  the  hog  raieer  than 
imre  bloods.  Berkshire  and  China  are  v€ay  small  hoped,  get  tiieii- 
growth  quick,  and  fatten  readily,  while  the  Grazi^  and  Wobum 
have  very  large  frames  and  are  much  longer  maturing.  From  the 
above  fiacts,  and  our  experience,  we  think  that  either  the  Wobum 
or  Grazier,  crossed  with  either  of  the  above  breeds,  makes  a  bettar 
hog  than  any  one  of  them  would  if  kept  pure. 

Hemp. — Tliis  crop  is  entirely  neglected  in  our  county. 

Potatoes. — ^Potatoes  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
portions  of  our  county;  the  soil  is  well  adapted  to  their  culture; 
and  if  they  are  not  troubled  with  disease  they  are  destined  to  be  a 
large  article  of  trade  and  commerce.  We  have,  for  some  three 
years  past,  been  very  jnuch  troubled  with  a  bug  which  attacks  them 
while  the  vines  are  in  a  green  state,  and  strips  them  in  an  incredi- 
ble short  space  of  time,  almost  ruining  the  crop*  There  has  as  yet 
been  no  remedy  found  for  them.  To  insure  the  best  success,  pota- 
toes should  be  planted  in  good  soil.  If  the  soil  is  not  good  it  should 
be  jBonured.  There  is  no  jhct  we  are  better  satisfied  of  than  that 
potatoes  cannot  be  profitably  raised  if  the  land  does  not  have  a 
haavy  body-^-they  seqoire  better  soil  than  the  most  of  crops.  WjLth 
good  soil,  deeply  plowed,  and  ihorooghly  polvmzed  before  plant- 
ing, and  worlced  enai^  after  planting  to  keqp  tfee  ground  loose  and 
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the  weeds  down,  we  expect  an  abundant  crop,  if  they  received  the 
early  and  later  rains.  In  woridng  they  shonld  not  be  hilled  too 
high. 

Fi'uit. — ^We  cannot  very  well  answer  your  questions  with  regard 
to  firuit.  The  selection  of  good  fruit  was  very  much  neglected  until 
within  a  few  years  past.  There  are  now  many  large  young  orch- 
ards, oX  selected  fruit,  beginning  to  bear.  When  they  are  a  few 
years  older  they  will  add  much  to  our  experience  in  relation  t-o  the 
best  varieties  to  keep  for  \i4nter  use,  &c.  The  Janeton  is  the  best 
to  keep  tiiat  has  been  grown  to  any  extent. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

S.  D.  WILLIAMSON,  PreHdent. 

Gkobqe  Thomas,  Secretain/. 


[Extract  fkom  Repobt  of  1856.] 

The  past  has  been  a  year  of  unusual  prosperity  with  the  i^eul- 
tUiists  of  our  county.  The  statistical  information  you  so  much 
desire,  and  we  feel  would  be  of  such  service  to  you  in  making  up 
an  estimate  of  liie  wealth  of  the  State  in  products,  we  are  not  able 
to  give,  it  would  require  more  time  and  Iab<»'  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary information  than  we  can  devote  to  the  subject.  But  we  will 
say  that  all  descriptions  of  crops  have  been  good,  and  some  of  them 
luigely  in  excess  of  any  previous  year. 

We  have  no  change  to  note  in  liie  mode  of  cultivating  any  of  the 
CBops  sinee  our  last  vepcwt. 

There  is  now  a  good  deal  being  done  in  the  way  of  improving 
the  native  and  procuring  better  breeds  of  hogs  and  cattle;  but  in 
this  we  are  governed  by  the  counsel  of  older  stock  raisers  than  we 
ajse.  Consequently  our  experience  would  be  worth  nothing  to  the 
State  Board. 

Our  Society  now  nnm.ber8  iseventy-one  members.  The  seeond 
aonoal  Fair  was  held  on  the  26th  and  26th  days  of  October.  The 
oompetitim  was  <|nite  spirited,  considering  th^e  were  so  few  mem- 

ters. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

S.  D.  WILUAMSON,  PrmdmU. 

Gboimb  Thomas,  Secretary. 
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STEUBEN  COUNTY. 

[Extract  jratOM  Report  of  1855.] 

The  Society  now  numbers  about  sixty  memberB,  who  pay  the 
treasurer,  one  dollar  each  year. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  the  following  ofllcers 
were  elected: 

A.  W.  Hendry,  President;  Elisha  Steere,  Vice  President;  A. 
W.  A.  Sawle,  Treasurer;  Jesse  M.  Gale,  Secretary. 

A  board  of  directors,  consisting  of  one  from  each  township,  was 
also  appointed. 

Our  county  Fair  the  present  year  was  held  at  Angola,  on  the 
18th  and  19th  days  of  October,  at  which  our  farmers  and  mechan- 
ics exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  their  products,  tiody  worthy  of 
their  high  calling. 

Our  farmers  are  determined  not  to  be  outdone  in  the  breeds  of 
cattle.  They  had  on  exhibition  beautitul  specimens  of  the  Durham 
and  Devon.  Among  the  sheep  were  good  specimens* of  Spanish 
and  French  Merinos,  Saxony,  and  Lesters. 

In  the  department  of  fruits,  it  is  believed  ours,  particularly  ap- 
ples, will  compare/avorably  with  those  raised  in  any  portion  of  the 
country,  and  an  unusual  crop  was  produced  the  past  season. 

Onr  wheat  crop  was  much  injured  in  the  fall  and  spring  by  the 
ravages  of  the  fly,  and  those  fields  that  escaped  entire  destruction, 
were  much  injured  by  the  wet  weather  in  harvest,  so  that  the  whole 
did  not  exceed  one-third  an  average  crop. 

The  com  on  most  of  our  lands  was  good,  as  was  also  oats  and 
rye. 

Not  having  received  a  report  from  the  treasurer  of  the  Society, 
we  are  unable  to  present  the  true  state  of  the  finances  of  the  Socie- 
ty. We  drew  fi^m  the  county  about  twenty-five  dollars,  which, 
together  with  the  ftmds  received  for  membership,  and  the  books  re- 
ceived from  the  State  Board,  made  a  fair  award  of  premiums  to 
exhibitors. 
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At  our  Fair  an  address  was  delivered  by  the  Bev.  Jacob  Patch, 
of  Orlaud^  which  was  listened  to  with  marked  atteition,  principal- 
ly on  the  Bnbject  of  frait  growing,  and  regret  that  we  are  unable  to 
furnish  a  copy  for  publication. 

Very  respectftdly  submitted, 

A.  W.  HENDRY,  PresidetU. 
Jbsse  M.  Gale,  Secretary. 


ST.  JOSEPH  COUNTY. 

[EXTBACT  FROM    RbPOST  OF   1854.] 

We  are  happy  to  report  that  the  Agricultural  Society  of  St.  Joseph 
county,  now  in  its  fifth  year,  stands  in  a  vigorous  and  flourishing 
position.  Like  every  similar  association  in  our  State,  and  else- 
where, we  have  had  many  difSculties  to  encounter,  and  have  hap- 
pily surmounted  them,  so  that  our  condition  stands  about  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Society  have  a  well  fenced  and  shedded  Fair  ground,  embra- 
cing three  acres  of  town  property  in  the  borough  of  South  Bend. 
This  property  is  worth  at  least  $1,000. 

The  members  amount  to  over  500,  and  all  feel  a  strong,  unself- 
ish individual  interest  in  the  advance  of  the  great  farming  and  me- 
chanical results  that  are  annually  proving  the  advantage  of  associa- 
tions of  this  character. 

Slowly,  but  successfully,  our  county  has  proceeded  year  after 
year,  until  in  October,  1854,  the  entries  and  receipts  may  be  stated 
at  follows: 

Entries  • 604 

Receipts $495  00 

Premiums  awarded •897  00 

At  no  period  since  the  formation  of  the  Society,  has  there  been 
M  mark^  an  interest  manifested  by  our  citizens  at  large.    During 
the  lattcar  day  of  the  Fair  of  1854,  the  ooneouise  of  visiters  to  the 
A.  n.-12 
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exhibition  was  vety  great,  and  we  think  we  may  eafely  estimate  the 
number  present  during  the  afternoon,  within  the  enclosure,  a» 
amounting  to  3,000  persons.  Every  one  seemed  to  more  properly 
appreciate  and  understand  the  true  objects  of  such  combinations  of 
the  exhibits  of  the  labor  of  the  working  classes,  and  the  progress 
of  the  intellectual  adaptation  of  mind  to  mechanism. 

In  compliance  with  the  act  of  assembly  relating  thereto,  we  ap- 
pend the  following  statement  of  such  statistics  as  are  available : 

Number  of  farms  in  St.  Joseph  county,  1 864 1172 

Acres  of  improved  land 108,563 

Value  of  fisurm  implements 201,964 

Number  of  horses 6,432 

Number  of  milch  cows 6,705 

Number  of  work  oxen-  •    1,672 

Other  cattle 9,486 

Number  of  sheep  34,768 

Number  oi  swine 26,771 

Probable  value  of  live  stock 8798,984 

Bushels  of  flax  seed 972 

Value  of  orchard  products •  •  •  •  •38,364 

We  annex  a  careMly  prepared  report  made  by  W.  H.  Loomis, 
Esq.,  general  superintendent  of  the  nursery  at  South  Bend.  From 
it  will  be  seen  that  our  pomological  and  horticultural  intei*ests  are 
thriving  and  advancing  undw  skillftdly  directed  effort* 

REPORT  OF  W.  H.  L0OMI8,  BSQ. 

In  an  horticultural  point  of  view  we  may  bfe  allowed  to  beast. 
Our  diffisrent  and  varied  soils  are  very  particularly  adapted  ^o  fruit 
raising.  Variety  of  soil,  and  exposure,  is  with  the  fruit  grower, 
among  the  indispensables ;  and  ours,  varying  as  it  does  from  a  stub- 
bom  clay  to  a  loose,  porous,  and  gravelly  sections,  together  with 
our  .hilly  lands  and  river  valleys,  give  fistvorable  localities  for  the 
culture  of  a  great  variety  of  fruits.  Apple,  pear,  and  peach  orch- 
ards, are  more  productive  under  a  northern  expoeure— the  hi^er 
up  a  hill  side  the  better.  This  renders  the  crop  more  certain,  by 
aiding  in  keeping  back  the  growth  and  spring  bloom  until  all  dan- 
ger of  spiii^  froBts  are  out  of  the  way.  Better  ftidts  aaunel  fae 
grown  Hiaa  may  or  are  b«ing  grown  in  the  St  Joseph  vidley,  aa- 
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our  premiiuas  on  fruit  from  varioas  sectionB  attest.  Our  variety  is 
extensive,  having  been  collected  from  ^nearly  every  froit  growing 
State  in  the  Union.  In  nearly  every  orchard  will  be  fbnnd  repre- 
sented frnits  from  the  Granite  Hills  of  New  England,  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi.  Hence  it  will  be  seen,  that  owing  to  the  extensive  va- 
riety, there  must  exist  a  host  of  misnomas  in  our  fruit  lists,  which 
can  only  be  corrected  by  frequent  meetings  of  our  nurserymen  and 
fruit  ameteurs,  by  which  the  error  may  in  a  measure  be  corrected. 
We  wait  patiently,  and  hope  the  time  will  soon  come,  when  these 
meetings  shall  be  more  frequent,  and  a  more  generid  interest  mani- 
fested by  the  people. 

In  the  fall  of  1863  there  were  5,000  barrels  of  apples,  saying 
nothing  of  pears  and  peaches,  shipped  from  this  borough  to  the 
Chicago  market,  not  a  bushel  of  which  was  bought  from  the  pro- 
ducer for  less  than  three  shillings  per  bushel,  many  fiurmers  selling 
from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  My  mind's  ^e 
now  rests  on  several  where  the  net  profit  derived  from  single  ordi-- 
ards  have  been  more  than  the  entire  fiurm  besides,  when  in  many 
instances  the  proprietor's  domain  extended  over  several  hundred 
acres.  To  his  farm  carefrd  attention  was  paid,  while  the  orchaid, 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  estate,  was  allowed  to  be  covered 
with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  ugly  weeds. 

The  varieties  which  usually  succeed  the  best  in  this  section,  and 
are  most  cultivated,  are  as  follows : 

Summer. — Prince's,  Early  Harvest,  Bed  Astnidian,  Summer 
Queen,  Sweet  Bough,  Caroline  Bed  June,  Golden  Sweet,  and  Sum- 
m^Bose. 

Autumn. — ^Fall  Pippin,  Bambo,  Autumn  Strawberry,  Jersey 
Sweet,  Porter,  Bellmont,  Gravenstein,  Duches  of  Oldenburg,  Maid- 
en's Blush,  St.  Lawrence,  and  others. 

WinUr.—Btsaih'  Janett,  Jonathan,  White  Winter  Peaimain, 
Baldwin,  Esopus  Spitssenburg,  Weetfield  8eek-no-fiurtfier,  Hertford- 
shire Peanoaiii,  Korthem  Spy,  Domine,  Yellow  Bellflower,  White 
BdEMower,  Hubbaidston's  Nonsuch,  Lady  Apple,  or  Pomme  de 
Api,  Bhode  Island  Greening,  Winesop,  Swaar,  Boxbuiy  Bussett, 
Amerioan  Golden  Bnaaett,  Frjm^  Bed,  Newtown  Spitsseuburg, 
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Ladies'  Sweetings  Bamsdell'B  do.,  Pomme  Grise,  Pock's  Pleasant^ 
Datcb  Miguonne,  and  a  host  of  other  valuable  apples,  many  of 
which  have  originated  at  the*  weat. 

As  regards  the  cnltiyation  of  this  lascions  and  valuable  fruit, 
much  might  be  written,  but  suffice  it  to  say,  no  investment  can  be 
made  productive  of  as  much  enjoyment,  pleasure,  and  profit,  as 
fruitgrowing;  besides,  it  is  a  health-giving,  mind -feeding,  and  a 
delightful  business  to  all  who  have  any  taste  for  the  beautifnl. 

Who  like  to  roam  in  natare's  fields, 

And  pluck  from  earth  her  fioirtfB) 
Who  like  to  lounge  beneath  the  vine, 

And  taste  refreshing  flavors. 

Besides,  it  pays  a  liberal  reward  for  judicious  and  careful  labor, 
and  suffers  as  much  by  negligent  cultivation,  as  does  a  hungry 
man  minus  his  dinner. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  in  regard  to  the  proper  distance 
at  which  trees  should  be  set.  In  most  cases  thirty  feet  is  &r 
enough.  Trees  set  that  distance  apart  seldom  crowd  or  interlock 
their  branches.  This  is  the  distance  apart  best  suited  to  general 
orchard  cultivation.  When  the  object  is  to  raise  apples  for  mar- 
ket, give  the  entire  space  to  the  growing  trees ;  they  may  be  set  fif- 
.  teen  feet  apart.  Before  they  will  crowd  each  other,  the  trees  will 
have  paid  for  themselves,  and  for  the  cultivation  and  interest  on  die 
capital  invested.  When  they  commence  interlocking,  every  alter- 
nate tree  should  be  cut  back,  by  lopping  off  the  limbs  about  one 
half  the  dislanoe  of  the  same  from  the  body  or  stem  of  the  tree  to 
the  end  of  the  small  last  year's  shoots ;  of  course,  this  must  be 
done  on  four  sides  of  the  tree.  By  this  means,  you  have  a  double 
amount  of  fruit  on  the  same  ground,  with  no  extra  expense,  except 
cost  of  trees  and  setting.  Threes  thus  set  out,  will  bear  well  ioft 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  ;  and  then  the  trees  previously  aet,  may  be 
removed,  and  you  have  a  fine  good  thrifty  orchard  witk  the  treea 
thirty  feet  apart. 

The  greatest  error  of  the  age  is  conmiitted  every  day  by  trimBuag: 
fruit  trees  as  high  as  one  can  reach ;  and  as  they  appear  in  nearly 
eveiy  orchard  I  have  seen  in  Indiana;  by  allowing  fruit  and  other 
trees^  sad  especially  the  former,  to  form  low  heads,  (in  no  case 
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fihonld  they  exceed  four  feet,)  they  are  protected  from  the  hot 
and  flcorching  sun,  come  into  bearing  ftmch  earlier,  are  longer  lived, 
less  aflected  by  cold,  and,  in  fact,  there  are  a  thousand  reasons  for 
having  low  topped  fitiit  trees. 

In  the  line  of  pear  culture  very  little  has  as  yet  been  don«  in  our 
State,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  erroneous  impression  that  one  must 
wait  a  life-time  to  get  lewarded  for  his  labor.  Common  as  this  im- 
pression is,  nothing  was  ever  more  erroneous ;  and  I  can  only  at- 
tribute this  idea,  which  has  become  so  fixed  in  the  minds  of  many 
men,  to  the  &ct  that  their  rule  has  been  handed  down  firom  the  days 
when  there  were  very  few  pears  in  cultivation,  except  accidental 
seedlings  or  the  pear  thorn,  which  is  indigenioos  to  the  Eastern 
States.  True,  seedlings  are  a  long  time  coming  into  bearing;  but 
when  the  country  is  as  well  supplied  mtii  good  and  reliable  nurse- 
ries as  at  the  present  time,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  use  in  setting 
out  such  trash.  *  The  idea  that  standard  pear  trees,  (I  mean  pear  or 
pear  root),  are  so  very  long  coming  into  bearing  is  a  mistake.  I 
have  seen  instances  times  almost  without  number  where  the  Bart- 
lett,  Seckel,  White  Doyenne,  and  many  other  varieties  which  have 
borne  as  many  pears  as  the  trees  could  support  while  standing  in 
the  nurseiy  rows,  and  before  they  had  reached  the  age  of  five  years 
from  the  graft  or  bud,  and  in  many  instaaees  wh^re  only  two  or 
three  years  iAd.  For  orchard  purposes,  standard  trees  wil>  prove 
fluost  satisfactory  in  all  cases  where  pears  are  wanted  by  the  bushel. 
The  pear  succeeds  well  on  most  soils  in  our  State,  but  a  clayey  soil 
with  a  dry  subsoil  is  far  superior.  It  should  be  renEiembered  that 
the  pear  must  have  dry  feet— in  other  words,  it  is  vevy  important 
to  have  a  dry  subsoil.   Having  such  a  soil,  you  may  proceed  to  any 

^  extent  in  the  cultivation  of  this  most  delicious  of  all  fruits.  'So 
man  n^  be  afraid  of  over  stocking  the  market.  It  oaiiDot  be  done 
as  long  as  the  vsual  retail  price  c(mtinnes  to  be  ten  cents  each  for 
«mall  peadTS  «f  the  first  quality,  the  usual  retail  price  in  Philadel- 

^  phia.  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  other  places.  Either  place 
is  capable  of  consuming  every  good  pear  which  can  be  grown,  at 
least  for  the  next  ten  years. 

The  market*  then,  cannot  bo  supplied  with  a  good,  wholesome, 
and  refreshing  supply  of  fruits  at  least  for  a  quarter  of  a  centniy  to 
icome,  notwithstanding  the  cry  that  the  yidd  of  fruit  will  be  so 
.great  in  a  few  years  it  cannot  be  given  away.    These  were  the  re- 
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marks  made  in  the  eastern  States  fifteen  and  twenty  jeaa%  ago,  but 
their  dream  has  never  been  realized,  and  the  price  of  froits  has 
slowly  bnt  surely  advanced.  Hence  it  is,  the  more  fruit  the  more 
common  becomes  its  use,  and  the  greater  the  demand  which  ever 
has  been  and  always  will  be  in  advance  of  the  supply. 

The  White  Doyenne,  Bartlett,  Flemish  Beauty,  Doyenne  Grise, 
Buflhm,  and  that  dass  of  pears  are  most  profitable  as  market  fruits, 
to  be  grown  as  standards.  Past  experience  goes  to  prove  that  the 
White  Doyenne,  (Virgalien  of  New  York,  Butter  Pear  of  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania),  is  without  a  doubt  the  best  pear  that  can  be 
grown.  It  always  bears,  is  a  hardy  tree,  and  the  fruit  commands 
the  first  price  in  the  market. 

Pears  or  quinee  will  but  seldom  succeed  in  this  State  or  any 
other  as  long  as  the  present  system  of  cultivation  is  cairied  on,  viz: 
treating  every  tree  alike,  giving  tiiem  all  the  same  cultivation  with- 
out any  icgard  to  their  adaptation  to  the  soil,  or  exposure  which 
surrounds  them.  A  tree  is  a  nicely  constructed  living  thing,  just 
as  susceptible  of  improvement  Or  n^lect  ^as  an  animal,  requiring 
eare  and  attention  as  much  as  any  thing  else;  and  unless  tlie  his- 
tory and  characteristics  of  a  tree  are  understood  by  the  planter,  he 
may  not  expect  to  succeed.  In  the  first  place,  one  need  not  set  a 
dwarf -pear  tree  with  the  hope  of  success  unless  he  first  agrees  to 
give  &e  quince  a  loose,  firiable,  and  yet  a  retentive  soil.  This  stock 
(I  mean  the  Angus)  must  have  clay.  If  not  naturally  abundant  in 
the  soil,  it  should  be  placed  there  by  means  of  a  horse  and  cart  or 
otherwise,  at  least  one  wagon  load  of  clay  to  each  tree,  well  inc<Hr- 
porated  into  the  soil.  Tour  soil  thus  well  prepared,  and  the  tree 
well  set  out,  the  surfiice  should  be  well  mulched  with  good  compost 
of  yafd  manure  and  leached  ashes.  This  should  be  applied  imme- 
diately after  the  tree  is  set,  whether  fall  or  spring  setting,  and 
worked  into  tiie  soil  with  a  spade  or  fork ;  and  again  replaced  with 
the  same  material,  and  again  worked  in  either  in  the  fall  or  springs . 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  great  secret  of  success  consists  in  the 
above,  and  a  judicious  mode  of  cutting  and  pinching  back. 

The  best  of  pears  is  very  extensive,  embracing  several  hundred 
that  are  claimed  to  be  of  the  first  class.  There  are  over  one  hun- 
dred varieties  in  our  town  in  a  course  of  bearing — ^fifty  or  seveniy- 
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live  will  produee  fruit  the  eoming  season,  all  things  being  &vorable, 
out  of  which  ti^re  may  be  twentjr  really  good  varieties. 

Varieties  that  succeed  well  on  quince  may  be  enumerated  im  part 
as  follows: 

Bnflum,  Benrre  Diel,  White  Doyenne,  Doyenne  Grise,  Tyson, 
Louise  Bonne  d'Jersey,  Yicar  of  Winkfield,  Osband's  Summer, 
Summer  Franc  Beal,  Brown  Benrre,  Beurre  d'Amelis,  Bell  Lucre- 
tive,  Duches  d'Angouleme,  Forelle,  Onondago,  Oswego  Beurre, 
Beurre  d'Aremburg,  Glout  Morceau,  St.  Germain,  Ac. 

The  greatest  difficulty  with  dwarf  pear  trees  has  been,  that  not 
more  than  one  half  the  varieties  grown  on  quince  by  many  nurse- 
rymen are  adapted  to  the  quince,  and  can  never  find  a  comfortable 
home  on  that  stock. 

BespectfoUy  submitted  to  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

WM.  H.  LOOMIS. 
South  Bend»  January  11, 1856. 

The  wheat  product  of  this  county,  the  great  staple  of  its  prairies, 
was  huge  beyond  {wecedent.    Our  com  crop  was  bat  moderate. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  ROSE,  PrendenU 
E.  F.  DiBBLB,  Secretary. 
South  Bend,  December,  1854. 


£  EzTRAUT  noM  Bbpobt  of  1856.  ] 

Our  fifth  annual  Fair  was  held  on  the  24th,  25th,  and  26th  days 
of  October,  at  which  time  the  sum  of  9205  50  was  awarded  for 
premiums,  a  printed  copy  of  which  is  herewith  submitted.  Most 
of  the  premiums  have  been  paid ;  about  five  dollars  yet  remains 
unclaimed.  The  cash  receipts  at  the  Fair  was. 9470  51;  the 
junonnt  would  probably  ha^  been  much  larger  had  the  weather 
been  more  favorable,  but  in  this  respect  we  were  unfortunate,  as, 
dncing  most  of  the  time,  there  was  much  cold  wind  and  rain. 
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We  feel  Batisfied  that  our  efforts  to  promote  the  intereBts  of  ag- 
riculture in  this  county  are  duly  appreciated,  and  have  been  attend- 
ed with  much  succesB.  An  increased  intierest  Beems  to  be  exhibit- 
ed, and  a  Btronger  determination  evinced  to  improve  in  such  re- 
Bpecta  aB  will  enable  ub  to  occupy  the  high  position  which  our  fer- 
tile and  genial  Boil,  and  our  great  natural  advantages  seem  to 
demand. 

To  report  at  the  present  time,  in  ftill,  regarding  the  amount  of 
our  agricultural  productions  for  the  current  year,  is  entirely  imprac- 
ticable. 

The  wheat  crop  is  yet  regarded  as  liie  great  staple  of  this  district. 
The  yield  this  season  was  good,  though  consideraUe  loss  was  sus- 
tained in  harvesting,  caused  by  the  great  amount  of  wet  weather 
during  the  time  the  crop  should  have  been  secured.  Very  few  have 
adopted  other  methods  of  culture  in  preparing  the  ground  than  sim- 
ply one  plowing  and  harrowing.  Some  have  commenced  the  sys- 
tem of  sub-soiling  to  a  limited  extent,  which  has  b^n  attended 
with  marked  success.  On  such  lands  as  were  adapted  to  their  use, 
plaster  and  clover  have  yielded  rich  returns.  The  average  yield  of 
the  wheat  crop  this  year,  is  supposed  to  be  about  twenty  bushels  per 
acre.  Harvest  commenced  about  the  4th  of  July,  and  the  crop 
was  threshed  principally  in  the  field  with  the  traveling  threshers. 
Some  stack  in  the  field,  and  thresh  in  the  fall  and  winter;  very  few 
store  in  bams.  Our  usual  places  of  market  are  at  South  Bend, 
ICishawaka,  and  Kew  Carlisle.  The  prevailing  price  during  the 
present  season  was  91,50  per  bushel.  It  is  supposed  that  about  one 
third  the  crop  was  lost  by  the  wet  weather.  No  trouble  was  expe- 
rienced from  the  Hessian  fly  or  weevel. 

Com. — ^The  &vorite  variety  in  use,  is  the  common  gourd  seed,  or 
yellow  dent  com.  The  ground  is  prepared  by  once  plowing  and 
harrowing,  furrowed  both  ways  four  and  a  half  to  five  feet  apart, 
plant  about  the  middle  of  May,'  leaving  three  stalks  to  the  hill, 
plowed  once  with  double  shovel  plow  and  twice  with  cultivator. 
Average  crop  about  fifty  bushels  per  acre.  The  crop  was  short  this 
year,  owing  to  much  cold  and  wet  weather  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season.  Tlaces  of  market  as  above ;  prevailing  price  forty  cents 
per  busheL 
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The  oatB  erop  was  a  good  average ;  yield  abont  thirty -five  bush- 
els per  acre.  Quantity  sowed  to  the  acre,  firom  two  to  three  bush- 
els. Price  thirty-fiye  cents  per  bushel.  Very  little  rye  and  barley 
is  raised. 

Orass. — Our  principal  reliance  for  grass  is  upon  the  wild  mead- 
ows or  marshes,  which  yield  from  one  and  half  to  two  tuns  per  acre. 
Our  dry  land  seems  not  to  be  well  adapted  to  grasses,  the  open- 
ing or  barrens,  being  generally  too  light  and  sandy,  and  the  prai- 
ries unsuitable,  except  for  clover.  The  grasses  most  in  use  are  tim- 
othy, red  top,  and  clover.  Many  use  a  mixture  of  timothy  and 
clover,  which,  when  cut  at  the  proper  season,  is  much  esteemed. 
Prices,  tame  hay,  912  to  915 ;  wild  hay  $5  to  88  per  tun. 

Dairy. — ^The  less  said  about  this  the  better.  Very  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  dairy.  Hardly  a  sufficient  amount  of  butter, 
and  not  enough  of  cheese  is  produced  for  our  own  consumption. 
Average  price  of  butter  fifteen  cents ;  cheese  twelve  to  fifteen  cents 
per  pound. 

Neat  CatUe, — Our  stock  is  improving ;  numbers  have  introduced 
die  Durham  and  Devon  stock,  and  our  farmers  generally  are  tntn- 
ing  their  attention  to  the  raising  of  good  cattle  much  more  than 
formerly.  Cost  of  raising  till  three  years  old,  912 ;  average  price 
at  that  age,  820  to  930.  Value  of  good  dairy  cows  in  spring,  930 
to  935 ;  in  the  faU,  925. 

Sheep  and  Wool. — A  prefei'ence  is  shown  for  large  sheep,  or  such 
a  miztare  as  will  produce  good  sized  sheep,  and  a  fair  grade  of 
wool.  Kaising  for  mutton  seems  to  have  ratlier  the  prominence. 
Wool  growing  is  not  esteemed  as  very  practicable.  Average  price 
this  season  thirty-five  cents  per  pound. 

Hoge. — ^This  is  not  esteemed  strictly  a  pork  raising  county, 
though  quite  a  large  amount  is  annually  produced.  But  very  few 
of  the  improved  breeds  have  been  introduced,  and  not  sufficient  ex- 
perience had  with  any  of  them  to  state  whioh  kinds  are  most  es- 
teemed. Most  of  the  pork  brought  to  market  has  been  purchased 
and  sent  away  in  the  carcass  by  railroad.  Price  94,50  to  95,00  per 
hundred. 

H0mp. — ^None  raised. 
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Potatoes. — The  varietieB  most  esteemed  are  the  white  mashan- 
nock  and  white  pink  eye.  The  common  system  of  planting  &  to 
plow  and  harrow  once,  fiirrowing  the  ground  both  ways  about  three 
feet  apart,  and  plant  with  one  good  potato  in  a  hill ;  time  about 
the  20th  of  June  ;  average  yield  about  176  bushels  per  acre  \  mar- 
ket  price  during  the  present  season,  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel. 
The  potato  rot  appeared  here  to  considerable  extent,  many  losing 
their  crop  most  entirely.  A  few  varieties  recently  originated  from 
the  seed  escaped.  A  kind  known  as  the  white  mashannock,  of 
large  and  uniform  size,  and  fine  quality,  is  becoming  very  popular 
on  that  account. 

Fruit  Culture.— Bui  very  few  regions  of  country  surpass  this 
for  the  raising  of  fruit,  if  we  except  the  plum  and  peach.  The 
plum  is  most  entirely  abandoned,  no  good  remedy  having  been 
adopted  to  stay  the  ravages  of  the  curculio.  The  peach  crop  is  un- 
certain, owing  to  the  prevalence  of  open  weather  in  the  winter,  and 
late  frosts  in  spring ;  but  when  not  interrupted  by  these  causes,  the 
crop  is  very  fine,  as  during  the  present  season  it  was  large.  The 
apple  and  pear  flourish  best,  and  the  supply  obtained  from  this 
county  and  taken  to  Chicago,  and  other  western  towns  for  market^ 
has  become  justly  celebrated. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  January  5th,  1856,  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  chosen  to  serve  during  the  ensuing  year: 

President,  John  H.  Harper;  Treasurer,  Daniel  Matthews;  Sec- 
retary, D.  Deming. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

E.  ROSE,  President. 
D.  Dkmiko,  Secretary. 


TIPPECANOE  COUNTY. 

[  EXTHAOT   FROM   EbPOBT  OF   1855.  ] 

The  Society  offered  and  published  a  list  of  premiums  for  distri- 
bution at  its  4th  annual  Fair,  which  was  held  at  La&yette  on  the 
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8d  and  4th  daya  of  October,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  enclosed. 
Owing  to  an  unnBual  amotint  of  sloknees  in  the  country,  and  veiy 
unfayorable  weather,  the  Fair  was  not  so  well  attended  as  had  been 
anticipated. 

John  D.  Smith  exhibited  a  great  quantity  of  flint  com  {Planted 
on  the  28th  of  June,  which  had  fitlly  matured. 

I  have  no  data  whereby  to  give  Ae  amount  of  productions  in  the 
county,  but  substitute  the  amount  of  various  articles  exported  firom 
this  point,  viz: 

Bushels  shipped  by  canal 1,324,871 

Bushels  shipped  by  railroad,  north  and  south 1,OOG,UOO 

Total 2,324,8T1 

The  average  price  for  which  the  same  was  sold  was  about  fifty 
eents  per  bushel,  making  an  aggregate  of  eleven  hundred  and  six- 
ty-two thousand  four  hundred  and  thii1y*five  dollars. 

Pork  and  lard  shipped,  2,000  brls.  value  814  per  brl.,       8280,000 

Beef  shipped,  10,000  brls.  value  #12  per  brl., •  •      120,000 

Tallow  and  hides • 30,000 

Clover  seed,  1,550  bushels,  value  98  per  bushel 6,000 

Wheat  and  flour,  150,000  bushels,  value  91,40  per  bush.,    310,000 

Total,  exclusive  of  com 8686,000 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  that  com  is  our  principal  article. 
This  Society  numbers  about  300  members,  and  from  appearances 
has  exerted  a  favorable  influence  in  this  county. 

Our  stock,  as  to  quality,  is  improving  rapidly. 
The  average  yidd  of  com  per  acre  in  this  county,  as  at  present 
filmed,  is  about  40  bushels. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  are — 

President,  Amos  Ford ;  Vice  Presidents,  Kelly  O'Neal,  Stephen 
Jones,  John  Doyle,  and  J.  D.  Smith ;  Treasurer,  T.  T.  Benbridge; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  John  Levering ;  Recording  Secretary,  W. 
K.  Bochester. 

W.  K.  BOCHESTER,  Secretary. 

La&yetto^  Dec.  81, 1855. 
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TIPTOI^  COUNTY. 

[EXTBAOT   FROM   RbPOBT  OF   1855.] 

Thi«  Society  was  organized  on  the  Itth  day  of  Angost,  1855, 
which  fact  was  reported  to  your  aboard ;  and  on  the  Ist  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1855,  the  Society  met,  and  adopted  a  constitntion  and  by- 
laws in  conformity  with  the  instructions  of  your  board. 

The  first  Fair  was  held  at  Tipton  on  the  4:th  and  5th  days  of  Oc- 
tober. The  Society  had  gone  to  considerable  expense  in  preparing 
the  ground,  and  the  exhibition  would  have  been  creditable  had  it 
not  been  for  the  extreme  wetness  of  both  days.  So  wet  and  rainy 
was  it  the  second  day  that  not  a  single  lady  could  be  found  on  the 
show  grounds. 

The  Society  numbers  abo«t  seventy-five  members,  and  mostly 
farmers.  There  seems  to  be  some  considerable  disposition  to  im« 
prove,  and  especially  the  stock  of  cattle. 

This  county  was  organized  in  1844,  and  the  lands  in  the  Eeserve 
only  came  into  market  in  1848.  But  few  farmers  have  their  farms 
opened  so  as  to  give  much  of  their  attention  to  the  science  of  agri- 
culture, but  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  Tipton  county  will  stand 
among  the  first  counties  in  the  State  in  point  of  her  agricultural 
products. 

All  of  which  is  very  respeotftilly  submitted, 

K.  J.  JACKSON,  President. 
John  Gbben,  Secretary. 


UNION  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  HENRY,  RUSH, 
AND  HANCOCK  COUNTIES. 

[  EXTEAOT  FROM  RbPOBT  OF  1854.  ] 

The  executive  committee  proceeded  to  arrange  a  list  of  premi- 
ums, which,  when  completed,  was  found  to  foot  up  to  about  $700. 
Of  that  amount,  9271.85  was  silver  ware,  which  was  manu&ctured 
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to  order  by  S.  F.  Bailey,  of  Indianapoiifl,  and  gave  nniyeroal  satis- 
iactioii,  proving  to  be  all  that  was  bargained  for. 

The  second  Union  Agricultural  Society  of  Henry,  Rush,  and 
Hancock  counties  was  held  at  KnigTitatown,  Henry  county,  on  tlie 
tfth.  7th,  and  8th  days  of  September,  1854.  Although  the  weather 
was  very  warm,  and  the  roads  dusty,  which  fact  prevented  the 
presence  of  much  live  stock  that  would  otherwise  have  been  exhib- 
ited, a  large  number  of  entries  were  made  of  many  kinds,  especially 
horses— ^ver  one  hundred ;  cattle,  near  same  amount :  sheep,  swine, 
poultry,  vegetables,  grain  and  seeds,  domestic  manufactures,  &c., 
in  great  variety.  Miscellaneous  articles,  137.  The  Fair  was  at- 
tended each  day  by  a  large  and  respectable  number  of  citizens  from 
the  several  counties. 

JABEZ  REEVES.  Prtddmi. 
S.  McCai£(,  Seci'etary. 


UNION  COUNTY. 

[  Extract  from  Report  of  1854.  ] 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Union  County  Agricultural  Society 
held  at  Liberty  on  the  first  Saturday  in  November,  the  following 
persons  were  elected  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year: 

William  L.  John,  President;  William  Swann,  Vice  President; 
Recording  Secretary,  R.  M.  Haworth ;  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Wm.  Conwell;  Treasurer,  Elias  Jarrell. 

The  second  annual  Fair  of  the  Union  Coimty  Agricultural  8oci« 
ety  was  held  at  Liberty  on  die  14th^  15th,  and  16th  daya  of  Sep* 
tomber,  1854.  Xhe.daya  being  propifeiotte,  the  atteadasoB  from  the 
country  was  large,  and  we  also  had  the  gratifioation  of  meeting 
many  of  the  citizens  of  other  counties.  In  consideration  of  the  age 
tyf  our  Society,  and  contrasting  this  with  our  firsl  annual  Fair,  the 
itesnH  of  this  auguis  every  thing  fbr  our  future  success.  If  a  Fair 
could  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  future  prosperity  of  a  Society,  we 
daim  to  have  made  Very  great  progress  tiie  past  year. 
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There  were  459  articles  entered  for  preminmB.  This,  when  it  10 
recollected  that  our  county  is  only  twelre  by  fourteen  miles,  is  con- 
sidered a  very  &ir  beginning.  In  the  stock  line,  there  were  111 
entries  of  horses,  20  head  of  jacks  and  mules,  28  head  of  thorough 
bred  cattle,  86  head  of  native  and  grade  cattle,  63  head  of  hogs,  65 
head  of  sheep;  and  we  flatter  ourselves  that  the  stock  thus  exhib- 
ited would  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  the  same  amount  of  stock 
exhibited  from  the  same  sized  territory  any  where  in  the  State  of 
Indiana.  The  grain  and  mechanical  departments  were  very  re- 
spectable ;  also  the  manufacturing  department  The  ladies'  depart- 
ment was  truly  good,'there  being  no  less  than  50  entries  of  needle 
work. 

Of  course,  these  things  only  constituted  a  few  prominent  features 
of  the  Fair-^-only  an  outline,  which  was  beautifoUy  and  systemati- 
cally filled  up  by  the  secondaries. 

The  Society  during  the  year  just  closed  has  been  eminently  pros- 
perous. There  has  been  a  steady  increase  of  her  members  since 
her  organization,  and  at  the  present  date  she  has  enrolled  on  her 
list  five  hundred  and  five  names.  A  continually  advancing  inter- 
est is  felt  in  the  success  of  the  institution  by  the  agricultural  com- 
munity at  large.  The  generous  emulation  excited  at  the  late  an- 
nual Fair  is  evidently  not  transient,  but  permaneAt  and  continuous, 
giving  promise  of  much  additional  improvement  in  the  noble  de- 
partment of  agricultural  pursuits.  This  rivalry  is  not  confined  to 
agricultural  operations  prop^,  but  extends  also  in  an  extraordinary 
degree  to  the  raising  of  live  stock  of  all  kinds,  particularly  horses, 
hogs,  cattle,  and  sheep. 

At  two  o'clock  on  the  third  day  of  the  Fair,  the  crowd  collected 
and  listened  with  great  and  thrilling  interest  to  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  die  Hon.  S.  W.  Parker — an  address  which  ^d  honor  to  die 
speaker  and  ample  justice  to  the  occasion^-an  address  which  will 
long  be  remembered  by  the  Society  and  the  citisens  of  the  coon^ 
88  a  firtt  rate  premium  contribution. 

AU  of  which  is  respectfolly  submitted. 

W.  H.  BENNETT,  PrmSeni. 
R.  Jf.  Hawobth,  Secretary;  ^ 
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[EIXTBACT  FBOM   RkPORT  OF   1855.] 

The  third  annnal  Fair  of  the  Union  County  Agricnltaral  Society 
was  held  on  the  gronnds  of  the  Society^  near  Liberty,  on  the  19th, 
80th,  and  2l8t  of  September,  1855.  In  the  nnfnber  of  articles  ex- 
hibited, the  yaiiety  and  quality  of  stock  shown,  and  the  zeal  mani- 
fested by  the  members  of  our  Society,  it  equaled  any  Fair  ever  held 
id  our  county.  The  amount  of  premiums  awarded  was  about  six 
huQdred  dollars. 

On  the  dd  of  November  the  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of 
oAc^  was  bdd  in  Liberty.  Hie  following  persons  were  diosen 
for  the  respeetiTe  stations  assigned  Uiem : 

Wm.  H.  Bennet,  President;  B.  G.  Haworth;  Vice  President; 
D.  P.  Stnbbs,  Becording  Secretary;  J.  W.  Scott,  Oorrespooding 
Secretary ;  Wm.  M.  Clark,  Treasurer. 

Union  county  is  well  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  ftrming  and  stock 
raising.  There  is  but  very  little  waste  land,  and  none  but  what  oMi 
be  made  available  for  graising;  consequently  land  sells  for  a  high 
price.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  out  of  the  way  to  say  that  on  an 
average  Union  county  might  be  set  down  at  forty  dollars  per  acre, 
and  she  may  safely  challenge  competition  in  that  respect  with  any 
county  in  the  State. 

Bespectftdly  submitted, 

R.  M.  HAWORTH,  Secretary. 


VANDERBURGH  COUNTY. 

[BxTBAcr  Fac»c  Rbpobt  of  1864.] 

This  Society  has  been  in  existence  about  three  months,  since 
which  much  good  has  been  accomplished.  We  now  numW  two 
bundled  and  thirteen  members,  and  all  manifest  a  seal  in  the  cause 
that  warraiits  ua  in  saying  thai  o vr  ooorse  is  onwaid. 
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On  the  fifteenth  of  October  last  we  held  our  first  Fair,  which 
exceeded  in  quality  and  quantity  the  expectations  of  the  most 
sanguine. 

A  committee  has  been  appointed  to  select  a  suitable  piece  of 
ground  near  the  city  of  Evansville,  to  be  used  as  fair  grounds  for 
the  Society. 

Our  county,  bordering  as  does  on  the  Ohio,  has  a  large  quantity 
of  rich  bottom  land,  on  which  a  great  quantity  of  corn  is  raised. 
Tliis  land,  overflowing  every  year,  is  somewhat  replenished  by  the 
deposit ;  but  some  of  our  fiu'mers  are  feeling  the  bad  efiects  of  plant- 
ing the  same  crop  year  after  year.  The  ingredients  secreted  in^the 
soil  calculated  to  produce  com  has  been  found  out  and  the  land 
rifled  of  its  riches,  which  nothing  but  the  suhaoU  plow  will  restore ; 
or  rather  it  would  be  the  easiest  means  by  which  they  could  be 
called  into  action.  The  average  crop  is  60  bnshds  per  acre — price 
tliis  year  40  cents  per  bushel. 

WheiU. — ^This  grain  is  grown  in  moderate  quantities  in  this 
wnnty.    Average  crop  15  bushels;  price  this  year  01.35. 

Oats, — A  considerable  quantity  of  this  grain  is  produced  here. 
Average  crop  30  bushels;  price  25  cents. 

Barley, — ^Much  barley  is  grown  here.  Average  crop  40  bushels ; 
average  price  this  year  91.25. 

Bye. — ^Not  much  grown  here,  therefore  cannot  say  what  the  pro- 
duct would  be  if  properly  cultivated. 

Hay. — Much  of  the  flat  lands  in  the  north  part  of  the  county 
are  made  useful  by  the  production  of  this  crop,  and  indeed  there  is 
no  crop  that  pays  better.  Average  crop,  IJ  tuns  per  acre;  price, 
this  year,  812  per  tun. 

Potatoes. — ^Potatoes  are  grown  for  home  consumption.  The  land 
produces  fair  crops,  and  would  pay  well  if  property  cultivated. 

Ikiimvps,  Beets^  Artichokes^  and  in  fact  all  root  crops  do  well 
here. 

d^no^M^.— Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  culture  of  thia 
grateful  firuit,  and  oar  hills,  in  this  ooonty,  wiU  be  vine^dad  before 
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many  years.    The  Oatawba,  Isabella,  and  Sweetwater  do  well 
here. 

Applet.— This  fruit  doea  well  here,  although  the  rot  this  year 
deprived  us  of  three-fourths  of  our  crop. 

Peaches. — 'Fine  large  specimens  of  this  fruit  are  produced  in 
this  county,  and  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  us  to  be  entirely  without  this 
luscious  fruit.  The  river  protects  the  trees  from  the  frosts,  in  the 
spring. 

Pluma^  Currants^  Gooseberries^  Strawberries^  and  other  small 
fruits  do  well  here. 

Vegetables. — ^Those  for  table  use,  our  county  produces  a&  fine  as 
any  in  the  State,  at  least  if  those  exhibited  at  the  last  State  Fair 
were  good  samples  from  other  parts  of  the  State,  Yandevborgfa 
may,  without  any  doubts  as  to  the  result,  contend  for  the  palm. 

Our  county  is  waking  up  in  the  matter  of  mechanical  produc- 
tions, and  will,  at  the  next  State  Fair,  have  many  artides  on 
exhibition  which  will  compare  fiivorably  witii  those  from  other 
parts  of  the  State.  Our  cabinet-ware  is  good;  our  edge  tools  can- 
not be  beat.  In  hats,  we  throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  State.  In 
fiict  all  branches  of  mechanic  arts  are  carried  on  here  with  tiie 
right  spirit — not  turning  off  their  goods  like  Peter  Pindar'a  razors, 
for  sale,  but  for  use  and  good  quality. 

Jacks  and  Mules. — ^The  mule  fever  seems  to  be  raging  here,  and 
he  that  can  produce  the  finest  mule  is  the  lucky  man,  being  able  to 
realize  at  good  prices. 

Horses. — ^The  stock  in  this  county  needs  improvement,  althou^ 
good  horses  are  raised  here. 

Sheep. — ^The  low  price  of  wool  of  late  years  has  tended  to  make 
our  fiirmers  careless  about  this  truly  usefiil  animal.  There  is  great 
room  for  improvement,  and  we  trust  that  ere  long  it  will  be  at- 
tended to. 

JBogs. — Qood  hogs  are  produoed  here,  but  they  are  not  idiat  they 
ought  to  be.  Much  could  be  done  to  improve  the  breed.  The 
average  price  of  pork  to  date  has  been  $M6. 

A.  B.— 13. 
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OaMe. — In  good  cattle  we  are  very  deficient;  veiy  little  pains 
has  been  taken  to  improye  the  scrub  stock  of  onr  connty.  Why 
this  is  so  we  cannot  say,  for  beef  cattle  and  good  milch  cows  bring 
good  prices.  Onr  fanners  have  yet  to  learn  that  it  costs  no  more 
to  feed  a  good  beast  than  it  does  a  poor  one. 

We  indine  to  the  opinion  that  the  bnildiiig  np  of  those  agricnl- 
tnral  and  indnstrial  societies  will  do  more  to  the  development  of 
'soil  and  mind  than  anything  that  has  oceorred  in  the  present  cen- 
tury ;  they  create  a  friendly  emulation  to  excel ;  they  stir  up  the 
lazy,  wake  up  the  indi£ferent,  reward  the  indnstrions,  and,  in  fact, 
\i  properly  managed^  are  calculated  to  do  more  good  ($ave  and  ex- 
cept our  free  schools)  than  any  other  organization  within  our 
knowledge.  Whilst  the  powers  of  Europe  are  wasting  their  ener- 
gies in  war  and  bloodshed^  let  it  be  our  province  to  cultivate  tiiose 
moKba  best  calculated  to  promote  peace. 

One  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  management  of  our  State  Fair 
aiid  we  dose.  Let  l^e  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  pkoe  himself 
in  oonrespondeiiee  with  the  secretaries  of  the  county  soc&^es;  let 
han  make  known  to  them  the  number  and  kind  of  persons  wanted 
as  judges  on  the  committees  of  award;  they  would  tlien  be  able  to 
select  such  persons  as  are  best  qualified  to  dct,  and  learn  from  them 
whefber  they  yriil  act  or  not ;  their  names  coold  then  be  reported  to 
tbe  Seoretaiy  of  tiie  State  Boaxd,  and  by  this  means  persons  woukl 
be  selected  capable  of  judging^  amd  having  no  other  end  in  vima 
than  the  advancement  of  the  industrial  interests  of  our  State. 

PETER  SHARPE,  President. 
P.  HoBNBBooK,  Secretary. 

Evansville,  December  81,  1855. 


VIGO  COTTNTY. 

[  EXTKAOT  FROM  RbPOBT  OF  1854.  ] 

^tlie*tt<AMi^  has  obtuned  no  aooovnt  from  contributors  for  pre- 
nAfioms^en  ^rops  or  adier  improvwdente,  detailing  the  mode  of  tiUangd 
or  process  of  theimprovttxieiit. 
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The  Society  had  no  addresses  ou  agricQltoral  snlgecte  delivered 
to  them  the  previous  year;  and  though  the  interest  manifested  in 
the.  great  cause  of  agrienltore  is  less  ardent  than  it  should  be,  yet 
the  Society  have  a  reasonable  hope  that  they  exercise  a  salutary  in- 
fluence upon  the  producing  class,  and  that  their  efforts  in  promoting 

the  cause  of  agriculture  will  be  crowned  with  success. 

# 

The  year  of  1854  will  be  long  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Vigo 
county  for  the  failure  of  the  crop  of  com,  which  is  the  great  staple 
of  this  county,  and  of  flie  crop  of  potatoes  and  turnips.  Wheat 
was  only  a  medium  crop ;  oats  heavy  in  straw  but  light  in  grain ; 
bay,  owing  to  a  wet  spring,  good. 

.THOMAS  4)URHAM,  Pr^wimU 

A.  Lakqe,  Secretary. 


WAREIEN  COUNTY. 

[  £XTBA0T  FBOM  BeFOBT  OF  1854.  J 

We  held  our  county  Fair  this  year  at  Covington,  on  the  18th  and 
19th  days  of  October.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  visitors, 
and  a  very  &ir  amount  of  entries,  especially  of  homes.  There 
were  some  good  cattle  of  the  Durham,  two  or  three  that  might  be 
exhibited  anywhere  with  credit  to  the  owners. 

The  grade  cattle  was  very  good.  Sheep  and  hogs  were  ver}' 
poorly  represented,  the  best  raisers  making  no  entries. 

The  mechanical  department  was  but  ordinary.  Some  vety  good 
specimens  of  mechanical  skill.  There  were  not  many  entries  in 
farm  products,  but  some  that  were  worthy  the  premiums.  Wheat, 
forty  bushels  per  acre ;  com,  eighty-five  bushels  per  acre. 

Hie  ladies'  department  was  very  fine,  and  particularly  so,  the 
equestrian  exhibition. 
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The  ofBcen  of  the  Societj  are  as  follows : 

President,  G.  D.  Wagner;  Vice  Presidents,  James  Williams,  and 
Ilobert  Brown ;  Recording  Secretary,  Joseph  Poole ;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  B.  F.  Gregory;  Treasurer,  W.  H.  Clark. 

We  have  aboat  three  hundred  members ;  though  a  great  many  of 
them  take  little  interest,  and  they  the  very  men  tiiat  would  be  most 
benefitted ;  and  the  simple  reason  is,  they  do  not  see  and  realuce 
immediately  a  large  profit  in  their  pockets  in  the  shape  of  dollars 
and  cents — ^fi)r  nothing  els,e  pays  or  interests  such  men : — ^yct  we 
see  a  spirit  of  improvement  at  work.  Two  lots  of  Kentucky  cattle 
have  been  sold  in  Warren  county  this  season,  besides  several  that 
have  been  bought  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky  and  brought  here.  It  is 
to  be  seen  no  less^in  the  improvement  of  the  buildings,  tillage,  and 
a  better  taste  generally.  No  country,  be  it  ever  so  rich  and  fertile, 
if  the  people  have  not  a  taste  for  improvement,  will  attract  the  no- 
tice of  strangers.  It  is  always  better  to  read  the  statistics,  than  to 
travel  through  it. 

The  upper  part  of  Warren  county  has  had  a  better  crop  this  year 
than  usual,  and  has  fed  three  times  the  number  of  hogs : — ^they 
were  brought  here  firom  Kentucky,  and  the  southern  portion  of  our 
own  State,  and  fed  here  on  our  com,  bought  at  from  twelve  to  six- 
teen dollars  per  acre.  Our  men  have  made  it  pay  beyond  anything 
seen  here  before.  Two  or  three  such  seasons  would  make  them  in- 
dependent, but  I  think  Kentucky  will  not  try  it  soon  again ;  as 
pork,  at  those  prices  for  com,  is  not  paying. 

The  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of  com  is  about  three  dollars,  and  it 
will  yield  about  fifty  bushels — that  is  on  old  land.  On  new  land, 
the  cost  is  not  above  two  dollars  per  acre,  with  a  yield  of  seventy- 
five  bushels. 

We  ndse  but  little  wheat — we  can  make  more  money  at  some- 
thing else ;  and  that  is  cattle,  com,  hogs,  and  horses. 

Bespectfhlly  submitted, 

G.  D.  WAGNER,  PrmderU. 
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HOBTTGULTURK  IV  WARRXM  OOUNTT. 

G.  D.  Waonkb,  Esq. 

DsAB  Sib: — ^In  answer  to  jour  inquiries  as  to  the  extent  of  im- 
proTement  in  horticiiltnre  in  the  county  of  Warren,  I  have  to  say 
that  no  very  eztensiye  improvement  has  been  made.  A  few  have 
made  efforts  to  introduce  choice  garden  fruits,  and  cultivated  flow- 
en,  as  a  matter  of  amateur  enjoyment.  Those  introduced  have 
been  principaUy  of  the  hardy  varieties,  not  requiring  much  time . 
and  attention.  The  dwarf  fruits  are  attracting  attention.  Among 
the  pears  we  have  the  Bartlett,  White  Doyenne,  Duchess  d'Angou- 
leme,  and  Louise  de  bonne  Jersey.  Some  others  have  been  intro- 
duced, but  I  am  not  able  to  state  how  many  nor  the  various  kinds. 
Some  attention  has  been  given  to'  strawberries ;  and  I  have  been 
disappointed  to  find  that  those  which  have  a  high  reputation  else- 
where do  not  commend  themselves  upon  experiment.  As  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  determine,  from  experience,  the  Hovey  Seedling 
and  Burr's  New  Pine,  which  are  so  highly  extolled  in  the  reports 
of  some  of  the  eastern  States,  do  not  maintain  their  reputation 
here.  I  have  a  staminate  variety,  said  to  have  originated  in  Ohio ; 
it  is  very  productive,  hardy,  stands  our  winters  remarkably  well, 
and  in  point  of  size  is  about  two-thirds  as  large  as  Hovey's  Seed- 
ling, and  I  think  superior  to  any  other  variety  in  flavor.  I  have 
not  seen  it  mentioned  in  any  of  the  reports  of  other  States,  and  but 
once  in  the  catalogue  of  a  nursery,  fit)m  which  I  am  led  to  believe 
that  it  is  a  variety  but  little  known  as  yet,  and  I  cannot  too  strongly 
reoommend  its  culture  in  this  section  of  the  country,  to  which  it 
seems  admirably  adapted.  Of  the  flowers  many  annuals  are  culti- 
vated ;  and  that  most  magniflcent  of  all  flowers,  the  rose,  is  being 
introduced  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence^  appreciated.  A  new 
variety  of  the  rose  has  made  its  appearance  within  a  few  years, 
which  is  deserving  of  attention  in  the  west — the  Kemontantes,  or 
reproducing  rose — they  will  bloom  with  intermissions  during  the 
season,  and  can  remain  entirely  unprotected  during  the  winter 
without  injury.  They  are  very  beautiM,  require  but  little  atten- 
tion, and  with  the  exception  that  no  white  rose  of  that  class  has  yet 
been  produced,  are  certainly  the  most  desirable  of  all  the  numerous 
varieties.  I  believe  this  short  sketch  will  be  found  to  comprise  all 
that  has  jet  been  attempted  in  these  particulars.    Our  county  is 
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young;  and  whilst  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  future,  in 
the  planting  of  orchards  and  the  embellishment  of  gardens,  we 
can  boast  of  no  eminence  as  yet. 

Yours,  truly^ 

JAMBS  R.  M.  BETANT. 


WAYNE  COUNTY. 

[EXTRAOT  ISOM   BSPOBTT  OF  1855.] 

The  fifth  annual  Fair  of  the  Wayne  C5ounty  Agricultural  Society 
was  held  in  Centerville,  on  the  10th,  11th,  12th,  and  13th  days  of 
September,  1865.  In  the  number  of  articles  exhibited^  the  yariefy 
and  quality  of  stock  shown,  and  the  interest  manifested  by  the 
mechanical  and  agricultural  community,  it  equalled,  if  it  did  not 
exceed,  any  other  Fair  previously  held  in  the  county,  especially 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  inclemency  of  the  weather — 
it  having  rained  on  every  day  of  the  Fair,  and  two  days  almost 
incessantly.  The  amount  of  premiums  awarded  was  over  twelve 
hundred  dollars. 

The  receipts  from  all  sources  were.-  • •i|874  60 

Expenditures- 1,915  68* 

Leaving  a  deficiency  of $40  98 

On  the  17th  day  of  November,  the  annual  meeting  for  the  elec- 
tion of  oflScers  was  held  in  Oenterville.  The  fi)llowing  named 
persons  were  unanimously  elected  to  the  respective  offices  assigned 
them: 

David  P.  HoUoway,. President;  Solomon  Meredit^i,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; Moses  D.  Leeson,  Secretary;  Andrew  F.  Scott,  Treasurer. 

The  premium-  list  for  the  ensuing  year  has  already  been  made 
out,  which  is  one  of  the  most  liberal  that  has  ever  been  offered  to 
the  agricultural  and  mechanical  interests  of  the  State,  there  being 
over  140  prexaiums  offered  in  silver  cups,  besides  numerous  others 
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of  smaller  magnitnde;  and  the  Fair  being  thrown  open  for  the 
competition  of  the  world,  witii  the  bantier  of  "come  on  boys,  if  yon 
can  beat  old  Wayne  yon  are  wdfeome  to  all  yon  can  get,''  will, 
withont  donbt,  make  onr  next  annual  Fair  of  great  interest  and 
benefit. 

Bespeetfhlly  submitted. 

DAVID  P.  HOLLOWAY,  PrmidmU. 
MoeiEs  D.  LviEsoN,  Secretary. 


WABASH  COUNTY. 

[  Extract  feom  Repobt  of  1864.  ] 

On  the  3Tth  day  jof  January,  18S4,  &e  Wabash  Ooonly  Agikal- 
tural  Society  elected  William  T.  Boss,  President;  ^lanson  P. 
Ferry,  Treasurer;  and  Calvin  Oowgill,  Secretary^  with  a  board  of 
directors  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  civil  township  in  the 
county. 

The  second  annual  Fair  was  held  on  the  5th  and  6th  days  of  Oc- 
tober, at  Wabash,  and  was  attended  by  numerous  citizens  from 
every  part  of  the  county,  and  many  from  adjoining  counties. 

There  was  an  address  delivered  on  the  second  day  of  the  Fair  by 
John  M.  Wheeler,  Esq.,  of  this  county. 

There  are  about  two  hundred  members  belonging  to  this  Sooiaty, 
and  the  lively  concern  whieh  many  of  them  feel  to  promote  its 
best  interests  are  indications  of  its  onward  progress  and  fiitnre  use- 
fulness. Indeed  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  astonishn^ent  to  wdtaesi 
the  rapid  change  which  has  taken  place  among  onr  farmers  in  the 
way  of  improving  the  breeds  of  their  domestic  ft»im»lfl  sinoa  the 
organization  of  this  Society,  whidi,  without  doubt^  has  h&m  the 
exclusive  cause  of  emulating  them  to  so  praiseworthy  an  enter- 
prise. 

The  financial  condition  of  our  Society  will  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  which,  it  is  thought,  will  meet  the 
requisitions  of  the  law.  *     . 
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Owing  to  n  want  of  the  neceBsary  information  to  enable  me  to 
correctly  answer  the  questione  propounded  by  the  State  Board,  it  is 
feared  that  this  report  must  be  very  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory. 
I  will,  however,  proceed  to  give  such  information  as  the  limited 
means  I  have  of  acquiring  it  warrants. 

Wheat. — The  best  varieties  in  use  are  thought  to  be  the  white 
Wabash  and  the  white  blue-stem,  while  various  other  kinds  are 
produced  in  much  abundance,  such  as  the  red-chaff  bearded,  the 
club,  the  New  York  flint,  the  Mediterranean,  &c.,  &c.,  each  of 
which  having  its  admirers,  many  of  whom  will  strenuously  contend 
that  their  own  kind  or  variety  is  best.  But  one  thing  is  certain, 
the  various  kinds  of  white  wheat  command  from  eight  to  ten  cents 
per  bushel  more  in  market  than  the  red  wheat,  and  while  it  is 
pretty  generally  admitted  that  the  white  Wabash  and  white  blue- 
stem  will  yield  as  much  per  acre  as  any  of  the  other  varieties,  and, 
having  a  stiffer  and  stronger  straw,  are  renderctfi  less  liable  to  be 
damaged  by  Jodging,  we  are  inclined  to  give  them  the  preference. 
The  best  method  of  preparing  the  ground  for  a  wheat  crop  is  to 
summer  Miow,  plowing  the  ground  first  about  the  beginning  of 
June,  and  then  cross-plowing  it  in  time  to  sow  the  wheat  about  the 
last  of  August  or  first  of  September,  when  our  farmers  sow,  upon 
an  average,  about  a  bushel  and  a  peck  to  the  acre  and  harrow  the 
ground  until  the  wheat  is  well  covered.  This  plan  pursued,  the 
former  rarely,  if  ever,  feils  to  get  a  good  and  paying  crop.  I  know 
of  some  in  this  county  that  have  tried  the  experiment  of  using  the 
drill  in  putting  their  wheat  in  the  ground,  and  hence  am  unable  say 
what  result  it  might  produce.  When  sown  in  proper  time,  and  the 
ground  in  proper  order,  the  average  crop  is  about  twenty  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Still  I  have  known  many  crops  harvested  in  this 
county  that  &r  exceeded  that  yield.  Our  usual  places  of  market 
in  this  county  are  Wabash  and  «Lagro,  both  of  which  places  are 
situated  on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Oanal,  which  furnishes  us  a  means 
of  transportation  to  the  eastern  markets.  But  there  are  many 
other  points  in  the  county  where  the  former  can  always  find  a  ready 
market  for  his  wheat  besides  those  mentioned,  at  the  same  prices 
less  the  cost  of  carrying  to  the  canal,  viz:  Manchester,  Liberty 
Mills,  Somerset,  Ashland,  &c.  The  prevailing  price  at  Wabash 
during  the  present  year  has  been  91.40  for  red  and  (1.50  for  white 
wheat.    The  yield  last  h^vest  was  not  quite  so  large  as  formerly^ 
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from  the  same  quantity  of  ground  sown,  but  I  have  not  the  means  of 
knowing  about  how  much  it  will  fall  short,  nor  of  stating  accurately 
the  quantity  grown  in  the'  county.  I  am  unable  to  mention  any 
remedy  that  may  be  safely  relied  on  for  Hessian  fly.  or  weevil. 

Cam. — Th^  soil  in  this  county  seems  to  be  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  this  grain,  and  so  well  do  our  farmers  understand  it  that 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  many  of  them  will  continue  to  grow  crop 
after  crop  on  the  same  field,  merely  from  the  fact  that  they  consider 
it  sure  pay  at  harvest — ^that  they  will  quite  exhaust  their  lands  and 
be  compelled  not  only  to  gather  short  crops  in  the  end,  but  be 
driven  to  the  necessily  of  using  composts,  and,  to  use  a  term  com- 
mon among  fiurmers,  give  their  land  ^^rest,"  in  order  to  restore 
those  properties  in  the  soil  that  might  have  been  retained  by  a 
proper  rotation  of  crops.  The  usual  manner  of  preparing  the 
ground  for  com  is  to  plow  it  early  in  the  spring,  as  deep  as  an  or- 
dinary two-horse  plow  will  turn,  and,  if  rough  or  cloddy,  harrow 
until  well  pulverized,  after  which  it  is  planted  in  hills  from  three 
and  a  half  to  four  feet  apart.  The  usu^  time  for  planting  is  from 
the  Ist  to  the  15th  of  May.  An  average  crop  is  about  fifty  bushels 
per  acre,  though  our  rich  bottom  lands  will  produce  much  more. 
Our  usual  places  of  market  are  Wabash  and  Lagro,  from  which 
points  large  quantities  are  shipped  to  the  east  annually.  The  pre- 
vailing prices  have  ranged  from  forty  to  fifty  cents  per  bushel  at 
Wabash  this  year.  Our  crop  for  1854  is  not  quite  an  average  crop, 
owing  to  the  drouth ;  though  I  think  it  is  not  so  much  short  in  con- 
sequence of  that  cause  as  in  many  other  portions  of  the  6t  ite. 

Oat»^  JBys^  and  Barley. — Of  oats  there  is  quite  a  large  crop 
grown  by  our  farmers ;  the  average  price  is  twenty-five  cents  per 
bushel.  Of  rye  there  is  but  little  grown,  but  if  sown  in  good  order 
the  fiurmer  rarely  fails  to  get  a  paying'yield.  There  is  little  or  no 
barley  raised  in  the  county. 

Grass.— Timothy  is  esteemed  the  most  profitable  grass  for  hay 
by  our  farmers,  there  being  very  little  land  in  the  county  that  will 
not  produce  a  first  rate  crop  when  put  in  a  proper  condition  for 
meadow.  We  generally  mow  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  tuns  of 
hay  from  an  acre,  and  from  our  low  rich  soils  not  unfrequently 
twice  that  quantity.    Where  our  lands  are  a  little  on  the  wet  order 
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they  produce  excellent  herd  grass,  or  red-top  as  it  is  sometimes 
called.  We  also  grow  the  red  clover  in  this  county,  of  a  qnality 
inferior  to  none  in  any  portion  of  the  State.  Hay  is  worth  98.60 
per  ton. 

Bwifry. — ^Tkere  is  bat  litHe  attontioti  given  to  tiie  dairy  by  tfie 
finmers  of  tiiis  county,  fbrther  than  is  lieoeseary  for  family  con- 
ramptioii.  Butter  is  worth  from  12^  to  15  cents  per  pound,  cheese 
the  fluyne. 

CaUle. — ^Mnch  attcnti<m  i»  being  given  to  the  raising  of  cattle  in 
this  cQBDty,  and  the  fiurneis  and  stock  raisers  are  taking  great  paina 
to  improve  their  breeds  by  introducing  improved  stock  from  the 
States  of  Ohio  and  Eentocky,  Inred  originally  from  imported  stocks 
It  would  be  impossible  for  me,  at  this  time,  to  correctly  give  the 
pedigree  of  any.  Oar  beat  cattle  are  a  cross  between  the  short 
homed  Darham  and  other  breeds,  possessing  qualities  greatly 
superior  to  the  common  stock  of  the  country.  The  cost  of  rearing 
tail  three  y^ears  old  is  from  810  to  914,  at  which  time  they  will 
bring  from  920  to  935  per  head.  Oood  milch  cows  rate  from  918 
to  425  per  head. 

Sh^ep^ — Small  numbers  of  this  animal  are  kept  by  mostiof  oar 
farmers  for  the  wool  for  flimily  ooDsumption ;  they  are  generally 
healthy,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  sheep  raising  may  not  soon  ba^ 
come  a  souroe  of  mudi  profit  to  the  stock  grower  in  this  county; 
still  few  are  giving  it.  their  attention,  at  this  time,  as  a  boaimaa. 
Our  county,  being  new,  has  been  much  infested  with  wolves,  hence 
the  &rmer  considered  it  rather  hazardous  to  invest  much  ci^ital  in 
that  kind  of  stock.  But  as  our  heavy  forests  are  rapidly  melting 
before  the  woodman's  axe,  and  the  wild  places  being  fast  reclaimed 
by  the  hand  of  industary  and  made  to  produce  the  necessaries  of 
life — ^the  wolf  driven  to  other  quarters — ^it  is  to  be  hoped  that  ere 
long  much  attention  may  and  will  be  given  to  raising  that  useful 
animal. 

Ebgi. — Considerable  attention  is  given  by  many  of  our  farmers 
to  the  raising  of  hogs,  and  especially  those  occupying  the  rich  bot- 
tom lands  along  the  streams,  where  large  crops  of  com  can  easily 
be  grown.    The  best  breeds  are  considered  a  cross  between  the  Irish 
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Qraaer  and  Poland,  or  Byefield.     Pork  is  worth  $3  to  $8.60  per 
hnndred. 

Pctatoei. — ^Ihia  crop  has  done  well  in  this  county  generally. 
The  crop  last  season  not  so  good  as  formerly,  on  aoooont  of  the 
dronth.  We  have  many  varieties  here,  such  as  the  meshannock, 
pink-eye,  common  red  merinos,  shaker  bines,  &c«  Amongst  which 
I  am  inclined  to  give  the  preference  to  the  pink-eyes,  from  the  &ct 
that  they  have  more  good  qualities  than  any  of  the  other  varieties, 
and  are  less  liable  to  rot.  Price,  from  seventy-five  cents  to  one 
dollar  per  bushel. 

Fruii, — ^We  have  almost  all  kinds  of  fruit  common  to  this  clim- 
ate, and  our  husbandmen  deserve  much  praise  for  the  pains  they 
have  taken  to  plant  and  protect  their  orchards,  more  especially  of 
apples.  Barely  indeed  do  you  pass  a  farm  in  Wabash  coitnty  upon 
which  there  may  not  be  seen  a  thrifty  young  orchard  of  the  most 
choice  selections  of  cultivated  fruit;  and  while  we  have  almost 
every  variety  of  apples  considerable  pains  have  been  taken  to  cul- 
tivate other  kinds  of  fruit,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
pear,  the  peach,  the  various  kinds  of  cherries,  plums,  grapes,  &c. 

SoU^  Uniber^  <&c. — ^The  face  of  the  country  in  Wabash  county^ 
except  along  the  streams,  may  be  said  to  be  xolling,  or  gently  un- 
dulating, with  a  rich  and  fertile  soil,  abounding  with  the  most 
valuable  forest  trees  common  in  the  west,  among  which  may  be 
named  the  oak,  of  almost  every  variety,  poplar,  walnut,  hickoiy, 
ash,  elm,  maple,  wild  fherry,  beach,  and  other  kinds  of  less  value^ 
in  great  abundance.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  liiat 
many  persons  here  are  giving  considerable  attention  to  the  lumber 
trade,  and  large  quantities  of  our  fine  black  walnut  timber,  which 
for  its  beauty  and  excellent  qualities  is  not  surpassed  by  the  growth 
of  any  other  country  on  the  globe,  is  annually  converted  into  lum- 
ber and  transported  to  our  eastern  cities  for  a  market. 

The  Wabash  river  fiows  nearly  through  the  center  of  the  county 
from  east  to  west,  while,  in  the  same  direction.  Eel  river  fiows 
through  the  north  and  the  Hississinewa  in  the  south  or  southwest. 
The  Salamonia,  entering  the  east  side  side  of  the  county,  fiows  in  a 
northwestern  direction  to  its  confluence  witii  the  Wabash  at  Lagro, 
six  miles  above  the  seat  of  justice  for  Wabash  county.    These  rivers, 
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with  the  numeroTiB  smaller  streams,  supply  us  with  many  valuable 
water  privileges,  quite  a  number  of  which  have  and  are  now  being 
improved,  while  the  immense  tracts  of  bottom  land  bordering  them, 
when  once  brought  under  a  proper  state  of  cultivation,  must  make 
this  county  one  of  the  foremost  agricultural  districts  in  the  State. 

I  know  of  no  land  in  the  county  that  may  not  be  very  readily 
brought  under  cultivation,  with  the  exception  of  some  small  lakes 
on  the  north  side  of  Eel  river,  which  are  so  inconsiderable  indeed 
that  to  include  the  whole  covered  by  them  would  make  an  area  of 
fewer  acres  than  is  contained  in  a  half  section  of  land. 

Being  unprepared  to  report  more  faUy  the  condition  of  the  So- 
ciety, at  this  time,  with  other  matters  properly  connected  therewith, 
the  above  is  respectfully  submitted. 

WILLIAM  T.  ROSS,  President. 
0,  CowoiLL,  Secretary. 


WELLS  COUNTY. 

[  ExTSAOT  FROM  Bbpobt  ov  1865.  ] 

This  Society  was  organized  in  February^  1853 ;  it  numbered  at 
thnt  time  about  thirty  members.  A  Fair  was  held  in  the  fistll  aind 
considerable  interest  manifested  to  perpetuate  its  usefulness.  The 
Fair,  it  is  true,  was  not  blessed  with  the  variety  or  quality  usually 
seen  at  the  fairs  in  older  counties.  In  1854,  owing  ta  the  inclement 
weather  and  the  general  sickness  prevailing  at  that  time,  the  Fair 
was  unattended.  In  1855  a  vigorous  effort  was  made  to  resuscitate 
its  prostrate  condition,  and  it  was  attended  with  a  success  beyond 
the  most  sanguine  expectations! 

On  the  second  of  October  the  Fair  came  off.  On  the  first  it 
rained  nearly  all  day ;  on  the  second  it  was  pleasant,  and  the  sam- 
ple of  plowing  done  honor  to  tlic  ^^  plowmen."  The  articles  and 
stock  on  exhibition  showed  a  decided  improvement  over  the  articles 
and  stock  at  the  first  Fair.  In  fact,  the  ftimiture,  plows,  carriage 
work,  several  samples  of  agricultural  implements^  cattle,  horses, 
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mares,  geldings,  sheep,  hogs,  fancy  needle- work,  home-made  doth, 
and  yam,  pomological  productions,  &c.,  were  all  good  samples  of 
skill  and  care.  There  were  at  least  three  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
in  attendance.  The  Society  now  numbers  about  seventy  members. 
An  interesting  address  was  delivered  before  the  Society  by  I.  D.  Q. 
Nelson,  Esq.,  on  the  6th  of  October. 

Up  to  1848,  Wells  county  imported  grain,  flour,  and  meat,  for 
home  consumption ;  this  was  owing,  however,  to  the  great  tide  of 
emigration  in  settling  up  the  ^^  Indian  Beservation"  and  other 
parts  of  the  county.  Since  that  date  the  county  has  continued  to 
export  largely.  Wheat,  com,  and  hogs  are  the  principal  articles  of 
export,  but  cattle  and  horses  are  being  raised  in  considerable  num- 
bers. The  price  of  pork  ranges  from  9%  to  86  per  hundred  pounds, 
wheat  $1.25  to  $1.50,  com  from  40  to  50  cents  per  bushel. 

The  soil  throughout  the  county  is  well  adapted  to  grain  and  graz- 
ing. In  some  parts  the  ditching  process  has  done  wonders  in 
reclaiming  swampy  lands  and  fitting  them  for  cultivation.  This  is 
always  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  and  when  reclaimed  or  drained  by  ditch- 
ing produces  corn  and  wheat  abundantly.  The  farmers  use  the 
steel  mould-board  plow,  and  open  up  the  soil  from  six  to  ten  inches 
in  general.  The  advantage  of  this  kind  of  cultivation  is  fourfold 
over  the  old  method  of  stirring  the  ground.  Deep  culture  and  the 
clods  well  broken  by  a  good  long-tooth  harrow  is  adding  wealth  to 
our  enterprising  farmers. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

8.  G.  UPTON,  Secretary. 


WASHINGTON  AND  ORANGE  COUNTIES. 

[ExTBAcrr  rsoM  Rbpobt  of  1854.] 

This  Society  is  composed  of  the  counties  of  Washington  and 
Orange,  and  was  organized  at  Livonia,  Washington  oonntj,  in 
January,  1858.  Its  first  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  offioon 
was  held  at  Livonia  on  the  12th  day  of  March,  1868. 
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The  Becond  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  LivoniaY 
in  March,  1854,  when  R.  Schoonover  was  chosen  President;  John 
Baker,  Yice  President ;  Alexander  McPheeters,  Treasurer ;  Nathan 
Kimball,  Secretary;  Dr.  A.  W.  Gray,  of  Orleans,  W.  M.  Vance, 
of  Livonia,  and  S.  W,  Begney,  of  Paoli,  Marshals ;  and  one  director 
for  each  civil  township  in  the  district,  twenty-three  in  number. 

The  second  annual  Fair  of  the  Society  was  held  at  Orleans, 
Orange  county,  on  the  19th,  20th,  and  21st  days  of  September, 
1854.  I  herewith  submit  a  printed  li^t  of  the  premiums  offered  by 
the  Society  on  that  occasion,  and  the  Secretary's  report  of  premiums 
awarded  by  the  Society.  By  order  of  the  Directors  all  premiums 
were  paid  in  silver  plate,  agricultural  papers,  agricultural  reports, 
and  books  on  agriculture.  « 

The  attradance  at  the  Fair  was  such  as  to  assure  the  iiiends  of 
agricultural  improvement  that  the  interest  of  the  masses  on  that 
subject  had  not  diminished  since  the  first  annual  fair  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

The  first  day's  exhibition  consisted  of  domestic  manu&ctures, 
household  fabrics,  needle-work,  fruits,  flowers,  paintings,  vegeta- 
bles, fowls,  and  dairy  products.  Of  the  three  first  of  the  above, 
the  entries  were  numerous,  and  the  products  of  female  taste  and 
industry  such  as  would  do  credit  to  any  portion  of  the  State, 

The  excessive  drouth  which  prevailed  in  this  part  of  our  State 
during  last  summer  and  &I1,  measurably  destroyed  our  garden  and 
fill!  crops ;  consequently  the  exhibition  of  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables, 
Ac,  was  not  such  as  otherwise  might  be  expected  in  our  district. 

The  second  day  was  appropriated  to  the  exhibition  of  machinery, 
stock  of  all  kinds,  worked  metals,  and  iarm  implements. 

Of  horses,  mules,  and  cattle,  the  entries  in  the  different  classes 
were  numerous  and  the  exhibition  fine.  The  attention  of  our 
farmers  has  for  some  time  been  turned  in  this  direction ;  they  emu- 
late each  other  in  their  efforts  to  procure  the  most  approved  kinds 
of  stock.  Their  success  in  this  department  of  agriculture  is  marked 
by  an  evident  improvement  in  the  stock  of  the  district. 

Of  sheep  and  swine  the  entries  were  not  numerous.  There  was, 
however,  a  few  fine  specimens  of  both  on  elhibition. 
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Of  &xm  implements  there  were  bat  few  entries.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  our  enterprising  mechanics  have  not  manifested  a 
greater  interest  in  snch  exhibitions  and  exhibited  at  our  Fairs  a 
^greater  variety  of  the  products  of  their  skill  and  industry. 

R.  SCHOONOVER,  President. 


[Extract  fbom  Repost  of  1865.] 

The  annual  Fair  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  10th,  11th,  and 
13th  days  of  October,  and  was  well  attended. 

Lists  of  the  premiums  offered  and  premiums  awarded  form  a  part 
of  this  report. 

Early  last  spring  the  Society  determined  to  locate,  for  the  term 
of  ten  years,  the  place  of  holding  its  annual  fairs.  In  pursuance 
of  this  determination,  a  lease  was  taken  upon  a  suitable  site  adjoin- 
ing the  town  of  Livonia  for  ten  years,  with  the  privilege  of  ex- 
tending it  to  fifteen  years,  at  twenty  doilars  per  annum.  This  site 
has  been  inclosed  with  a  strong  plank  fence,  at  an  expense  of 
•580.30 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  on  the  Slst  day  of  June  last,  the 
time  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Society  was  changed  from  the 
second  Wednesday  of  March  to  the  fourth  Thursday  of  December, 
annually.  This  change  will  enable  the  Society  to  publish  its  annual 
list  of  premiums  offered  at  a  much  eftrlier  date  than  they  could  have 
done  under  the  former  arrangement. 

Our  formers  have  been  favored  with  plenteous  crops  this  year. 
The  specimens  of  grains  and  fruits  exhibited  at  our  &ir  were  very 
fine;  and  we  presume  they  were  not  surpassed  by  those  presented 
at  any  similar  exhibition  in  the  State.  The  ftsnners  brought  out 
tiieir  stock  from  every  part  of  the  dktrict;  and  the  improvemebt 
made  in  this  department,  in  two  years,  was  truly  surprising.  Our 
district  will  now  compare  favorably,  in  this  particular,  with  any 
portion  of  the  State. 
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From  the  progress  already  made  we  hope  for  still  greater  im- 
provement in  future.  Of  our  numerous,  industrious,  and  enters 
prising  mechanics,  few  fevor  us,  at  our  fairs,  with  the  productions 
of  their  skill.  As  this  department  of  labor  is  most  important  to 
agricultural  adrancement,  we  hope  for  better  things  hereafter.  The 
ladies  of  the  district — ^thanks  for  their  liberality  and  public  spirit, 
they  are  always  foremost  in  the  support  of  every  noble  and  useful 
enterprise — ^were  present,  hundreds  and  thousands,  with  the  grace- 
lul  products  of  their  skill  and  industry.  Their  presence  and  con- 
tributions in  the  various  departnlents  of  female  labor  added  largely 
to  the  interest  of  the  occasion. 

This  Society  is  now  firmly  established,  and  we  think  a  bright 
prospect  for  usefulness  is  open  before  it.  The  membership  for  this 
year  is  302.  The  Fair  grounds  being  permanently  located,  with 
the  judicious  expenditure  of  a  very  small  sum  they  can  be  well 
improved.  The  Society  will  be  able,  at  the  next  Fair,  to  offer  a 
premium  list  of  from  nine  hundred  to  one  thousand  dollars. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  SCHOONOVER,  President. 
C.  H.  Pbkike,  Secretary. 


DEARBORN  COUNTY. 

[  EXTRAOT  FBpH  RbPOBT  OF  1855.  ] 

The  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Dearborn  County  Agricul- 
tural Society  present  this  their  fourth  annual  report. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  in  April  last,  the 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  present  year:     ^ 

Wm.  B.  McCullough,  President;  Harrison  Dawson,  Secretary; 
Reason  Rees,  Treasurer,  and  one  director  for  every  dvil  township. 

The  Fair  was  held  on  the  25th,  26th,  and  27th  days  of  Septem- 
ber. A  printed  list  of  premiums  offered  and  awarded  accompanies 
this  report. 
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The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  Treasurer's  report: 

BKOBIPTB. 

Amount  of  balance  on  hand •  •  $16  50 

Amount  of  uncurrent  paper 6  00 

Amount  received  for  lumber  sold 44  72 

Amount  received  for  membership  and  proceeds  of  Fair*  •  545  50 

Total  receipts $612  72 

BXPENnrruBBs. 

Amount  paid  premiums • $264  20 

Amount  paid  for  lumber,  fitting  up,  and  incidental  ex- 
penses   • 319  75 

Total  expenditures •.* 8588.95 

Balance  in  treasury • #28  77 

The  committees  on  &rms  and  field  crops  have  not  report^.  We 
may  remark,  however,  that  crops  of  aU  kinds  have  been  very  good, 
and  the  fiirmer  has  been  aniply  rewarded  for  expenditures  and 
toil.       ♦ 

The  attendance  during  the  Fair  was  respectable,  and  we  think 
the  exhibition  wiU  compare  favorably  with  any  preceding  Fair  held 
in  the  county:  still  it  did  not  equal  the  expectations  of  its  friends. 
The  Society  numbers  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  members. 

A  veiy  able  address  was  delivered,  on  the  third  day,  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Chidlaw,  a  copy  of  which  we  will  endeavor  to  procure  and 
forward  in  time  for  publication. 

An  essay  on  agrioultare,  by  Judge  A.  I.  Cotton,  will  accompany 
this  report. 

We  cannot  speak  boastingly  of  the  present  condition  of  this  So- 
ciely — a  collapsed  stage  is  apparratfy  approaching.    We  flatter 
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oai^clves,  however,  that,  by  the  application  of  a  few  appropriate 
remedies,  reaction  will  be  restored,  and  yet  find  old  Dearborn 
taking  rank  among  the  first  agricultural  counties  of  the  State. 

All  of  which  ie  respectftilly  submitted. 

WM.  B.  MoCULLOUGH,  PreHdent. 

Habbison  Dawson,  Secretary. 


MARION  OOUNTr. 

[EXTBAGT   FBOM   RePOBT  OF   1855.] 

In  compliance  with  the  act  ot  the  Legislature,  the  Marion  County 
Agricultural  Society  published  a  list  of  premiums  for  the  year  1855, 
ta  be  competed  for*  by  exhibitors  at  the  Fair  of  the  Society,  held  at 
Indianapolis  on  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  days  of  October  last,  a  copy 
of  which  list  is  annexed.  Also,  the  awards  made  pursuant  to  said 
list  by  the  several  examining  committees,  was  published  in  a  news- 
paper of  the  county,  as  was  also  an  abstract  of  the  Treasurer's 
account,  copies  of  both  of  which  are  herewith  submittedt 

It  will  be  remarked  by  reference  to  the  published  awards,  that 
premiums  were  given  for  early  maturing  fruits  and  v^tables. 
The  exhibitions  for  competition  for  such  premiums  were  held  on 
the  first  and  third  Saturdays  of  each  month,  until  the  annual  Fair, 
beginning  with  the  first  Saturday  in  May.  This  teature  of  our 
yearly  proceedings  was  introduced  to  encourage  the  agricultural 
productions  which  mature  before  the  Fair,  and  proved  a  most  valu- 
able and  interesting  part  of  the  Society's  endeavor  to  foster  and 
encourage  every  beneficial  production  of  the  farmers,  and  to  bring 
forward  the  early  products  of  the  year  to  supply  the  decreaaing 
stores  of  winter.  The  efibrt  is  to  have  iruits  and  vegetables  during 
the  year,  to,  so  preserve  the  antunm  piodnots  that  they  may  nourish 
through  the  winter  and  bring  the  spring  gardens  close  on  the  heels 
of  retreating  snows. 

.  The  Fair  of  the  past  year  presented  a  display  of  articles  from  the 
ftrm  and  shop  exceeding  that  of  any  previous  yeiy*    J^pr  did  the 
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household  fabrics  fail  to  tell  of  the  busy  wheel  and  industrious  fin- 
gers of  the  thrifty  housewife,  while  the  floral  department  adorned 
the  whole  with  every  variety  of  the.  green-house  and  garden.  Of 
stock  there  were  287  entries ;  of  grain  and  crops,-  66 ;  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  118;  of  farm  implements,  30;  of  leather  and  leather 
manufactures,  10;  of  carriages  and  cabinet  ftirniture,  26;  of  dairy 
products,  26;  of  flour  (in  which  class  was  included  bread),  88;  of 
needle- work,  47;  of  domestic  manufactures,  70;  of  flowers,  13;  of 
poultry,  51 ;  for  plowing  match,  8 ;  for  riding  (in  whi«h  class  are 
included  riding  by  ladies,  gentlemen,  and  boys),  42 ;  in  miscel- 
laneous class,  106;  making  in  all  917  entries.  The  premiup(is 
were  principally  paid  in  silver- ware. 

The  membership  of  the  Society  numbers  over  five  hundred  and 
thirty. 

Owipg  to  rain  on  the  last  two  days  of  the  Fair  the  receipts  were 
not  so  large  as  anticipated,  and  the  exhibition  in  part  was  post- 
poned to  the  11th  of  October,  when  the  awards  were  declared, 
premiums  delivered,  and  the  Society  listened  with  interest  and 
pleasure  to  the  address  df  Dr.  A.  C.  Stevenson,  a  copy  of  which  is 
herewith  submitted. 

Any  correct  estimate  of  the  crop  productions  of  the  past  year  is 
difficult  to  make — ^they  suffered,  particularly  wheat,  by  frost,  on  the 
night  of  June  2d.  The  wheat  that  was  injured  was  in  low  ground 
comparatively.  The  season  was  what  we  call  wet,  and  sdme  har- 
vests were  injured  by  too  late  gathering.  Average  of  wheat  about 
12  bushels  per  acre.  There  was  a  fair  crop  of  com,  averaging  60 
bushels  per  acre,  notwithstanding  the  firost.  Friees  have  ruled 
about  as  follows :  The  average  price  paid  for  wheat,  at  Indian- 
apolis, from  August  1,  1855,  to  January  1,  1856,  was  $1.25  per 
bushel ;  for  corn,  during  the  year  1855,  45  cents ;  for  oats,  80  cents ; 
potatoes,  $1.40.  Pork  ranged  in  the  fall  of  1855  firom  $5  to  96  per 
hundred  net. 

FIELDINQ  BEELER,  Prmdent, 

Jowx  S.  Tabhngtoh,  Secretary. 
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PREMIUM  ESSAYS 


RBAD  BEFORE  THE 


INDIANA  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF.WHEAT, 


BY  J.  R.  GOODWIN,  OF  FBAKKLIN  GOUNTT* 


There  is  no  important  crop  produced  bj  the  dtiaen  of  Indian*  eo  suggestiTe  of 
fiearg  and  so  suspending  pf  hope,  from  seed  time  till  harvest,  as  the  wheat  crap. 
Once  secored,  it  always  finds  a  ready,  and,  if  the  yield  has  been  good,  a  remnner- 
ative  market;  yet  so  often  injured  or  destroyed  by  enemies  from  all  sides,  thajb  the 
Uborer  cannot,  until  harvest  is  ''home,"  unmix  his  hopes  and  feara.  Its  value, 
however,  demands  inquiry  into  the  best  mode  of  cultivation,  and,  aside  from  its 
mere  cultivation,  the  means  of  securing  it  from  its  destroyers. 

It  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  produce  a  crop  of  wheat  upon  a  piece  of  land  in 
every  respect  fitted  for  its  production,  in  the  quali^  of  soil,  situation^  and  exemp- 
tion from  all  wheat  enemiea  Such  a  soil,  however,  exists  nowhere;  hence  it 
becomes  the  object  of  study  for  the  agriculturist  to  know  how  hr  his  soil  is  fertile 
for  wheat,  and  how  that  fertility  may  be  maintained  or  improved,  and  how  the 
crop,  which  upon  a  part  of  the  soil  would  be  good,  may  be  secured  from  outside 
evils. 

Indiana  possesses  a  soil  which,  in  essential  elements,  is  admirably  adapted  to 
wheat  growing.  This  has  been  denied.  A  sprightly  writer  of  some  influence, 
somewhat  towards  sunrise,  has  said  of  the  entire  west:  "Wheat  is  the  most  pre- 
carious crop  in  the  west,  and  altogether  unsafe  for  the  fturmer  to  rely  oa  Qrazing 
is  likely  to  engage  the  farmer  of  the  west"  That  there  have  been  grounds  for 
such  declarations  none  will  dare  deny,  for  the  wheat  crop  often  fails  in  the  west 
Yet  the  iact  that  it  fails  oftener  these  years  than  in  the  earlier  history  of  wheat 
growing  in  the  State,  assures  us  that  the  cause  maj^  be  more  in  careless  culture 
than  in  the  soil  itself. 

The  objector  may  say  that,  with  the  same  kind  of  culture  upon  the  same  soil, 
failures  are  more  frequent  than  formerly;  hence  the  soil  is  ill  adapted  to  the 
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prodactioD  of  this  crop.  The  writer  is  acquainted  with  some  fanners  who  hare 
almost  fallen  oot  with  their  &rms  because  thej  will  not,  as  formerlj,  produce  a 
rich  harrest  after  only  a  careless  seeding,  and  after  fall  pasturing  his  sheep  and 
furnishing  the  cows  and  calves  a  good  start  ia  the  spring.  A  generation  of  such 
men  once  made  bankrupt  large  portions  of  the  eastern  States,  cried  "poor  land," 
and  moved  west,'  leaving  their  poor  lands  to  be  recruited  by  scientific  labor,  and 
to  again  reward  the  laborer  fully  for  his  applications  of  manures  and  rational 
rotation  of  crops.  The  same  process  has  begun  in  Indiana ;  many  farms  have 
been  largely  impoverished  by  high  cultivation ;  the  products  have  been  sold  and 
conveyed  away;  while  the  manures  that  have  been  unavoidably  made  have  been 
left  to  wash  away  and  enrich  the  deposits  on  the  great  Mississippi 

These  things  do  not  prove  the  ill  adaptation  of  our  soils  to  the  production  of 
wheat;  they  only  prove  that  the  virgin  richness  of  the  soil  may  be  reduced.  The 
soil,  like  the  citixen,  requires  a  return  fcr  the  yield  it  gives — a  compensation  in  the 
form  of  fertilizers,  and  careful  culture  for  value  received,  by  the  farmer,  of  pro- 
duce. On  the  contrary,  some  whose  lots  have  fallen  on  better  soil  than  others, 
and  who  have  produced  many  ^ood  crops  of  wheat  successively,  have  believed  that 
wheat  did  not  exhaust  the  wealth  of  the  soil,  but  that  land  that  was  adapted  to  the 
production  of  one  crop  would  continue  to  produce  unlimitedly.  Though  the  same 
field  does  sometimes  produce  many  successive  crops  of  wheat,  ail  equally  good, 
the  fact  only  established  that  that  field  was  rich  in  the  essential  ingredients  of  a 
crop  of  wheat,  and  not  that  the  crop  did  not  diminish  its  capacity  to  produce. 

The  great  ettential  in  the  production  of  a  crop  of<  wheat,  or  any  grain,  is,  that 
1^  soil  which  is  to  produce  it  contains  the  ingredients  necessary  to  produce,  in 
perfection,  the  crop  intended;  and  should  it  be  required  that  there  be  a  continu- 
ation of  the  same  production,  the  elements  of  that  produce  must  be  furnished  to 
the  soil  as  they  be<H>me  exhausted. 

Here  a  difficulty  presents  itfelf.  Must  the  farmer,  as  some  extreme  theoriMs 
teach,  go  to  his  field,  scoop  up  a  tin  pan  full  of  soil,  and  subject  it  to  a  careful  and 
laborious  chemical  analysis,  to  ascertain  in  what  it  abounds,  and  in  what  it  is  de- 
ficient,  before  he  proceeds  to  make  a  crop?  The  whole  field  would  rather  be  the 
writer's  laboratory,  and  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  the  soil  his 
guide. 

I  repeat  it,  however,  that  Indiana  has  a  wheat  producing  soil  Thaer,  and 
Petzholdt,  and  Leibig,  and  Lee,  all  unite  in  the  assertion  that  argillaceous  (cl&y) 
soils  are  best  adapted  to  wheat  Thaer  remarks  that  "The  greater  proportion  of 
clay  a  soil  contains,  and  the  less  proportion  of  sand,  the  more  it  is  qualified  for 
the  production  of  whe&t.  If  land  containing  but  littie  sand  has  fifteen  parts  in  a 
hundred  of  lime,  it  may  be  considered  as  good  wheat  land."  Again :  "  Argil- 
laceous soils,  abounding  in  humus,  and  of  a  blackish  brown  hue,  are  those  of  all 
others  which  bear  the  richest  crops  of  wheat" 

Speaking  generally,  the  soil  of  Indiana  is  an  argillaceous  soil,  and,  in  its  virgin 
state,  abounds  in  humus,  or  what  is  more  commonly  known  as  regetable  mould. 
From  the  highest  authority,  therefore,  as  quoted  above,  it  is  well  adapted  to  wheat 
production. 

It  would  by  no  means  be  desirable  that  one  piece  of  land  should  be  continually 
required  to  produce  One  kind  of  grain,  as  fbr  instance  wheat    There  are  too  large 
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demands  for  all  kinds  of  &rm  produce  to  jastify  the  attempt  Yet  this  might  be 
done  successfaRy.  If  this  coald  be  done,  and  the  same  piece  of  land  be  made  to 
prodnce  sQccessfally,  year  after  year,  a  good  crop  of  wheat,  by  applying  the  proper 
ingredients  to  supply  all  demands^'for  the  production  of  the  crop,  then  we  would 
certainly  be  able  the  more  easily  to  prodnce  good  crops,  assisted  by  proper 
rotations.  I  will  consider,  then,  the  extreme  case  of  a  perpetual  crop  without 
diminishing  the  adaptation  of  the  soil  to  perpetually  produce. 

By  reference  to  any  work  on  scientific  agriculture,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
•bounding  chemical  constituents  of  wheat,  bo^  of  the  straw  and  grain,  are  the 
salts  of  potash,  earthy  phosphates,  and  silica ;  ue  two  former  abound  in  the  grain, 
the  latter  in  the  straw.  Now,  to  produce  a  constant  succession  of  a  crop  of  wheat* 
it  becomes  necessary  to  supply  these  essential  ingredients  as  they  become  ex- 
hausted. The  straw  carries  away  a  large  portion  of  the  silica  of  the  soil,  also 
considerable  of  the  salts  of  potash.  Where  shall  we  obtain  a  supply  to  replenish? 
From  the  consumption  of  the  straw.  Let  cattle  be  carefully  fed  and  littered 
therewith  and  the  very  elements  we  want  are  at  hand.  The  silica  which  enters  so 
largely  into  the  composition  of  the  straw  and  chaff  is  not  at  all  demanded  by  the 
animal  economy ;  hence  it  is  rejected,  and  easily  returns  to  refertilize  the  soil  It 
may  be  safely  calculated  that  if  all  the  straw  and  chaff  be  carefully  turned  into 
manure,  and  returned  to  the  field  year  after  year,  there  would  be  an  ample  supply 
of  silica,  taking  into  the  account  the  amount  furnished  yearly  by  the  solution  of 
silica  in  the  soil  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  Besides  this  supply  of  silica, 
the  dung  of  the  anitnals  fed  as  above  would  furnish  a  large  supply  of  the  salts  of 
lime,  magnesia,  and  potash. 

Should  a  weak,  soft  straw  indicate  that  the  farmer  had  not  returned  as  much 
silica  (which  is  the  great  essential  to  a  good  straw)  as  the  soil  previously  contained, 
he  must  cast  about  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  manure  from  oats  straw  fur- 
nishes a  supply  equally  as  good  as  that  of  wheat  Potato  tops  thrown  in  with 
decaying  straw,  or  with  straw  which  the  cattle  are  tramping  to  manure,  would  add 
largely  to  the  supply  of  this  great  essential 

But  the  grain  is  carried  away  entirely  and  the  soil  l^us  robbed  of  all  which  was 
required  to  produce  it  The  great  drain  on  this  account  is  the  phosphates,  and 
these,  not  entering  very  largely  in  the  composition  of  the  straw,  are  not  returned 
in  the  manure  produced  by  the  same.  The  bones  of  animals  are  rich  in  phosphate 
of  lime;  hence  the  economy  of  saving  and  applying  as  manure  all  bones  that  can 
be  obtained    An  essay  on  manures  will  give  directions  how  this  can  be  done. 

Could  we  obtain  guano  we  would,  in  that  article,  have  at  once  phosphates  far- 
nished  for  our  wheat  crops.  Hair,  old  wool,  and  woolen  rags  also  fhrnish  us  a 
considerable  supply;  hence  the  necessity  of  casting  them  all  in  the  manure  pit 

To  sum  up  a  little :  A  constant  succession  of  wheat  crops  may  be  produced 
upon  the  same  field  by  returning  to  it  the  manure  made  by  feeding  down  with  cat- 
tle all  the  straw  and  chaff  produced  thereon,  with  the  addition  of  burnt  bones,  hair, 
woolen  wasting,  Ac,  as  they  occur  on  the  farm. 

The  above  is  argued  on  the  presumption  that  a  constant  produce  of  wheat  is 
required  from  the  same  field.  Let  the  producer  be  governed  by  die  necessity  Uiat 
siay  exist  between  this  extreme  and  the  other,  where  the  land  is  but  occasionally 
required  to  prodnee  wheat 
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Wheat-,  in  our  State,  is  sown  opoii  lands  after  erery  oonceiTable  manner  of  pre- 
paration. It  is  fallowed,  stnbbled  in,  a^  put,  in  with  standing  com.  A  good  crop 
is  sometimes  produced,  upon  fair  soil,  each  way;  and  on  the  other  hand  failures 
follow,  sometimes,  eyerj  mode  of  seeding.  The  question  arises,  which  is  the  best 
way  ?  or,  which  manner  of  seeding,  other  things  being  equal,  will  most  uniformly 
bring  a  good  crop  ?  Most  assuredly  the  fallow.  This  is  upon  the  presumption 
that  the  lands  have  been  worn;  for  if  a  soil  is  rich  in  the  essential  ingredients  of 
a  crop,  it  matters  not  how  often  wheat  may  succeed  wheat,  until  there  is  an  ex- 
haustion. 

A  difference  in  soils,  or  a  difference  in  the  condition  of  soils  that  have  been 
originally  the  same,  require  a  corresponding  different  process  of  preparation  for  a 
crop  of  wheat  In  "Chaplet's  Manual"  the  following  rery  sensible  remarks 
touching  this  point  are  found: 

"  To  lay  down  general  rules  for  the  regular  rotation  of  yarioas  crops,  without 
regard  to  the  diflerences  in  yarious  soils,  would  lead  to  errors  tending  to  bring 
rotation  into  disrepute.  Every  kind  of  soil  requires  a  particular  system  of  rota- 
tion, and  every  farmer  must  arrange  his  own  system  according  to  the  especiH 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  soil  be  cultivates." 

The  same  may  be  said  bf  billowing  for  wheat  If  the  land  has  been  previously 
much  exhausted,  wheat  should  be  put  upon  a  manured  ihUow,  either  of  pasture  or 
clover.  If,  however,  the  land  has  been  in  good  tilth,  a  crop  of  com  may  succeed 
a  manured  clover  sod  and  the  wheat  fallowed  the  succeeding  summer.  Better 
crops  succeed  the  latter  mode  than  any  other,  because  the  plowing  required  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  com  presents  so  much  of  the  soil  to  the  influence  of  the  atmoa- 
^ere  that  it  is  thereby  better  fitted  to  produce  wheat;  also,  the  com  stalks  being 
permitted  to  remain  on  the  ground  and  decay  there,  that  the  silica  contained 
therein  is  in  readiness  to  produce  the  crop  of  wheat. 

Fallow,  of  whatever  crop  it  may  be,  should  be  plowed  early  in  the  season,  say  in 
May,  after  com  planting,  that  the  soil  may  again  be  presented  to  the  atmospheric 
influence.  At  seeding  time  the  ground  must  be  again  well  plowed,  not  less  than 
six  inches  deep,  and  thoroughly  pulverized.  It  is  a  great  desideratum  that  the  soil 
be  entirely  pulverized,  otherwise  we  require  the  portion  that  is  pulverized  to  pro- 
duce all  ihat  every  particle  of  the  soil  in  the  field  should  assist  in — a  part  is  in 
service  while  a  part  is  locked  up  in  utter  uselessness.  A  clod  is  of  no  more  service 
while  it  remains  a  clod  than  a  stone  of  the  same  size. 

The  ground  being  thus  prepared,  it  is  now  ready  for  the  seed.  Much  depends 
npon  the  careful  selection  of  seed.  It  should  be  obtained  free  from  all  filth,  such 
as  chess,  cockle,^  &c ;  also,  free  from  bad  or  defective  grains.  If  chess,  or  cheat, 
is  not  sown  with  the  wheat,  or  is  not  already  in  the  ground,  there  is  no  daUger  of 
the  wheat  turning  to  cheat,  no  more  than  there  is  danger  that  it  will  turn  to  any 
oiher  grass — for  cheat  is  a  variety  of  grass  which  will  produce  itself  as  often  as 
sown,  and  will  never  be  produced  from  the  seed  of  wheat  The  writer  once  had  a 
good  supply  df  cats,  which,  while  they  existed,  kept  the  premises  rid  of  rats,  but 
by  accident  they  were  destroyed,  whereupon  a  host  of  rats  appeared,  but  he  never 
argued  that  the  cats  turned  to  rats,  or  that  rats  were  a  degenerate  race  of  cats. 
Hie  same  with  wheat  If  by  any  accident  the  wheat  is  destroyed,  the  seeds  of 
whatever  filth  may  be  in  the  ground  will  spring  up,  whether  it  chance  to  be  of 
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chess  or  any  other  grass,  or  weed&  The  meadow  foxtail  grass  (Al<y99ewri$  pro- 
<enm),  occupies  such  groaods  oflener  than  cheat 

In  selecting  wheat  for  seed  regard  mast  be  had  for  the  Tarietj  that  by  experience 
has  proved  most  snccessful.  I  have  information  from  almost  every  section  of  the 
State,  and  find  that  the  Mediterranean  is  the  yariety  most  in  favor.  It  is  almost 
the  only  raised  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  State,  The  White  Genesee  wonld 
be  much  preferred  if  it  conld  be  produced  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  bat  it  is  too  late  in  ripening  to  succeed  well 

The  Mediterranean,  though  inferior  in  some  respeets,  is  the  variety  most  exempt 
of  all  others  from  the  attack  of  the  fly  on  the  one  hand  and  the  mst  on  the  other. 
Its  immunity  from  the  fly  has  been  attriboted  to  the  hardness  of  its  straw.  This, 
however,  cannot  be  correct  It  is  not  likely  that  the  straw  of  this  or-  any  other 
variety  of  wheat  can  be  so  hard  that  the  fly  cannot  work  upon  it  in  its  tender  state 
in  aatumn.  Nor  is  its  straw  harder  than  the  straw  of  many  other  varieties  which 
are  more  liable  to  destruction  by  the  fly.  A  more  rational  theory  for  the  exemption 
'  of  this  variety  from  the  effects  of  the  fly  is  based  apon  the  position  of  the  young 
leaC  It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  the  female  of  the  fly  lays  its  eggs  apon  the 
yoang  leaves  of  the  wheat;  the  worm,  which  is  hatched  in  a  few  days,  descends  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  leaf  at  its  junction  with  the  stem ;  here  they  become  changed 
into  grabs  and  perform  their  destractive  ravages.  Now  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
young  Mediterranean  wheat  presents  a  different  appearance  from  all  otiier  varie- 
ties. The  leaf,  as  it  shoots  out  from  the  stem,  takes  a  less  erect  position  than  any 
other  variety:  so  much  does  it  seem  to  lie  out,  resting  apon  the  ground,  that  the 
general  appearance  of  the  field  is  more  that  of  barley  than  of  any  other  wheat 
This  being  the  case,  suppose  the  fly  deposits  the  egg  upon  the  young  leaf,  the 
chances  of  its  getting  to  the  stem,  by  the  assistance  of  rains,  are  by  far  less  than 
if  the  leaves  stood  erect  Once  thrown  off  from  the  leaf  its  destmction  is  certaia 
This  is  theory,  yet  a  more  rational  one  than  to  suppose  that  a  stem  so  young  is  too 
hard  for  the  grub  to  eat;  when  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  hardness  peculiar  to 
the  Mediterranean  straw  only  as  the  mind  conceives  it  to  support  a  theory. 

Having  selected  the  seed,  the  next  question  is  how  shall  it  be  put  in  the  prepared 
ground?  There  are  two  ways:  the  old  mode  of  sowing  broadcast  and  the  new  one 
of  drilling.  If  the  seed  is  to  be  broadcast  it  should  be  sown  after  the  plow  while 
the  ground  is  yet  rough;  then  harrow  until  the 'surface  is  well  pulverized  and 
levelled.  If  there  aie  clods  which  the  harrow  will  not  make  sufficiently  fine,  the 
roller  should  be  used. 

If,  however,  the  drill  is  to  be  used,  the  work  of  preparation  must  precede  the 
drill  It  is  better,  generally,  that  the  ground  have  two  good  harrowings  aad  be 
rdUed.  The  farmer  must,  however,  be  governed  by  the  condition  of  ifae  land  in 
preparing  it  for  the  drill,  only  being  governed  by  a  complete  destruction  of  clods 
before  he  starts  the  drill  A  clod  in  this  case  does  double  mischief— it  prevents 
the  even  deposit  of  the  seed  by  the  drill  tooth,  as  well  as  *he  common  mischief  of 
not  assisting  in  the  production  of  the  crop.  Six  pecks  of  seed  are  required  ip  a 
broadcast  crop,  and  &ve  pecks  for  a  drilled  crop.  This  difierence  arises  from  the 
&ct  that,  in  drilling,  th§  seed  is  all  put  in  a  position  to  grow — while  otherwise 
sown,  at  least  a  peck  to  the  acre  is  left  either  not  covered  at  all,  or  so  slightly  that 
the  most  favorable  weather  cannot  give  it  success.  < 
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I  am  aware  that  the  nttlitj  of  drilling  is  jet  doabted  by  some  wheat  growers. 
A  very  intelligent  farmer  of  Franklin  county,  last  y#ar,  made  the  experiment  of 
sowing  one  part  of  a  field  broadcast  and  the  other  by  the  drill,  every  other  con- 
dition being  equal.  The  broadcast  made  a  tolerably  good  crop,  while  the  part 
drilled  in  failed  on  account  of  the  damage  done  by  the  fly.  He  thinks  that  the 
cause  of  the  fly  doing  more  damage  to'  the  drilled  wheat  is  (supposing  the  theory 
above  given  for  the  immunity  of  the  Mediterranean  wheat  from  the 'fly  to  be  co^ 
rect,)  because  the  drill  causes  the  leaves  at  first  to  grow  more  erect,  by  being  lefl 
in  a  furrow ;  hence  the  egg  of  the  fly  is  much  more  liable  to  be  carried,  by  rains, 
into  the  stem. 

Drilled  wheat  may  be  more  liable  to  destruction  by  the  fly  than  broadcast;  yet 
this  fact  needs  more  evidence  to  establish  it  than  has  been  produced.  The  two 
great  advantages  of  drilling  are  protection  from  winter  killing  and  economizing 
seed.     That  these  are  accomplished  no  one  denies. 

The  crop  thus  being  in  the  ground  is  more  liable  to  injury  from  various  enemies 
than  any  other  crop  produced  by  the  Indiana  farmer. 

The  first  is  the  fly.  Against  its  ravages,  it  ^nust  be  confessed,  no  specific  remedy 
has  been  found.  Late  sowing  is  in  a  measure  preventive;  yet  the  remedy  is  too 
often  worse  than  the  disease.  Late  sown  wheat  does  not  produce  a  good  head  in 
general,  and  the  danger  of  being  entirely  destroyed  by  the  rust  gives  the  farmer 
no  encoutagement  to  hazzard  it  as  a  remedy  for  the  fly.  The  best  manner  of 
protection  is  in  sowing  the  variety  le«s  liable  to  its  ravages. 

The  next  and  great  destroyer  of  the  wheat  crop  is  winter  killing.  It  is  not  the 
severity  of  the  winter  that  kills  the  wheat.  Good  ctops  frequently  succeed  very 
severe  winters;  especially  if  the  ground  has  been  covered  with  snow.  Wheat  will 
grow  under  snow,  and  seeds  which  had  been  buried  but  for  a  short  time  will  spring 
up  under  a  good  covering  of  snow. 

When  the  snow  and  frosts  are  disappearing  is  a  period  of  d&nger.  The  seed  is 
liable  then  to  be  drowned  by  collections  of  water  where  the  farmer  would  liot 
expect  them — his  ditches,  upon  which  he  relies  for  carrying  off  the  water,  may  be 
frozen  up,  atrd,  as  the  warmth  operates  sooner  upon  the  snow  than  upon  the  froten 
earth,  they  are  useless.    Promptness  is  required  to  relieve  this  difficulty. 

A  thaw  is  still  more  injurious  to  wheat  when  it  comes  on  slowly  and  is  accom- 
panied with  alternations  of  frost.  When  there  is  sunshine  during  the  day  and 
frost  during  the  n^ght,  th^  thawed  superfices  of  the  soil  become  saturated  wi1& 
water,  which  is  unable  to  penetrate  through  the  inferior  slratum,  and  still  continues 
to  be  hardened  by  the  frost;  this  water  freezes  during  the  night,  and,  in  doing  so, 
raises  up  the  superficial  layer  of  earth  subjected  to  its  influence,  and  with  it  the 
plants.  During  the  day  the  earth  thaws  again  and  falls  back  to  its  original  posi- 
tion, leaving  the  plants,  v^hich  are  lighter,  to  remain  naked  on  the  surface.  For 
i  several  nights  and  days  the  same  thing  is  repeated,  until  even  the  roots  are  some- 
times broken  where  their  lower  extremities  are  tightly  fixed  in  the  frozen  earth. 
There  is  a  partial  remedy  for  this  evil. 

1.  Let  the  ground  that  has  not  a  sandy  or  gravelly  subsoil  be  well  drained,  so 
that  the  water,  which  is  surplus  to  the  prosperity  of  the  plants,  will  be  carried  off 

2.  Let  the  wheat  be  put  in  with  the  drill.     This  leaves  the  plants  to  grOw  in  a 
f  fhrrow,  which  is  filled  by  the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing,  and  thereby  prevents 
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the  roots  from  being  laid  bura    Experience  bee  fnUj  proved  the  excellence  of  the 
drill  in  this  respect 

In  the  spring,  when  on  a  very  fertile  soil,  the  wheat  plants  suddenly  shoot  np 
and  pot  forth  rigoroas  leayes  and  lateral  shoots,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
lliat  the  growth  will  become  too  Inxnriant  and  the  grain  will  lodge.  The  best  way 
to  avoid  this  evil  is  by  pastarinff  with  sheep.  When  this  is  done  a  great  number 
of  sheep  shoaM  be  pnt  on  at  once  and  suffered  to  crop  the  too  luxuriant  growth 
hastily  and  be  dismissed.  The  necessity,  however,  of  spring  pasturing  is  not  very 
frequent,  and  should  not  be  resorted  to  only  under  extreme  necessity. 

How  poor  the  economy  of  pasturing  a  few  calves  on  a  wheat  crop,  to  ''give 
them  a  start,"  in  the  spring  I  It  may  not  hurt  the  calves,  but  it  does  the  wheat, 
and  the  owner's  reputaUon  for  a  good  husbandman,  if  he  had  any. 

Rust  is  the  last  and  greatest  enemy  of  the  growing  wheat  In  1849  this  disease 
attached  the  wheat  and  destroyed  it,  most  alarmingly,  in  all  the  west  The  earliest 
varieties,  only  as  they  were  growing  in  the  most  favorable  localities,  escaped  un- 
injured. The  cause  of  this  disease  is  yet  hidden  from  all  research  on  the  subject 
The  proximate  cause  is  the  bursting  of  the  stem  and  consequently  the  issuing  of 
the  sap,  like  a  hemorrhage,  which,  drying  on  the  stem,  produces  the  ''  rusti'  But 
what  is  the  cause  of  this  bursting  of  the  stem  ?  It  has  been  attributed  to  sudden 
changes  of  the  weathei^— especially  to  the  influence  of  a  hot  sun  succeeding  a 
shower  of  rain.  All,  however,  concerning  the  remote  or  exciting  catise  of  rust  in 
wheat  is  theory— vague,  nnestablished  theory.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that 
the  cause  is  purely  atmospheric. 

By  reference  to  analysis  of  the  wheat  when  in  blossom,  and  again  when  mature, 
it  is  found  that  great  and  important  differences  exist  in  the  proportion  of  chemical 
constituents.  Now,  the  atmosphere  is  the  principal  source  of  carbonic  acid  to 
vegetables,  and  also  of  other  gasses.  It  is  therefore  rational  to  suppose  that  a 
change  in  tlie  relative  proportion  of  the  gasses,  essential  to  the  maturity  of  the 
wheat  crop,  may  produce  all  the  effects  known  as  the  rust;  especially  when  that 
change  occurs  at  so  critical  a  time  as  it  is  between  the  blossoming  and  the  maturity 
of  the  crop.  The  only  remedy  yet  found  for  the  rust  is  only  a  preventive,  not  a 
cura  Varieties  must  be  sown  which  will  ripen  b^ore  the  time  for  rusting.  Of 
an  other  varieties  the  Mediterranean  stands  the  superior. 

Of  the  time  and  manner  of  harvesting  wheat  littie  need  be  said  The  time  for 
cutting  it  is  as  soon  as  the  farina  is  formed.  This  is  when  it  has  passed  from  the 
milky  state  and  yet  has  not  hardened.  If  left  longer  the  grain  does  not  exhibit  as 
fiur  an  appearance,  neither  does  it  make  as  white  flour;  besides,  if  left  longer, 
there  is  more  waste  of  the  grain,  especially  if  the  weather  be  dry  and  wind^ 

Reaping  machines  have  recently  come  to  the  aid  of  the  frirmer  in  harvesting  his 
grain.  Their  use  is  no  longer  an  uncertain  experiment  It  is  no  small  advantage 
that  horse  labor  can  be  applied  successfully  in  time  of  harvest — ^that  by  the  aid 
of  four  horses  a  man  may  place  in  gavels  fifteen  acres  per  day;  and  that  man  too 
may  be  one  who  is  not  able  to  make  a  Jtand  with  the  cradle. 

Lastly,  the  importance  of  the  wheat  crop  to  the  citizen  of  Indiana,  both  to  the 

producer  as  a  source  of  profit,  and  to  the  consumer  as  a  necessary  ingredient  in 

*  the  ''staff  of  life,"  demands  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received.    Taking 

into  account,  too,  that  it  is  subject  to  so  many  casualties,  from  germination  to 
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matoritj,  the  field  for  fltndj  «nd  obeerrabOD  opens  to  the  soientific  fiurmer  with 
rare  enticements  to  enter  and  act  There  is  scarcely  one  step  in  the  whole  prooees 
of  raising  a  crop  of  wheat  npoa  which  all  practical  fiumers  will  agree.  I  am 
aware  that  the  views  contained  in  the  foregoing  essay  will  not  meet  the  approval, 
throughout,  of  all  my  fellow  &rmers  of  Indiana;  yet  they  are  presented  with  aa 
honest  desire  that  they  may  aid  somewhat  in  the  investigatioiis  of  the  day.  Facts 
have  been  stated  as  &cts,  an^  theories  and  opinions  merely  as  sack 

It  is  not  intended  to  be  represented  that  the  wheat  crop  is  the  most  impoitant 
one  to  the  farmer.  It  is  not  the  case.  Com  yidds  a  mnoh  greater  revenue  to  the 
State,  in  itself  and  in  its  produce  of  pork,  than  wheat;  yet  its  cultiTation  must  be 
alternated  with  other  grains  on  most  soils,  and  amongst  these  grains  wheat  ocea- 
pies  the  first  rank  in  value. 

It  is  intended  to  be  represented  that  wheat  occupies  no  second  rank  in  fnmishiBg 
a  field  for  study  and  investigation  as  to  how  it  may  best  be  produced  and  secared 
firom  the  ravages  of  its  enemies. 


ON  THE  IRISH  POTATO. 


BT  C.   K.   WALKER,   OF  MABION  OOUKTY. 


The  effects  of  domesticating  plants,  and  the  beneficial  results  of  earefioil  and 
persevering  culture,  are  nowhere  so  fully  illustrated  as  in  the  case  of  the  Irish 
potata  No  stronger  argument  could  be  adduced  in  favor  of  experimental  agricul- 
ture, nor  better  proof  be  possibly  affiwded  of  the  fact  that  natnre  may  sometimes 
be  improved  by  art,  than  is  found  in  the  history  of  this  vegetable. 

Among  the  many  curiosities  carried  across  the  ocean  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  on 
his  return  voyage  fi^m  the  New  World,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
there  was  the  bitter  root  of  a  wild  and  singular  looking  plant  This  plant  was 
£bund  growinflr  spontaneously  upon  the  plaii)s  of  South  America,  and  a  quantity 
of  the  bulbous  fruit,  whioh^t  yielded  in  considerable  abundance,  was  collected — 
more  for  the  sake  of  investigating  a  new  botanical  specimen  than  because  it  had 
any  good  qualities  to  recommend  it  The  roots  were  taken  by  Sir  Walter  into 
Ireland,  where  a  quantity  of  them  were  planted,  and,  with  little  care  or  attention, 
produced  a  large  increase ;  but  so  nauseous  and  bitter  were  they  that  the  experi- 
ment of  cultivating  them  any  further  was  about  to  be  abandoned,  when  the 
reflection  that  there  might  thus,  perhaps,  be  obtained  a  coarse  food  for  catUe,  in- 
duced some  persons  to  noake  use  of  them  for  seed,  and  to  bestow  some  culture  - 
upon  the  newly  discovered  plant  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  a  series  of  experi- 
ments and  a  long  course  of  cultivation,  much  to  the  surprise  of  all  who  had  been 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  original  supply,  a  root  was  produced  which 
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wu  foQDd  to  possess  some  pleasant  qualities,  and  it  finally  came  to  be  used  as  an 
article  of  faiunan  diet 

As  the  potato  was  still  further  improve^  by  the  appliances  of  scientific  culture,  it 
began  to  be  considered  a  table  delicacy,  and  was  sought  for  as  such.  It  was  well 
nigh  a  hundred  years,  however,  after  its  first  introduction  into  Ireland,  before  it 
was  thought  fit  for  man  to  eat;  and  a  moch  longer  period  elapsed,  afVer  its  vir- 
tues were  discovered,  before  it  received  more  than  a  limited  garden  cultivation,  or 
excited  anything  like  a  general  interest  The  public  were  slow  to  find  out  its  good 
qualities,  and  it  was  not  until  near  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  it 
became  widely  known  and  acquired  that  general  popularity  which  it  has  ever 
since  maintained.  From  England  and  Ireland  it  soon  spread  to  the  continent, 
vhere  it  was  speedily  adopted  into  the  field  culture  of  all  those  countries  at  all 
suited  for  its  production.  The  masses  of  the  people  learned  to  prize  it  more  and 
more  highly  as  they  became  better  acquainted  with  it,  and  there  is,  at  this  day,  no 
vegetable  wBich  they  could  not  far  better  afford  to  be  deprived  of  than  the  Irish 
potata  Indeed,  considered  as  an  article  of  food,  both  for  man  and  beast,  it  ranks 
among  our  most  useful  agricultural  products  of  any  kind.  As  used  by  the  in- 
habitants of  those  countries  where  it  is  extensively  cultivated,  it  forms  not  only 
one  of  the  moet  pleasant  and  desirable,  but  by  far  the  cheapest  and  most  nourish- 
ing species  of  vegetable  food.  It  adaptation,  in  a  great  degree,  to  diverse  soils 
and  nearly  every  climate;  the  ease  with  which,  in  the  moat  populous  parts  of  the 
globe,  it -may  be  produced,  and  the  excellance  and  abundance  of  the  crop  which 
good  eultwation  never  fails  to  secure,  certainly  entitle  the  potato,  above  all  other 
esculent  roots,  to  hold  a  position  of  usefulness  and  importance  along  with  the 
cereal  grains.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  these  valuable  qualities 
of  the  potato  have  been  very  generally  recognized  in  both  hemispheres,  and  the 
culttvation  of  it  is  an  object  of  increasing  importance  in  the  farming  interest  of 
every  nation. 

We  propose  devoting  a  short  time  to  the  consideration  of  the  character  and 
Tsrielies  c^  the  potato,  the  soil  best  adapted  for  its  production,  together  with  the 
best  mode  of  cultivation,  and  other  matters  of  particular  interest  connected  with 
the  plant     And  first  as  to  the 

QBABAGIBE  AND  YABDBTUS  Or  TBS  MTATa 

There  is  no  essential  difference  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  numerous 
seiis  used — all  of  them  containing  the  same  elements  in  nearly  the  same  propor- 
tiona  It  is  generally  known  that  water  enters  largely  into  the  formation  of  this 
v^etable,  but  few,  perhaps,  are  aware  that  it  constitutes  considerably  more  than 
half  of  its  weight  Careful  chemical  analyses  have  shown  that  1000  grains  of 
potato  contain  fte  following  substances  in  very  nearly  these  proportions: 

Of  water,     -    -    - 600 

Of  soluble  mucilage,     ....  200 

Of  pure  starch, 100 

Of  vegetable  fiber, 100 

low 
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From  the  qoantitj  of  water  appropriated  by  the  plant,  it  is  evident  that  good 
crops  cannot  be  obtained  unless  a  snfficiencj  of  moisture  is  afforded,  either  bj  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  always  damp,  or  by  timely  raina 

There  is  almost  an  endless  irariety  of  potatoes,  and  the  number  can  be  indefi- 
nitely increased  by  plucking  the  balls  or  seed  pods,  and  raising  from  the  seed. 
The  proper  mode  of  raising  from  the  seed  is  this :  Let  a  few  lafge,  ripe  apples  be 
taken  from  healthy  vines  and  carefully  preserved  in  dry  sand,  or  other  safe  man- 
ner, during  the  winter.  The  seed  should  be  taken  out  early  in  the  spring  and 
placed  either  in  a  hot-bed  and  subsequently  transplanted  to  open  ground,  or  else 
be  at  once  planted  in  rich,  sheltered  garden  ground.  These  seeds  will  produce 
tubers  of  which  th^  largest  should  be  selected  and  planted  the  next  year.  In  this 
way,  in  the  course  of  three  years,  new  and  choice  varieties  may  be  obtained  from 
the  potato-apple.  It  is  desirable  that  this  manner  of  restoring  the  vitality  should 
be  sometimes  practiced,  a9  the  potato  becomes  feeble  and  loses  much  of  its  nutri- 
ment as  well  as  vitality  from  being  long  cultivated  in  the  same  place,  or  during 
successive  years  from  the  same  seed.  This  plan  is  frequently  adopted  in  Great 
Britain,  where  their  varieties  are  quite  different  and  much  more  extensive  than 
those  commonly  cultivated  in  the  United  States.  Those  bedt  adapted  to  our  soil 
and  latitude  are  generally  known  as  the  Blue  Skitiy  the  Fink  Eye,  the  Shaker 
Blues,  and  the  ^'  Meshanic"  Of  these,  the  Pink  Eye  is  perhaps  as  good  a  variety 
as  any ;  and  it  certainly,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  produces  a  better  yield 
in  this  section  of  country  than  any  other.  The  Meshanic,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the 
East,  the  Mtreer  potato,  is  a  very  fine  variety  and  yields  pretty  well,  but  it  is  not 
so  well  adapted  to  our  soil  as  some  others.  Yet  though  there  may,  strictly  speak- 
ing, be  some  preference  as  to  the  varieties  above  named,  any  of  them  will  yield 
a  remunerative  crop  of  good  potatoes  for  fair  and  proper  cultivation. 

SOIL. 

Neither  a  wet,  clayey  soil,  nor  a  heavy,  rich  loam  is  very  well  suited  for  growing 
potatoes.  It  requires  a  quality  of  soil  somewhere  between  these  two  extremes,  and 
further  than  that  is  not  very  essential  It  is  well  known  that  Ireland,  which 
country  produces  the  finest  potatoes  and  in  great  abundance,  has  a  moist,  humid 
climate,  with  a  fresh,  damp  but  rather  light  soil  It  is  said  that  the  reclaimed  bogs 
and  peat  land  of  Ireland,  when  thoroughly  drained,  produce  large  crops;  but  it 
could  hardly  be  inferred  hence  that  the  swamp  lands  of  Indiana,  even  fifler  they 
are  reclaimed,  would  be  equally  favorable  to  its  growth.  For  the  wet  lands  of 
Ireland  contain  a  much  greater  amount  of  silica  (an  element  essential  to  the 
growth  of  such  roots),  and  by  no  means  the  proportion  of  heavy  loaoi  that  is  found 
in  our  swamp  lands.  In  a  soil  of  this  character,  L  a  too  wet  and  l^eavy,  the  potato 
is  almost  sure  to  become  sickly  and  produce  watery  tubers,  inflicted  with  worms  or 
other  vermin.  It  is  by  no  means  those  counties  that  produce  the  most  com  which 
raise  the  most  potatoes.  And,  though  no  large  portion  of  the  State  is  at  all 
incapacitated  through  the  natnr^  of  the  soil  from  yielding  good  and  pftying  crops, 
^et  the  sandy  or  slightly  gravelly  npper  regions  of  Indiana  are  best  adapted  by 
nature  for  their  growth.  Newly  grabbed  timber  land  is  admirable,  and  the  planting 
of  potatoes  is  as  goo4  *  vay  as  can  be  found  of  bringing  it  under  cultivation.    la 
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conclusion,  we  wonld  advise  drj  or  high  rather  than  low  and  wet  land ;  and  a 
preference  should  always  be  shown  for  sandy  or  grayelly  over  a  too  clayey  soil  or 
a  heavy  loam. 

TIME  FOR  PLANTING. 

The  proper  time  for  planting  \n  this  latitude  is  about  the  last  week  in  March  or 
the  first  in  April ;  the  state  of  the  season  or  prospect  of  the  weather  determining 
the  time  more  exactly.  There  is  a  very  general  belief  among  farmers  that  pota- 
toes, planted  in  the  last  quarter,  or  "in  the  dark"  of  the  moon,  will  do  better, 
other  things  being  equal,  than  those  planted  in  the  new  moon,  or  during  the  first 
quarter.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  those  planted  during  the  full  of  the  moon 
will  usually  take  best  root;  but  the  reason  is  to  be  found  not  of  course  in  the 
direct  influence  of  the  moon,  but  in  this  well  known'  circumstance,  viz:  that  in 
the  spring  season  a  "  change  of  moon  "  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  copious, 
growing  rains,  and  hence  potatoes  planted  just  before  a  new  moon  stand  a  much 
better  chance  of  receiving  friendly  showers  than  those  planted  afler — the  latter, 
perhaps,  having  to  He  in  the  dry  ground  for  many  days  without  the  benefit  of  the 
invigorating  rains  which  may  reasonably  be  looked  for  at  the  moon's  change. 
Hence  the  popular  belief,  though  in  mt)st  instances  arising  from  mere  superstition, 
is  nevertheles  sustained  by  facts  and  philosophy.  As  a  general  rule,  we  would 
advise  to  plant  between  the  20th  of  March  and  the  5th  of  April;  and  our  opinion 
is  that  those  generally  known  as  early  crops  invariably  produce  the  best  yields. 
Repeated  experiments  have  been  made  to  test  the  question  whether  whoie  tubers 
or  cuts  may  be  used  most  successfully  in  planting,  but  no  certain  conclusion  has 
been  arrived  at 

Mr.  Stowe,  of  AshtabXila  county,  Ohio,  says:  "Some  five  years  since  I  planted 
eight  rows  of  potatoes  in  my  garden,  fourteen  hills  in  a  row ;  the  first  two  rows  I 
selected  the  largest  potatoes  and  planted  them  whole ;  second  two  rows,  large  ones,, 
cut  into  four  pieces;  third  two  rows,  small  ones  and  two  or  three  in  a  hill;  fourth 
two  rows,  small  pnes  cut  in  two  pieces,  same  number  in  a  hill.  They  all  had  equal 
attention.  Now  for  the  result :  Ist  two  rows,  28  hills,  yielded  3}  bushels;  2d  two 
rows,  28  hills,  yielded  3  bushels ;  3d  two  rows,  28  hills,  yielded  2}  bushels ;  4th 
two  rows,  28  hills,  yielded  2  bushels.  From  this  and  other  experiments  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  cutting  seed  potatoes  is  not  a  vise  operation'' 

The  *•  Practical  Farmer,"  a  very  reliable  agricultural  paper,  says :  "  Repeated 
experiments  with  seed  potatoes,  large  and  small,  cut  and  uncut,  although  not  en- 
tirely uniform  in  their  results,  have  been  largely  in  favor  of  large  or  medium  size 
planted  whole!^  Others  again  invariably  plant  small  potatoes,  while  many  are  in 
lisvor  of  cutting.  On  the  whole  we  think  that  large,  sohnd  whole  tubers  are 
decidedly  preferable  for  seed ;  but,  if  cut  at  all,  let  them  be  large  potatoes^  and  cut 
80  as  to  leave  not  less  than  two  or  three  eyes  on  each  piece.  If  this  practice  were 
followed  we  should  have  less  complaint  of  small  and  defective  potatoes. 

MAMHBR  Of  PLANTING  AND  CUI/TURB.  * 

Deep  and  thorough  tillage  is  everything— abaolntely  essential — ^to  the  success  of 
poUtoea    It  is  a  crop  which  in<Nr«  than  any  other  requires  carefiil  preparatioB  of 
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the  soil  for  its  reception  and  good  subsequent  culture',  these  scarcely  erer  fail  to 
secure  a  fine  ykAd. 

The  ground  must  be  thoroughly  plowed  and  harrowed  smooth,  mixing  well  the 
manure,  if  anj  has  been  previously  used,  and,  at  all  events,  giving  the  ground  a 
good,  deep  loosening. 

A  very  good  mode  of  planting  them  is,  after  the  ground  is  prepared,  to  train 
lines,  say  three  feet  apart,  across  the  field ;  then,  with  a  spade  or  hoe,  strike  holes 
five  or  six  inches  deep  at  intervals  of  twenty  inches.  In  this  way  a  boy,  dropping, 
can  attend  very  well  to  three  lines,  and  every  motion  of  the  hoe  or  spade  made  to 
do  double  duty,  as  the  dirt  taken  up  each  time  may  be  thrown  down  to  cover  the 
last  .hole.  Other  jnethods  may  be  adopted,  but  we  advise  farmers  not  to  avoid  this 
or  other  suggestions,  which  may  in  Uiemselves  be  valuable,  simply  because  they 
involve  some  trouble  or  labor.  If  plowing  furrows  is  deemed  preferable  to  striking 
the  holes  with  a  spade,  they  should  still  be  run  about  three  feet  apart  and  the 
potato  not  covered  more  than  six  inches  at  the  outside.  After  the  potatoes  are 
planted,  a  good  rolling  is  useftil  to  level  the  ground  and  fill  up  the  small  hollows. 
At  the  first  appearance  of  the  plant  above  ground,  the  soil  should  be  thoroughly 
loosened  up  by  use  of  the  square  harrow;  or  the  plow  may  be  used  at  this  time, 
throwing  up  the  dirt  around  or  even  over  the  young  plant  The  plow  may  be  used 
once  more  to  advantage,  but  it  should  be  done  before  blooming  if  possible.  Early 
loosening  of  the  ground  in  this  way  tends  to  hasten  the  growth  of  the  jMtato,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  check  the  weeds.  After  this,  however,  the  use  of  the  plow  is 
decidedly  objectionable,  as  is  also  the  practice  of  '*  hilling  up "  the  potatoes,  ex- 
cept in  very  wet  ground.  This  *' hilling  up"  forms  deep  valleys  between  the  vines, 
and,  the  hills  further  tending  to  throw  off  the  rains  from  the  roots  of  the  potato, 
the  crop  is  liable  to  fail  in  its  early  growth  for  want  of  sufficient  water.  The  JUU 
mode  of  culture,  or  use  of  the  cultivator,  the  two  back  teeth  taken  out,  is  altogether 
preferable.  Indeed  any  other  culture  is,  we  think,  in  many  cases  positively  in- 
jurioua  After  the  tubers  have  fairly  commenced  forming,  they  should  not  be 
disturbed  any  ftirther  by  deep  cultivation.  The  cultivator  may  be  run  through 
lightly,  however,  or  the  hoe  may  be  used  to  advantage  sooii  aft;er  the  vines  have 
begun  to  fall 

An  admirable  assistant  to  the  growth  of  potatoes  is  a  good  sod.  Indeed  we 
consider  a  tough  clover  or  timothy  sod  the  very  best  ground  for  them.  Let  the 
sod  be  turned  over  right  upon  the  potato,  and  it  acts  both  as  a  covering  and  a 
manure  during  the  whole  season :  it  gathers  and  retains  moisture,  and  from  its 
proximity  it  serves  continually  lis  a  fine  fertilizer. 

For  manure,  guano  is  very  extensively  and  successfully  used  in  the  East,  where 
it  is  easily  obtained.  JAme  may  be  used  to  advantage  unlesa  the  ground  akeadj 
contains  a  sufficient  quantity,  and  wood  ashes  is  an  excellent  and  always  safe 
manure.  Three  or  four  bushels  of  salt  to  the  acre  may  be  scattered,  and  will 
mostly  always  have  a  good  effect  in  fertilizing  and  keeping  the  laad  moist 
Swamp  muck,  chip  manure,  and  long  straw,  or  stable  manure,  are  all  good  and 
may  be  us^  bountifully.  Common  staUe.  maawe,  the  easiest  to  be  obtained,  it 
perhaps  about  as  efficient  as  any  other. 
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It  has  only  be^n  within  the  past  ten  years  that  the  potato  crop  has  suffered  mach 
or  generally  froni  disease.  Within  that  time  there  have  been  short  crops  in  manj 
portions  of  the  United  States,  and  in  some  other  countries,  where  it  is  extensively 
cultivated,  the  disease  has  caused  total  and  repeated  failures. 

The  great  importance  of  the  potato  as  an  esculent,  and  the  apparent  tendency 
of  the  disease  to  spread  and  become  more  virulent,  has  induced  hundreds  of 
scientific  men  to  devote  their  attention  to  discovering  its  cause,  or  at  least  arresting 
its  ravages,  while  almost  every  farmer  in  the  land  has  made  his  own  experiments 
nnd  arrived  at  his  own  conclusions.  These  observations,  however,  have  been  far 
from  uniform  in  their  tendencies,  and,  af>er  all  the  investigations,  no  satisfactory 
or  definite  results  have  been  produced. 

The  disease  to  which  potatoes  are  chiefly  subject,  and  that  which  proves  most 
disastrous  to  the  crop,  is  known  in  this  country  as  the  roi,  and  is  very  nearly  allied 
to  that  which  in  England  is  called  the  curl  The  presence  of  the  .disease  may  be 
detected  first  by  the  leaves  of  the  stem  becoming  shriveled,  and,  on  examination, 
the  tubers  will  be  found  to  be  affected  with  dctrk  apoU^  which  spread  and  soon 
destroy  the  whole  potato.  The  disease  sometimes  spreads  through  the  entire  body 
of  the  potato  a*2d  at  others  I  have  known  it  to  be  confined  to  the  outer  coating  or 
shell,  as  it  were,  but  still  completely  ruining  the  potato  for  use. 

As  remarked  above,  the  almost  numberless  experiments  made  by  intelligent 
men,  in  our  own  and  other  countries,  for  ferreting  out  the  origin  and  cure  of  this 
disease,  have  been  as  yet,  in  a  great  measure,  fruitless.  With  singular  diversity 
of  opinion  they  have  attributed  it  to  the  operations  of  an  insect]  to  the  presence 
of  A  nuUaria  in  the  atmosphere  especially  fatal  to  this  plant;  to  the  use  of  un- 
sound and  unhealthy  seed,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  potato  is  worn  out  and  the 
particular  variety  used  has  become,  as  it  were,  tired  of  the  soil  This  last  point 
is,  we  think,  worthy  of  particular  attention,  by  the  way,  as  we  have  no  ddubt  that 
in  it  exists  one  secret  of  raising  good,  sound  potatoes.  Their  natural  tendency, 
like  that  of  other  plants,  is  to  degenerate,  when  planted  for  any  considerable  time 
in  the  sf^me  soil  A  change  of  variety  is  as  necessary  to  preserve  the  excellence 
and  vitality  of  the  potato  as  a  crossing  of  breed  is  to  improve  the  blood  of  animals; 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  vegetable,  the  seed  should  be  changed  at  least  as  often  as 
•very  five  or  six  years.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  debility  and  want  of*  vitality 
caused  in  the  potato  by  the  long  continued  planting  of  the  same  varieties,  in  the 
same  soil,  peculiarly  fit  it  to  be  the  prey  of  disease  in  whatever  form  it  may  ap- 
proach. 

Overlooking  all  the  philosophical  solutions  of  the  mystery,  such  as  the  presence 
of  a  minute  animalcule,  or  a  miasma  in  the  atmosphere,  we  are  inclined  to  take 
a  more  practical  view  of  the  case  and  ascribe  the  disease  mainly  to  the  cause 
mentioned  above,  I  &,  planting  the  same  variety  in  the  same  soil  too  great  a  length 
of  time,  and  to  sudden  or  extreme  changes  of  weather.  Taking  this  view  of  the 
question,  and  with  reference  to  the  changes  of  weather,  the  disei^se  may  be  dis- 
tinguished as  the  dry  rot  and  the  wet  rot  The  first,  or  "dry  rot,"  is  caused  by  a 
long  continued  and  parching  drouth,  during  which  the  root  fails  to  obtain  moisture 
OBough  for  its  healthy  existence,  and  so  becomes  bitter  and  diseased.    The  last 
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named,  or  "wet  rot/'  is  caused  by  ill-timed  or  excessive  rains,  followed  perhaps 
by  a  spell  of  hot,  dry  weather.  Singular  though  it  may  appear,  the  same  disease 
often  follows  as  a  result  from  these  apparently  different  causes.  Yet  as  the  ten- 
dency of  another*s  observations  or  his  means  of  knowledge  may  not  have  been 
the  same,  so  the  concIuMons  at  which  he  arrives  may  be  entirely  different;  and  we 
are  obliged  to  confess  that  the  cause  of  the  disease  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
explained.  , 

Though  the  origin  of  the  disease  has  not  been  certainly  ascertained,  yet  many 
palliatives,  or  partial  cures  for  it,  have  come  out  of  the  anxious  investigations  and  • 
experiments.  There  is  a  decided  weight  of  preference  in  favor  of  planting  on  sod 
land,  or  old  pastures  that  have  long  been  in  grass.  Secondly,  if  animal  manure  is 
used,  none  but  the  most  thoroughly  rotted  should  be  applied  to  the  crop,  and  it 
should  be  evenly  spread  and  well  mixed.  The  use  of  lime  and  charcoal  has  also 
been  supposed  by  many  to  be  efficient  as  a  preventive.  These  may  be  applied 
separately,  at  the  rate  of  a  gill  or  thereabout  to  each  hill — or  they  may  be  mixed 
with  the  manure  at  the  rate  of  say  five  bushels  of  charcoal  and  one  or  two  of  lime 
to  a  common  ti^-horse  wagon  load  of  manure,'  which  should  then  be  well  spread. 
We  decidedly  prefer  the  latter  method  as  being  quite  as  good  and  less  trouble. 

We  recently  saw  an  extract  in  which  it  was  stated  that  a  German  professor  had, 
as  he  supposed,  discovered  a  remedy  for  the  potato  rot,  and  that  it  consisted  in 
thoroughly  drying  the  seed  by  leaving  them,  nearly  a  month  before  planting  in  a 
highly  heated  room.  We  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  theory,  but  would 
suggest  to  some  of  our  farmer  friends,  who  could  do  so  conveniently,  that  it  might 
be  worth  while  to  make  the  experiment. 

In  conclusion,  the  only  directions  we  can  give  for  avoiding  the  disease,  that  are 
perfectly'  reliable  and  uniform  in  their  application,  are,  to  select  fair,  sound, 
'healthy,  and  fully  ripe  tubers  for  seed,  whether  planted  whole  or  cut;  let  them  be 
put  into  good  soil  at  the  proper  season,  well  manured,  and  with  perhaps  a  sprink- 
ling of  charcoal  and  lime;  and  when  you  have  given  them  a  careful  and  judicious 
culture,  you  have  done  all  probably  that  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  potato  rot. 

OENERAL  RKMAKKS. 

Finally,  we  would  urge  upon  our  farmers  the  importance  of  the  potato  as  a  field 
'  ci^p,  and  the  propriety  of  giving  to  the  subject  a  more  general  and  careful  atten- 
'  tion.  It  is  true  that  this  latitude  is  not  so  favorable  for  raising  potatoes  as 
northern  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  or  some  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  Indiana  is  by 
no  means  unfitted  by  nature  for  their  successful  cultivation.  Some  of  the  New 
England  States,  from  the  fact  that  the  plant  is  much  more  highly  valued  and 
receives  far  greater  attention  there  than  among  us,  produce  vastly  larger  crops, 
though  greatly  inferior  to  Indiana  in  general  agricultural  resources.  As  an  indi- 
cation of  the  infinitely  greater  importance  attached  to  the  crop  in  the  eastern  than 
in  the  Western  States,  we  would  cite  the  following  facts: 

Indiana  has  improved  in  farms,  5,046,543  acres;  New  Jersey  has  improved 
in  farms,  1,767,991  acres;  showing  an  excess  of  improved  land  greatly  in  favor 
of  the  former  State.  Tet,  for  the  year  ending  June  I,  1850,  Indiana  produced 
2,0d3,337  bushels  of,  potatoes,  while  New  Jersey  produced  3,207,236  bushels,  or  an 
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excess,  in  round  numbers,  of  more  than  1,000,000  bnshels  in  favor  of  the  little 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

As  a  further  interesting  indication  of  the  same  fact,  viz:  the  much  higher  value 
attached  to  this  crop  in  the  East  than  with  us,  we  give  the  corresponding  figures 
of  Illinois  and  New  Hampshire:  Illinois  has  improved  in  farms  6,039,645  acres; 
New  Hampshire  has  improved  in  farms  2,251,458.  For  the  year  ending  June  1, 
1850,  Illinois  produced  of  potatoes  2,514,861  bushels;  New  Hampshire  produced 
4,304,919  bushels;  again  showing  a  preponderance  in  favor  of  the  eomparativelj 
sterile  New  England  State  of  nearly  2,000,000  bushels. 

It  is  evident  from  these  facts  that  the  potato  is  much  more  highly  regarded  as 
a  field  crop  in  the  East  than  here,  and  that  it  receives  a  far  greater  degree  of 
attention.  Indeed  there  is  ever^  reason  why  it  should  be  extensively  cultivated  in 
every  part  of  the  country.  At  an  expense  of  less  than  $10  per  acre,  and  with 
proper  culture,  the  farmer  may  produce  150  or  200  bushels,  which,  even  at  the 
extremely  low  price  of  25  cents,  is  as  profitable  a  crop  as  he  can  put  in.  And 
when  we  consider  that  the  usual  price  is  nearly  if  not  quite  twice^is  amount,  it  is 
evident  that  the  crop  is  one  which  may  be  made,  above  all  others,  to  pay.  Some 
have  supposed  that  the  crop  impoverished  the  ground.  This  a  great  mistake — no 
crop  leaves  the  soil  in  a  better  state  for  fnture  use,  and  it  is  by  no  means  so  im- 
poverishing or  exhausting  upon  land  as  corn.  Finally,  in  consideration  of  its 
being  a  cheap,  healthful,  and  nutritious  article  of  food,  certain  to  produce  a  fair 
yield  in  return  for  careful  cultivation,  and  always  sure  of  finding  a  ready  and 
remunerative  market,  I  think  there  is  no  field  crop  at  present  more  worthy  of  general 
introduction  and  attention  among  us  than  the  Irish  potato. 


ON  GRASSES. 


BT  DB.  B.  T.  BBOWN,  OF  MONTOOMEBT  COUNTY. 


In  the  cultivation  of  grass,  as  a  farm  product,  two  objects  divide  the  attention 
of  the  farmer.  He  either  cultivates  his  grass  crop  for  summer  pasturage,  or  he 
expects  to  transform  it  into  hay  and  use  it  for  winter  food  for  his  stock,  or  put  it 
into  the  market  as  an  article  of  trade.  These  objects  vary  the  grass  culture,  both 
in  the  variety  of  gra%i  to  be  selected  and  the  mode  of  cultivation,  general  treat- 
ment, ^  This  very  natural  subdivision  of  the  subject  will  be  adopted  in  this 
essay.  But  before  we  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  subject  proper^let  us 
glance  at  the  importance  of  the  grass  culture  in  Indiana.  There  is  no  crop  raiaed 
in  this  country  which  approaches  so  near  a  spo^taneoua,  uncultivated  yield  as  tke 
gnass  crop,  and  yet  but  few  field  crops  pay  a  larger  profit  than  this.  It  is  ywj 
difficult  to  estimate,  with  even  an  approximation  to  certainty,  the  real  value  of  the 
grass  crop  of  the  United  Slates.    I  know  of  no  mode  of  estisMling  the  vmleeper 
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aere  of  pasture  lands;  aod  if  we  had  a  scale  of  valuation,  the  almost  infinite 
▼arieties  of  pastures,  from  the  most  carefully  prepared  and  kept  to  the  woodland 
pasture,  where  native  and  cultivated  varieties  are  Icfl  alike  to  struggle  for  a  bare 
existence  with  the  shade  above  and  the  weeds  beneath,  would  render  the  applica- 
tion of  such  a  scale  very  difficult  if  not  impossible. 

B«t  of  the  hay  crop  we  have  the  census  statistics,  which  may  be  received  at 
least  as  an  approximation  to  accuracy.  On  examining  the  last  census  I  doubt  not 
but  many  will  be  astonished  to  learn  that  the  hay  crop  of  the  United  States  is  of 
more  value  than  the  whole  crop  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice  combined.  Present- 
•tng  this  subject  in  a  tabular  view  we  have  the  following  for  the  crop  of  1849: 
GoUon,  2,500,000  bales,  or  1,000,000,000  pounds,  which,  at  7  cents  per  pound,  is 
$90,000,000.  Tobacco,  200,000,000  pounds,  at  8*  cents  per  pound,  $16,000,000. 
Rice,  216,000,000  pounds,  at  4  cents  per  pound,  $8,600,000.  Total,  $94,600,000. 
Hay,  in  the  same  year,  13,000,000  tuns,  at  $8  per  tun.  $104,000,000!  Leaving  a 
balance  of  $9,400,000  in  favor  of  the  grass  crop  over  the  combined  staple  products 
of  half  the  State%*of  this  nation.  Of  this  bay  more  than  one  half  is  produced  by 
four  States,  to  wit,  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois;  and  yet  no  State  has 
made  hay  even  a  primary  object  of  cultivation,  much  less  an  exclusive  crop. 
Indee^  very  little  care  is  bestowed  upon  the  meadow.  With  perhaps  a  few  loads 
of  stable  or  barn-yard  manure,  scattered  in  the  winter  or  spring,  no  further  atten- 
tion ia  paid  to  it  until  it  is  ready  for  the  sythe.  And  as  a  rule  but  too  general  in 
this  State,  the  meadow  is  expected  to  wait  until  the  grain  harvest  is  closed,  and 
the  grass  is  then  cut  without  reference  to  its  condition,  which  would  generally  have 
demanded  that  operation  some  weeks  before.  Bu*:  the  value  of  hay  produced  does 
not  certainly  exceed  the  value  of  the  grass  crop  appropriated  to  pasturage.  If  we 
regard  them  as  equal,  we  may  then  estimate  the  grass  crop  of  the  United  States 
at  TWO  HUKDRED  AKD  EIGHT  MILLI0K8  OF  DOLLARS;  Or  as  equivalent  to  all  the  other 
agricultural  products  excepting  wheat  and  corn.  This  view  of  the  subject  demanda 
that  a  greater  attention  should  be  paid  to  grass  culture  in  all  its  departments. 

HAY. 

Professor  Lapham,  in  his  Flora  of  Wisconsin,  gives  us  thirty-seven  species  and 
some  seventy  varieties  of  native  and  introduced  grasses  now  found  in  that  State. 
Nearly  all  of  these  and  eight  or  ten  species  not  included  in  the  Professor's  cata- 
logue are  found  in  Indiana,  and  yet  but  two  are  in  common  use  as  meadow  grass. 
In  England  more  than  two  hundred  varieties  of  grass  are  found  in  cultivation, 
most  of  which  are  natives  of  the  island.  Qf  these  about  a  dozen  species  are  in 
common  use  for  meadow  purposes.  The  two  species  commonly  used  in  Uua 
country  are  the  timothy,  or  as  it  is  called  in  England  ^'meadow  cat's  tail,"  (Phleum 
pr4teniu)f  and  the  red  top,  or  herds  grass,  {AgrotUs  vulgarit),  are  both  natives 
of  England,  and  still  cultivated  in  that  country,  but  by  no  means  esteemed  the 
iiest  varieties.  Timothy  was  first  introduced  into  Maryland  by  Timothy  Hanson, 
whose  name  it  now  bears  throughout  the  middle  and  western  Statea  In  New 
England  it  is  called  herds  grass,  which  being  the  common  name  of  the  red-top  in 
the  west  leads  to  much  confusion,  if  we  fail  conlinually  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind. 
The  principal  objection  to  timothy  is  that  on  a  strong  soil  it  is  too  coarse  a  grass — 
bM  too  mnch  stalk,  with  but  little  Uade-4t  is  lato  in  mataring,  and  the  **  aftor* 
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natb,'*  or  Becond  crop,  ia  aeklom  worth  eaWng.  On  the  other  hand  it  has  a  wide 
range  of  adaptations,  both  of  soil  and  climate,  is  liable  to  bnt  few  diseases,  and  is 
therefore  a  very  sure  crop  It  may  be  produced  on  almost  any  soil  except  an  an- 
drained  marsh  or  a  drifling  sand ;  yet  a  rich  loam,  with  a  clay  subsoil,  is  best 
adapted  to  it  as  to  most  other  grasses.  It  furnishes  a  very  palatable  aiyl  nntritaooa 
hay,  and  is  less  injured  by  rain  in  harvesting  than  most  other  grassea  If  suffered 
to  ripen  its  seed,  it  is  quite  as  exhausting  on  the  soil  as  any  other  variety  of  grass, 
bnt  it  forms  a  feeble  sod  and  is  easily  subdued,  when  the  meadow  is  to  be  trans- 
formed into  a  grain  field. 

The  Red  Top,  {AgrosHs  ou/yom.)— Known  in  England  as  bent  grass,  in  con- 
tinental Europe  as  "Jiorin"  in  the  middle  States  of  this  country  as  herds  grass, 
and  in  New  England  as  foul  meadow  grass.  It  has  a  soft  straw  and  produces  an 
abundance  of  bladea  It  delights  in  low,  swampy  lands,  and  is  admirably  adapted 
to  the  wet  prairies  of  the  northern  part  of  this  State.  It  is  less  exhausting  on  the 
soil  than  timothy;  the  straw  having  a  lighter  glazing  of  silicious  matter  and  the 
ash  containing  but  about  five  per  cent  of  potash,  while  that  of  timothy  contains 
thirty  per  cent  But  the  chief  recommendation  of  the  red  top  is  that  a  heavy  crop 
of  it  may  be  produced  on  ground  too  wet  for  other' cultivation,  which,  in  the  ear^ 
stages  of  the  settlement  of  a  country,  before  a  system  of  drainage  can  be  effected, 
is  a  consideration  of  great  importance.  In  its  green  state  it  contains  at  least 
seventy-fire  per  cent  of  water,  whkh  renders  it  difficult  to  cure,  especially  if  the 
harvest  should  be  showery.  When  dried  it  weighs  lightly  for  its  bulk  It  contains 
less  nutriment  than  several  other  varieties  of  grass,  being  very  deficient  in  starch, 
gum,  and  sugar.  But  perhaps  the  most  serious  objection  to  the  cultiration  of 
this  species  of  meadow  grass  is  the  great  difficulty  of  rooting  it  out  when  a  change 
of  crop  is  necessary.  This  difficulty  is  not  confined  to  the  meadow.  Wherever 
gtock  fed  upon  the  red  top  bay  is  permitted  to  run,  it  springs  up  and  is  very 
troublesome,  and  even  the  stable  manure,  ^here  this  kind  of  hay  has  been  fed,  will 
seed  the  fields  in  a  manner  that  wtll  require  an  immense  labor  to  root  it  out  In 
Massachusetts  there  are  two  varieties  cultivated,  the  one  common  to  this  conntry 
and  a  larger  and  later  variety,  the  Ayrostis  atolonifera;  and  English  works 
speak  of  several  varieties,  none  of  which,  however,  seem  to  have  any  marked  ad- 
vantage over  that  in  common  cultivation  here,  unless  the  postponing  hay  harvest 
to  the  first  of  August  should  be  considered  an  advantage.  If  so  we  shall  find  it  in 
the  Massachusetts  variety  just  alluded  to.  But  all  the  varieties  of  this  family  will 
bear  to  stand  longer  without  injury  than  almost  any  other  grass.  Of  the  English 
varieties  which  have  been  but  to  a  very  limited  extent  introduced  into  this  country, 
and  scarcely  at  all  into  the  western  States,  we  have 

1.  Tb»  Meadow  Fox  Tail,  {Alapeeuris  praien9i»,y-T\x\A  is  a  very  early  grass, 
maturing  itself  by  the  middle  of  June  in  the  climate  of  England.  It  is  said  to  b^ 
very  productive  and  exceedingly  nutritious,  and  when  once  set  it  forms  a  very  per 
manent  meadow.  It  is,  howeter,  slow  in  taking  root  and  is  very  feeble  the  first 
year.  In  England  it  does  not  perfect  its  seed  fully,  from  some  cause  as  yet  unez- 
]^ined.  In  this  eountry  sufficient  experiments  have  not  been  made  to  test  its 
properties.  If  it  can  survive  the  summer  heat  of  this  climate  the  fint  summer  I 
apprehend  it  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  stock  of  grasses.    It  is  no  way 
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ftkxn  to  that  annual  pest  of  cornfields  whicb  bears  the  name  of  fox  tail  in  this 
eonntry. 

2.  Meadow  Fescue,  (Festuca  praiensis,) — ^This  grass  has  a  good  name  among 
the  cattle  growers  of  England.  It  may  be  cut  in  Jane,  and  will  afford  excellent 
pasture  daring  the  summer  and  autumn  without  material  injury  to  the  succeeding 
crop.  Both  the  fresh  grass  and  hay  are  highly  nutritious,  but  the  yield  is  said  to 
be  less  than  the  fox-tail  It  thrives  best  on  a  clay  soil,  and  would  probably  be 
well  adapted  to  the  summit  lands  of  Indiana. 

3.  Rough  Stalked  Meadow  Grass,  (Poa  trimalU.) — ^Thts  is  a  fibrous-rooted 
grass,  somewhat  resembling  the  red  top,  and  like  it  delights  in  a  moist  situation, 
where  it  produces  a  heavy  crop  both  of  hay  and  pasture  grass.  It  is  preferred  by 
cattle  in  grazing  to  any  other  pasture  grass,  though  Professor  Way*s  analysis 
would  not  place  it  high  in  the  scale  of  nutrition.  A  change  of  climate,  however, 
might  change  many  of  its  habits,  whether  for  the  better  or  worse  can  only  be 
determined  by  experiment 

4  Fertile  Meadow  Grass,  ( Poa /erfoVu.)— This  is  of  German  origin  and 
was  introduced  into  England  by  the  Dnke  of  Bedford.  It  is  an  early  grass  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  large  aflermath.  Indeed  it  sends  up  successive  crops  until  it 
is  arrested  by  the  approach  of  winter.  It  has  a  creeping  root,  which  lies  veiy 
superficial,  and  consequently  will  not  endure  |tosturing  as  well  as  fibrous-rooted 
varieties.  It  flourishes  on  any  good  soil,  preferring,  however,  a  deep,  moist  loam. 
I  think  it  would  be  well  adapted  to  our  burr  oak  landa 

6.  Sweet  Sce5ited  Verkal  Grass,  {Anthoxantkum  0(2orattcm.)~Tbis  is  per- 
haps the  earliest  of  English  grasses,  putting  forth  its  flowers  about  the  middle  of 
April,  and  continuing  to  throw  up  new  flower  stalks  until  November.  Its  chief 
excellence  seems  to  consist  in  its  ability  to  endure  drouth  and  retain  its  freshness. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  it  contains  more  water  than  any  other  grass,  and 
would  be  supposed  to  require  a  corresponding  degree  of  mosture  in  the  soil.  This 
is  a  great  objection  to  it  as  a  meadow  grass.  It  has  been  extensively  nsed  as  a 
pasture  grass  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  where  it  is  much  esteemed.  Its  peculiar 
odor,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  has  been  supposed  to  communicate  to  the 
Philadelphia  batter  its  richness  of  flavor  for  which  it  has  long  been  celebrated. 

6.  Rye  Grass,  {Solium  perenncL) — This  is  said  to  be  the  most  naiversally 
cultivated  grass  in  England,  forming  a  part  of  every  meadow  and  pasture.  It  is 
adapted  .to  a  wide  range  of  soil  and  climate,  is  hardy,  and  matures  early,  and  aftec 
having  been  once  cut  springs  up  again  in  a  few  weeks  and  produces  a  heavy  after 
crop.  A  variety  of  this- grass  called  the  Italian  rye  grass  is  just  now  the  great 
rage  amoa^  the  fancy  farmers  of  England,  and  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  the  Patent 
Office  has  distributed  the  seed  of  this  variety  extensively  throughout  this  country. 
The  English  agricultural  journals  tell  almost  incredibly  tall  stories  about  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  this  grass.  They  speak  of  cutting  from  three  to  five  crops  fW>m 
the  same  ground  in  one  season,  amounting  to  from  fifteen  to  tirenty  tans  of  pro- 
duct Query:  Do  they  mean  fresh  cut  grass  or  cured  hay?  It  is  said  to  exhaust 
the  land  almost  if  not  quite  equal  to  grain  crops.  I  hope  from  the  seed  intro- 
doced  we  shall  be  able  fully  to  test  its  adaptation  to  our  climate  and  sqiL 
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7.  Soft  Meadow  O^xsSy  {Holctts  lamatus.) — This  is  a  highly  esteemed  grass, 
both  for  meadow  and  pasture.  The  stem  is  soil  and  does  not  rise  to  a  great 
height,  hut  produces  a  large  amount  of  hiades,  which  remain  green  and  tender 
even  afler  the  seed  is  fully  ripened.  Dr.  Stephenson,  of  Putnam  county,  brought 
from  England  the  seed  of  this  grass  in  1853.  I  saw  it  at  midsummer  last  year, 
when  meadows  and  pastures  were  generally  scorched  and  dead  from  the  severe 
drouth,  yet  it  maintained  its  freshness  but  little  impaired.  I  hope  it  may  prove  a 
▼alnable  addition  to  our  stock  of  grasses. 

8.  OscHABD  Grass,  (Dactylus  glomer€UeLy — This  grass  is  said  to  be  a  native 
of  Virginia,  but  has  been  extensively  cultivated  in  Europe  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. A  quaint  English  writer  says :  ^'  If  one  species  only  is  thought  preferable 
to  another  in  the  alternate  husbandry,  that  specie  is  the  daetyhu  glomerata,  from 
its  most  numerous  merits."  Where  grass  takes  its  place  in  a  rotation  of  crops, 
or  where  it  is  proposed  to  cut  but  two  or  three  crops  before  breaking  a  meadow, 
the  orchard  grass  is  admirably  adapted  to  these  purposes,  but  for  a  permanent 
meadow  it  is  inferior  to  several  other  varieties.  It  inclines  to  grow  in  detached 
bunches,  or  tussocks,  which  gives  a  bad  bottom  for  the  sythe.  It  is  a  coarse  grass, 
and,  if  not  cut  when  in  flower,  the  straw  becomes  very  hard.  It  is,  however,  an 
early  grass,  and  is  perhaps  better  adapted  to  sowing  with  red  clover  than  any  other 
grass  we  have.  .  Sinclair,  in  his  experiments  at  Wobnrn  Abbey,  sowed  a  field  in 
two  eqnal  parts,  one  with  rye  grass' and  the  other  with  orchard  grass.  The  field 
was  pastured  with  sheep.  He  tells  us  that  from  spring  to  midrammer  the  sheep 
preferred  the  rye  grass,  but  after  that  they  lefl  it  agd  adhered  to  the  orchard  grass 
the  remainder  of  the  season.  It  has  the  reputation  of  enduring  shade  with  less 
injury  than  most  other  grasses. 

There  arcseveral  other  varieties  of  grass  that  are  cultivated  for  hay  to  a  limited 
extent  by  the  English  farmers,  but  these  are  deemed  the  most  important  In  ad- 
dition to  these  we  have  a  variety  of  native  grasses,  of  the  character  of  which  and 
their  susceptibility  of  improvement  by  cultivation  little  or  nothing  is  known.  The 
rapidity  with  which  cattle  take  on  flesh  while  grazing  on  our  prairies  is  conclusive 
proof  that  many  of  our  prairie  grasses  are  very  nutritious,  and,  if  cultivated  with 
proper  care,  might  result  in  the  production  of  several  valuable  varieties  of  meadow 
grass;  but- that  they  would  not  endure  close  pasturage  is  demonstrated  by  the 
dying  out  of  our  closely  cropped  prairies  in  a  few  years.  One  difficulty  stands  in 
the  way  of  all  experiments  with  prairie  grass  in  regard  to  its  cultivation;  that  is 
the  scarcity  of  seed.  The  most  valuable  of  our  prairie  grass  seems  to  send  up 
blades  only  and  propagate  itself  by  the  root 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  said  nothing  of  clover  as  a  hay  material.  I  have 
been  speaking  of  grasses,  and  clover  belongs  to  an  entirely  different  family — it  is 
not  a  grass.  However,  as  it  is  used  for  both  hay  and  pasture  in  this  country,  i^. 
may  not  be  amiss  to  give  the  species  of  irifolium  a  passing  notice. 

UfD  Clover,  (  Trifolium  pratense)^  is  the  only  variety  that  has  been  used  as  a 
material  for  hay.  It  is  readily  grown  upon  any  soil  not  too  moist,  and  is  held  to 
be  an  excellent  crop  for  restoring  ground  that  has  been  exhausted  by  over  crop- 
ping with  the  cereal  grains.  Clover  hay  is  a  coarse  unsightly  provender,  and  yet 
horses  and  eatUe  eat  it  readily,  and  if  well  cured  it  is  healthy  and  nutritious    It 
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should  be  cut  when  in  full  bloom,  and  if  possible  put  in  mow  withont  rsin  or  dmr, 
as  it  endures  moisture  in  curing  badly.  The  aflermatb,  or  second  crop  of  clover, 
is  unfit  for  haj  or  pasture,  as  it  has  the  property  of  producing  a  true  saUvation  in 
all  animals  eating  it 

Thb  White  Clover,  (TrifoHufn  repena)^  has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  been 
raised  in  this  country  for  meadow  purposes,  nor  indeed  is  it  often  sowed  for  any 
purpose.  It  grows  by  neglect,  and  is  esteemed  by  most  farmers  as  a  pest  to 
pastures  and  meadows.  Yet  it  is  a  very  nutritious  food  in  the  early  months  of 
pasturage.  Later  it  has,  even  stronger  than  the  red  clover,  the  salivating  property. 
I  remember  having  seen  a  variety  of  clover  growing  wild  about  the  Mississinnawa 
villages  while  yet  the  Miami  Indians  inhabited  them ;  it  resembled  in  form  some- 
what the  red  clover,  but  the  bloom  was  white  and  the  stalk  more  recumbent  or 
vine-like.  Whether  it  is  yet  to  be  found  in  that  vicinity  or  not  I  am  not  informed. 
If  it  is  I  would  deem  it  worthy  of  careful  eacperiments  in  its  cultivation. 

There  is  no  branch  of  agriculture  that  will  yield  a  larger  profit  on  the  labor 
bestowed  than  hay  culture.  If  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  late  improvements  ia 
cutting  grass  by  horse-power,  the  whole  expense  of  raising  hay  will  not  exceed 
three  dollars  per  acre,  and  with  ordinary  care  and  attention  an  average  crop  of 
two  tuns  per  acre  may  be  produced,  which  at  eight  dollars  per  tun  would  make  the 
accounts  stand  about  thus: 

Two  tuns  of  hay  at  |8  per  tun, $16  00 

After  crop  mowed  or  pastured,  per  acre, 2  00 

•  $18  00 

Spring  top  dressing,  per  acre, $1  00 

■  Harvesting,,  per  acre, 3  00 

Intetest  on  cost  of  land,  say  per  acre, 1  OO   * 

5  OO 

Net  profit  per  acre,      -    - $13  00 

By  harvesting  with  a  mowing  machine  and  horse  rake  a  farmer  of  very  moderate 
means  may  save  one  hundred  acres  of  meadow,  if  proper  care  be  taken  in  the 
selection  of  varieties  of  grass  that  will  ripen  successively  from  June  till  August 
This  will  give  a  net  income  of  $1,300.  Our  fHcilities  of  reaching  market  are 
daily  extending  into  almost  every  nook  of  the  State,  and  the  leisure  of  the  winter 
months  may  be  employed  in  pressing  into  bah'8  nnd  putting  into  market  the  hay 
crop  of  the  previous  summer. 

Another  advantage  in  hay  culture  not  to  be  overlooked,  is  the  actual  improve- 
ment of  the  land  laid  down  in  grass,  if,  as  should  he  the  case,  proper  care  be 
taken  to  supply  the  waste  of  the  mineral  elements  of  the  soil  For  this  purpose 
an  occasional  dressing  with  lime,  either  in  the  form  of  gypsum,  super-phosphate, 
or  lime  slacked  with  brine;  or,  better,  a  mixture  of  all  wiU  be  sufficient  for  this 
purpose.  Thousands  of  acres  of  second  or  third  rate  land  now  lying  uncultivated, 
by  extending  this  important  branch  of  agriculture,  may  not  only  be  made  a  source 
of  large  income  for  the  present,  but  may  be  fitted  in  a  few  years  to  the  produc- 
tion of  heavy  crops  of  grain. 
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Tbe  snbject  of  prep«niig  land  for  meadow  is  one  of  the  first  importance.  Tim- 
bered land  abonld  not,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  be  stripped  of  its  shade  and  exposed 
snddenJj  to  tbe  full  influence  of  the  sun.  The  better  plan  is  to  "deaden"  such 
timber  as  will  decay  soon.  Tbe  thurd  or  fourth  year  after  this  operation  has  been 
well  performed,  the  timber  may  be  removed,  and  if  it  cannot  be  profitably  brought 
into  market  as  fuel,  may  be  burnt  on  the  ground.  The  oak,  walnut,  and  other 
durable  timber,  should  always  be  removed  by  grabbing;  it  will  cost  something 
more,  but  not  as  much  as  working  around  unsightly  and  inconvenient  stumps  for 
twenty  years.  The  ground  should  then  be  well  broke  with  a  heavy  plow,  harrowed 
to  an  even  sur&ce,  sowed,  harrowed  again,  and  lastly  rolled  well  in  bcth  direo* 
tiona 

Land  which  has  been  devoted  to  grain  culture  should  have  either  a  heavy  green 
crop  of  clover  or  a  dressing  of  stable  or  barn-yard  manure,  plowed  in,  and  after- 
ward leveled  and  sowed  in  the  same  manner  as  new  ground.  The  best  time  to 
sow  grass  is  September  or  early  in  October.  If  sowed  in  the  spring,  it  should  be 
protected  from  the  summer  beat  by  tbe  shade  of  oats  or  some  other  spring  eropi 
In  sowing  grass,  for  either  meadow  or  pasture,  the  English  farmers  never  sow  one 
kind  of  grass  alone.  Nature  would  indicate  the  propriety  of  this,  as  in  natural 
herbage  we  never  find  the  whole  surface  monopolised  by  one  variety  of  plants. 
Katnre,  wisely  and  benevolently,  produces  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  grasses, 
adapted  to  every  conceivable  variety  of  soil  and  situation.  The  bleak  and  barren 
mountain  «ide,  the  arid  sand  plain,  the  marsh  and  bog,  have  each  been  clothed 
witb  appropriate  vegetation.  Profiting  by  this  hint  we  can  greatly  increase  our 
crops  of  hay,  as  the  English  farmers  have  demonstrated.  The  increased  yield  is 
easily  accounted  for.  When  as  many  stalks  of  one  kind  of  grass  is  produced  as 
the  earth  is  capable  of  supporting,  another  variety,  taking  from  the  soil  differeat 
elements,  may  grow  between  without  materiaUy  interfering  with  the  firsts  as  they 
are  not  competitors  for  the  same  nutritions  particles  in  the  soil 

With  the  present  meager  list  of  grass  seeds  within  the  reach  of  an  Indiana 
farmer,  we  would  advise,  on  dry  loamy  land,  a  mixture  of  seeds  (per  acre)  some- 
thing in  this  wise:  Timothy,  clean  seed,  3  quarts,  red  clover,  2  quarts,  orchard 
grass,  4  quarts— mix.  Or,  if  the  ground  is  moist  and  inclined  to  be  swampy,  re- 
place the  clover  with  red  top.  It  is  very  desirable,  however,  that  we  should  intro- 
duce from  abroad  new  varieties,  and  test  their  adaptation  to  our  climate  and  their 
capabilities  of  production.  This  can  readily  be  done  by  the  members  of  Congress 
through  the  Patent  Office.  Let  any  farmer  make  out  a  list  of  foreign  grass  seeds 
which  he  wishes  to  try,  send  it  to  his  representative  in  Congress,  and  if  that  Con- 
gressman does  not  deem  the  mission  thus  committed  to  him  of  more  importance 
than  president  making,  he  will  give  proof  that  he  is  unfit  for  tbe  place  he  occu- 
pies— ^that's  all  In  this  manner  it  will  be  easy  to  add  many  a  valuable  grass  to 
our  present  scanty  list 

Meadows  are  liable  to  become  root  bound,  or  sometimes  there  is  formed  a  speciea 
of  moss  on  the  ground,  which  operates  to  dwarf  the  grasa  Meadows  in  this  con- 
dition, if  the  land  lies  so  as  to  be  fit  for  tillage,  should  be  plowed  up  and  put  into 
cultivation  in  grain,  if  it  be  but  for  a  single  year.  If,  hewever,  the  position  of  the 
surface  is  such  that  plowing  would  be  impracticable,  then  passing  a  heavy  harrow 
over  the  meadow  early  in  the  spring  will  greatly  relieve  the  bound  condition  of  the 
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8oil.  Great  diversity  of  opinion  prevnilg  among  farmers  as  to  the  proper  time  to  cut 
meadows,  especially  those  consisting  wholly  or  mainly  of  timothy.  Some  prefer 
to  cut  in  fall  bloom,  while  others  suffer  the  seed  to  become  fully  ripe  and  the  blades 
mostly  dry.  Experiment  will  demonstrate  that  a  point,  as  near  as  may  be  half 
way  between  these,  will  give  the  greatest  weight  of  hay  and  yield  the  largest 
amount  of  nutriment  in  a  c^iven  weight  As  soon  as  the  blossom  has  disappeared, 
and  while  the  seed  is  soft,  is  the  most  appropriate  time  to  cut  timothy.  Orchard 
grass,  if  suffered  to  become  ripe,  is  even  more  worthless  than  timothy.  The  red 
top  will  stand  longer  without  injury  than  any  of  our  common  varieties  of  grass. 
I  think,  from  appearances  last  year,  that  the  soft  meadow  grass  of  Dr.  Stephenson 
will  equal  it  in  this  respect 

PASTUllfi. 

Sinclair  gives  us  a  catalogue  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  speoies  of  paetnre 
grasses  in  common  use  in  England,  while  wc  have  employed  but  one  ^ecies, 
divided  into  two  or  three  varieties.  These  are  the  Kentucky  blue  grass,  (poapre- 
ieims)y  smaU  spear  grass,  {poa  debilU)^  and  perhaps  another  variety  whose 
botanic  ^character  is  not  yet  well  defined  The  Kentucky  blue  grass  possesses 
qualities  as  a  pasture  grass  that  places  it  high  in  the  scale  of  excellence.  It  is  an 
early  grass,  endures  close  pasturage,  and  the  rigors  of  our  winters  exceedingly 
well,  and  is  very  nutridons.  It  is  sometimes  liable  to  injury  from  long  conUnued 
drouth  and  excessive  heat  It  requires  a  large  supply  of  lime  in  the  soil  to  insure 
a  luxuriant  growth,  and  a  durable  sod ;  hence  it  grows'  more  vigorously  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  along  the  silurian  hills  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  the  mountain  limeston^e 
counties  of  Putnam,  Monroe,  and  Lawrence,  than  in  those  regions  of  sandstone, 
or  drift  formation,  through  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  the  State.  It  pro- 
duces good  pasturage  even  when  shaded  by  a  dense  forest  The  large  Kentacky 
blue  grass  has  by  some  bptanists  been  deemed  a  distinct  variety,  to  which  the  nan^e 
of  poa  ffiganUs  has  been  given,  and  the  native  place  of  this  variety  has  given  rise 
to  quite  an  animated  discussion.  It  is  claimed  to  be  a  native  of  Indiana,  found 
about  the  Indian  towns  on  the  Wabash,  and  carried  to  Kentucky  by  the  returning 
soldiers  from  the  Tippecanoe  excursion  of  1811.  I  remember  distinctly  that  the 
Indian  towns  on  the  upper  Wabash,  before  the  Indians  left,  in  1840,  were  sur^ 
rounded  by  blue  grass  of  an  incredible  growth.  I  measured  several  bunches  that 
were  six  feet  high! 

A  mixture  of  red  top  with  blue  grass  would  improve  all  pastures  where  the  land 
is  low  or  inclined  to  be  wet.  On  dryer  lands,  and  especially  in  shaded  situations, 
the  addition  of  orchard  grass  would  be  a  decided  improvement  especially  for 
early  pasture.  The  experiment  of  introducing  foreign  varieties  of  grass  for  pas- 
ture is  as  important  as  for  meadow.  Many  of  the  English  grasses  are  hardy  and 
nutritious;  they  might  not  endure  our  climate  well  it  is  true,  but  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  possible  that  a  change  of  climate  would  result  in  an  improvement  of  the  good 
qualities  even  of  a  good  grass. 

Whatever  grass  is  used,  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  grase  too  closely  the 
Uube  fall  growth.  An  early  and  vigorous  spring  crop  depends  much  on  a  good 
winter  protection.  The  blue  grass  will  fiirnish  excellent  grazing  for  stock  all  win* 
ter  when  not  covered  with  snow,  if  the  fall  crop  be  suffered  to  grow  undisturbed, 
and  serve  as  a  protection  to  the  under-growth  of  grass. 
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Bj  removing  the  under*wood  apd  worthless  timber  from  the  woodland,  which 
farmers  propose  to  preserve  for  the  purposes  of  fuel  and  repairs  to  the  fences,  Ac^ 
each  acre  might  be  made  to  pay  a  handsome  profit,  if  set  in  pasture  with  appro- 
priate varieties  of  grass ;  and  all  this,  while  it  would  cost  comparatively  nothing, 
would  add  much  to  the  beauty  and  healthtbltiess  of  farms.  A  wise  man  has  said, 
'*he  is  a  benefactor  of  his  race  who  causes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  but 
one  grew  before ;"  and  this  is  just  what  we  in  Indiana  can  and  ought  to  do.  We 
produced,  in  1S49,  402,506  tuns  of  hay,  worth  $3,220,040,  and  paRturage  to  at 
least  an  equal  value.  Thi?  amount  can  be  very  readily  doubled  without  diminish- 
iug  the  grain  crop  per  acre,  or  very  materially  increasing  the  effective  laboring 
force  Two  acres  of  hay  can  now  be  cut  and  put  up  by  means  of  the  horsepower 
mower  and  rake,  with  no  more  labor  than  was  required  a  few  years  ago  to  save 
one  acre  with  the  scythe .  and  hand-rake.  Nor  will  it  be  necessary,  in  order  to 
double  the  production  of  grass,  that  we  double  the  acres  devoted  to  the  crop.  Of 
all  the  departments  of  agriculture  none  presents  so  slovenly  and  unfarmerltke 
appearance  as  the  grass  landa  Meadows  with  here  and  there  a  pile  of  logs — 
monnroeikts  of  the  primitive  forest,  left  to  disappear  by  the  process  of  slow  de- 
cay — ^unsightly  stumps,  surrounded  by  an  ever  widening  circle  of  briars — clumps 
of  bushes  springing  up  here  and  there,  threatening  to  reclaim  the  meadow  to  the 
dominion  of  the  forest  again,  are  too  often  the  prominent  objects  of  attention  in  a 
western  meadow ;  and  if  our  meadows  receive  but  little  attention  our  pastures  get 
less.  It  is  true  that  grass  culture  requires  less  labor  and  attention  per  acre  than 
any  other  kind  of  cropping,  but  this  is  no  reason  that  that  little  should  be  denied 
it  A  snaooth,  unobstructed  surface  is  necessary  for  a  meadow.  Nor  can  we  "sup- 
pose that  we  can  take  forty  hundred  weight  per  acre  from  the  soil,  every  year,  and 
return  nothing  to  it,  without  exhausting  It ;  and  so  much  of  the  pasture  land  as  is 
covered  with  logs  and  brush,  or  permitted  to  grow  up  in  briers,  is  a  negative  quan- 
Hiy — ^worse  than  useless  ground. 

We  subjoin  the  following  table  of  grasses  collected  from  Professor  Way,  Mr. 
Johnson,  and  other  sources.  The  first  column  of  figures  gives  the  per  cent  of 
water  in  each  grass  cut  at  the  time  of  flowering.  The  figures  in  the  other  columns 
refer  to  the  per  cent,  in  the  dry  matter  afler  the  water  is  subtracted.  To  avoid 
technicalities,  I  have  arranged  the  nutritious  principles  into  flesh- forming  and  fat- 
producing  elements : 


•XAME8  or  GKARRB8. 


Timothy 

Red  Top 

XMdow  Fuz  TaU 

Meadow  Fescue 

Roogh  Ueadow  Grut. 

Sweet  Vernal 

R]reOnM,(1uUaD).«. 
Son  lleado w  6r«M . . . . 

Orchard  Oraes 

Kentucky  Blue  Graaa. 


$7.91 
7»90 

«0.35 

73.60 
f«.35 
79.61 
69.70 
70.00 
67.14 


if 
n 


11.96 
11.91 
19  39 
19.10 
9.86 
10.43 
10.10 
11.59 
11.3ri 
10.35 


57.00 
45.60 
40.03 
43.77 
43.64 
46.80 
61.09 
49.61 
47.46 
45.69 


96.46 
39.78 
33.KI 
38.71 
38.03 

19!76 
30.30 
83.70 
38.09 


i! 
11 


5.94 
3.91 
7  81 
5.49 
8.33 
6  39 
9.05 
6.37 
5.81 
5.04 


^Botanical  namea  f Iven  1q  the  preceding  pagea. 
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ON  THE  FRUITS  OF  INDIANA. 

BY   WILLIAM  B.    LOOMI8,    OF  ALLBN  COOKTY. 


This  important  branch  of  industry  may  be  said  to  have  attracted  as  yet  very 
little  attention  in  Indiana,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  have  all  that  can  be 
desired  in  point  of  soil,  exposure,  &c.,  for  the  successful  culture  of  fruits.  The 
variety  of  soil  is  probably  more  extensive  in  our  State  than  any  other  of  the  west- 
ern States.  We  have  prairje,  river  bottoms,  heavy  timbered  lands,  and  the  oak 
openings.  Soils,  embracing  every  texture  and  grade  of  fertility,  from  the  stubborn 
clay,  to  the  jnost  alluvial  and  productive,  abounding  in  mineral  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances. We  have  often  wondered  that  the  natural  advantages  of  Indiana  in  a 
fruit  groY^ing  point  of  view  should  have  remained  so  long  comparatively  unim- 
proved. We  possess  advantages  over  any  other  State.  Not  only  are  these  advan- 
tages ours  in  point  of  soil,  J^c,  but  we  are  in  the  very  heart  of  a  great  market  for 
all  ouV  products.  The  fruits  of  Indiana  are  now  finding  a  first  class  market  at 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  are  even  transported  to  the  extreme  north,  as  far  as  the 
copper  mines,  pineries,  and  Lake  Superior  regions,  and  this  outlet  will  always  be 
good.  Those  sections  cannot  grow  fruit,  hence  they  must  look  to  our  State  for  a 
great  portion  of  their  supply.  In  addition  to  the  north,  we  have  the  south  and 
east ;  and  we  should  not  claim  to  be  a  prophet  if  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  yean 
the  fruits  of  Indiana  would  be  o£fored  in  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  markets 

Experience  has  shown  that  there  is  great  need  of  adapting  means  to  ends,  and 
that  this  is  as  important  in  a  horticultural  point  of  view  as  in  any  other.  While 
we  know  that  high  exposure  and  a  sandy  soil  are  the  first  and  most  desirable  pointg 
to  be  observed  in  locating  a  peach  orchard,  and  that  planting  this  fruit  on  the  allu- 
vial bottom  or  prairie  soils  would  be  a  failure,  while  on  the  former  soil  and  e^po^ 
sure,  success  would  be  equally  certain.  The  same  rule  as  to  exposure  holds  good 
with  all  fruits,  for  they  readily  become  adapted  to  most  any  soil.  But  for  pears 
and  apples,  especially  the  former,  clay  must  exist  in.  abundance.  If  clay  and 
gravel,  with  a  dry  subsoil,  so  much  the  better.  We  earnestly  hope  for  the  day 
when  there  shall  be  more  attention  given  to  the  culture  of  fruits  among  our  rural 
classes  At  present  there  seems  almost  to  exist  a  line  of  distinction  between  hor- 
ticulture and  agriculture.  But  to  attempt  to  draw  such  a  line  is  among  the  im- 
possibilities. The  orchard  is  too  nearly  connected  with  the  interests  of  the  (arm, 
for  what  is  Home,  especially  in  the  country,  without  a  due  proportion  of  space,  at- 
tention, and  soil  appropriated  to  orcharding?  Or  what  would  become  of  ovfr 
"  fire-side  enjoyments,"  and  who  could  respond  to  that  ever  welcome  sentence, 
'*  bring  on  the  apples?"  Indeed,  our  social  enjoyments  would  be  cat  short  if  de- 
prived of  our  rich  and  delicious  fruits,  embracing  as  they  do  every  variety  of  form, 
flavor,  perfume  and  excellence,  administering  both  to  our  health,  comfort  and  en- 
joyment, besides  being  a  very  profitable  source  of  indlkstry,  rewarding  liberally  all 
those  who  embark  understandingly  in  their  cultivation. 

To  show  the  importance  of  fruit  culture  in  our  State,  it  will  be  remembered  thai 
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we  prodnced  in  1853,  $770,890  worth  of  frait«,  wbile  that  of  nine  coanties  only 
prodaced  $176,449,  being  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  entire  orchard  products  of  our 
State  for  the  same  year,  (these  were  the  connties  where  most  attention  had  been 
given  to  fmit  culture,  there  being  no  advantage  in  point  of  soil,  &c.),  and  amount- 
ing in  the  agregate  to  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  value  of  the  wheat  crop  for  that 
year.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cultivation  of  fruits  is  in  no  way  behind  any 
other  particular  branch  of  industry,  while  all  will  admit  that  it  contributes  greatly 
to  our  health,  prosperity,  and  happiness.  This,  for  a  new  State,  is  doing  remarka- 
bly well,  when  it  is  known  that  the  probable  number  of  fruit  trees  growing  in 
orchards  twenty  years  ago  would  ndl  exceed  fifteen  thousand. 

Were  it  necessary,  abundance  of  proof  might  be  obtained  showing  the  bearing 
that  fhiits  possess  in  a  health-giving  point  of  view.  Take  a  common  and  fkmiliar 
class  of  diseases,  bowel  complaint  including  others  of  that  stamp.  Dr.  Kennicott, 
of  Illinois,  says,  '*  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  cases  might  be  prevented  by  the 
free  use  of  ripe  fruits.  In  the  juices  of  ripe  fruits  lie  their  medicinal  qualities, 
and  though  a  most  philanthropic  prejudice  meets  us  here,  we  most  religiously  be- 
lieve that  when  properly  fermented  and  pure  in  the  form  of  wine  and  cider,  these 
are  eqnally  beneficial,  and  in  reasonable  quantities  very  harmless.  Numerous  in- 
stances of  this  kind  compel  us  to  believe  further,  that  in  the  extension  of  vine- 
yards and  orchards  we  shall  ere  long  be  compelled  to  apply  in  order  to  check  in- 
temperance. Cider,  better  by  far  than  half  the  imported,  may  be  made  for  thirteen 
cents  per  gallon,  and  the  delicious  Sparkling  Catawba  and  Cincinnati  dry  wines 
we  are  told  can  be  produced  at  four  times  that  price."  When  all  the  lands  in  the 
southern  part  of  our  State  not  suited  for  other  purposes  shall  have  been  converted 
into  vineyards,  (and  we  may  be  allowed  to  prophecy  to  tlfe  effect  that  those  who 
live  fifty  years  hence  will  see  that  day,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  land  suited  to 
little  else,  among  these  are  our  barren  river  banks  and  hill  sides,  extending  over 
onr  entire  southern  boundary),  we  have  before  us  carefully  prepared  estimates 
giving  two  hundred  gallons  per  acre  as  the  lowest  probable  average,  making  a  net 
profit  of  seventy-five  to  eighty  dollars  per  acre  at  present  prices. 

Bfany  of  the  smaller  fruits  are  nearly  as  rapidly  and  cheaply  grown  as  vegeta- 
bles, requiring  but  little  space  for  the  supply  ot  a  large  ftimily,  and  at  this  day  the 
bringing  of  an  orchard  into  a  bearing  state  is  but  the  work  of  a  few  years,  say  six 
or  seven  at  most,  and  with  dwarf  trees  only  half  that  time  is  required.  One  acre 
of  ground  well  set  out  with  fruits  that  have  been  judiciously  selected  will  give  the 
proprietor  fairer  and  more  luscious  fruits  than  are  now  grown  on  ^ve  farms  out  of 
every  six  the  State  over. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that  an  equal  portion  of  well  chosen  soil  with  the 
same  outlay  will  in  no  other  crop  yiold  as  much  money  during  an  ordinary  lifetime 
as  an  orchard.  * 

The  relative  amount  of  nutriment  has  been  settled  by  repeated  analyses.  The 
apple  has  been  found  much  richer  in  the  principles  which  tend  to  the  formation  of 
brain  and  muscle  than  the  far-famed  potato.  Admitting  the  latter  to  bo  the  richest 
in  fattening  qualities,  the  sweeter  fruits  are  best  adapted  for  food,  while  the  acid 
sorts  are  most  grateful  to  the  palate  and  valuable  as  preventive  and  remedial 
agents.  Yet  commend  ns  to  the  par  excellence  of  exquisite  flavors,  the  peach, 
iHhich  may  be  grown  on  all  the  hilly  and  sandy  soils  of  the  State,  in  the  perfection 
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which  has  heretofore  been  considered  attainable  only  in  New  Jeraey  and  Mary* 
land ;  but  good  jadges  have  pronounced  that  Indiana  conid  not  be  surpassed  in  the 
rich  and  delicious  flavor  of  her  peaches. 

Thd  growing  of  fruits,  aside  from  the  pleasure  derived  and  the  medicinal  qualities, 
as  we  have  endeavored  to  show,  together  with  the  remunerative  profits  derived,  also 
exerts  a  salutary  influence  among  our  people.  Their  cultivation  begets  a  **  home 
feeling."  It  renders  our  people  more  contented,  for  who,  after  having  felled  the 
forest,  converted  the  stubborn  soil  into  a  rich  mellow  texture,  and  in  fact  made  the 
wilderness  and  barren  waste  "  blossom  like  the  rose,"  and  has  planted  fruits  about 
him,  is  not  less  affected  by  the  popular  bugbear  <^  "  a  little  farther  west,"  than  the 
mere  squatter,  who  may  truly  be  said  to  be  a  moving  menagerie.  We  think  then, 
in  a  few  words,  that  horticulture  tends  strongly  to  fix  the  habits  and  elevate  the 
character  of  our  whole  rural  population ;  and  without  being  much  of  a  philoso- 
pher, we  are  led  to  remark  that  one  of  our  most  striking  traits  is  a  spirit  of  unrest 
It  is,  however,  the  grand  element  that  enables  us  to  clear  vast  forests,  to  break  the 
wild  prairie;  and  convert  them  into  vast  cornfields. of  an  hundred  acres  in  extent; 
and  notwithstanding  that  we  have  thousands  of  acres  as  wild  as  when  the  red 
man's  fires  went  out,  yet  we  venture  the  assertion  that  no  State  in  the  Union,  of 
our  age,  is  as  much  affected  as  is  ours  by  this  spirit  of  unrest,  which  drives  the 
emigrant  wagon  across  vast  sandy  deserts  to  California,  and  over  rocky  mountains 
to  Oregon  and  the  Pacifia  «        • 

This  is  the  grand  exciting  side  of  the  picture.  Turn  it  in  another  light  and 
study  it,  and  the  effect  is  by  no  means  so  agreeable  to  the  reflective  mind.  The 
spirit  of  unrest  follows  into  the  bosom  of  society,  makes  a  man  a  feverish  being, 
unable  to  take  root  any  where.  He  leads  socially  and  physically  the  uncertain  life 
of  a  tree  transplanted  from  place  to  place.  Much  as  we  admire  the  energy  of  our 
people,  we  value  no  less  the  love  of  order,  the  obedience  to  law^  the  security  and 
repose  of  society,  the  love  of  home  and  the  partiality  to  localities  endeared  by 
birth  or  adoption,  of  which  it  is  in  some  degree  the  antagonist;  and  we  are  there- 
fore more  and  more  convinced  that  whatever  tends,  without  checking  due  energy 
of  character,  bnt  to  develop  along  with  it  certain  virtues  that  will  keep  it  within 
due  bounds,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  boon  to  all  who  love  to  see  vast  forests  con- 
verted into  homes  of  law-loving  and  peaceful  inhabitants. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  strongly  horticulture  contributes  to  the  development  of 
local  attachments;  in  it  lies  the  most  powerful  philter  that  civilized  man  has  ever 
found  to  charm  him  to  one  spot  of  earth.  It  transports  what  is  only  a  wild  prairie 
or  woodland  and  a  bleak  aspect  <*  into  an  Eden  of  interest  and  delights ;"  it  makes 
all  the  difference  between  "  Arabia  the  blest)"  and  a  pine  barren ;  it  gives  a  bit  of 
soil  snch  an  importance  in  the  ejea  of  its  possessor,  that  he  finds  it  more  attractive 
than  countless  acres  devoted  to  »ny  other  purpose;  in  other  words,  it  contains  the 
mind  and  soul  of  the  man,  materialized  in  many  of  the  direst  and  richest  forms  of 
nature,  so  that  he  looks  upon  it  as  tearing  himself  up  root  and  branch  to  move  a 
mile  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  Do  we  need  to  say  more  to  prove  that  horti- 
culture is  the  real  panacea  that  binds  man  more  to  one  spot  of  earth  than  all  other 
influences  combined?  In  &ct,  it  is  the  real  application  to  permanently  settle  man- 
kind; 'tis  horticulture  then  that  gives  us  permanent  residents,  who  improve  prai- 
ries and  woodlands,  converting  the  natural  bleakness  of  our  country  into  Eldens  of 
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repose  and  happiness.  It  also  exerts  a  verj  beneficial  icfloence  among  the  youth 
of  our  State,  adding  to  their  pleasure  and  enjoyment,  enconraging  a  home  feeling 
which  is  very  seldom  lost  sight  of,  increases  the  attractions  of  the  farm,  whereby 
oor  young  men  are  induced  to  become  tillers  of  the  soil  instead  of  seeking  employ- 
ment in  our  cities  and  towns,  where  disappointment  awaits  them  at  almost  every 
step. 

As  to  the  variety  of  fruits  grown  in  our  State  much  might  be  said,  and  volumes 
might  be  written,  concerning  their  adaptation  to  certain  localities ;  for  while  some 
varieties  succeed  perfectly  in  some  sections  of  our  State,  and  utterly  fail  in  others ; 
in  cases  the  differences  in  soil  produce  the  change,  while  in  others  it  is  caused  by 
difference  in  temperature,  exposure,  &c.  More  experience  is  needed  before  we  can 
arrive  at  definite  conclusions  in  this  particular.  For  instance,  rarieties  known  to 
succeed  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  when  grown  north,  are  only  second  rate, 
md  rice  versa.  To  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  we  can  only  arrive  at  general  oon- 
dutfioDS ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  extensive  variety  which  is  being 
grown  in  most  sections  of  the  State  with  good  success  and  known  to  possess  great 
merit  The  varieties  of  fruits  in  our  State  are  very  extensive,  among  which  will  be 
found  representatives  from  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  having  been  brought 
here  by  the  early  settlers  under  local  names ;  hence  the  confusion  in  our  nomen- 
clature, which  is  rapioUy  giving  way  under  the  influence  of  our  State  and  County 
Agricultural  Societies. 

But  for  the  modus  operandi  of  fruit  culture  we  can  only  refer  to  the  works  alrea- 
dy published  for  general  descriptions  and  modes  of  cultivation  to  be  adopted.  I 
may  be  allowed  to  remark  here,  however,  that  the  proper  mode  of  culture  to  be 
adopted  in  the  west  is  &r  different  from  the  one  generally  entertained  or  found  in 
eastern  publications. 

Our  climate  is  more  varied  and  changeable  at  times  during  December  and  Feb- 
ruary. The  mercury  indicates  forty-five  and  fifty  degrees,  and  in  a  very  few  hours 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  it  bek>w  zero,*  often  blighting  our  hopes  as  to  the  next 
fruit  crop,  and  proving  disastrous  to  young  trees.  These  occurrences,  like  most 
others,  may  be  prevented  if  a  course  of  judicious  cultivation  is  adopted.  And  the 
first  reqoisite  is  a  thorongh  and  practical  understanding  of  the  wants  and  require- 
ments of  fruit  trees.  These  we  shall  in  brief  endeavor  to  give.  Orchards,  where 
low  heads  have  been  formed,  are  found  to  bear  earlier,  better,  and  more  uniform 
crops,  besides  being  more  hardy  than  those  which  have  been  trimmed  up,  as  the 
saying  is,  as  high  as  one  can  reach.  There  are  thousands  of  trees  in  oor  State  of 
the  latter  description,  ai»d  it  will  be  found  on  examination,  that  most  of  these 
trees  have  been  blown  over  by  strong  south-west  winds  to  an  angle  of  fiileen  to 
twenty  degrees,  causing  the  sun  to  strike  them,  the  efiect  of  which  is,  that  all  such 
tieet  with  hardly  an  exoeption,  are  dead  on  said  ^outh^east  side  from  the  main 
Hmba  to  the  ground.  Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  this  part  of 
our  subject  will  find  that  we  are  not  wide  from  the  mark;  thej  will  also  observe 
that  low  topped  trees  are  never  affected  in  this  wise— -hence  the  very  general  popu- 
larity of  the  Yellow  Bellflower  the  State  over.  Its  low  and  drooping  head  forms  a 
pfotection  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  both  by  diverting  the  sun's  rays  from  the  body 

•This  wlU  oDlj  ippli  in  tlM  nortlMrD  pact  of  ttie  State. 
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of  the  tree,  and  affording  i^  protection  iq  the  form  of  limbs  and  otherwise  daring 
winter. 

These  remarks  apply  to  all  fruits,  especially  the  Apple  and  Pear.  Of  the  par- 
ticulars of  fruit  culture,  it  is  here  unnecessary  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  the  vari- 
ous modes.  All  are  rery  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  good  culture,  and  also 
of  good  and  careful  planting,  under  draining,  mulching,  cutting,  and  purching  in, 
and  the  mode  of  shortening  in  peach  trees,  dwarfs  of  all  descriptions,  &c. 

Below  will  be  found  lists  and  descriptions  of  some  of  the  principal  fruits  which 
have  been  recommended  for  cultivation  in  our  State,  both  north  and  south  of  the 
national  road. 

List  of  Apples  recommended  for  general  culiivaium  South  of  the  National 

Road. 

1.  Pryor  s  Red« — Sise  medium,  regular,  mostly  covered  with  russet  and 
stripes  of  dull  red — keeps  well  till  April  and  May.  The  tree  grows  slowly,  but 
bears  regular  and  large  crops  of  fair  fine  fruit     Succeeds  best  on  rich  deep  soil 

2.  Cannon  Pearmain. — Medium,  yellowish,  with  pale  red  stripes.  Grows 
well^  and  bears  regular  crops.  Keeps  well  to  piid-summer;  profitable  for  market 
culture. 

3.  Michael  Henry  Pippin. — ^Oneof  the  popular  fruits,  succeeding  well  south  and 
west  Medium,  conical,  yellowish  green ;  flesh  fine,  tender,  Juicy,  and  sweet — ^val- 
uable for  culinary  purposest  bakes  beantifuUy  in  from  November  to  April.  This 
variety  is  often  confounded  with  White  Winter  Pearmain,  bat  we  think  them  dis- 
tinct, though  very  much  alike.  The  latter  is  more  regular  in  form,  and  often  flush* 
ed  on  one  side.     Both  valuable  varifetiea 

4.  Yellow  Bellflower,  is  very  popular  and  fine  large ;  a  yellow  fleshed  rich  firnit, 
not  as  juicy  and  sprightly  as  the  Ortley. 

5.  Ortley,  (Green  Bellflower,  &c.,)  a  large  oblong  apple  of  the  first  quality;  skin 
smooth,  pale  yellowish  white,  becoming  fine  yellow  at  maturity ;  oore  Urge,  flesh 
white,  fine  grained,  brisk,  mild,  but  acid ;  very  sprightly ;  a  better  grower  than  the 
Yellow  Bellflower;  has  more  admirers,  and  is  a  very  fine  fruit 

6.  Newtown  Pipping—Large,  very  popular,  and  well  known  all  over  the  State,  of 
the  first  quality, 

7.  Summer  Queen  is  much  grown  for  market,  bears  large  and  uniform  good 
crops;  not  regarded  as  a  desert  fruit;  cooks  well,  and  shoold  be  in  ev^ry  orchard. 

8.  Early  Harvest  (Prince's),  our  best  early  tart  apple,  grows  well  but  beats  spai^ 
ingly.  Tree  hardy^is  very  popular,  and  always  commands  the  first  price  in  the 
market 

9.  Carolina  Bed  June.— This,  of  all  our  apples,  is  the  most  valuable  as  an  early 
market  fruit  Size,  medium  to  large;  form,  oblong;  yellow  groand,  clouded  and 
splashed  with  dark  red;  almost  black  in  exposed  specimens;  upright  slender  grow- 
er, profuse  bearer,  and  from  its  fine  appearance,  and  fair,  uniform  sise,  is  saleable. 
A  peculiarity  of  the  tree  is,  it  retains  its  foliage  nearly  all  winter  on  young  trees. 
Distinct  from  Early  Red  Margaret 

10.  American  Golden  Russet^  (Sheep  Nose).— Small  roundish  ovate,  maseted 
on  a  bright  yellow  surface,  with  marks  and  splashes  of  red  on  one  side  in  exposed 
specimens    This  is  a  fruit  of  the  best  quality.    Bears  finely,  March  or  April 
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11.  Batter,  (Sweot  Bellflower). — ^Thisisawell  known  anc^popalar  fruit,  sonCb. 
It  is  used  extensively  in  manufacturing  apple  butter.  FonUi  large  flatiab ;  not  an 
apple  worthy  of  cultivation  except  for  the  purposes  above  speeified. 

12.  Newtown  Spitzenburg,  (Vandevere  of  New  York,  Ox-Eye  of  Ohio  and  In- 
diana).— A  moderate  and  regular  bearer ;  fruit  of  the  first  quality. 

13.  Rawls'  Janette,  (Neverfail). — Medium  to  small ;  large  at  the  south;  round 
and  regular;  fat  at  base;  striped,  and  splashed  with  pale  red,  becoming  yellowish 
at  maturity,  with  a  refreshing,  juicy  and  sprightly  flavor ;  always  retains  its  flavor, 
and  keeps  well  until  May  and  June ;  in  fact  almost  the  only  apple  in  market  after 
April.  This  is  the  most  valuable  fruit,  as  a  single  variety,  of  the  long  keepers  in 
our  State.     Very  popular  and  well  known,  both  north  and  south. 

14.  Wine  Sap. — Very  popular,  and  generally  ranks  as  A  No.  one  in  all  collec- 
tions. Bears  good  and  very  uniform  crops ;  of  highly  colored  medium  sieed  spec- 
imens; in  use  from  November  to  April.  One  of  the  very  best  fruits  for  culinary 
purposes. 

15.  Herefordshire  Pearmain. — Medium;  flattened;  dark  red,  with  ground  work 
of  russet  and  yellow;  a  very  rich  yellow  flesh,  and  a  very  desirabUnrariety.  Reg- 
ular bearer;  November  to  January. 

16.  Gabriel — Fruit  medium,  roundish  conical ;  striped  and  splashed  with  pale 
red ;  good  bearer.  Fruit  of  the  best  quality,  resembling  the  Famense  in  flavor 
and  sprightlisess,  but  a  richer  fruit  Flesh  yellowish,  juicy, a  mild  subacid  flavor. 
November  to  December. 

17.  Rambo. — ^This  old  and  well  known  variety  attains  the  greatest  perfection 
bordering  the  Ohio;  is  much  admired  by  all,  and  especially iby  those  who  do  not 
relish  very  acid  varieties.  It  is  much  grown  as  a  market  apple  and  always  sella 
One  of  the  best  growers,  forming  a  fine  large  orchard  tree.  November  to  Feb- 
ruary. 

18.  Limber  Twig. — ^A  popular  variety,  much  grown  at  the  west;  is  much  ad- 
mired as  a  long  keeper,  being  in  perfection  from  April  to  June,  which,  together 
with  its  large,  fine  appearance,  makes  it  one  of  our  first  class  long  keeping  fruits. 
The  tree  is  very  hardy,  seldom  attacked  by  blight,  kc. 

19.  Jonathan. — This  resembles  very  nearly  the  qualities  of  the  Wine  Sap;  is 
larger,  a  better  keeper,  darker  colored,  oflen  nearly  black,  but  does  not  bear  as 
profusely,  nor  is  the  fruit  as  juicy  and  rich.  '  A  fruit  that  should  be  in  all  collec- 
tions. 

There  are  many  other  varieties  which  might  be  recommended  of  the  first  quality,, 
but  time  and  space  will  not  allow  me  to  extend  the  list  at  present. 

List  of  Apples  recommended  for  general  cultivation  North  of  the  National 

Road. 

As  included  as  above,  Nos.  3,  4,  5.  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  12,  13, 14,  15,  17,  and  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Swaar. — ^This  truly  valuable  fruit  maintains  its  original  character;  large,  flatish. 
Season  of  maturity  firom  January  to  March. 

Baldwin.— This  old  and  valuable  apple  succeeds  even  as  well  here  as  in  Massa- 
chusetts, where  it  is  said  three-fbarths  of  the  apples  in  market,  afier  March,  are  ai 

A.  B,-16 
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this  variety.    An  elegant  grower ;  bears  earlv  and  Abundantly ;  does  not  siieeeed 
OB  the  prairies,  bnt  is  all  tbat  can  be  desired  on  other  soils. 

Fall  Pippin  seems  well  adapted  to  onr  soil  and  climate;  is  large  and  fair,  and 
always  ont-sells  any  other  apple  in  its  season;  should  not  be  confounded  with  Hol- 
land Pippin,  as  it  is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten;  the  latter  being  a  summer  frait  of 
inferior  quality,  except  for  cooking. 

Sweet  Bough. — ^This  old  and  well  esteemed  fruit  also  finds  a  comfortable  home 
in  our  western  soil.     Very  popular  and  much  grown  for  market 

Pomme  Grise. — This  little  fayorite  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being,  although 
Rmall,  one  of  the  very  best  fruits  for  the  table ;  bears  abundantly,  and  is  in  use 
much  longer  than  most  apples.     Season,  November  to  March. 

Domine. — A  good  grower ;  bears  early  and  very  abundant  crops  of  large,  fine 
Mpecimens ;  always  fair,  commanding  the  first  price.  This  must  become  very  pop- 
ular. 

Peck*8  Pleasant — A  large,  fine  appearing  fruit,  and  promises  to  become  one  of 
the  best    January  to  March. 

Qolden  Sweet — A  somewhat  rapid  but  sprawling  grower ;  a  productive  and  val- 
uable fruit;  in  demand  for  baking,  coming  in  immediately  after  Sweet  Bough,  and 
continuing  some  time  in  use.  Not  as  well  adapted  to  prairie  as  other  soils.  In 
use  from  September  to  October. 

Tolman  Sweeting. — Not  much  cultivated  because  not  generally  known.  It  at^ 
tains  fine  perfection,  and  is  rapidly  coming  into  public  favor. 

Bellmont,  (Gate  or  Waxen). — Retains  its  eastern  reputation,  being  in  all  west- 
em  collections  A  Nojk  1.  It  is  all  that  can  be  desired  in  a  rich,  pleasant,  sprightly 
fruit;  attains  great  beauty  in  our  State,  and  should  be  extensively  grown. 

Northern  Spy. — This  popular  eastern  variety  has,  as  yet,  disappointed  all  who 
have  grown  it  in  this  State.  It  attains  large  size  and  gpreat  beauty,  but  is  very 
tardy  in  coming  into  bearing ;  and  instead  of  keeping  until  spring,  has  in  nearly 
every  instance  ripened  in  December  and  January.  We  are  in  hopes  to  be  enabled 
to  speak  more  favorably  of  it  hereafter. 

Westfield  Seek-no«further. — Medium  to  large;  dark  bronze  color  when  taken  from 
the  tree,  with  clouds  and  stripes  of  dull  red,  becoming  a  bright,  rich  yellowish  color 
at  maturity.  Succeeds  best  on  a  loose  porous  north  hill  side,  when  it  is  very  fine. 
November  to  January. 

Large  Yellow  Bough. — Medium  to  large;  later  and  distinct  from  Sweet  Bough, 
and  by  some  regarded  superior;  was  brought  from  Virginia  some  twenty  years 
sinca     A  fruit  of  the  first  quality  as  an  early  autumn  variety. 

Fameuse,  (Snow  Apple). — This  exquisitely  and  beautiful  desert  fruit  attains  the 
best  perfection,  and  universally  admired.     Should  be  in  every  collection. 

Hubbardston  Nonsuch. — ^Very  large,  bright  red  and  yellow  ground,  clouded  with 
deep  red.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  apples  grown,  commanding  the  first  price  in 
the  market;  a  very  rapid  and  fine  grower;  bears  large  and  uniform  crops;  in  good 
keeping  until  March,  when  it  is  all  that  can  be  desired ;  retains  its  freshness  a  long 
nme. 

Jersey  Sweet — Medium  roundish,  yellow,  nearly  covered  with  stripes  of  pale 
ted;  finegrained,  juicy  and  sweet     October. 

Cloth  of  Gold. — Large,  roundish  flattened;  bright  yellow,  with  fine  russet  specks. 
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Very  yalnable  as  a  market  frait  from  ito  large  aize  and  fine  appearance.  Late 
antamn.  i 

Esopns  Spitzenbttrg. — This  old  and  popular  frnit  attain8.great  perfection  in  moat 
sectioBB,  and  is  all  that  eonld  be  asked  for  as  a  first  rate  winter  (rait.  Is  in  prime 
eating  order  from  December  to  Febroarj. 

We  shall  of  coarse  be  ezcased  from  giving  any  more  descriptions,  but  below  will 
be  fonnd  a  list,  which  we  find  in  the  March  number  of  the  "  Horticultarist,"  by  P. 
Barry,  of  Rochester,  which,  as  there  stated,  will  be  found  valuable  as  a  table  of 
reference  as  to  the  relative  valne  or  popularity  of  the  various  varieties  of  fruits. 
8pace  will  not  allow  me  to  give  the  names  of  the  States  in  which  the  variety  has 
been  recommended.  The  figures  following  the  name  gives  the  number  of  States 
in  which  the  variety  has  been  recommended : 


APPLHS. 


Danver's  Winter  Sweet 6 

Williams' Favoi:riie 6 

American  Summer  Pea^main 3 

Summer  Queen 7 

Maiden's  Blush 7 

Porter 7 

Oravenstein 7 

Vsadevere 5 

Newtown  Pippin JO 

Rsmbo 9 

Golden  Russet  ( American ) 4 

HoUand  Pippm 3 

Summer  Rcj8« 7 

Fall  Pippin 9 

Bellmoiit 7 

Hubbardnton  Nonsuch 5 

Golden  Sweet 3 

Red  Astrachan 8 


Jonathan 3 

Early  S  rawberry 3 

Fameuse 6 

Siuukeh'iuse .*. ..  4 

Wine  Sap 5 

Rawles' Janett 3 

BaldwiD 9 

Roxbury  Russeting 9 

N-nhern  Spy 3 

Rhoilo  Island  Greening 10 

Swaar 4 

Esopus  Bpitzenburg 8 

Early  Harvest 13 

Sweet  fiouffh l3 

Yellow  Befl  flower 13 

Fallawater 3 

Ortley 3 

Lady  Apple 3 


P£AR8. 


Tyson 8 

Dearbora'a  Seedling 9 

Beorr«s  Base 7 

Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa 5 

Louise  Botine  a'Jerwy 13 

Van  Mods  Leou  de  Clerc 3 

Madelioe 10 

Elisabeth 3 

Beurre  d'Amalis -5 

StGhislain 6 

Doveuned'Ete 8 

Juiieone 8 

Beurre  Diel 7 

Flemish  Beauty 8 

Fondante  d' Automne 8 

Winter  Nelis 11 

Andrews 6 

Heatheot 4 

Ooondago 3 

Kapoleon 5 

Bloxdgood 8 

Bartleit 13 

Sickel 13 

Duehesie  d'Angouleme «  ...  13 


Beurre  d'Aremberg 3 

LeOlerc 7 

Beurre  Brown 4 

Beurre  Goub  It 3 

Marie  Louise 7 

Duchesse  d'Oileans 3 

Frederick  of  Wurtemburg 5 

Beurre  Giffard 6 

Paradise  d' Automne 3 

Rosteiser 7 

Waahington 4 

Stevens' Genessee 3 

Urbaniste 6 

Doyenne  Boassouck 3 

White  Doyenne 11 

Passe  Oolmar 5 

Brandywine 4 

Fulton 4 

Easter  Beurre 7 

Dix 5 

Glout  Morceau 9 

Beurre  d'Aitjou 4 

OovenneGris 3 

Bttffum • 
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PSAOBSS. 


Barlj  Tillotson.. 4 

O«orge  the  Fourth 4 

Orawford'8  Early 6 

Orawford'f  Late 5 

EarljTork ••6 

Oroftse  Mignonna 4 


Morria  White.J ,...  6 

Large  Earlf  Tork 5 

Red  Rareripe 4 

LemoD  Olinntone 3 

OldmizoD  Olingstone 5 

Tellow  Alberge 4 


PLUMS. 


Green  Gage 8 

Lawrenee'a  Pavorite 4 

WaahiDgUNi 8 

JefferM>n 5 

Ooe'a Golden  Drop.. 4 


Halin^s  Saperb 3 

Imperial  Gage 4 

Smith's  Orleaoa 7 

Lombard 4 


CHSRUUS. 


iselle  de  OhoUy 7 

Yellow  Spanish 9 

MajDoke 11 

Kentish  Morello 5 

BlackEagle 8 

Ston 10 


Early  Purple 5 

Got.  Wood 3 

Black  Tartarian 18 

Kapoleon  Bigarreau 10 

English  Morello 5 

American  Amber 3 


APRICOTS. 

Feaeh 4  1  Breda. 

Hoorpark 5 


Blruge. 


Orange 3 

Portugal 2 


NKCTARENES. 

..    4  I  Early  Violet 4 

QUINCES. 

Apple  Qnince 3 


OaUwba. 

IsabeUa 11 


JIARDY  ORAPBS  FOR  OUT-BOOR  CULTUKK. 

9  I  Clinton 3 


CURRANTS. 


RedDntch 6 

^tck  Naples 4 

White  Dutch 8 


May's  V  ictoria 4 

White  Grape 3 

Enight*6  Sweet  Red S 


KASPBBRRIKS. 

RedAntworp 7  I  Pastolff 7 

White  or  Yellow  Antwerp 5  |  Franconia 6 

STRAfTBERRIBS. 


Horey's  Seedling 11 

Jeoney's  Seedling. .! 4 

Large  Earlr  Scanet 7 

McAToy'fe  Superior 3 

Barr's  New  Pine 4 


Boston  Pine 4 

Hudson 4 

Black  Prince 4 

Iowa » 


There  are  many  other  fruits  in  our  State  which  promise  well;  great  numbers  of 
which  doubtless  possess  superior  excellence;  and  we  would  most  earnestly  urge  Ike 
prodnction  of  new  seedling  fruits,  which  would  be  already  acclimated  to  our  soil 
and  climate.  Much  good  might  be  accomplished  in  this  way.  Will  our  horticol- 
taral  friends  tnra  their  attention  in  this  direction  ? 
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ON  THE  SOILS  OF  INDIANA. 

BY   IGNATIUS   BROWN,    OF   MASION   COUNTY. 


The  word  soilj  as  defined  by  the  best  lexicographers,  means  "  the  compotind 
tabstances  which  form  the  upper  or  surface  layer  of  the  earth."  The  obi'eet  of  this 
essay,  therefore,  will  be  the  consideration  of  those  substances  with  reference  to 
their  positions,  kinds,  and  combinations  in  the  several  divisions  of  the  State. 

In  this  consideration  it  shonld  not  be  expected  that  the  components  of  soils 
pecnliar  to  limited  localities  should  be  specified.  A  volume  would  be  required  to 
perform  such  a  work  adequately;  and  the  collection  of  so  many  details  would 
sacrifice  the  brevity  and  clearness  required  in  a  mere  essay.  Besides  this,  the 
analysis  of  these  peculiar  soils,  as  well  as  those  which  are  the  most  widely  found, 
are  entirely  wanting;  thus  rendering  it  almost  impossible  to  write  either  a  general 
or  detailed  work  on  the  subject  We  are  therefore  compelled  to  resort  to  the  com- 
position of  the  different  geological  fisrmations  for  data  which  the  laboratory  should 
furnish,  and  to  speak  only  of  the  soils  which  are  most  important  and  most  widely 
found. 

Soils  are  generally  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  the  surface  rocks,  and 
their  composition  is  governed  by  that  of  the  underlying  strata.  This  is  the  general 
mle  where  no  disturbances  have  occurred,  but  of  all  rules  it  perhaps  is  the  one 
most  liable  to  exceptions.  This  disintegration  is  effected  by  the  combined  action 
of  air,  water,  and  carbonic  acid,  and  occurs  most  rapidly  in  regions  where  the 
climate  is  subject  to  the  greatest  and  most  sudden  alternations  of  heat  and  cold. 
We  therefore  find  it  progressing  most  rapidly  near  the  summits  of  mountains 
and  in  high  northern  latitudes,  where  these  conditions  are  fully  filled.  Allowance 
must  also  be  made  for  the  composition  of  the  different  formations,  as  those  of  a 
loose  friable  texture  disintegrate  much  faster  than  the  harder  and  more  compact 
varieties. 

Soils,  as  a  general  rule,  being  formed  from  the  underlying  strata,  we  should 
glance  hastily  at  the  geological  features  of  the  State  before  taking  up  the  subject 
at  length.  The  lower  and  upper  Silurian  limestones  underlie  two-thirds  of  the 
State.  The  first  occupies  a  triangle  in  the  southeast  comer,  bounded  on  the  west 
by  a  line  running  from  Madison  along  the  west  lines  of  Franklin,  Fayette,  and 
Wayne  counties,  and  leaving  the  State  near  the  south  line  of  Randolph ;  the  lat- 
ter, or  cliff  limestone,  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  State  to  the  north,  and  is 
bounded  west  by  a  zigzag  line  which  passes  from  New  Albany  north,  near  Indian 
apoHs,  and  curving  so  as  to  cross  the  Wabash,  near  Delphi,  it  reaches  the  Illinois 
line  a  few  miles  south  of  Beaver  Lake.  Then  comes  a  belt  of  argillaceous  sand- 
stone, ten  or  twenty  miles  wide,  which  follows  the  same  general  direction  and 
forms  the  range  of  **  knobs  "  to  the  N.  N.  W.  of  New  Albany.  To  the  west  of  this 
is  a  belt  of  dolomitic  mountain  limestone,  several  miles  in  width,  also  reaching  to 
llie  N.  N.  W.  To  the  west  of  this,  and  occupying  the  balance  of  the  State,  it  the 
carboniferous  group,  consisting  of  thin  beds  of  sandstones,  shales,  slates,  Hme« 
•tones,  clays,  coal,  and  iron  ore. 
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It  wonld  be  nieless  to  indulge  in  specalations  concerning  the  cbaracter  and 
qnantity  of  the  soila  which  originally  covered  these  several  formations;  for  if  anj 
existed  they  were  snbsequentlj  disturbed  to  such  an  extent  that  no  portion  of  the 
State  fully  retains  them.  The  cause  which  effected  this  general  transformation  ta 
termed  "  the  drifl."  and  its  agency  has  been  almost  exclusive  in  the  formation  of 
our  present  soils.  The  causes  which  produced  it,  or  the  period  in  which  it  oc- 
curred cannot  be  ascertained;  but  it  must  have  taken  place  after  the  main  topo- 
graphical features  of  the  State  were  already  settled.  This  is  inferable  from  the 
difference  in  the  depth,  extent,  and  relative  position  of  its  deposits  in  different 
places;  and  to  understand  these  differences  it  will  be  necessary  to  speak  for  a 
moment  of  the  topography  of  the  Stata  It  occupies  a  part  of  the  table  land 
'  dividing  the  waters  of  the  St  Lawrence  from  those  of  the  Oul£  The  northern 
verge  of  this  table  land  crosses  the  State  through  Lake,  Porter,  St.  Joseph,  Kos- 
ciusko, Noble,  and  Dekalb  counties,  and  from  thence  the  ground  slopes  towards  the 
north.  Its  southern  verge  is  fonnd  in  the  range  of  counties  bordering  on  or  near 
the  Ohio  river,  and  follows  the  general  direction  of  that  stream.  Its  surface  is 
somewhat  depressed  in  the  central  portions,  forming  a  slightly  basin  shaped  cavity, 
with  a  gentle  dip  from  the  Ohio  line  to  the  Mississippi  river,  and  is  drained  by  a 
system  of  streams  whose  valleys  gradually  deepen  and  widen  as  they  pursue  a 
S.  S.  W.  course.  By  keeping  these  general  features  in  mind,  it  will  be  easy  to  un- 
derstand the  effects  they  produced  on  the  drifl  current  in  the  different  parts  of  its 
course. 

It  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  the  drift  came  from  the  north,  and  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  its  materials  are  not  originally  found  in  the  State;  but  it  is 
also  evident,  from  the  character  of  its  central  and  southern  deposits,  that  its  action 
on  our  formations  has  nevertheless  been  very  considerable  Its  composition,  how- 
ever, is  so  nearly  identical  in  the  greater  part  of  the  State,  that  it  may  be  treated 
as  such;  and,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  heretofore  adopted,  its  peculiarities  will  be 
disregarded  and  the  general  characteristics  only  be  noticed.  Its  materials,  derived 
from  all  kinds  of  rocks,  and  varying  in  siate  from  the  minute  particles  of  compact 
drifl  clay  up  to  the  heavy  coarse  gravel  and  large  granite  boulders  of  the  streams 
and  prairies,  have  been  ground  together  and  most  intimately  mixed  by  the  action 
of  water,  forming  a  soil  better  fitted  in  many  respecta  for  all  kinds  of  vegetation 
than  any  other  of  equal  extent  in  the  world.  The  deposits  are  deepest  and 
coarsest  in  its  northern  and  central  portions,  while  a  thin,  clayey  soil,  partially 
mixed  with  the  debris  of  the  underlying  strata,  is  often  its  only  mark  in  the 
southern. 

Though  many  substances  exist  in  soils,  few  are  really  useful ;  and  the  most  im- 
portant ones  exist  in  the  smallest  proportions.  The  indispensable  constituents  are 
silica,  alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  iron,  the  alkalies,  and  their  phosphates  and  car- 
bonates, ammonia,  air,  water,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  oxidized  carbon,  silica. 
alumina,  and  lime,  form  the  basis  of  all  soils,  and,  with  the  phosphates  and  car- 
bonates of  magnesia,  form  the  tissues  of  all  kinds  of  vegetation.  The  remaining 
constituents  act  as  the  food  of  plants,  and  though  not  so  great  in  quantity  are  still 
indispensably  necessary.  Silex,  or  sand,  is  the  largest  component,  and  with 
alumina  and  lime  it  is  the  base  of  all  soils.  Soils  are  porous,  warm,  and  pervioua 
to  water  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  silex  they  contain.    It  varies  in  our  soila 
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from  SO  up  to  95  per  cent,  bnt  ia  not  in  excess  under  80  per  oeni,  above  which, 
amoant  it  reqnires  annual  manaring.  Combined  with  alnmina  and  the  alkalies  it 
becomes  solable  and  enters  readily  into  the  cereals  and  grasses,  prodacing  strongs 
firm  stalks  and  bladea  New  ground  is  rich  in  soluble  silica,  and  the  cereals  and 
grasses  flourish  on  it  till  the  snpplj  is  exhausted.  Shales,  slates  and  feldspathie 
granites,  furnish  soluble  silica  in  large  amounts.  The  drift  formation  is  largely 
composed  of  these  materials. 

Ahimina  makes  a  soil  tough,  cold,  and  impervious  to  water;  with  organic  mat^ 
ter  and  silex  it  forms  the  base  of  all  soils.  Clay  is  a  silicate  ot  alumina,  and  is 
&r  superior  to  silex  in  its  capi^city  for  receiving  and  retaining  fertilizing  matter: 
unlike  silex,  it  rarely  enters  into  the  composition  of  vegetable  matter,  acting  more 
as  a  base  for  the  soil  than  a  constituent  of  the  plants. 

Lime,  in  the  form  of  carbonates  and  phosphates,  enters  largely  into  vegetable 
matter,  and  is  therefore  an  essential  element  By  acting  on  Uie  alkalies  it  sets 
fiee  the  soluble  silica,  making  the  latter  available  for  the  cereals  and  grasses.  It 
also  renders  clay  soils  more  jftorons  and  warmer.  It  is  the  cause  of  our  heavy 
forests,  and  its  presence  in  0nr  waters  proves  its  ample  quantity  in  the  soil 

Magnesia  is  furnished  by  all  the  rocks,  and,  in  the  form  of  phosphates,  is  the 
principal  ingredient  in  the  seeds  and  grains  of  our  cereals  and  grassea  It  forma 
the  germ,  while  lime  and  silex  form  the  stocks  and  stems  of  our  trees  and  cereals. 
It  is  quite  abundant  in  our  soils,  as  many  of  our  rocks  are  highly  magnesian. 

Phosphorus  combined  with  the  alkalies  and  iron  exists  in  all  organized  bodies. 
With  magnesia  it  forms  tiie  grains  of  cereals  and  grasses.  With  lime  it  forms  the 
trunks  of  trees.  It  is  soon  exhausted  by  cultivation  and  must  be  supplied.  The 
same  is  true  of  sulphur,  which  may  readily  be  restored  by  the  use  of  gypsum. 

The  alkalies  enter  largely  into  the  composition  of  vegetation,  and  their  absence 
would  render  a  soil  comparatively  barren.  When  deficient  they  should  be  supplied 
by  proper  fertilizers.  Ammonia  also  is  a  powerful  element  in  the  fertility  of  soils, 
but  it  is  rapidly  exhausted  by  cultivation.  It  can  be  readily  supplied  by  ordinary 
stable  manure  Clay  rapidly  absorbs  ammonia  and  retains  it  better  than  any 
other  soil 

In  addition  to  the  elements  already  named,  good  soils  should  possess  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  organic  and  vegetable  matter;  and  in  all  respects  we  may  assert  that 
no  soil  combines  all  these  elements  more  completely  than  that  of  the  great  drift 
region  of  the  west  The  vegetable  and  organic  matter  in  some  localities  in  this 
State  forms  regular  beds,  amounting  to  forty  or  hdj  per  cent  of  the  surface  soil. 
Such  localities  are  only  equalled  by  "  the  valley  of  the  Nile,"  and  had  they  the 
climate  of  Egypt  they  would  prove  equally  productive. 

Having  briefly  specified  the  difierent  useful  elements  of  the  soil,  and  the  offices 
which  each  one  perlonns,  we  will  resume  the  consideration  of  the  drift  soil,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  chemical  analyses,  must  rely  once  more  on  the  uncertain  data 
afforded  by  its  general  composition. 

The  drift  formation  in  ibis  State  may  be  divided  into  three  general  divisions. 
This  dirision  is  made  not  only  for  differences  in  the  character  of  the  soils,  but  also 
for  the  purposes  of  comparison.  The  lines  separating  them  are  arbitrarily  drawn, 
as  the  composition  of  the  soil  in  each  division  changes  so  gradually  into  that  of 
the  next  that  it  is  impossible  to  ^x  any  certain  limits  between  them.    Localities 
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may  be  found  in  each  divkioii  whose  eotls  resemUe  those  of  another;  but  in  com* 
paring  the  whole  soHace  of  one  dmsion  with  that  of  the  next^  we  find  a  material 
difference  existing  between  them. 

The  first  or  northexqi  one  includes  the  immediate  valley  of  the  Wabash  and  ex- 
tends to  the  northern  line  of  the  State.  Its  characteristics  prevail,  in  many 
instances,  to  a  considerable  distance  south  of  the  Wabash,  but  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience the  line  maj  pass  near  the  valley  of  that  stream.  There  is  a  disparity  in 
the  character  of  its  -eastern  and  western  portions,  the  former  assiniilating  to  the 
central  division.  The  drift  deposits  are  thinner  in  the  west  and  contain  more 
sand,  gravel,  and  boulders,  with  a  less  proportion  of  lime ;  but  to  compensate  for 
this  it  contains  a  very  large  proportion  of  organic  and  vegetable  matter,  re^Iarly 
stratified  in  places  and  forming  firom  thirty  to  sixty  per  cent  of  the  immediate 
snrface  soil  It  is  consequently  porous,  and,  being  situated  on  horiaeontal  beds  of 
clay  or  compact  limestone,  receives  and  retains  a  laige  quantity  of  water.  Afler 
its  superabundant  moisture  is  removed  by  ditching  and  draining,  no  portion  of  the 
west  will  surpass  it  in  the  production  of  our  staple  crops;  its  large  proportion  of 
soluble  silica  and  vegetable  matter  especially  fitting  it  for  their  growth.  On  ac- 
count of  its  porous  nature,  however,  it  will  lose  fertilizing  matter  faster  than  sdils 
containing  a  greater  per  centage  of  clay.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  northern 
division  contains  more  clay  and  a  lander  per  centage  of  lime  than  the  western 
doea  The  soil,  therefore,  is  tougher  and  colder,  and  better  fitted  to  sustain  a 
heavy  growth  of  timber;  in  which  respect  it  closely  resembles  the  soils  of  the  cen- 
tral division.  In  the  northern  part  it  is  quite  sandy,  while  in  the  south  it  becomes 
a  strong  clay,  and  is  in  all  respects  the  same  soil  with  that  found  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  central  division — it  is  a  more  durable  soil  and  retains  fertilisers 
longer  than  those  in  the  western  portions ;  but  in  many  places  it  will  require 
draining  to  make  it  available  for  agricultural  purposes. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  southern  line  of  the  central  division,  but  it  may  be  drawn 
southwest  from  Fayette  county  until  it  includes  the  greater  part  of  Bartholomew, 
when,  bending  north  and  west  to  the  valley  of  White  river,  it  follows  that  stream 
to  the  Wabash.  The  immediate  valleys  of  the  Whitewater,  and  the  Patoka  branch 
of  White  river,  may  also  be  included  in  this  division.  In  consequence  of  its  de- 
pressed or  basin  shape  this  region  retained  a  much  larger  amount  of  the  drift 
materials  than  either  of  the  others,  the  deposits  varying  from  fifteen  to  fifty  feet  in 
depth,  and  in  some  places  even  more.  It  also  contains  a  very  large  amount  of 
limestone  gravel,  derived  most  probably  frpm  the  cliff  and  corniferous  limestone  of 
the  north.  Clay  beds  of  variable  thickness  generally  rest  on  this  gravel  deposit, 
forming  a  durable  and  retentive  subsoil,  well  calculated  to  sustain  the  surface  soil 
and  generally  well  drained  by  the  underlying  gravel  The  surface  contains  more 
alumina  and  lime,  with  less  organic  and  vegetable  matter,  than  the  soil  in  the 
northwestern  part  lof  the  State,  and  is  therefore  more  compact,  retentive,  and 
durable.  It  is  highly  favorable  to  the  production  of  heavy  forests  of  hard  woods, 
and  produces  the  staple  crops  of  the  country  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Wherever 
the  clay  prevails  to  excess — ^and  it  does  in  some  localities  in  this  division — the  soil 
will  be  too<compact  and  cold  to  produce  good  crops,  unless  it  is  thoroughly  under- 
drained  .or  modified  by  a  mixture  of  sand  or  lime.  The  soils  of  the  river  valleya 
in  the  eentral  division  closely  assimilate  in  composition  to  those  of  the  north* 
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western  parts  of  tbe  State;  and  m  they  cover  eztensiTe  areu,  and  play  an  im- 
portant pari  in  the  prodactton  of  onr  staple  crops,  they  should  also  be  taken  into 
eonsideration.  Taking  it  altogether  the  central  division*  probably  affords  a  greater 
amohni  of  durable  and  prodnctive  soil  than  either  of  the  others ;  and  the  time  will 
come  when  it  will  generally  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  agricultnral  region 
in  the  State.  Although  this  division  is  generally  level,  the  underlying  gravel  beds 
act' thoroughly  as  underdrains  in  keeping  its  surface  dry;  and  where,  as  in  Boone 
and  some  other  counties,  we  find  the  surface  saturated  with  water,  we  may  safely 
ascribe  it  to  the  compact  clayey  subsoil  which  reposes  on  the  gravel  By  catting 
through  this  subsoil  in  many  different  places  the  water  can  easily  be  removed  to 
the  gravel  below. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  composition  of  the  soil  in  the  several  portions 
of  the  southern  division.  This  is  due  to  three  primaiy  causes:  first,  the  soil 
afforded  by  the  decomposition  of  the  surface  rocks  has  been  largely  mingled  with 
the  drift  deposits;  second,  the  effect  of  the  drift  on  the  high  broken  grounds  is 
less  than  in  the  valleys,  but  far  inferior  in  both  these  positions  to  that  which  it 
produced  on  the  flat  land  of  the  central  and  northern  divisions;  ihivd,  the  subse- 
quent action  of  water  has  greatiy  modified  both  the  original  and  drift  soils  since 
their  depontion.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  division  alumina  and  lime  are  the 
principal  components;  in  the  central,  silex  and  alumina;  and  in  the  western, 
alumina  and  lime.  The  other  components  exist  in  variable  proportions,  but  to  an 
extent  far  below  what  they  hold  in  the  north,  and  the  soil  is  poorer,  thinner,  more 
compact,  and  unfitted  for  the  full  prodaotion  of  our  important  crops.  Kxceptions 
occur  in  particular  localities,  where  the  drift  and  the  subsequent  action  of  water 
has  collected  a  greater  variety  of  materials,  forming  a  soil  fitted  >n  all  respects  to 
produce  abundant  crops.  This  division  being  broken  and  uneven,  its  soils  are 
much  better  drained  than  those  in  the  others;  they  are  essentially  inferior,  how- 
ever, to  the  northern  soils,  and  no  expenditure  of  time,  labor,  or  money  can  make 
them  equal 

In  this  review  of  our  soils,  in  connection  with  the  geology  and  topography  of  the 
Slate,  we  discover  that  the  drift  current  was  the  principal  agent  in  their  produc- 
tion, and  that  its  eflfects  were  somewhat  modified  in  the  different  stages  of  its 
course  by  the  physical  features  of  the  country.  Though  the  ingredients  in  its  de- 
posits are  everywhere  essentially  the  same,  their  proportions  are  greaUy  varied  in 
the  several  divisions  we  have  named.  The  heavy,  coarse  materials,  consisting 
principally  of  sili^ions  matter,  were  deposited  at  an  early  stage  of  its  onward  pro- 
gress, forming  the  loose,  sandy,  productive  soils  of  the  north  and  Borthwest  The 
largest  portion  of  its  materials,  composed  of  medium  sands,  clays,  and  lime  sands 
and  gravel,  was  deposited  in  thick  beds  in  the  central  basin,  forming  the  deep, 
dnrable  soil  of  that  division ;  while  the  finer  clay  and  lime  floating  near  the  surface 
was  left  on  the  high  ground  of  the  east  and  south,  making  the  tiiin,  Compact,  un- 
productive soil  which  characterizes  many  localities  in  those  sectiona  No  analyses 
having  been  made  of  these  soils,  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  proportions  of  their 
elemental  constitoenta  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  northern  soils  contain  the 
greatest  amount  of  silex  and  vegetable  matter.,  and  are  the  lightest  and,  tern* 
ponrily^  the  richest  in  the  State;  those  in  the  center  are  better  compounded, 
stronger,  more  dnrable,  and  better  fitted  for  long  cultivation;  while  those  of  the 
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looth  are  thinner,  more  comptkct,  contain  more  alumina  and  lime,  with  less  ot^ 
ganic  and  vegetable  m«tter,  and  are  consequently  less  producttve  than  the  others. 

In  the  consideration  of  \his  subject  we  at  once  perceive  the  bearing  of  geology 
and  analytic  chemistry  on  agriculture.  Facts  which  would  be  eminently  useful  to 
the  farmer  and  manufacturer  are  now  entirely  wanting  and  can  only  be  supplied 
by  a  thorough  geological  survey.  We  hope  that  the  legislature  will  respond  to  the 
very  important  suggestions  made  at  various  times  on  this  subject,  and  authoriae  a 
survey  which  will  supply  reliable  data  in  this  and  many  other  interesting  particu- 
lars. Complete  analyses  of  the  soils  in  every  county,  showing  the  proportions  of 
the  phosphates  and  carbonates,  with  the  other  necessary  elements  of  vegetation, 
are  now  imperatively  demanded  by  the  agricultural  interest,  and  until  they  are  made 
it  will  be  impossible  to  specify  the  localities  where  our  di£Ferent  staple  crops  can 
be  most  advantageously  produced.  As  it  is,  our  farmers  learn  the  peculiarities  of 
their  lands  by  experiments,  which  necessarily  consume  time  and  exhaust  the  soil, 
when,  if  the  information  had  been  supplied  at  first,  greater  results  would  have  been 
achieved  with  less  expenditure  of  time  and  money.  The  annual  increase  in  the 
productions  of  the  State  would  probably  repay  the  expense  of  such  a  survey  If 
these  analyses  can  be  obtained  through  the  agency  of  the  society  great  good  will 
ultimately  result  to  the  agricultural  interest  of  the  State. 


ON  MANURES. 


BT  OUYBB  ALBBBT80N,  OF  WA8HINOTON  COUMTT. 


He  who  essays  to  lay  down  rules  to  govern  other  men's  actions,  should  avoid 
prolixity  and  ambiguity,  in  order  thai  their  observance  may  be  easily  complied 
with;  no  extraneous  matter  should  be  admitted,  nor  doubts  raised  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  author.  Essays  or  treatises  upon  subjects 
calculated  to  improve  the  farming  class  in  general,  should  be  as  much  as  possible 
free  from  scientific  terms  and  technicalities,  endeavoring  to  reach  down  as  it  were, 
and  hand  in  hand  with  the  farmer,  walk  over  the  premises,  and  in  familiar  con- 
versation, lead  him  into  a  course  of  practice,  the  results  of  which  will  not  only  ad- 
vance his  own  interests,  but  those  of  his  associates  toa  The  spirit  of  the  motto, 
that  "  he  who  runs  may  read,"  should  have  its  full  weight  with  all  agricultural 
writers.  •  The  farmer  who,  at  the  present  day,  only  uses  vigilance  and  industiy 
during  seed-time  and  harvest,  and  feels  himself  a  man  of  leisure  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  is  not  justly  entitled  to  the  name, — ^he  libels  their  character, — could  be 
called  nothing  more  than  a  "  crapper," — shows  anxiety  for  the  present,  but  no  wis- 
dom in  preparing  for  the  future.  To  such  we  would  commend  the  observance  of 
some  general  rules,  (modified  as  circumstances  may  require),  in  r^;ard  to  the  ma- 
king, saving,  and  application  of  manurea 
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Anytbtng  whatever  may  be  called  manare,  that  will  correct  deficiencteB  in  the 
soil  to  which  it  is  applied.  If  joar  land  is  too  sandy  and  light,  or  too  close  and 
heavy,  or  inclined  to  be  sour, — anything  you  pat  on  it  which  will  remedy  this,  is 
entitled  to  the  name  of  manure. 

Manares  msy  be  divided  into  three  classes,  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral 
'  Ist  Vegetable  manures  are  those  green  plants  which  when  buried  in  the  soil, 
make  it  more  productive, — ^they  are  numerous,  but  the  most  important  and  proBta- 
ble  for  our  use  are  grass,  clover,  buckwheat,  rye,  corn,  &c.  There  are  many  other 
kinds  not  necessary  to  mention,  as  they  are  not  profitable  to  come  into|;eneral  use 
amongst  us;  and  farmers  are  fully  aware,  that  most  plants,  when  turned  under  the 
soil  i^nd  undergo  putrifaction,  will  afford  more  or  less  sustenance  to  crops.  But 
we  do  not  feel  like  lending  our  influence  to  much  extent  in  encouraging  the  grow* 
ing  of  green  crops,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  manuring,  believing  it  to  be  a  wiser 
and  more  profitable  plan,  to  avail  ourselves  of  their  use  in  a  two  fold  way, — first, 
by  ieeding  them  to  stock,  a<sd  second,  applying  the  manure  to  the  land. 

Circumstances  may  exist,  under  which  each  course  may  be  followed  by  benefit 
cial  results.  The  proper  time  to  plow  in  green  crops  is  just  when  they  are  coming 
in  flower, — ^they  have  then  just  reached  their  maximum  point  for  quantity,  contain 
the  most  soluble  matter,  and  have  the  least  damaged  the  soil  by  exhausting  its 
nutritive  substances. 

It  may  be  well  to  say,  that  clover  stands  pre-eminent  for  green  manuring,  not 
only  because  it  draws  a  larger  portion  of  its  substance  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
oonsequently  exhausts  the  soil  but  little,  but  it  also  has  long  top  roots,  which  pen- 
etrate and  loosen  the  earth,  during  its  growth,  and  are  profitable  when  plowed  up 
for  manure ;  being  so  thoroughly  mingled  with  the  soil, — and  again  the  first  crop 
may  be  cut  for  stock  leaving  the  second  for  ^he  two-fold  purpose  of  seeding  the 
ground  for  a  future  crop,  and  turning  it  for  manure. 

Those  soils  nearest  exhausted  of  vegetable  matter  will  liberally  repay  plowing 
in  green  crops,  whether  they  be  light  or  heavy,  and  in  either  case,  a  moderate 
sprinkle  of  lime,  to  operate  mechanically  upon  the  soil,  and  alio  facilitate  putrifac- 
tion, is  of  undoubted  benefit ;  but  we  desire  to  speak  more  of  lime  in  its  proper 
placa,  and  now  will  inquire  something  about  animal  manure. 

The  most  important  of  these  are  blood,  flesh,  bone,  hair,  wool,  fish  garbage,  and 
the  dung  and  urine  of  animals.  Blood  is  a  powerful  manure,  and  those  who  live 
near  enough  the  batchers  to  procure  his  compost  of  animal  excrements  and  blood, 
at  a  reasonable  expense,  will  find  themselves  amply  repaid  for-  their  trouble.  AH 
waste  flesh  within  the  farmer  s  reach,  should  be  covered  with  soil,  minified  with  a 
little  lime ;  it  makes  a  rich  compost,  and  is  one  step  towards  cleanliness  and 
health  by  keeping  pure  air. 

All  bones,  too,  should  be  collected  with  care  for  they  come  from  the  soil  and  it 
demands  their  return.  Have  not  our  farmers  many  times  seen  their  oows  chewing 
old  bones  and  thought  strange  of  the  matter  7  but  why  should  they  when  every  ten 
gallons  of  milk  contains  about  half  a  pound  of  bone  earth,  or  phosphate  of  lime, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  the  refuse  or  inorganic  part  of  bones  after  they  are 
burned.  Bones  consist  of  glue  and  bone  earth, — the  glue  is  a  good  manure,  but 
not  perhaps  so  valuable  with  us  as  to  pay  the  cost  of  diluting  the  bones  with  sul- 
phuric acid  (oil  of  vitriol),  whereby  it  is  saved, — but  we  can  burn  them  and  apply 
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the  bone-earth  to  profitj^most  eflpeciallj  on  old  psstnrei.  They  are  on  sightly  dan- 
gerous things  to  be  scattered  over  our  premises,  and  a  spirit  of  decency  and  safety 
added  to  interest,  will  ctrtain]y  cause  them  to  be  properly  made  use  of. 

Hair  and  woolen  rags  should  be  gathered  and  put  in  the  compost  heap ;  they 
are  valuable  as  proven  by  those  who  obtain  them  in  large  quantities  and  apply 
them  to  particular  crop&  We  have  them  only  in  small  quantities,  and  are  not 
able  to  see  their  effects  separately,  but  can  safely  rely  upon  the  experience  of  oth- 
era  The  Dutch  proverb,  that  "  many  littles  make  a  mickle,"  is  nowhere  to  be 
mots  truly  applied  than  to  the  manure  heap  of  the  farmer. 

Though  the  n^anures  above  mentioned  are  worthy  our  attention,  yet  the  excre- 
ments of  animals  are  the  chief  dependence  of  the  agriculturalist  for  food  for  his 
crops.  It  is  the  duty  and  interest  of  all  to  exercise  their  best  judgment  in  collect- 
ing, saving,  and  applying  them.  The  quality  of  the  excrements  of  different  ani- 
mals is  not  only  different,  but  also  that  of  the  same  kinds  of  animals  varies  very 
much  by  changing  their  food.  Economy  requires  they  should  be  judiciously  mix- 
ed, 80  protected  or  situated  as  to  insure  safety  from  leaching  away  by  heavy  rains, 
and  a  watchful  eye  to  prevent  unnecessary  and  hurtful  fermentation. 

The  urine  of  all  animals  is  a  powerful  manure,  and  endeavors  should  be  used  to 
save  it  by  having  our  stock  enclosed  in  yards  covered  with  some  absorbent,  such  as 
saw  dust,  dry  soil,  peat,  leaves,  straw,  &c  Such  yards  should  be  hollowed  out  in 
the  center,  to  prevent  loss  by  draining ;  also  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  all  refuse 
matter,  mixing  the  loose  dung  if  need  be  with  that  of  the  cattle,  to  accelerate  fer- 
mentation ;  indeed  making  it  a  convenient  place  of  deposit  for  all  the  barn-yard 
gleanings,  including  the  pig  stye, — and  at  times  the  pigs  will  be  of  material  ad- 
vantage in  working  over,  and  thoroughly  mixing  the  mass.  If  yon  find  it  is  be- 
coming too  dry,  and  likely  to  ferment  too  rapidly,  encourage  your  cattle  to  tramp 
over  it  and  make  it  more  solid  and  compact,  and  it  will  be  safe;  if  too  wet  and 
cold,  employ  your  pigs  to  loosen  it  up ;  mix  with  it  some  fresh  stable  manure, 
and  you  will  facilitate  fermentation.  Your  watchful  eye  should  see  that  this  was 
the  receptacle  for  every  thing  that  really  is  or  would  make  manure  or  save  it 
from  wasting.  Even  the  soap-suds  from  the  kitchen,  and  the  box  from  the 
privy,  should  not  be  exempted.  A  most  excellent  plan  is,  to  sit  a  barrel  of  dry 
soil  in  the  privy,  a  portion  of  which  may  at  times  be  scattered  in  the  box,  ren- 
dering it  inodorous  and  retaining  its  valoa 

The  dung  of  hornes  is  of  a  hotter  nature  than  cows,  because  the  latter  void 
so  much  more  urine.  It  requires  watching  when  thrown  in  loose  dry  piles,  or 
rapid  fermentation  will  cause  a  great  waste  of  ammonia.  The  smoke  is  visi- 
ble to  the  eye,  and  the  ammonia  sensible  to  the  nose,  as  it  passes  away;  if 
suffered  to  continue  long,  you  will  find  it  covered  inside  with  white  monld,  and 
to  use  a  common  expression  with  agricultural  writers,  it  has  become  Jlre- 
famged.  This  may  be  avoided  by  wetting,  by  making  it  more  compact  and 
solid ;  or  still  better,  by  incorporating  it  with  the  barn-yard  lAanure. 

The  excrements  of  sheep,  too,  are  very  strong,  and  care  to  provide  them 
when  in  enclosures,  with  suitable  absorbents  for  bedding,  will  be  true  economy. 
The  manure  is  ready,  and  perhaps  better  in*  its  green  state,  for  application,  than 
otherwise. 

The  henery,  too,  should  not  be  forgotten,  for  while  guano  may  not  come  into 
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geaentl  use  here  at  the  present  time,  there  may  be  a  ooMiderable  ammutt  (^  ma> 
Dvre  saved  bj  each  farmer  that  will  approximate  very  nearly  to  it ;  save  it,  and 
mix  with  eome  soil,  and  it  is  good  for  top-dressing  for  young  com,  potatoes,  or  tur- 
nips. When  oircomstances  will  admit,  the  pigs  should  be  employed  as  before  sta- 
ted, to  stir  and  mix  the  compost,  but  when  inconvenient,  and  penned  to  themselves, 
they  should  be  furnished  with  quantities  of  refuse  matter  into  which  they  will  in- 
corporate their  own  strong  manure,  thereby  saving  it-  and  rendering  it  more  divi- 
sible— capable  of  being  spread  over  more  ground. 

As  to  mineral  manures,  we  must  feel  our  way  mor?  carefully,  by  repeated  expe- 
riments in  regard  to  the  safety  of  their  application,  and  also  as  to  profit  Perhaps 
mureate  of  soda,  (comnon  salt),  gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  wood  ashes,  and 
lime,  are  all  that  will  repay  our  attention  at  the  present  time.  Of  these,  lime  may 
be  the  most  extensively  and  profitably  used,  with  the  exception  of  wood  ashes; 
at  least,  I  would  class  them  one  and  two. 

Lime  should  be  applied  to  peaty  soils,  those  which  contain  a  large  amount  of 
vegetable  matter;  to  those  which  are  very  sour;  to  heavy  clay  lands,  and  light 
sandy  soils,  as  well,  in  many  instances. 

In  the  first  instance,  it  hastens  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter,  and 
thereby  enriches  the  soil  In  the  second,  it*  combines  with  acids  and  corrects  the 
sournesb;  while  to  the  clayey  and  sandy  lands,  it  has  an  effect  entirely  opposite, 
one  to  the  other,  and  yet  performs  an  important  service  to  each.  It  makes  the 
clayey  more  friable,  while  it  makes  the  sandy  >more  adhesive.  As  a  general  rule, 
it  is  applied  after  being  slacked ;  spread  broadcast  upon  the  land  varying  from  26 
to  100  bushels  per  acre.  It  is  best  to  apply  it  near  the  surfiice,  because  it  is  in- 
clined to  sink  into  the  sub-soil-^better  to  put  on  light  coats,  and  more  frequently, 
than  vety  heavy  one. 

Sometimes  when  spread  broadcast  upon  grass  it  does  well,  but  the  more  common 
practice  of  using  it  on  inverted  sod  for  corn,  and  on  summer  fallows,  is  undoubt- 
edly the  best 

Marl,  when  accessible,  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  lime,  is  indeed  the 
same  thing,  only  containing  an  admixture  of  earthy  matter. 

Wood  ashes  are  in  too  common  use  to  need  more  notice  taken  of  them  than  to 
rebuke  the  careless  indifferent  practice  of  farmers  in  suffering  them  to  be  forgot- 
ten and  wasted.  They  are  very  profitable  as  a  top^ressing  to  grass  lands,  young 
grains,  potatoes,  turnips,  peas,  beans,  &c. 

Gypsum,  or  more  commonly  called  Plaster  of  Paris,  is  composed  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  lime,  and  ranks  foremost  amoLg  the  manures  for  red  clover,  peas  and 
beana  Sandy  soils,  or  gravelly  clay,  show  a  much  better  return  from  the  applica- 
tion of  plaster  on  clover  than  most  others,  especially  muck  soila  These  muck 
soils  are  advantageously  manured  with  wood  ashes,  while  the  sandy,  gravelly  ones 
flhaw  but  little  benefit  tberefirom,  as  a  general  thing ;  there  seeming  to  be  an  oppo- 
site effect  on  the  clover  by  the  application  of  these  manures  on  the  same  soils. 
From  forty  to  one  hmndred  and  twenty  pounds  per  acre  is  frequent,  and  varies  as 
circnmstances  require.  As  a  top  dressing  to  young  corn,  potatoes,  and  turnips,  it 
is  frequently  profitable. 

Common  salt,  (wwriafe  o/ soda),  has  not  been  in  general  use  sufficienUy  to 
speak  experimentally  of  its  profitable  i^lication.     The  coarse  grass  of  the 
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marshes  along  the  sea  shore  is  relished  highly  by  cattle^  and  we  have  no  better 
reason  to  assign  than  its  impregnation  with  salt  from  the  sea.  Asparagus,  as  all 
gardeners  are  aware,  requires  it,  when  grown  to  perfection.  The  elements  of  salt 
are  some  of  the  constituent  parts  of  many  other  crops,  but  no  better  way  can  be 
devised  than,  for  farmers  to  move  cautiously  in  its  use.  If  the  prod  ace  of  our  wet, 
marshy  grass  lands,  by  reasonable  expense,  can  be  rendered  more  nutritious  and 
palatable,  we  have  certainly  obtained  an  important  object  The  refuse  of  pork* 
packing  establishments,  fish  brine,  &c.,  certainly  would  form  an  important  element 
of  our  compost  heaps.  Then  save  it  Indeed,  in  laying  down  some  general  rules 
for  our  government,  the  first  should  be,  make  and  save  all  you  can ;  the  second, 
guard  this  against  loss  by  too  much  fermentation,  leaking  away  by  rains,  or  impru- 
dent mixtures  in  composting;  third,  use  care  in  preparing  and  selecting  such  ma- 
nnres  as  the  kind  of  crops  you  design  to  grow  naturally  require-^for  instance, 
crops  you  design  to  ripen  in  the  fall  should  have  long,  coarse,  unfermented  ma- 
nure, while  those  that  ripen  during  the  summer  requife  that  which  is  already  fei^ 
mented  and  will  directly  contribute  to  their  growth.  Fourth.  Be  cautious  of  losing 
by  evaporation ;  when  hauled  and  scattered,  should  be  plowed  in  soon,  or  incorpo- 
rated with  the  soil  by  thorough  harrowings.  'J'he  unfermented  should  be  covered 
deep  enough  to  keep  moist,  so  that  it  will  gradually  ferment  as  the  crops  require  it, 
while  the  fermented  should  be  applied  near  the  surface  as  it  will  work  downwards. 
Again,  the  first  roots  of  the  crops  are  short  and  should  be  fed  immediately — not 
compelled  to  travel  by  slow  growth  without  it,  or  in  its  search. 

Farmers,  like  sinners,  know  their  duties  much  better  than  they  perform  them, 
especially  in  regard  to  common  manures;  and  when,  like  them,  they  find  their 
salvation  depends  upon  their  own  exertions,  though  a  salvation  of  a  temporal 
character,  they  will  eagerly  lay  hold  of  the  means  before  them,  and  manures  will, 
in  a  manner,  become  their  text  book. 

Preaching,  on  this  subject  as  well  as  some  others,  has  of  latter  days  fiiir  exceeded 
practice — has  had  more  or  less  of  error  mixed  with  it — ^but  a  ray  of  hope  cheers 
the  "Toung  America"  of  agriculture  on,  for  a  brighter  day  is  coming. 


ON  DITCHING  AND  DRAINING. 

BY  B,   J.    GATLING,    OF  MARION   COUNTY. 


The  art  of  freeing  land  from  prejudicial  moisture,  may  be  considered  among  the 
most  important  branches  of  agricultural  science. 

The  subject  of  ditching  and  draining,  may  to  many,  seem  simple  and  easy,  yet 
upon  few  subjects  have  men  of  science  differed  more  widely  than  upon  the  best 
means  and  methods  of  draining  land.  Were  all  soils  alike,  and  did  all  lands  be- 
come wet  from  otie  and  the  same  cause,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  adopt  a 
system  of  drainage  upon  which  all  might  agree,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
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In  order  to  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  upon  the  snbject,  one  should  be  a  good 
geologist,  and  also  be  skilled  is  hydrostatic^  and  hjdranlics.  A  less  amount  of 
information  on  the  sobject,  howeTer,  will  be  of  great  vaNie  to  every  practical 
fiurmer. 

While  all  farmers  will  admit  the  ntilify  of  drainage,  yet  few,  comparatively 
speaking,  understand  and  appreciate  fully  its  advantages  and  true  theory.  If  far* 
mors  knew  and  understood  toAy  and  how  an  excess  of  water  injured  land,  and 
why  draining  makes  the  soil  productive,  they  would  be,*  no  doubt,  induced  to  en- 
Itage  more  extensively  in  such  impyovements,  and  not  suffer  so  large  a  proportion 
of  their  best  lands  to  go  to  waste,  or  remain  wholly  unproductive. 

The  philosophy  of  draining  is  simply  this:  Air.tmd  heat  are  essential  agents 
in  preparing  the  food  of  vegetables  which  is  deposited  in  the  soil ;  these  elements 
are,  also,  necessary  for  the  healthful  development  of  all  cultivated  plants.  These 
life^ving  agents,  are  in  a  measure,  excluded  from  the  soil  by  an  excess  of  moist- 
ure. The  temperature  of  a  soil  constantly  saturated  with  water  from  beneath  the 
surface,  seldom  exceeds  fifty  or  sixty  degrees  during  the  summer  months,  hence 
the  grain  and  other  crops  which  require  a  heat  of  eighty  degrees  or  more  to  bring 
them  to  perfection,  can  never  thrive  in  such  damp  and  cold  situations,  where  they 
find  neither  the  warmth  nor  the  food  necessary  for  their  support  But  by  properly 
draining  the  soil,  it  becomes  light  and  porous,  and  pervious  to  solar  and  atmos- 
pheric influences,  and  the  process  of  vegetable  decomposition  is  hastened,  and  a 
high  state  of  fertility  is  developed.  The  presence  and  influence  of  the  sir  in  and 
to  the  soil  is  as  yeast  to  a  loaf  of  bread. 

When  land  is  well  drained,  the  water,  which  falls  upon  the  ground  does  not  re- 
main to  stagnate,  and  to  produce  its  poisonous  and  baneful  effects,  nor  does  it  run 
away  over  the  surface,  washing  off  the  best  of  the  soil,  but  sinks  gradually  down, 
yielding  to  ihe  roots  of  the  plants  all  the  fertilizing  matter  which  it  may  contain, 
and  as  it  descends  air  and  warmth  are  imparted  to  the  soil  Under  such  inflaences 
fermentation  and  decomposition  Is  hastened,  and  the  preparation  of  compounds, 
which  are  fit  for  the  sustenance  of  plants,  go  on  rapidly,  and  the  soil  being  warm 
and  sufficiently  dry,  the  crops  grow  as  by  magic 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  soils  that  are  deeply  and  thoroughly  drained,  stand  the 
drouth  much  better  than  before  draining.  The  reason  is  obriona  The  plants  are 
enabled  in  well  drained  soils  to  send  their  roots  much  deeper  in  the  earth  in  search 
of  food,  without  finding  anything  injurioua  The  soil  also  being  porous,  imbibes 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere  in  dry  seasona 

Before  the  work  of  ditching  and  draining  should  be  commenced,  the  nature  and 
situation  of  the  soil  should  be  fully  ascertained,  and  also  the  ccaue  of  the  wetness 
of  the  land.  As  a  general  rule,  all  soils  that  are  of  a  porous  nature  and  are  wet 
from  springs,  should  be  drained  by  deep  ditches  and  under-drains— constructed  as 
hereafter  described — and  all  tenacious  or  clayey  soils,  that  have  become  wet  from 
rain  water,  or  from  water  that  flows  from  higher  grounds,  should  be,  in  a  majority 
of  cases,' drained  iSy  surface  drains  or  open  ditches.  The  kind  of  drains  and  the 
extent  of  the  drainage  should  also  be  determined  by  the  situation  and  value  of  the 
landa  Lands  situated  near  large  'cities  and  which  are  very  valuable,  would  pay 
well  to  he  ihoroughfy  drained;  while  a  less  expensive  system  of  drainage  would 
be  better  suited  to  poor  or  less  valuable  lands.    There  is,  however,  no  pari  of  the 
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United  States  but  what  moaej  expended  in  draining  will  yield  a  fine  interest  or 
income  on  the  outlaj.  ^ 

Lands,  generally,  l»ecome  wet,  or  moist,  from  one  or  more  of  the  following 
causes : 

1st  From  rain  water,  or  other  moisture  deposited  by  the  atmosphere  on  the 
surface. 

2d.  From  water  which  flows  from  higher  grounds,  and  which  is  retained  on  the 
surface  by  inequalities,  or  elevations,  where  it  is  compelled  to  remain  until  it 
evaporates.  ^ 

3d.  From  springs,  which  have  their  souroes  in  more  elevated  regions. 

4th.  From  wateis^ourses,  which  cover  the  surface  by  overflowing  or  by  saturat- 
ing the  soil 

If  lands  hare  become  wet  from  the  first  of  these  causes,  and  the  soil  or  layer  of 
vegetable  earth  is  of  a  tenacious  or  retentive  nature,  open  ditches,  or  surface 
drains  should  be  used.  K  nnder-drains  are  constructed  in  such  cases,  the  water 
cannot  penetrate  through  the  compact  earth  into  them.  Wherever  proper  atten- 
tion has  not  been  paid  to  this  matter,  under-drains  have  been  found  useless  or  of 
little  utility.  If  covered  drains  are  attempted,  the  land  should  be  first  plowed  and 
pulvensed  to  the  depth  of  the  drain  so  as  to  lessen  the  capillary  attraction  and  to 
allow  the  free  passage  of  the  water  down  through  the  loose  earth  to  the  drains. 
When  open  ditches  or  drains  are  adopted,  they  should  be  made  in  that  direction  in 
which  the  declivity  of  the  land  is  most  perceptible;  or  in  other  words,  in  the  di- 
rection  which  will  be  most  likely  to  carry  off  the  water  in  the  quickest  and  best 
manner. 

Many  low  and  flat  lands,  where  little  fall  can  be  obtained  to  drain  them,  may  be 
freed  from  excess  of  moisture  by  being  plowed  so  as  to  throw  the  land  in  beds  so 
that  each  ftirrow,  between  such  beds,  may  act  as  a  drain.  The  beds  should  be  so 
formed  that  their  centers  may  be  the  highest,  with  a  gentle  slope  to  the  furrowa 
The  drains  thus  formed  between  the  beds,  should  be  united  with  larger  drains  or 
ditches.  Care  should  be  taken,  especially  in  wet  seasons,  to  see  that  all  the  drains 
and  ditches  are  kept  open,  otherwise  they  may  become  obstructed  with  trash,  &c, 
and  be  of  no  utiUty  whatever. 

The  second  cause  of  lands  becoming  excessively  wet  is  usually  to  be  met  with  in 
valleys  Uiat  are  surrounded  by  high  lands,  from  which  the  water  runs  down  and 
sinks  into  the  soil ^  or  settles  on  the  surface  and  forms  ponds  or  marahea  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly diflicnlt  to  drain  such  lands  when  they  have  no  fall  or  outlet  to  which 
the  water  can  be  taken  to.  The  only  hope  is  found  in  •boring  holes,  and  in  sinking 
wells,  or  pits,  down  to  the  under  strata  of  soil,  which  is  often  found,  in  such  situ- 
ations, to  be  of  a  sandy  or  porous  nature,  and  which  will  allow  the  water  to  sink 
down  into  the  same,  and  Uius  free  the  land  from  excess  of  moisture. 

Before  commencing  to  drain  soils  of  this  character,  a  careful  examination 
should  be  made  to  see  if  the  under  stratas  of  earth  is  saturated  with  water.  Should 
such  be  the  case,  there  is  little  hope  of  profitably  draining  or  relblaiming  the  land, 
unlesa  it  be  by  constructing  many  ditches  and  pits  to  hold  the  water,  and  by  eleva- 
ting the  surface  with  the  earth  taken  &om  said  pits  or  ditchea  Such  a  method  of 
draining  would  not  justify  the  expense,  only  in  cases  where  the  lands  are  yery 
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valaable,  or  where  it  would  promote  the  health  of  families  liying  near  soch  «itoa> 
tioaa. 

Lands  that  have  become  wei  from  Spring$, 

In  a  majority  of  cases,  springs  are  formed  in  the  following  manner.  The  water 
deposited  on  the  sides  or  summits  of  hills  or  mountains,  sinks,  according  to  the 
laws  of  gravity,  perpendicularly  through  the  superficial  porous  earth  until  its  de- 
scent is  retarded  or  totally  obstructed  by  some  impenetrable  substance ;  it  then 
becomes  dammed  op  and  is  forced  to  filtrate  slowly  over  this  kyer,  or  open  for  it- 
self an  outlet  at  the  spot  where  the  bed.  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  should 
it  not  find  any  channel  here,  it  gushes  forth  in  the  form  of  a  spring,  and  when  a 
quantity  of  porous  earth  is  collected  at  the  point  where  the  impenetrable  bed  ends 
on  the  declivity,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  the  water  sinks  into  it  and  renders  the 
ground  damp  and  marshy.  On  the  slopes  or  foots  of  hills,  the  water  does  not  usu-  , 
alt^  flow  directly  over  the  horizontal  or  inolosed  layer  of  impermeable  soil  which 
prevents  it  from  sinking  into  the  earth.  At  the  lower  part  of  nearly  all  hills  a  pri- 
mary layer  of  argillacious  earth  is  found,  which  becomes  gradually  thinner  as  it 
approaches  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  thicker  towards  the  foot  The  base  of  hiUs 
and  mountains,  is  also  generally  found  to  be  surrounded  by  a  bed  of  argillacious 
clay  of  greater  or  less  depth.  The  water  which  sinks  into  the  porous  earth  above 
becomes  enclosed  between  the  permeable  layer  and  this  primary  strata  of  clay,  and 
a  reservoir  is  formed  which  incloses  more  or  less  water.  In  such  cases  the  water 
does  not  present  itself  on  the  surface  at  once,  but  oozes  through  the  said  imperme- 
able layer  and  saturates  the  upper  bed  of  earth,  which  is  in  most  cases  of  a  spongy 
or  marshy  nature. 

The  springs,  or  the  places  where  the  water  passes  out  from  the  clayey  layer,  is 
often  higher  up  than  the  spot  where  the  moisture  begins  to  show  itself  on  the  sur^ 
(ace.  In  ordef  to  drain  effectively  lands  of  this  character,  a  ditch  or  ditches 
should  first  be  dug  down  to  the  upper  clayey  stratum,  then  this  stratum  of  earth 
should  be  penetrated  by  digging  or  boring  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  deep 
enough  to  reach  the  sandy  or  gravelly  reservoir,  so  as  to  give  free  vent  to  the  wa- 
ter, which  will  gush  out  through  these  holes  into  the  ditches  which  will  convey  the 
•ame  to  some  brook  or  river.  This  method  of  drainage  was-  discovered  accident- 
ally by  Elkington  in  the  following  manner.  "  He  was  standing  upright  in  a  ditch 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  dug  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  surrounding  land, 
and  which  had  turned  out  wholly  inefficacious,  and  in  his  vexation  he  struck  the 
ground  with  an  iron  crow  bar  which  he  happened  to  have  in  his  hands ;  this  pierced 
through  the  layer  of  clay,  which  had  previously  been  rendered  thin  by  the  excava- 
tion of  the  ditch ;  in  an  instant  water  gushed  through  the  hole  thus  made,  with 
such  force  and  rapidity  as  to  compel  him  to  retreat  precipitately  from  the  ditch. 
When  he  saw  the  effect  produced,  he  made  other  holes  with  a  boring  augur,  and 
by  this  means  sqon  drained  all  the  surrounding  land."  The  discovery  made  by 
Elkington  gave  him  great  celebrity,  and  pointed  out  the  means  of  draining  effect- 
ively a  large  quantity  of  lands  which  had  been,  previous  to  his  discovery,  qonsid- 
ered  almost  impossible  to  drain.  Cases  like  the  above  frequently  present  them* 
selves  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  hilly  or  mountainous  regions. 
A.   B.-17. 
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There  are  few  men  acquainted  with  ditching  bnt  what  have  oAen  seen  the  water 
rise  up  from  the  bottom  of  newly  dug  ditches.  Bj  the  means  of  ditches,  thns 
pierced  with  holes  at  their  bottom,  all  the  land  above  their  level  for  a  considerable 
distance' maj  be  drained,  and  all  those  springs  which  show  themselves  on  the  sur- 
face got  rid  of,  provided  thej  communicate  with  each  other  bj  means  of  those 
veins  or  beds  of  porous  earth  heretofore  spoken  o£  The  holes  formed  with  the 
augur  do  not  easily  become  filled  up,  but  on  the  contrary  become  enlarged  by  the 
action  and  passage  of  the  water.  In  some,  cases  the  springs  may  be  cut  off  by 
the  construction  of  head  ditches,  but  in  all  cases  where  boring  is  not  resorted  to, 
the  ditches,  or  drains,  should  be  sunk  below  the  upper  impermeable  strata,  so  as  to 
let  the  water  firom  the  reservoir  or  porous  bed  of  earth  beneath. 

Soils  thai  have  become  wet  or  moist  from  Water  Courses, 

Which  occasionally  or  permanently  cover  the  surrounding  lands  with  water,  either 
by  overflowing  it,  or  by  saturating  it,  may  be  freed  from  such  overflow  or  excess 
of  moisture,  by  recourse  being  hAd  to  the  construction  of  dams  and  by  suitable 
ditches  and  drains.  The  mode  of  constructing  dams  is  now  well  known,  but  un- 
fortunately such  works  are  often  formed  without  skill,  and  frequently  fail  to  accom- 
plish the  end  designed.  In  the  construction  of  dams,  great  care  should  be  taken 
to  see  that  the  earth  is  made  firm  and  solid,  and  also  that  sufficient  space  be  allow- 
ed for  the  passage  of  the  water.  Ditches  should  be  constructed  between  the  dams 
and  the  high  ground,  to  collect  and  take  off  the  water  that  falls  and  accumulates 
within  the  inclosure.  These  ditches  should  have  an  outlet  under  the  dams,  so  as 
to  let  oat  the  water,  and  should  also  be  furnished  with  a  kind  of  door  or  valve 
which  the  water  in  the  river  or  stream  will  close  as  it  rises. 

The  Mole-Plow — its  value  in  draifling. 

.Wet  prairie  lands  and  other  soils  that  are  free  from  roots  and  other  obstructions 
can  often  be  drained  by  instruments  termed  mole-plows.  Such  implements  have  been 
used  within  the  last  few  years,  in  Illinois  and  other  prairie  sections,  with  much  suc- 
cess. Lands,  by  this  means,  can  often  be  freed  from  prejudicial  moisture,  at  very 
little  cost  Four  or  six  yoke  of  oxen,  with  one  of  these  plows,  will  make  a  ditoh  or 
drain  as  fast  as  the  oxen  can  walk.  The  drains  are  usually  made  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  deep,  and  i^  is  said,  effectively  drains  the  land,  and  in  most  prairie 
soils,  will  keep  open  for  a  long  time.  This  method  of  constructing  drains,  owing 
to  its  cheapness,  is  v^ell  worthy  the  consideration  of  farmers  generally. 

Under- Drains,  and  their  mode  of  construction. 

Various  methods  gr  systems  have  been  adopted  and  a  great  variety  of  materials 
used,  in  constructing  under  or  covered  drains. 

The  nature,  situation  and  value  of  the  land,  to  be  drained,  should  determine 
die  system,  number,  and  depth  of  the  drains.  The  cheapness  and  convenience  of 
the  material  at  hand  should  also  determine  the  kind  to  be  used.  .  If  a  farm,  that 
needs  draining,  has  plenty  of  rock  and  stone  on  it,  such  material  should  be 
used  in  constructing  the  drains;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  farm  should  be 
deMitote  of  such  substances,  but' has  plenty  of  cheap  undergrowth,  or  brush  on 
it,  such  material  might  be  snbdiituted   with  advantage.    Tiles  and  brick,  are 
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also  often  ased.  ^n  constracting  the  drains,  the  work  should  always  be  com- 
menced at  the  lower  end,  then  work  np  the  dnins,  being  careful  all  the  while 
to  get  a  slight  and  uniform  grade.  If  the  drains  have  too  much  fall,  the 
rapid  descent  of  the  water  will  be  likely  to  injure  the  same.  The  open  ditches,  in 
which  the  stones,  tiles,  &c ,  are  to  be  placM,  should  be,  usually,  from  two  to  three 
feet  deep  and  from  five  to  twelve  inches  wide  in  the  bottom ;  when  cobble  stones 
are  used  as  side  stones,  flat  rock  or  slabs  should  be  used  for  covers,  when  the  same 
can  be  procnred  without  too  much  cost  Some  persons  prefer  using  only  one  row 
of  the  cobble  stones,  believing  that  one  row  is  less  liable  to  become  filled  up  than 
when  two  rows  of  the  stones  are  used.  The  side  stones  should  be  from  four  to  five 
inches  in  size,  and  the  covers  should  lean  against  them  so  as  to  form  a  good  throat 
for  the  passage  of  the  water.  The  drain  should  then  be  covered  and  filled  in  to 
the  depth  of  say  one  foot  with  smaller  stones,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  little 
straw,  or  other  similar  substance,  to  prevent  the  loose  earth  filling  up  the  drain. 
The  cost  of  drains,  as  above  described,  is  usually  from  thirty  to  fifty  cents  per  rod. 
When  tiles  are  used,  the  drains  should  be  laid  out  in  their  appropriate  places,  and 
dug  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  deep  and  say  from  ii^e  to  six  inches  wide  in 
the  bottom.  The  bottom  of  the  ditch  which  is  to  receive  the  tiles  should  always 
be,  if  possible,  hard  earth ;  otherwise,  the  tiles  may  become  misplaced  and  choked 
up.  If  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  is  composed  of  muck  or  quick-sandi  planks  or 
boards  should  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  on  which  the  tiles  should  be 
placed  to  prevent  their  sinking  or  becoming  displaced*  The  spaces  around  the 
tiles  should  be  filled  up  with  small  stones,  or  other  convenient  material,  taking, 
care  at  the  same  time  not  to  injure  or  misplace  the  tilea  Tile  drainage  is  cheaper 
than  drains  constructed  with  stones.  Drains  made  of  tiles  usually  cost  from  thirty 
to  forty  cents  per  rod. 

Drains  filled  with  undei^jprowth,  brush,  &c. — which  material  can  usually  be  pro- 
cured in  most  sections  of  the  west  conveniently — answer  a  good  purpose,  and  cost 
much  less  than  when  tiles  are  used.  Such  drains,  in  most  cases,  keep  open  long 
afUr  the  brush,  &c.,  have  become  rotted.  Many  persons  suppose  covered  drains 
fill  up  and  become  useless  soon.  Such  is  not  the  case.  When  under-drains  are 
well  and  properly  constructed  they  keep  open  for  a  long  period.  Underdrains 
have  been  made  in  England  of  brick,  that  were  not  larger  than  to  allow  a  rabbet 
to  pass  along  them,  which  have  kept  open  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

All  systems  of  drainage  should  be  guided  by  observation  and  good  judgment. 
Drains  should  be  constructed  where  needed,  and  whenever  their  value  will  justify 
the  outlay  necessary  to  construct  theuL  What  may  be  called  thorough  drainage, 
and  other  expensive  systems,  as  practiced  in  Europe,  would  not  be  practicable, 
when  applied  to  most  western  lands,  which  are  cheap,  and  which,  from  their  rich 
and  peculiar  nature,  require  much  less  drainage  than  most  soils  in  Europe.  But 
there  is  certainly  no  branch  of  agricultural  improvement  more  needed,  or  which 
would  pay  better,  nor  none  that  has  been  more  neglected  by  the  farmers  of  the 
north-western  States,  than  that  of  drainage. 

The  physical  aspect  of  the  State  of  Indiana  might  be  wholly  changed,  and  the 
annual  increase  of  her  crops  doubled,  if  all  her  surface  were  thoroughly  drained. 
The  draining  the  lands  would  also  greatly  improve  the  health  of  the  State;  It  is 
poor  economy  in  a  farmer,  who  suffers  a  pond  or  marsh  near  his  door  to  remain 
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undrained,  and  whiob  caoses  him  to  pay  a  doctor*!  bill  of  one  bindrrd  doIlarB  an- 
noallj^  when  the  pond  or  marsh  might  be  drained  for  one  half  of  snch  sum  ! 

In  England  and  Scotland,  and  in  many  other  countries  of  Europe,  great  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  subject  of  drainage,  and  millions  of  pounds  sterling  have 
been  expended,  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  in  ditching  and  draining,  and 
no  agricultural  improvements  have  yielded  greater  profits  than  money  thus  spent. 
Lands,  in  England,  have  been  frequently  drained  by  tenants,  whose  only  hope  of 
reward  in  making  such  improvements  was  in  the  increased  yield  of  crops  which 
they  might  obtain  from  the  lands  daring  the  terms  of  their  leases.  If  tenants  can 
afford  to  make  such  improvements  on  their  landlord's  estates,  is  it  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  farmers  owning  their  own  lands  would  be  greatly  benefitted  by 
making  similar  improvements? 

Lands  in  the  northwest,  owing  to  the  depth  and  consistency  of  the  soil,  are  in  a 
majority  of  cases  easily  drained.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  State  of 
Indiana  is  underlaid,  at  greater  or  less  depth,  with  a  strata  of  calcareous  gravel  or 
sand ;  and  such  being  the  case,  together  with  the  rich  and  porous  nature  of  the 
soil,  the  lands  admit  of  easy  drainage.  East  of  the  mountains,  and  in  manv 
other  sections,  a  great  variety  of  stratas  and  different  geological  formations  may 
be  found  in  the  space  of  one  mile,  which,  if  wet,  require  different  systems  of  drain- 
age. But  such  is  not  the  case  in  the  north-west  In  the  Mississippi  Valley  nature 
has  been  lavish  and  uniform  in  her  bounties.  Here  she  seems  to  have  commenced 
and  finished  her  work  on  the  grandest  and  sublimest  scale  conceivable.  In  this 
land  of  streams  and  prairies,  thousands  and  millions  of  acres  are  .the  same  in 
quality  and  richness — and  one  simple  and  cheap  system  of  drainage  may  be  made 
to  answer  for  the  whole.  One  fourth  part,  no  doubt,  of  the  money  that  has  been 
expended  in  draining  the  marshes  and  bogs  of  England  and  Scotland  would  be 
sufficient  to  effect  the  drainage  of  all  the  wet  lands  in  the  north-western  States. 
The  pecuniary  profits  derived  from  draining  lands  in  England  and  Scotland  have 
been  variously  estimated  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  per  cent  per  annum  upon 
the  cost  of  the  outlay;  and  such  being  the  case,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  money  judiciously  expended  for  like  purposes,  in  the  north-west,  would  yield 
a  much  greater  per  cent,  and  at  the  same  time  the  lands  in  most  cases  would  be 
increased  double  in  value. 

Were  the  whole  of  the  lands  in  the  north-western  States  thoroughly  drained,  the 
produce  of  the  gold  mines  of  California  would  be  insignificant  when  compared  to 
their  increased  value  of  products.  The  writer  is  aware  that  the  lack  of  capital,  in 
the  newer  States,  is  a  great  drawback  to  drainage,  but  it  is  not,  perhaps,  such  an 
impediment  as  the  ^ant  of  the  just  appreciation  of  tHe  importance  of  the  subject 
or  the  need  of  a  will  to  commence  such  works. 

If  the  legislature  of  Indiana  were  to  loan  or  appropriate  the  entire  sinking  fund 
<if  the  State  to  be  used  and  applied  exclusively  to  the  works  and  purposes  of  drain- 
age, it  wonld  be,  no  doubt,  a  wise  policy,  in  as  much  as  it  would  be  the  means  of 
greatly  increasing  the  productive  wealth,  beauty,  and  health  of  the  State.  Mort^ 
gages  on  lands  drained  with  money  furnished  by  the  said  fund  would  prove  to  be 
tlie  best  of  security  to  the  State 

The  English  Goyemment  has  done  much  to  aid  her  anhjects  in  making  snch  im- 
fvovements.    Many  private  compauica  have  also  been  formed  in  England — corn- 
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posed  of  men  of  wealth  and  public  spirit — for  the  sole  purpose  of  loaning  to  land 
owners  means  to  drain  their  landa  Sach  a  policy  and  snch  acts  are  worthy  of 
imitation.  There  is  not  a  citizen  in  Indiana  hot  what  is  interested  more  or  less  in 
the  subject,  in  as  much  as  the  draining  the  lands  will  greatly  promote  the  health 
of  the  State. 

Draining  is  certainly  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  successful  farming.  The  sci- 
ence and  true  theory  of  drainage  should  therefore  be  understood  by  every  practical 
farmer — one  idea,  or  the  knowledge  of  one  single  principle  in  agricultural  science, 
may  be  worth  thousands.  All  farmers  know  that  too  much  or  too  little  moisture  in 
the  soil  injures  the  crop,  but  few  know  the  true  philosophy  of  drainage :  that  is  to 
say,  why  it  is  that  lauds  that  are  well  drained  do  not  suffer  from  drouth,  and  are  so 
productive.  The  importance  and  advantages  of  draining  consist  not  only  in  let- 
ting the  water  out  of,  but  in  letting  the  air  into,  the  soil.  If  the  spaces  or  inter- 
stices between  the  particles  of  the  soil  are  filled  up  with  water  of  course  the  air 
will  be  excluded;  but  if  the  water  is  drained  off,  the  air  will  occupy  its  place  and 
will  act  on  the  particles  of  matter  in  the  soil,  making  the  same  soluble,  and  caus- 
ing the  earth  to  become  mellow  and  porous.  The  union  and  chemical  action  of 
the  air  with  the  different  ingredients  of  the  soil  produce  heat,  and  the  result  is,  a 
rapid  decomposition  of  all  substances  contained  in  the  soil  The  air,  penetrating 
the  loose  earth,  keeps  the  land  moderately  moist,  that  is  to  say,  imparts  to  the  soil 
jnst  enough  moisture  to  be  sufficient  to  favor  and  accelerate  decomposition  and 
putrefaction.  The  greater  and  quicker  the  change  and  destruction  of  the  par- 
ticles of  matter  contained  in  the  soil,  and  which  serve  as  food  for  plants,  the  great- 
er will  be  the  amount  of  food  manufactured,  as  it  were,  for  the  plants,  in  a  given 
time.  The  vigor  and  development  of  plants  always  depend  upon  the  quick  and 
abundant  amount  of  food  furnished  to  them  during  their  growth.  Every  farmer 
must  have  observed  that  wood  and  other  substances  decay  much  faster  when  kept 
moderately  moist,  or  in  an  alternate  wet  and  dry  state,  than  when  kept  in  either  a 
very  wet  or  very  dry  state;  so  it  is  with  the  constituent  elements  of  the  soil,  in 
which  there  is  little  change,  unless  when  they  are  in  a  moderately  moist  state,  and 
when  exposed  io  the  influences  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  above  theory  will  also  serve  to  give  the  farmer  an  idea  why  it  is  that  deep 
plowing  and  often  stirring  the  soil  increases  the  growth  of  the  crops. 

Much  more  might  be  added,  but  enough  has  been  said,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  con- 
vince farmers  of  the  great  importance  of  draining  their  lands. 
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FENCING  AND  HEDGING. 

BY  WILBUR  F.  8T0NB,  OP  PUTNAM  OOUIHT. 


In  presenting  to  the  honorable  committee  on  essajs  in  this  department  of  agri- 
culture a  short  treatise,  to  be  honored  with  their  conqideration — an  essay  which 
shall  contain  some  practical  thoughts,  on  a  plain,  practical  subject — it  will  be 
hardly  expected  that  the  author  should  indulge  in  a  rhapsody,  or  grow  poetical  on 
so  prosy  a  subject  as  that  of  fences.  And  yet  there  is  nothing  in  a  rural  country 
which  may  be  either  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  or  more  offensive  to  the  sight  than 
its  fences.  Their  beauty  is,  of  course,  comparative,  as  there  is  no  such  thing  in 
nature  as  a  fence ;  but  since  it  is  found  necessary  in  civilized  countries,  it  takes  on 
either  beauty  or  deformity,  and  becomes  either  an  ornament  or  a  blemish  on  the 
face  of  a  country.  The  beauty  of  a  fence,  however,  unlike  many  other  things, 
depends  on  its  utility  or  adaptation  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  made. 

In  going  over  an  agiicultural  district,  no  object  strikes  the  eye  with  more  promi- 
nence than  the  lines,  cross  lines,  and  intersections  of  fence  which  bound  and  mark 
out  the  farms  that  spread  out  before  the  view.  Indeed,  I  regard  a  fence  as  a  better 
index  to  the  character  of  a  farmer  than  all  the  phrenological  bumps  that  may 
cover  his  cranium.  A  man  who  will  surround  himself  with  a  low,  irregular, 
crooked  fence,  full  of  pig  holes,  with  briars  and  bushes  growing  in  every  comer ; 
and  who  will  pass  by  his  own  or  his  neighbor's  field  and  see  a  gap  thrown  down 
here,  and  a  rail  or  board  knocked  off  there,  without  ever  stopping  to  mend  it,  may 
be  set  down  as  a  man  of  rather  small  caliber,  take  him  all  round,  and  calculated, 
least  of  all,  to  become  a  successful  farmer. 

What  an  outrage  upon  our  appreciation  of  the. beautiful,  and  how  it  shocks  our 
sense  of  propriety,  to  look  upon  a  badly  cultivated  farm,  deformed  by  ill-conditioned 
fences  (for  the  two  usually  go  together),  running  in  shapeless  zigzag  lines,  so  crooked 
that  you  cannot  tell  how  many  acres  there  are  in  a  field — so  low  and  broken  as  to 
tempt  all  virtuous  cattle  to  sin,  and  offers  a  free  license  to  all  foraging  swine  to 
"  walk  right  through," — that  is,  if  the'  fence  is  not  so  crooked  that  in  trying  to 
crawl  through  they  come  out,  like  Muggins'  sow,  on  the  same  side. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  is  more  delightful  than,  traveling  through  a  rural  dis- 
trict, to  see  farms  laid  out  with  regularity  and  taste ;  the  fields  inclosed  with  good, 
nice  fences  or  hedges;  the  prospect  marred  by  no  such  unsightly  objects  as  totter- 
ing posts  and  broken  gates ;  the  landscape  diversified  with  field  and  meadow, 
orchard  and  garden,  all  mapped  out  by  good  fences^  running  in  straight  lines,  over 
hill,  through  valley,  and  across  plains — checkering  the  view  with  their  regular 
intersections,  and  conveying  to  the  mind  ideas  of  beauty,  thrift,  and  comfort 

Few  writers  upon  agriculture  have  discussed  the  subject  offences,  and  especially 
here  in  the  we2€-''ln'tlils*Slatb  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  the  subject, 
aside  from  the  ordinary  mode' of  rail  fences.  The  chief  reason  of  this  is  that,  in 
this  wooden  country,  where  timber  is  plenty,  there  has  been  little  necessity  for 
economy  in  the  plan  of  fencing,  and  the  primitive  rail  fence  has  been  used  both 
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for  «lieapne88  and  eonvenienca  But  in  many  looalities,  especially  the  older  settled 
and  open  parts  of  the  State,  fencing  timber  is  becoming  somewhat  scarce,  the  old 
fences  are  decaying,  and  the  question  now  arises,  what  shall  we  do  for  fences  in 
the  futare — ^how  shall  the  farmers  of  Indiana  construct  their  fences  so  as  to  com* 
bine  these  three  reqaisite  qualities — cheapnen^  «<t7%,  and  durabiUfy — ^in  other 
words,  which  is  the  cheapest  and  best  kind  of  a  fence? 

Keeping  this  question  before  us,  Ijihall  offer  a  few  thoughts  and  suggestioM 
upon  the  subject  as  the  result  of  my  own  observations  and  researches. 

First,  then,  of  fences.  The  third  requisite  above  mentioned,  and  upon  which 
the  utility  and  consequent  cheapness  depends,  is  durabUness.  Wooden  fences  will 
rot;  and  how  to  best  prolonj^the  period  of  decay  is  the  chief  object  in  coastmc- 
tion.  In  regard  to  the  common  "  worm  "  rail  fence  I  have  but  litUe  to  say,  as  we 
presume  every  farmer  is  well  acquainted  with  the  moda  The  rails  should  he  laid 
up  with  the  sap  side  down,  and  where  they  are  crooked,  with  the  convex  side 
uppermost,  to  turn  off  the  rain.  The  corners  should  be  kepi  clear  of  all  weeds 
and  bushes,  as  the  moisture  they  retain  will  soon  cause  a  fence  to  decay.  A  good 
rail  fence,  well  staked  and  '^  ridered,"  is  perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  made.  Bails 
will  last  much  longer  if  made  in  the  summer,  when  the  bark  will  peel.  Some  men 
make  fence  altogether  by  the  signs  of  the  moon;  but  I  have  no  fidth  in  *'lQnar- 
olegy,"  as  it  regards  the  decay  or  preservation  of  timber;  instead  of  laying  up 
fence  *'  in  the  moon  "  I  always  prefer  to  lay  it  up  on  my  farm. 

The  old  fashioned  post-and-rail  fence  costs  too  much  labor  to  be  generally  used ; 
mortising  posts  and  sharpening  rails  is  a  tedious  job;  it  will  last  no  longer  than  a 
rail  fence ;  takes  nearly  as  much  timber,  and  costs  nearly  four  times  the  labor. 
The  board  fence  is  coming  into  use  for  farm  fencing  to  a  considerable  extent,  par-* 
ticularly  in  the  prairies  and  open  portions  of  the  country,  and  is,  in  the  absence 
of  good  rail  timber,  the  cheapest  and  best  kind  in  use. 

The  most  plentiful  timber  we  have  in  the  State  that  will  do  for  fencing  is  poplar, 
and  this,  with  good  oak  posts,  makes  a  good,  durable  fence,  needs  little  repairing, 
and  will  last  a  long  time.  Another  advantage  in  the  board  fence  is,  that  you  can 
plow  close  to  it  and  keep  away  the  vines  and  bushes  with  much  less  trouble.  Most 
of  the  farms  in  northern  Illinois  are  fenced  in  this  way.  Their  timber  is  short,  but 
makes  very  good  split  posts,  while  they  use  pine  boards  brought  by  railroad'  from 
the  pine  forests  of  upper  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  Few  hogs  are  raised,  and  for 
cheapness  the  fences  are  made^with  only  two  or  three  boards  at  the  top  of  the 
posts. 

If  our  Indiana  farmers  would  take  a  hint  from  this,  and  raise  fewer  hogs  and 
more  cattle,  they  would  find  themselves  gainers  by  the  system.  But  an  objection 
to  board  fences  is  that  the  posts  will  rot  off  at  the  ground  long  before  the  rest  is 
decayed,  and  unless  you  have  durable  timber  the  ultimate  cost  will  lie  in  the  way 
of  their  use.  Well,  be  this  as  it  may,  when  our  good  rail  timber  is  gone  we  will  be 
necessit^^d  to  use  board  fences,  or  some  other  kind  perhaps  equally  costly,  if  as 
serviceable.  The  chief  difficulty,  then,  to  be  overcome  is  to  prevent  or  retard  the 
rotting  of  posts.  I  will  submit  to  your  consideration  a  mode  of  setting  posts 
which  I  think  will  be  of  much  service  in  this  particular,  as  I  presume  it  is  not 
generally  known  and  practiced.  The  plan  is  this :  let  the  holes  be  bored  with  a 
post  auger,  if  possible,  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  lgrg«r  than  the  bottom  of 
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the  post;  place  a  small  flat  stone  or  a  few  brick  bats  in  the  bottom,  then  set  the 
post  in  the  center  of  the  hole^  resting  on  the  stone,  and  fill  up  the  bole  around  the 
post  with  Ume  moriar.  The  ground  around  the  post  outside  the  mortar  should 
then  be  pounded  down  wiih  a  rammer  for  that  purpose,  to  insure  compactness. 
The  mortar  may  be  mixed  up  with  anj  coarse  sand,  gravel,  or  even  small  pebbles, 
and  will  cost  a  mere  trifle — a  bushel  of  lime  being  sufiBcient  for  six  rods  of 
fence.  • 

The  rotting  of  timber  in  the  ground  is  caused  bj  the  absorption  of  moisture  in 
Che  pores  of  the  wood.     Now  the  advantages  of  the  above  plan  are  these: 

1.  This  mortar  will  soon  form  a  kind  of  cement,  nearly  as  hard  as  atone,  and 
will  completely  exclude  all  water  from  the  post 

2.  It  will  cause  the  posts  to  stand  twice  as  firm  as  in  the  ordinary  way  of  set- 
ting, thus  preventing  the  fence  from  soon  leaning.  ^ 

3.  The  lime  acts  on  the  fiber  of  the  wood  as  a  powerful  antiseptic,  so  as  to 
postpone  for  an  indefinite  time  the  decomposition  of  the  timber. 

All  have  noticed  the  toughening,  solidifying  process  which  wood  undergoes  when 
saturated  with  lime  water,  ley,  or  other  alkalies,  as  may  be  seen  in  old  ash  hop- 
pers, soap  barrels,  &o.  This  observation,  several  years  ago,  led  me,  after  numerous 
experiments,  to  try  this  plan  of  setting  posts,  which  I  have  found  successful 
Posts  set  in  this  way  will  la&t  longer  than  when  pitched,  and  with  one-fourth  the 
cost  I  have  recommended  this  method  and  seen  it  tried  with  success  in  lowa^ 
where  I  lived  some  years  ago,  and  I  have  also  tried  it  in  this  State  on  various 
kinds  of  timber,  particularly  on  the  less  durable  sorts.  For  example  jpopZor,  posts 
of  which  set  in  the  mode  I  have  described  will,  I  am  satisfied,  last  as  long  as  oak 
posts  set  in  the  ordinary  way;  and  even  beech  posts,  seasoned  betore  they  are  set, 
will  in  this  way  last  equally  well  I  have  on  my  farm  about  forty  rods  of  fence 
jrith  poplar  posts,  set  in  mortar  four  years  ago  this  summer,  and  they  are  now  aa 
sound  as  ever. 

A  cheap  and  durable  paint  or  whitewash  for  fences  may  be  made  by  taking  one 
half  bushel  of  unslacked  lime,  place  it  in  a  large  kettle,  and  slack  with  hot  water, 
covering  it  in  the  process;  then  add  one  half  peck  of  salt,  two  gallons  flour  paste, 
and  one  half  gallon  of  pitch;  add  water  till  the  whole  is  about  the  consistency  of 
cream,  heat  to  a  boil  and  apply  while  hot,  with  a  whitewash  brush.  This  quantity 
will  cost  eighty  cents,  and  will  paint  forty  or  fifty  rods  of  fenc&  A  good  coat  will 
most  effectually  protect  timber  from  weather,  and  will  last  nearly  as  long  as  oil 
paint  The  nails  for  making  fence  should  be,  before  using,  boiled  in  linseed  oil, 
of  which  they  will  absorb  so  great  a  quantity  as  to  entirely  prevent  from  rusting. 
An  ordinary  board  fence  will  cost  from  CO  to  80  cents  per  rod,  while  one  built  and 
painted  as  I  have  shown  will  last  twice  as  long,  and  if  made  with  poplar  posts  will 
cost  about  one-third  less;  and  I  would  respectfully  recommend  this  mode  of  fencing 
to  your  consideration. 

In  general,  I  would  recommend  fencing  off  in  large  fields — it  saves  f<^ce,  and 
several  sorts  of  grain  may  be  raised  in  the  same  enclosure  without  detriment  A 
cheap  cross  fence,  however,  one  that  will  turn  large  animals,  may  be  made  by  set- 
ting posts  about  nine  feet  apart  and  nailing  on  two-  boards  at  the  top,  one  foot 
apart;  or,  what  is  better,  have  the  posts  about  three  &et  high  and  then  stake  and 
rider  the  fence  with  rails,^ 
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In  Tei^  itony  ptrts  of  tbe  eonntry,  where  rock  is  plentj,  an  excellent  fence  is 
msde  by  laying  a  stone  wall  two  feet  bigb,  tben  abont  three  rails  on  lop  of  that, 
staked  and  ridered ;  or  set  posts  at  tbe  proper  distance  and  build  the  wall  around 
them,  tben  nail  on  three  boards  above;  tbe  wall  will  thns  bold  np  the  posts  long 
aftf r  tbey  have  rotted  off  at  tbe  ground. 

In  concluding  mj  remarks  on  fences,  I  can  but  express  mj  regret  at  the  great 
injury  which  is  often  done  to  our  country  by  the  improvident  and  unnecessary 
waste  that  some  men  make  of  our  timber.  We  cannot  be  too  economical  in  tbe 
use  of  this  valuable  possessioa  Our  forests  constitute^  aside  from  the  soil,  our 
richest  and  most  beautiful  inheritance.  Upon  them  depend  our  comfort  and  hap- 
piness. They  are  fast  passing  away  before  tbe  ringing  axe  and  crackling  fires  of  . 
tbe  woodman ;  and  the  time  will  come  when  the  inventive  genius  of  man  will  be 
put  to  tbe  rack — ^when  nu>iher  necenHty  will  have  to  give  birth  to  inventions  by 
tetns  to  supply  its  want,  and  when  our  country  will  learn  to  lament  the  spoliation 
and  ultimate  end  of  that  whose  loss  they  might  have  prevented  or  replaced  by 
proper  care  and  foresight 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  hedges,  tbe  different  varieties,  and  tbe  method  of  grow- 
ing them.  The  experiments  in  this  State  upon  hedging  have  been  comparatively 
few,  and  limited  for  the  most  part  to  door-yard  or  garden  endosurea  Where, 
however,  the  test  has  been  fairly  made  it  has  proved  very  successful  My  knowl- 
edge, however,  on  this  point,  is  limited  chiefly  to  my  own  observations  and  those 
of  a  few  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  as  the  agricultural  reports  of  the  State  are 
very  meager  on  this  subject  The  first  species  of  plant  for  hedging  which  was 
tried  to  any  extent  in  the  United  States  was  the  haw,  or  bucktbora.  The  poets  of 
^' merry  old  England"  have  associated  with  her  rural  homes,  b^r  green  lanes,  and 
hawthorn  hedges,  ''from  which  at  morn  the  Philomela  svngs;"  and  indeed  her 
green  hedges,  stretching  away  for  miles  and  crossing  with  all  the  precision  of  a 
chess  board,  and  especially  in  the  spring  when  they  are  in  snowy  bloom,  present  a 
most  delightful  appearance.  And  I  do  not  know  why  the  thorn  could  not  be  cul- 
tivated in  most  parts  of  this  country  as  well  as  in  England.  The  English  hawthorn, 
however,  is  found  to  be  not  well ' adapted  to  this  country,  owing  to  insufficient 
mmsture  of  climate  and  other  causes.  But  there  is  another  very  similar  variety 
of  the  thorn  called  tbe  buckthorn,  wbicb  makes  probably  the  best  hedge  in  this 
country.  It  is  the  hardiest  kind  for  our  climate,  makes  tbe  firmest  fence,  and 
needs  less  clipping  than  most  other  kinda  The  plants  can  be  got  for  from  $5  to 
|6  per  thousand,  at  the  nurseries;  or  you  can  buy  the  seed  and  sow  them  as  you 
would  peas,  and  after  they  have  grown  one  year  in  the  rows,  transplant  them  into 
a  hedge.  To  plant  the  hedge,  clear  the  ground  of  all  rubbish,  plow  tbe  space  three 
feet  wide,  and  deeply,  running  the  plow  twice  in  the  same  furrow,  and  give  it  a 
dressing  of  manure  from  the  barn-yard.  The  plants  should  be  set  in  a  double  row, 
six  inches  apart,  not  opposite  to  each  other  but  alternate.  This  plant  will  grow  in 
any  soil,  makes  a  thick  hedge,  with  v^rj  little  time  or  labor,  needs  clipping  but 
once  a  year,  and  this  may  be  done  when  the  leaves  are  off,  or  when  the  farmer  baa 
least  to  do.  Besides,  it  is  less  liable  to  be  attacked  by  disease,  insects,  or  vermin, 
than  any  hedge  in  our  knowledge,  and  may  be  raised  from  seed  as  easily  as  pea& 
It  is  a  little  wanting  in  thorns  when  young,  but  gets  stiff  enough  to  turn  cattle 
when  it  has  been  sheared  three  or  four  years.    It  nkakes  tbe  hardiest  and  best  farm 
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hedge,  taking  tmo  ftccouot  ita  ttsy  caltiTatioiii  darabiHty,  and  adaplation  to  a 
variety  of  soil  and  climate  It  is  nsed  to  a  great  extent  in  some  of  the  eastern 
States  and  in  sodm  portions  of  Ohia 

The  Osage  orange  next  claims  our  attention.  This  plant  is  used  more  than  any 
other  kind  in  the  west  It  however  requires  a  pretty  good  soil,  and  is  not  well 
adapted  to  a  latitude  further  north  than  the  peach  ripens  well,  .though  it  is  made 
much  hardier  by  shearing  well  when  young.  Its  growth  is  very  rapid,  and,  in  this 
climate,  is  well  adapted  to  hedge  fencing.  It  is  «sed  largely  on  the  prairies  of 
Illinois  and  Iowa,  where  it  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  other  modes  of  fencing. 
The  Osage  orange  is.  much  the  cheapest  kind  of  hedge;  you  can  get  the  plants 
ready  for.  setting  at  the  nurseries,  or.  buy  the  seed  and  sow  it  yourself  It  should 
be  sown  in  drills  about  a  foot  apart,  and  should  be  hoed  and  weeded  well  April 
is  the  best  time  fdr  sowing.  The  next  spring  they  may  be  transplanted  for  the 
l^edge.  The  ground  should  be  plowed  dr  spaded  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  where 
the  soil  is  poor  a  dressing  of  manure  applied.  After  they  are  set,  they  should  be 
cut  off  within  two  inches  of  the  ground.  The  ensuing  season  they  should  be 
clipped  to  within  a  foot  of  the  ground ;  the  next  year  two  feet,  and  so  on  till  they 
have  sufficiently  attained  their  growtL  In  raising  hedges,  the  great  point  is  to  get 
breadth  at  the  bottom.  It  is  very  easy  to  get  a  hedge  high  enough ,  but  if  you  lei 
it  run  up  without  clipping,  so  as  to  make  a  broad  and  thick  base,  you  can  never 
make  that  base  broad  and  thick  afterwards.  Shorten  back,  therefore,  till  you 
aohieve  what  you  want  at  the  bottom,  and  the  top  will  afterwards  take  care  of 
itself  The  advantage  of  planting  two  rows  in  a  hedge  is  to  secure  thickness  at 
the  bottom ;  but  in  good  soil,  with  strict  attention  to  cutting  back  the  plants  the 
first  three  years,  a  single  row  will  answer  perfectly  well,  setting  the  plants  from  six 
to  eight  inches  apart  If  you  plant  along  side  a  fence,  you  must  allow  at  least 
two  feet  between  the  hedge  and  your  fence,  or  the  branches  will  not  grow  thick  on 
the  side  next  the  fence. 

Another  mode  of  setting  the  Osage  I  have  seen  in  the  western  prairies,  which  I 
deem  worthy  of  recommending.  It  is  to  dig  a  ditch  about  two  feet  deep,  throwing 
up  the  dirt  on  one  side  so  as  to  form  a  ridge  or  bank  about  three  feet  high.  The 
Osage  is  then  planted  on  top  of  the  ridge  and  cultivated  in  the  usual  way.  The 
ditch  and  ridge  will  make  a  very  good  fence  until  the  hedge  has  attained  sufficient 
sise.    The  water  in  the  ditch  will  supply  plenty  of  hioisture  to  the  planta 

Some  object  that  the  Osage  orange  will  impoverish  the  soil  on  each  side  of  the 
hedge.  This  is  not  true  so  far  as  I  have  ever  been  able  to^ learn.  A  second  ob- 
jection is  that  you  cannot  drive  a  team  near  it  while  plowing.  This  we  consider 
its  greatest  merit  We  do  not  want  hedges  that  horses  and  cattle  can  at  pleasure 
eat,  trample  down,  and  break  through.  We  can  plow  within  two  or  three  feet  of 
any  well  kept  hedge,  and  that  is  near  enough.  Another  objection  is  the  expense 
of  trimming ;  but  this  is  not  so  formidable  an  objection  as  might  be  supposed ;  for 
by  taking  the  hedge  in  the  right  time  one  man  can  easily  clip  600  to  700  yards  in 
a  day. 

There  are  several  other  kinds  of  plants  used  for  hedges  but  of  inferior  merit 
The  Siberian  crab  makes  a  very  good  fence,  but  is  of  slow  growth  and  requires 
much  cara  The  American  holly  makes  a  very  beautiful  hedge  for  screens  and 
ornamental  fences.    The  water  beech,  locust,  and  some  sorts  of  willow  have  also 
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been  tried,  but  as  tbej  a^  not  generally  used  from  ineffidency  of  growth  and 
other  causes,  I  shall  not  notice  them  further  in  the  present  essay. 

I  will  conclude  by  saying  that  I  like  the  Osage  orange,  considering  its  cheapness 
and  adaptation  for  hedges  in  Indiana,  better  than  any  other,  and  1  hope  to  see  it 
soon  come  into  more  general  use  among  our  farmers,,  as  making  a  decidedly  cheap 
and  good  feuce. 


ON  FIELD  FENCING  AND  SHADE  TREES. 


BY  OLIVKR  ALBEBT80N,  OF  WASHINGTON  OOUNTT. 


Some  English  traveler  who  wns  struck  with  the  contrast  of  American  fenchig 
and  English  hedging,  after  some  calculations,  has  said  that  the  cost  of  the  com- 
mon rail  fences  in  the  United  States  would  amount  to  more  than  all  the  circulating 
specie.  This  seems,  upon* first  notice,  to  be  a  sweeping  and  untrue  assertion,  but 
reflection  and  examination  would  soon  convince  any  one  that  in  reality  there  is 
more  truth  in  it  than  the  remark  has  credit  for. 

Not  desigr.ing  to  enter  into  an  investigation  of  the  correctness  of  the  remark,  I 
will  pass  it  by  and  simply  ask  my  readers  if  they  have  ever  taken  pencil  in  hand 
and  made  any  calculations  of  the  cost  of  common  rail  fences,  and  most  especially 
the  relative  cost  of  fencing  differently  shaped  and  sized  fields?  If  not  you  will  be 
surprised  at  the  labor  you  have  wnwUiingly^  and,  had  you  observed  properly,  I 
could  say  unwillingly  spent  in  making  rails  and  building  fence,  besides  other  in- 
conveniences attending  it 

Indeed,  were  any  of  our  mechanics  or  manufacturers  in  this  age  of  progression 
to  submit  to  such  a  waste  of  material  and  labor  in  their  respective  vocations,  as  I 
shall  prebently  show  the  farmer  many  times  to  be  guilty  of,  they  would  soon  find 
that  instead  of  mastering  their  business  it  woukl  master  them — a  just  return  for 
neglecting  the  use  of  their  mental  faculties  in  combination  with  their  physical. 
Labor  and  material  with  them  is  most  scrupulously  economized — observation,  cat- 
cnlation,  and  experiment  teaches  and  guides  them  in  everything  connected  with 
their  business.  If  it  is  their  interest — ^the  very  thread  upon  which  their  existence 
bangs — so  to  do,  how  can  we  account  for  such  a  lack  on  the  part  of  the  farmers? 
It  is  want  of  energy,  of  action,  of  mental  as  well  as  bodily  exercise — it  is  going 
to  mill  with  a  stone  in  one  end  of  the  bag. 

Farmers  generally  have  from  100  to  160  acres  each — ^their  cleared  land  divided 
into  eight  or  ten  fields  of  from  seven  to  fifteen  acres  per  field,  in  all  manner  of 
shapes,  suiting  the  fancy  of  the  owners,  many  times,  perhaps  twice  as  long  as 
broad.  Now  let  us  take,  for  instance,  a  field  of  10  acres — it  would  be  40  rods 
square,  and  to  make  a  ten-rail  fence  around  it,  calculating  two  pannels  to  the  rod, 
(the  common  rule),  there  would  be  3,200  rails  used,  and  to  mark  it  off  in  cora 
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rows,  four  feet  asunder,  there  would  be  165  each  waj.  Now,  suppose  we  have 
another  field  80  rode  long  and  20  rods  wide,  it  would  contain  10  acres  also;  but 
with-  the  same  caleulation  for  rails  as  the  other  per  rod,  it  would  take  4,000  rails, 
leaving  a  balance  of  800  in  favor  of  the  square  field ;  and  to  mark  it  off  the  same 
distance  for  com,  there  would  be  330  rows  the  short  waj — as  much  turning  as 
there  would  be  in  plowing  the  other  both  wajs.  The  cost  of  making  and  putting 
up  the  800  rails,  could  not,  on  an  average,  fall  below  $12.50;  this  to  each  of  the 
six  fields,  were  thej  thus  arranged,  would  make  an  aggregate  of  $75 ;  which,  if 
compounded  for  35  years,  (a  span  of  life  many  farmers  are  allotted  for  practical 
use),  would  amount  to  more  than  $500— fot  to  take  into  consideration  the  great 
loss  in  repairing  this  extra  fence  every  six  years. 

In  making  this  estimation,'  we  do  not  expect  to  find  a  fafmer,  without  a  chance, 
just  to  fill  this  supposed  case,  but  that  there  are  many  who  approximate  to  this 
without  once  thinking,  there  is  no  doubt,  and  of  them  we  ask  reflection  for  their 
own  interest  and  the  character  of  their  profession. 

Many  times  too  much  labor  is  lost  in  making  fields  unnecessarily  small,  putting 
two  or  three  fields  in  the  same  kind  of  grain  year  after  year,  when  they  might  with 
propriety  make  them  larger  and  have  a  regular  rotation  for  each  field.  Now,  the 
increase  of  rails  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  acres.  A  field  containing 
10  acres,  as  before  stated,  would  require  3,200  rails,  while  one  of  15  acres  would 
take  but  3,920;  the  field  being  increased  one  third,  the  rails  would  not  be  by  the 
number  of  346— a  gain  worth  considering;  for  we  also  have  less  locks  to  build, 
keep  clean,  and  repair,  and  in  six  fields  the  amount  of  labor  lost  would  be  of  im- 
portance; and  to  make  the  matter  more  striking  we  should  only  hare  to  make  the 
field  forty  miles  square  to  inclose  as  many  acres  as  it  would  take  rails. 

As  regards  shade  trees  for  fields,  we  think  many  farmers  are  pursuing  quite  as 
suicidal  a  course.  It  is  commonly  the  case  that  we  see  at  least  two  trees  left  in 
each  field  for  shade — perhaps  the  black  walnut,  or  what  is  worse,  frequently,  the 
wild  cherry,  an  especial  resort  for  caterpillars.  Now,  when  queried  into,  he  tells 
you  he  wants  shade,  and  left  these  kind  of  trees,  expecting  to  get  remunerated  by 
making  use  of  them  as  timber  when  suitable;  but  the  truth  is  they  grow  low  and 
full  of  limbs  in  an  open  field,  and  are  comparatively  worthless,  and  all  the  ground 
they  shade,  which  on  an  average  would  be  about  eight  hills  square  of  com,  (two 
stalks  U  the  hill  and  one  ear  to  the  stalk  would  make  256  ears,  or  2}  bushels  of 
corn^  on  an  average  worth  75  cents),  would  be  a  certain  annual  loss,  in  the  six 
fields,  of  $9. 

The  remedy  is  at  hand  and  admits  of  no  doubt  as  to  the  result  Let  good 
qualities  of  winter  apples  be  selected,  plant  arid  guard  these  trees  (taking  pains  to 
secure  straight,  long  trunks,)  while  young,  and  in  five  years  after  planting,  if  you 
then  take  an  average  for  25  years  ahead,  according  to  past  experience,  you  may 
safely  calculate  on  an  average  of  10  bushels  per  year  to  the  tree — worth  certainly, 
in  any  market,  25  cents  per  bushels.  To  sum  it  up,  it  would  be  $2,60  per  tree, 
$6  per  field,  and  for  six  fields  $30  per  annum.  Now,  deduct  50  cents  per  tree  for 
attention,  and  the  net  income  will  be  $24,  and  your  shading  purposes  answered. 
Surely  a  strong  hint  for  all  to  examine  for  themselves,  if  they  are  not  already 
satisfied  that  they  are  sufiering  much  loss  by  this  neglect.  On  first  thought  some 
might  say  they  would  be  injured  by  Stock;  but  proper  training  will  prevent  that^ 
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while  selecting  winter  apples  will  giTe  no  encouragement  to  depredators  to  come 
in  your  fields,  as  tbej  would  not  be  palatable  before  gathering. 

We  have  presented  these  matters  in  detail  in  order  to  show  the  farmer  more 
strikingly  that  he  is  snflfering  loss,  fully  believing  that  the  pocket  in  business  men 
is  the  most  vulnerable  point  of  attack,  a  ready  avenue  to  introduce  reforms  or 
eradicate  errors.  As  before  pmarked,  observation,  calculation,  and  experiment 
are  the  means  resorted  to  by  thrifty,  business  men,  in  order  to  establish  the  fact — 
if  their  business  is  already  profitable — ^if  there  can  be  any  reforms  introdnced  to 
■  make  it  more  so — ^indeed,  to  ascertain  if  there  is  any  friction  anywhere,  and  if  so 
to  remove  it  That  the  farmer  is  sadly  deficient  in  these  respects  is  too  true;  and 
should  a  few  active  minds  be  turned  or  directed  in  the  right  channel,  the  object  of 
this  article  will  be  gained 


ON  THE  DAIRY. 


BY  DB.  B.  T.  BBOWN,  OP  MONTGOMBRY  COUNTY. 


The  primary  product  of  the  dairy  is  Milk,  from  which  is  manufactured  cheese 
and  butter;  two  articles  of  very  considerable  importance  to  every  agricultural 
community. 

The  milk  of  the  ewe  and  goat  is  extensively  used  in  some  part^  of  Europe, 
Mexico,  and  South  America ;  while  the  mare's  milk  among  the  Tartars,  and  the 
camel's,  with  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  are  indispensable  articles  in  the  domestic 
economy  of  those  tribea  The  dairy  products  of  this  country,  as  well  as  the  An- 
glo-Saxon race  elsewhere,  are  derived  almost  exclusively  from  the  milk  of  the 
cow. 

In  the  establishment  of  a  dairy  the  first  consideration  is  the  selection  of  stock 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  dairy.  Bqt  few  importations  have  been  made  into 
the  United  States,  and  none  I  believe  into  Indiana,  of  cattle  with  a  specific  refer- 
ence to  their  value  as  dairy  stock.  Rapidity  of  growth,  size  attained^  symetry  of 
form,  and  facility  of  fattening,  have  been  the  chief  points  in  cattle  breeding  in 
this  State.  A  few  dairy  importations  have  been  made  to  western  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  northern  Ohio,  and  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  improvement 
of  our  common  domestic  stock  in  milking  qualities  in  many  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. In  Europe,  and  especially  Scotland,  Wales,  and  some  parts  of  England,  dai- 
ry stock  is  held  in  high  esteem.  As  a  general  rule  the  smaller  races  of  Scotland 
and  the  Orkney  Islands,  give  richer  milk  than  the  larger  English  cattle.  Of  these 
last  perhaps  the  Devons  are  the  best  milkers,  but  even  they  are  held  to  be  inferior 
to  the  Ayrshire,  Alderneys  and  Holderness  breeds,  though  the  latter  seldom  attain 
a  gross  weight  of  more  than  five  or  six  hundred  pounds,  while  the  Devons  are  often 
tfiore  tha9  twice  that  sice. 
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Pro£  Johnson  gives  us  the  following  very  interesting  resnlts  of  a  series  of  ex- 
periments made  at  Bradley  Hall,  in  Derbyshire.  The  cows  were  fed  on  the  same 
pasture  and  fared  in  every  respect  alike,  and  gave  the  following  yield  per  day  as 
the  mean  quantity  for  thirty  days : 

Holder ness  oow  gave  29  quarts  of  milk — 38  oances  of  butter. 

Aiderney  cow  gave  19  quarts  of  milk — 25  onnces,of  butter. 

Ayrshire  cow  gave  20  quarts  of  milk — 34  ounces  of  butter. 

Devon  cow  gave  17  quarts  of  milk — 28  ounces  of  butter. 

The  small  Shetland  cows  of  the  Orkneys  and  north  of  Scotland,  have  been  found 
to  give  a  greater  yield  both  of  butter  anjl  cheese,  in  proportion  to  the  food  required, 
than  any  other  race  of  cattle.  I  doubt  not  but  that  the  bestowal  of  a  little  care  to 
the  selection  of  individuals  from  among  our  common  stock,  and  breeding  from 
them  with  direct  reference  to  their  milking  qualities  and  dairy  value,  would  result 
in  an  Indiana  breed  of  milk  stock  that  might  rival  the  Ayrshire  or  Holder  ness. 
Much,  however,  depends  on  the  manner  of  keeping,  kind  of  food,  and  general 
treatment,  if  we  would  correctly  estimate  the  dairy  value  of  any  cow.  If  quantity 
of  milk,  rather  than  quality  is  the  object  of  the  dairy  man,  which  is  the  case  in 
the  vicinity  of  our  larger  cities,  then  the  cows  should  be  fed  in  summer  on  the  ten- 
derest  and  most  suculent  grasses,  and  in  winter  on  turnips,  carrots,  b^ets,  and  oth- 
er root  crops.  With  this  treatment,  though  the  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese  will 
probably  be  less  than  that  yielded  by  dryer  food,  yet  the  number  of  quarts  of  milk 
will  be  materially  increased.  Corn  sown  broadcast,  and  cut  for  cows  during  the 
hot  and  ofcen  dry  months  of  Autumn,  will  be  found  of  great  service,  not  only  in  in- 
creasing the  quantity  of  milk,  but  in  improving  its  quality.  If,  however,,  the  ob- 
ject is  more  to  secure  an  abundant  yield  of  butter  and  cheese,  than  mere  quantity 
of  milk,  then  an  ample  supply  of  corn  meal,  oats,  shorts,  or  oil  cake,  should  be 
fed.  Care  should  be  taken,  however,  in  the  use  of  oil  cake  that  the  peculiar  odor 
of  the  linseed  be  not  communicated  to  the  milk,  and  consequently  to  the  butter. 
This  will  inevitably  be  the  case  if  the  cake  is  fed  alone.  Mixed  with  boiled  pump- 
kins, or  any  of  the  root  ccops,  this  difficulty  is  much  less  liable  to  occur.  We 
should,  however,  bear  in  mind,  that  milk,  and  its  products,  are  always  more  or  less 
effected  by  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  food  on  which  the  cow  is  fed.  Onions 
and  leeks  communicate  their  peculiar  flavor  to  the  milk,  and  a  clover  field  in  full 
bloom  may  be  detected  in  the  odor  of  the  butter  made  from  cows  fed  upon  it  Sa£P- 
ron  is  said  to  be  fed  to  cows  in  some  parts  of  Holland  to  give  a  yellow  color  to  the 
butter,  and  madder,  when  mixed  with  the  food  of  a  cow,  will  give  a  red  tinge  to 
the  milk.  If  we  would  have  good  milk  and'  make  fine  flavored  butter  and  cheese, 
it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  attention  be  paid  to  the  food  of  the  dairy  stock. 
Of  all  the  grasses  that  have  been  experimented  on  as  food  for  milch  kine,  none 
gives  a  richer  cream  or  finer  flavored  butter  and  cheese,  than  the  blue  grass ',  bat 
if  th^dairy  farm  be  of  a  moist,  porous  character  of  soil,  the  red  top  will  be  found 
better  adapted  to  it  as  a  pasture  gtass,  and  but  little  inferior  in  its  milk-producing 
properties:  A  variety  of  grass,  (the  Holcus  Lamatua)^  has  lately  been  introdnced 
from  England  by  Dr.  Stephenson,  of  Putnam  county,  that  promises  to  furnish  an 
excellent  pasture  grass.  Should  it  endure  our  climate  without  degenerating,  it 
will  be  an  important  acquisition  to  the  cattle  growers  of  the  west  Clover  as  a 
dairy  food  has  the  objection  to  it,  above  alluded  to — the  butter  retains  the  odor  of 
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the  bloom,  which  to  some  penons  is  verj  dieagreeabla  Grain  shoold  oerer  be  fed 
to  cattle  without  first  being  crushed,  and  I  have  no  doabt  but  that  anapparatvs  for 
steaming  the  food  where  a  number  of  cattle  are  to  be  fed,  would  be  a  profitable  in- 
▼estment  of  capital  In  feeding  cows  that  give  milk,  we  must  not  forget  that  they 
require  more  food  to  maintain  them  in  condition,  than  animals  that  eat  merely  to 
snpplj  the  normal  wastes  of  the  system.  If  no  more  food  is  furnished  to  the  milk- 
giving  than  to  the  dry  cow,  the  deficit  will  be  divided  between  a  diminution  of  the 
quantity  of  milk  and  a  reduction  of  the  fat  first,  and  afterwards  of  the  muscle  of 
the  cow.  A  great  saving  of  food  may  be  made  by  providing  warm  and  comforta* 
ble  stables  for  cows  during  the  long,  cold  and  stormy  winters  of  this  climate.  Eve- 
ry physiologist  knows  that  the  animal  heat  is  kept  up  at  the  expense  of  the  food 
taken  by  the  animal  Now  as  the  temperature  of  the  blood  varies  but  little  be- 
tween an  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  at  zero,  and  one  at  100  degrees,  it  is  evident 
that  there  must  be  a  much  greater  expenditure  of  the  material  for  generating  ani- 
mal heat  in  the  former,  than  in  the  latter  condition.  If  any  cow  enjoys  a  stable 
where  the  temperature  does  not  fall  below  40  degrees,  while  another  is  exposed  in 
the  open  air  to  an  atmosphere  at  zero,  or  below,  this  last  will  require  25  per  cent 
more  food  to  maintain  the  same  plight,  than  will  be  necessary  for  the  other.  To 
make  even  a  wider  difference  than  this,  we  need  not  demand  so  low  a  temperature 
as  zero.  A  rain  falling  on,  and  constantly  evaporating  from  the  surface  of  an  ar- 
imal,  though  that  rain  should  not  be  below  the  freezing  point,  will  prove  more  ex- 
hausting on  animal  heat  than  a  dry  atpabsphere  below  zero.  Now  as  timber,  and 
even  bricks  and  mortar  are  cheaper  than  grain  and  hay,  therefore  cow  stables  must 
be  a  money-saving  institution.  Every  dairy  should  be  provided  with  warm  and 
comfortable  stables,  adequate  to  the  winter  accommodation  of  all  the  stock  kept. 
To  all  this  it  will  be  answered,  "  we  cannot  afford  stable  room  for  all  the  cows  we 
must  keep  in  order  to  maintain  a  respectable  and  profitable  dairy."  Our  reply  is, 
*^  sell  enough  of  your  stock  to  furnish  comfortable  stabling  for  the  remainder,  for 
if  you  have  one  cow  more  than  you  have  stable  room  for,  yon  have  one  more  than 
yon  can  afford  to  keep." 

Crush  all  the  grain  yon  feed,  steam  it  well  and  feed  it  in  comfortable  stables  and 
you  will  be  able  to  keep  your  stock  in  good  order  on  half  the  food  they  would  re- 
quire if  fed  in  the  manner  feeding  is  too  commonly  done  in  this  country. 

Pastures  intended  for  dairy  stock  should  have  water — not  stagnant  ponds,  but 
good  wholesome  spring  or  well  water,  accessible  to  the  cattle  at  all  times ; — nor 
should  they  be  compelled  to  travel  all  day,  to  pick  here  and  there  a  scanty  subsist- 
ence from  large  thinly  set  pastures.  The  summer  pasture  grounds  should  be  di- 
vided into  four  equal  lots,  and  these  should  be  pastured  in  turn,  about  a  week  each, 
and  suffered  to  rest  three  weeks.  By  such  an  arrangement,  if  the  pasture  is  suffi- 
cient to  the  number  of  cattle  kept,  they  will  be  able  to  procure  their  living  without 
much  traveling.  The  utmost  regularity  in  the  habits  of  the  cows  should  be  estab- 
lished and  rigidly  maintained.  They  should  be  milked  at  the  same  hours  of  the 
day,  morning  and  evening,  always  in  the  same  place,  and  as  far  as  practicable  by 
tho  same  person ;  for  the  moral  treatment  of  the  cow,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression, has  much  to  do  with  the  secretion  of  the  milk.  Hence  kind  treatment 
and  gentle  measures  are  the  only  means  to  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  overcome  any 
vicious  habits  that  the  cow  may  have  acquired,  and  the  cow  that  cannot  be  thus 
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controlled,  should  be  the  property  of ,  the  butcher,  rather  than  the  duryman.  In 
mi}ki«gi  great  care  should  he  taken  to  milk  steadily  and  as  rapidly  as  can  be  done 
without  giving  pain  to  the  animal,  and  to  be  certain  that  the  cow  is  milked  clean 
before  Uie  job  is  dismissed,  for  if  any  mtlk  is  suffered  to  remain,  nature,  whose 
wise  economy  never  furnishes  a  superfluity  of.  anything,  will  diminish  the  quantt^ 
secreted  that  amount  To  furnish  an  ample  supply  of  soda  to  the  milk, 
dairy  cows  should  be  freely  supplied  with  salt  at  least  twice  a  week;  or  perhaps  the 
better  plan  is  to  salt  all  their  food  in  winter  and  allow  them  a  moderate  supply  eve- 
ry morning  in  summer. 

The  raw  material  out  of  which  all  dairy  products  are  manufactured,  as  we  have 
said,  is  Milk.  This,  when  fresh  drawn  from  the  cow,  is  a  bland  homogeneous 
fluid,  of  a  white  color,  more  or  less  inclining  to  a  yellow  shade,  with  a  sweetish 
taste  and  manifesting  slightly  alkaline  properties.  But  on  standing  at  rest  for  a 
few  hours,  it  exhibits  its  compound  character  by  dividing  into  two  parts — ^a  thick 
oily  mass  on  the  surface,  and  the  milk  below,  rendered  more  fluid  and  whiter  in  ap* 
peamnce,  by  the  separation  of  the  cream.  But  if  suffered  to  remain  still  longer 
at  a  temperature  between  70  and  90  degrees,  another  subdivision  takes  place  by 
the  coagulation  of  the  milk  and  its  ultimate  separation  into  curd  and  whey.  The 
following  table  from  Henry  and  Chevallier  shows  the  proportions  of  the  proximate 
elements  in  milk.  The  figures  are  the  mean  of  a  series  of  experiments  made  by 
analysing  milk  from  different  cows,  at  every  season,  and  fed  on  various  kinds  of 
food.     They  correspond  very  nearly  with  the  results  obtained  by  Boussingault : 

Casein  (cheesey  matter), 448 

Sugar  of  milk,'       • 3.13 

Saline  matter,  (chiefly  soda,) 0.60 

Water,  87.02 


100.00 


These  figures,  however,  must  not  be  taken  as  absolute  truth,  but  merely  as  an 
approximation  towards  it  For  the  proportions  of  the  constituent  parts  vary  in 
different  breeds  of  cows,  in  difi'erent  individuals  of  the  same  stock;  and  in  the 
same  individual  they  are  varied  not  only  by  food,  climate,  and  the  season  of  the 
year,  but  by  the  length  of  time  since  calving,  age,  health,  and  general  condition  of 
the  animal  But  the  difference  between  the  milk  first  drawn  and  that  last  obtain- 
ed, will  be  found  to  be  greater  than  that  produced  by  any  of  the  forei^oing  causes. 
In  a  cow  giving  12  pints  at  a  milking,  the  last  one  will  be  found  to  yieki  from  8  to 
10  times  as  much  cream  as  the  first    (Anderson.) 

Next  in  importance  to  the  use  of  milk  .as  a  diet  drink  and  as  an  ingredient  in 
the  manipulations  of  the  kitchen,  stands  the  manufiicture  of  butter.  This  is  ris- 
ing in  importatkce  daily  as  our  system  of  railroad  communication  opens  to  us  the 
trade  of  the  cities  and  manufacturing  towns  of  the  eastern  States.  But  in  order  to 
a  correct  understanding  of  the  theory  of  making  either  butter  or  cheese,  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  chemical  changes  which  take  place  in  the  separation  of  these 
products  from  their  original  combination  in  the  milk,  will  be  necessary.  We  have 
seen  in  the  above  table  that  two  semi-solids,  to-wit,  casein  (or  cheese)  and  butter 
exist  in.  milk.     Casein  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  if  an  alkali,  such  as  soda  or 
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potash  he  added  to  ike  water,  then  it  will  dissolve  casein.  On  this  simple  law  is 
suspended  the  whole  theory  of  making  butter  and  cheese.  Fresh  milk  contains 
soda  enough  to  render  the  cheesy  matter  soluble  in  the  87  per  cent  of  water 
which  is  present  But  the  sugar  of  milk,  with  the  aid  of  a  proper  temperature 
soon  begins  to  pass,  by  a  true  fermentation,  into  lactic  acid,  which  acid  as  soon  as 
formed  seizes  the  soda  present,  and  both  are  neutralized. 

This  action  continues  until  all  the  soda  is  taken  up,  when  the  water  becomes  no 
longer  able  to  hold  in  solution  the  casein,  which  separates  in  the  form  of  curd. 
This  action  may  be  very  much  hastened  by  the  presence  of  any  animal  membrane 
which  has  been  long  exposed  to  the  air.  For  this  purpose  the  stomach  of  the 
young  calf,  under  the  name  of  rennet,  has  been  employed  to  coagulate  milk  in  the 
manufacture  of  cheese  from  time  immemorial 

The  action  of  rennet  in  producing  the  change  of  milk  sngar  into  lactic  acid 
seems  to  be  analogous  to  that  of  yeast  in  inducing  a  change  of  grape  sugar  into 
alcohol,  and  finally  into  acetic  acid.  But  when  coagulation  takes  place  without 
the  aid  of  rennet,  simultaneously  with  the  change  of  milk  sugar  into  lactic  acid, 
another  action  is  going  on. 

The  butter  in  new  milk  exists  in  the  form  of  minute  globules,  inclosed  in  a  very 
fine  membrane  of  cheesy  matter.  These  globules,  being  lighter  than  water,  rise  to 
the  surface,  and,  if  the  fluid  is  suffered  to  remain  at  rest,  this  arranging  of  the 
particles  according  to  their  specific  gravity  will  go  on  until  all  the  butter  globules 
have  found  their  place  at  the  surface  of  the  milk;  unless  indeed  qoagulation  should 
take  place  before  this  is  accomplished.  By  the  rapid  agitation  of  the  cream  in 
churning  these  globules  are  broken,  and  the  particles  of  butter  cohering  together 
are  separated  from  the  casein,  lactic  acid,  and  water  which  remain  in  the  butter- 
milk. The  combination  of  casein  and  milk  sugar  seems  to  be  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  the  envelope  of  the  butter  globules,  as  no  amount  of  churning  is 
sufficient  to  break  them  and  set  free  the  butter,  until  the  conversion  of  this  milk 
sugar  into  lactic  acid  begins  to  take  place.  I  am  aware  that  new  milk  may  be 
churned  and  butter  produced,  but  however  fresh  the  milk  may  have  been,  the  but- 
termilk, after  the  collection  of  the  butter,  will  be  found  to  be  distinctly  acid.  The 
agitation  of  the  cream,  with  free  access  to  the  air,  has  formed  a  portion  of  lactic 
acid.  These  changes  are  always  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  heat,  often 
amounting  to  10^,  if  the  formation  of  butter  is  rapid.  This  elevation  of  temperi^ 
tnre  no  doubt  facilitates  the  bursting  of  the  globules,  but  if  the  temperature  rises 
much  above  60°  the  cheesy  matter  of  the  envelopes  of  the  globules  remain  mixed 
with  the  butter,  which  gives  it  a  light  color,  prevents  it  working  solid,  and  renders 
it  liable  to  become  soon  rancid. 

Butter  may  be  separated  from  milk  by  the  effect  of  heat  alone.  If  a  portion  of 
cream  be  gradually  heated  to  about  200°,  and  maintained  at  that  temperature  for 
an  hour,  the  butter,  in  the  form  oi  limped  oil,  will  be  found  floating  on  the  surface 
of  the  half  melted  cheesy  matter.  If  suffered  to  cool,  it  becomes  hard  and  may 
be  removed,  but  it  has  neither  the  odor  nor  taste  of  butter  procured  by  churning. 

With  these  theoretical  explanations  we  proceed  to  a  more  practical  consideration 
of  dairy  products.  A  good  milk-house  is  indispensable  in  the  manufacture  of 
butter,  and  this  should  combine  free  ventilation,  with  a  temperature  ranging  be- 
tween 40  and  60°.     Perhaps  the  best  mode  of  accomplishing  these  objects  is  to  use 
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a  constant  stream  of  spring  water  as  a  regulator  of  temperature,  and  large  wire 
windows,  looking  to  the  north,  as  ventilators.  These  should  be  so  constructed  as 
to  freely  admit  fresh  air,  and  at  the  same  time  exclude  insects,  and  should  be  so 
arranged  that  thej  could  be  closed  with  glass  in  winter  when  necessary.  But  a 
running  spring  cannot  always  be  commanded,  and  perhaps  the  best  substitute  will 
be  made  by  placing  in  the  milk- house  a  broad,  shallow  trough,  supplied  with  water 
from  a  well,  and  renewed  as  often  as  the  temperature  may  requira  The  milk 
should  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  milk  house,  undisturbed,  for  24  or  36  hours, 
if  but  one  quality  of  butter  is  intended  to  be  made ;  but  if  it  is  the  intention  to 
make  a  superior  article  for  table  use,  the  cream  should  be  removed  at  the  end  of 
12  hours.  A  second  creaming  may  be  made  24  hours  after  the  first  This  will 
produce  a  paler  and  less  pleasantly  flavored  butter,  which  may  be  sold  as  "firkin 
butter,"  at  a  reduced  price.  The  time  required  for  the  cream  to  rise,  and  conse- 
quently the  quantity  and  quality  of  it,  will  be  sensibly  effected  by  the  shape  of  the 
vessel  containing  the  milk.  In  a  broad  shallow  pan  the  cream  will  rise  in  a  much 
shorter  time,  and  in  larger  quantities  than  in  narrow  deep  vessels.  Indeed,  in- 
cipient coagulation  often  takes  place  in  these  last  before  all  the  cream  has  arrived 
at  the  surface^  and  coagulation  always  arrests  the  collection  of  cream. 

It  is  now  admitted  by  dairymen  generally  that  the  cream  should  not  be  churned 
until  it  has  acquired  a  distinctly  sour  taste.  In  this  state  it  requires  less  churning, 
produces  more  butter,  and  an  article  that  will  keep  better  and  be  equally  as  finely 
flavored  as  that  produced  from  sweet  cream. 

In  many  districts  in  Europe  butter  is  made  by  churning  the  whole  milk.  This 
mode  requires  more  labor  from  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  a  uniform  agitation  of 
so  large  a  quantity  of  fluid ;  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  yielding  a  larger  quantity 
of  butter,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  large  cities  buttermilk  is  more  saleable  than 
skimmed  milk. 

Several  methods  are  adopted  in  the  different  countries  where  butter  is  made  from 
$he  whole  milk.  In  France,  the  morning's  milk  is  poured,  while  warm,  into  the 
evenings,  and  the  whole  churned  at  noon.  A  Scotch  work,  "Ayton's  Dairy  Hus- 
bandry,*' directs  that  three  milkings,  6,  18,  and  thirty  hours  old  respectively,  be 
mixed  together  and  churned  immediately;  or  the  mixture  may  be  lefl  to  stand 
until  the  whole  has  become  distinctly  sour  and  completely  coagulated,  taking  care, 
however,  that  the  curd  be  not  broken  until  it  is  ready  to  be  churned.  In  Holland, 
a  different  practice  prevails.  The  milk  is  freqnontljf  stirred  to  prevent  the  cream 
from  rising,  and  this  is  kept  up  until  the  milk  begins  to  sour;  it  is  then  suffered  to 
stand  at  rest  until  it  gets  so  thick  that  a  wooden  spoon  will  stand  upright  in  it, 
when  it  is  churned  with  cold  water.  Spreugle  says  that  there  is  not  really  an  in- 
crease of  butter  obtained  by  this  method,  but  that  the  butter  carries  with  it  from 
the  milk  a  larger  quantity  of  curd  than  from  the  cream  alone. 

In  Bohemia,  butter  is  made  from  what  in  Scotland  is  called  "  eUniUd  cream," 
To  pro^Dce  this  the  milk,  fresh  from  the  cow,  is  placed  in  a  vessel  over  a  slow  fire 
and  brought  np  nearly  to  the  boiling  point,  say  200^.  It  is  then  set  away  in  a  cool 
place,  and  at  the  end  of  24  hours  nearly  double  the  quantity  of  cream  will  be 
Ibnnd  on  it  that  will  rise  on  the  same  measure  of  milk  unscalded.  The  cream  is 
much  thicker  and  has  a  sweeter  taste.  Milk  treated  in  this  manner  will  yield  25 
per  cent  more  butter  than  if  treated  in  the  common  way,  and  the  quality  of  the 
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bntter,  when  fresh,  is  excellent,  owing  to  its  containing  a  larger  portion  of  sugar 
of  milk  mixed  with  casein.  Bat  the  very  circamstances  to  which  it  owes  its  ex- 
cellence will  prevent  it  from  being  kept  in  good  conditioa  for  any  considerable 
time. 

The  clouting  of  cream  is  extensively  practiced  by  dairies  in  the  vicinity  of  large 
cities,  where  the  sale  of  cream  is  a  profitable  branch  of  the  dairy  business.  The 
more  rapidly  cream  rises,  and  the  thicker  it  is,  the  more  rapidly  may  it  be  churned, 
but  the  more  quickly  butter  is  churned  the  paler,  softer,  and  the  less  rich  the  bat- 
ter. The  cream  yielded  by  some  cows  is  much  more  easily  churned  than  that  from 
others.  This  is  true,  not  only  of  different  breeds,  but  of  individual  cows  of  the 
same  breed.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  say  how  many  minutes  cream  should 
be  churned.  The  best  rule,  perhaps,  that  can  be  adopted  is  to  continue  the  chum- 
ing  until  the  butter  is  well  collected  in  a  mass,  and  a  ladle,  or  other  wooden 
instrument,  dipped  into  the  buttermilk  will,  when  drained  off,  show  no  particles  of 
butter  adhering.  Churning  beyond  this  point  will  indeed  increase  the  weight  of 
butter,  but  only  at  the  expense  of  the  quality.  As  a  general  rule,  cream  may  be 
churned  with  a  good  instrument  in  an  hour,  or,  if  the  whole  milk  is  churned,  in 
one  and  a  half  houra. 

Numerous  improvements  have  been  patented  within  the  last  few  years,  relating 
to  the  form  and  mode  of  action  of  the  churn.  Those  which  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  propose  either  a  more  perfect  agitation  of  the  cream  or  a  freer 
admission  of  air.  In  the  philosophy  of  making  good  butter  neither  of  these  is  the 
most  important  point 

About  ten  years  ago,  M.  Valcourt,  a  Frenchman,  invented  a  barrel  churn,  con- 
sisting of  an  inner  cylinder  of  sheet  zinc  inclosed  in  an  outer  vessel,  with  the 
space  between  the  two  filled  with  water  to  regulate  the  temperature.  An  attached 
thermometer  indicated  the  temperature  of  the  cream,  and  the  chamber  was  filled 
with  warm  or  cold  water,  as  required  by  that  indication  This  churn  has  been 
extensively  used  in  the  dairies  of  England,  and  a  modification,  perhaps  I  shoald 
an  improvttnent  of  it,  has  been  introduced  to  the  butter  makers  of  this  country  by 
the  name  of  the  '^  Thermometer  Churn."  It  has  the  reputation  of  performing  its 
work  expeditiously  and  well 

The  temperature  of  the  cream  is  of  the  first  importance  in  making  butter^ 
When  the  churning  commences  the  cream  should  be  as  near  65**  as  possible  This 
temperature  can  be  easily  attained  in  the  winter;  but  as  the  temperature  of  the 
best  well  or  spring  water  in  this  latitude  seldom  falls  below  54^,  it  is  often  difficult 
to  get  the  proper  temperature  in  warm  weather;  and  if  this  point  is  not  gained 
the  manufacturer  must  be  content  with  an  inferior  product  When  the  whole  milk 
is  churned,  however,  a  higher  temperature,  say  65^,  may  be  tolerated,  and  yet  a 
fair  article  of  butter  produced.  As  the  churning  progresses  the  temperature  rises, 
but  it  should  always  be  kept  below  65^  in  cream  and  75^  in  milk.  Butter  obtained 
at  a  higher  temperature  than  this  is  always  pale,  soft,  and  spongy,  soon  becoming 
rancid  and  unfit  for  the  tabla 

After  churning,  it  remains  that  the  butter  be  separated  from  the  buttermilk  and 
prepared  for  the  table,  or  packed  for  keeping.  To  perform  intelligently  this  part 
of  the  work  requires  at  least  a  limited  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  batter  and 
the  chemical  changes  that  take  place  when  it  becomes  rancid.    Better  taken  from  ' 
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the  charn  and  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  200°,  and  afterwards  washed  throngh 
several  waters  at  about  that  temperatnre,  will,  on  cooling,  congeal  into  a  more  or 
less  pure,  white,  solid  fat  If  this  product  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  power- 
ful press,  at  a  temperature  of  60°,  a  yellowish  transparent  oil  will  be  pressed  out, 
and  a  solid  white  mass  resembling  stearine  will  remain  in  the  press.  This  substance 
is  known  to  chemists  bj  the  name  of  Margarin,  and  the  oil  is  called  Olein.  The 
proportion  of  these  two  substances  varj  with  the  season  of  the  year,  food  of  the 
cow,  kc  Bromeis  gives  ns  the  mean  of  a  number  of  specimens  examined,  as 
follows : 

Margarin 68 

.     Olein 33—100 

But  the  margarin  is  always  found  to  contain  a  trace  of  casein  or  cheesy  mat- 
ter that  has  escaped  the  washing,  and  the  olein  frequently  contains  butyric  acid. 
But  the  presence  of  even  a  small  quantity  of  casein  in  butter  will  cause  the  oil  of 
butter  to  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  by  this  it  is  rapidly  transformed  into 
butyric  acid  first,  and  afterward  into  capronic  acid,  to  the  presence  of  which  sub- 
stance in  butter  is  to  be  attributed  its  peculiar  taste  and  odor  when  rancid.  If  then 
we  can  completely  separate  the  cheesy  matter  from  butter  it  may  be  kept  sweet 
for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  especially  if  it  be  excluded  from  the  air.  With  an 
eye  to  this  latter  condition  some  dairies  reject  the  use  of  water  altogethef  in  dress- 
ing butter,  averring  that  the  water  separates  the  particles  of  butter,  giving  it  a 
granulated  character.  They  therefore  depend  on  thorough  working  of  the  butter 
to  clear  it  of  bnttermilk.  If  the  buttermilk  can  be  entirely  worked  out,  the  butter 
will  certainly  be  very  compact  and  solid;  probably  not  because  water  was  not  used 
but  because  the  mass  was  of  necessity  more  thoroughly  worked.  When  water  is 
used  to  wash  butter  it  should  be  pure  water.  If  there  is  any  bad  odor  or  taste 
about  the  water  it  is  sure  to  impart  it  to  the  butter.  As  the  presence  of  casein  in 
butter  is  now  known  to  be  the  great  obstacle  to  be  overcome  in  preserving  it  sweet, 
and  as  we  know  that  casein  may  be.  dissolved  in  any  alkaline  fluid,  (as  it  is  in  fresh 
milk,)  I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  washing  butter  in  water  with  soda  dissolved 
in  it,  say  a  teaspoonfull  to  the  quart  This  would  dissolve  the  cheesy  matter,  and 
it  would  be  carried  off  by  the  water,  and  if  a  portion  of  soda  should  be  retained  it 
will  not  give  any  bad  taste  to  the  butter.  Butter  washed  in  this  manner  and  work- 
ed solid  and  firm — ^packed  in  stone- ware  jars  and  sealed  air-tight  may  be  kept  fresh 
a  year  or  more.  Even  after  butter  has  become  rancid  the  capronic  acid  may,  to  a 
great  extent,  be  neutralized  by  washing  it  well  in  cold  water,  with  soda  dissolved 
in  it,  in  the  above  suggested  quantity.  But  however  we  dress  butter,  it  should  be 
thoroughly  worked,  and  afterwards  fine  salt  in  the  proportion  of  ^^  should  be  ad- 
ded and  carefully  mixed  before  packing.  Some  dairies  adopt  the  plan  of  salting, 
and  letting  the  butter  stand  in  a  cool  place  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  re-working 
•  it  thoroughly.  Much  water  may  be  separated  by  this  second  workiufr,  which  will 
'  certainly  be  a  great  advantage  in  the  way  of  saving  the  butter.  But  a  portion  of 
salt  is  lost  with  the  water,  and  therefore  a  larger  quantity  must  be  used  at  first, 
say  ^^,  to  allow  for  this  waste. 
In  the  manufacture  of  cheese  the  first  consideration  is  to  completely  separate 
.  the  casein  by  its  perfect  coagulation.    We  have  said  that  the  reason  why  this  is 
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fluid  in  new  milk  is  because  an  alkali  is  present,  bat  as  soon  as  this  is  neutralised 
hj  an  acid  the  cnrd  thickens  and,  by  aid  of  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  separates  from 
the  whey,  carrying  with  it  most  of  the  butter  and  leaving  behind  the  sugar  of  milk. 
When  coagulation  takes  place  spontaneously  it  is  from  the  formation  of  lactic  acid, 
bnt  any  other  acid  will  produce  the  same  effect  more  or  less  perfectly.  In  Hoi* 
land  Muriatic  Acid  ( Chloro-Hydric)  is  extensively  used  for  this  purposa  The 
ancient  Greeks  used  Vinegar,  {DUcorides\  Lemon  Juice,  Tartaric  Acid,  a  decoc- 
tion of  sorrel,  and  other  acid  vegetables  are  used  in  different  countries.  In  Switz* 
erland  a  quart  6f  sour  milk  is  added  to  ten  gallons  of  new  milk,  and  produces  a 
very  fine  curd  in  two  or  three  hours  if  a  proper  temperature  be  observed.  In  this 
country  and  in  England  rennet  is  almost  universally  used  in  cheese  making.  It  is 
the  stomach  of  the  sucking  calf,  and  it  seems  to  operate  only  by  hastening  tbe  for- 
mation of  lactic  acid  by  which,  and  not  by  the  rennet  directly,  the  curd  is  separa- 
ted. Though  the  calf's  stomach  is  almost  invariably  used  for  this  purpose,  yet  any 
mucous  membrane,  such  as  a  piece  of  intestine  or  bladder,  not  only  of  the  calf, 
but  of  the  sheep  or  hog,  will  have  the  same  effect  but  will  act  with  different  de- 
grees of  rapidity.  In  some  of  the  Swiss  Cantons  and  in  Cheshire  rennet  is  pre- 
pared by  carefully  washing  the  stomach  both  inside  and  outside,  while  in  Ayrshire 
and  the  Welch  cheese  districts  the  contents  are  suffered  to  remain  in  the  stomach 
undisturbed,  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  it  is  the  gastric  juice  that  pro- 
duces the  effect  A  like  difference  prevails  in  the  mode  of  preserving  rennet  In 
the  districts  last  named  the  outer  coat  of  the  stomach  is  rubbed  with  salt — a  hand- 
full  put  into  it,  and  the  whole  hung  up  to  dry ;  while  in  Cheshire  the  rennet  is 
washed  thoroughly  and  salted  down  under  a  strong  brine,  where  it  remains  a  year, 
and  is  then  dried  for  use.  In  the  "  Cheesdom  "  of  Ohio  the  rennets  are  generally 
washed,  salted,  and  dried  immediately.  Which  ever  method  is  adopted,  a  rennet 
is  not  fit  for  use  before  it  is  a  year  old.  Afler  it  has  been  once  used,  if  it  is  re- 
salted  and  dried,  it  will  regain  in  a  considerable  degree  its  original  coagulating 
powers.  In  using  the  rennet  different  customs  prevail  in  different  countries.  In 
Cheshire  a  bit  of  rennet  the  size  of  a  half  crown  piece  is  put  into  half  a  pint  of 
water  and  half  a  teaspoonfull  of  salt  added.  This  is  said  to  be  sufficient  to  coagulate 
twenty  gallons  of  milk  in  thirty  minutes.  Mr.  Ayton,  in  his  "Dairy  Husbandry," 
directs  that  "  a  rennet  be  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  put  it,  with  a  handfull  of  Salt 
and  a  quart  of  warm  water,  into  ajar;  allow  it  to  stand  two  or  three  days,  strain 
the  liquor,  pour  upon  it  another  pint  for  a  couple  of  days,  mix  the  two  decoctions, 
strain  the  whole,  and  bottle  for  future  use."  Of  this  liquid  he  affirms  that  "  a  ta- 
blespoonfull  will  coagulate  thirty  gallons  of  milk."  In  Lombardy  the  rennet  is 
minced  fine,  mixed  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a  little  whey  to  moisten  it,  into  a  paste 
which  is  preserved  for  use     (Cattaneo.) 

It  is  perhaps  the  better  method,  however,  to  take  a  common  sized  rennet,  pour 
upon  it  two  quarts  of  warm  water,  160  degrees,  let  it  infuse  three  or  four  days, 
rubbing  the  skin  each  day, — strain  the  decoction — ^saturate  it  with  salt  and  bottle 
it  for  use.  The  rennet  after  soaking  should  be  put  into  a  strong  brine  for  a  week, 
and  afterwards  dried  for  a  second  us&  Of  the  decoction  the  quantity  necessary 
to  be  used  varies  with  the  quality  of  the  rennet— from  a  table  spoonftil  to  a  half  a 
pint  The  milk  should  be  warmed  to  95  degrees  before  the  rennet  liquor  is  added 
On  pooring  it  into  the  milk,  the  whole  should  be  stirred,  and  then  suffered  to  rest 
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until  coagulation  takes  place.  If  two  milkings  are  ased,  the  eveniAg's  milk  sboald 
be  strained  into  a  narrow  deep  vessel  and  placed  in  a  cool  situation.  But  little 
erean^will  rise  and  this  should  be  removed,  as  it  can  never  be  incorporated  with 
the  curd  after  it  has  once  separated.  To  this  the  morning's  milk  should  be  added, 
and  the  two  well  mixed  before  coagulation,  that  the  curd  may  be  uniform.  The 
amount  of  rennet  liquor  should  be  sufiScient  to  form  a  firm  curd  in  forty  minutes^ 
As[]soon  as  this  is  effected,  the  curd  should  be  cut  This  was  formerly  done  with 
a  large  wooden  knife,  but  a  modern  curd  cutter,  which  is  made  of  wire  with  meshes 
half  an  inch  square  is  a  much  better  instrument.  After  cutting,  the  curd  is  left 
to  settle  for  about  twenty  minutes,  when  the  whole  contents  of  the  vessel  is  heated 
to  about  110  degreea  The  whey  is  then  drawn  off  from  below,  and  the  curd  care- 
fully lifted  on  a  wire  gause  bottom,  or  sceive,  where  it  is  suffered  to  drain  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutea  A  pound  of  fine  salt  to  every  25  pounds  of  curd  should  be  well 
mixed  with  it — and  the  material  is  ready  for  the  press.  Of  cheese  presses  a  great 
variety  of  patterns  are  in  use.  Those  employing  lever  power,  or  a  combination  of 
the  lever  and  pully  are  to  be  preferred,  as  requiring  less  attention  than  the  screw 
press  which  has  to  be  frequently  adjusted  as  the  resistance  diminishes.  ^*  Parker*a 
self-adjusting  press  "  combines  as  many  advantages  as  any  press  that  I  have  exam- 
ined. The  cheese  should  be  turned  every  twelve  hours  and  should  remain  in  press 
at  least  thirty-six  hours.  A  practice  prevails  in  some  of  the  European  dairies,  and  has 
been  adopted  in  some  parts  of  this  country,  of  dipping  the  cheese,  fresh  from  the 
press  in  boiling  water,  and  immediately  applying  a  bandage  while  the  surface  ia 
sofL  This  produces  a  horny  rind  that  admirably  preserves  the  cheese  from  the  en- 
croachment of  insects.  Oihers  apply  the  bandage  at  the  last  turning.  Tbis  has 
the  advantage  of  leaving  no  rind  when  the  bandage  is  removed.  The  cheese 
should  be  kept  on  shelves  in  a  dry,  well  ventilated  room,  screened  by  shade  trees 
from  the  hea(  of  the  summer's  sun.  Here  they  will  require  daily  turning,  and  if 
bandages  do  not  cover  the  faces  of  the  cheese,  they  should  be  frequently  rubbed 
with  butter  or  whey  oil 

That  the  dairy  may  be  made  the  source  of  immense  income  to  any  country  as 
well  adapted  to  grazing  as  Indiana,  is  a  proposition  too  well  settled  to  require  ei- 
ther  proof  or  illustration.  Ashtabula  county,  Ohio,  produced  in  1832,  six  millioiu 
of  pounds  of  cheese,  worth  in  the  market  more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars.  A 
single  township,  (Claridon),  in  Geuagua  county,  shipped  the  same  year  203  tuns 
equal  to  406,OD0  pounds,  and  worth  at  10  cents  per  pound,  $406,000.  This  por- 
tion of  Ohio  is  no  better  adapted  to  dairy  farming  than  the  whole  of  central  and 
northern  Indiana.  The  introduction  of  dairy  husbandry  into  the  State  would  at 
least  vary  the  products  and  relieve  the  pressure  of  heavy  competition  in  the  grain 
and  pork  production  which  every  few  years  proves  so  disastrous  to  the  farmers  of 
this  country. 
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THE  SOIL  OF  INDIANA: 


Its  fertility^  the  causes  cperating  to  produce^  and  the  means  of 
maintaining  ih/xt  fertility^ 


BT  DB.  S.  T.  BSOWN,  OF  MOJTrOOMEBT  COUNTY. 


Geological  theory  teaches  ns  to  estimate  th6  composition  and  character  of  soila 
by  the  nature  of  the  rock,  or  other  solid  substratum  underljiog  it.  Hence  ira 
infer,  with  a  great  degree  of  accuracy,  that  a  soil  overlying  slate  or  felspar  will  be 
a  claj  soil ;  or,  if  the  rock  beneath  be  a  limestone,  we  expect  to  find  the  soil 
abounding  in  lime,  but  deficient  in  sand  or  the  silicious  compounds;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  tfoil  rest  upon  sandstone  or  granite,  we  expect  to  find  it  rich  ia 
silicious  matter — a  warm,  sandy  soil,  but  wanting  lime  and  other  inorganic  sub- 
stances generally  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  limestone.  But  for  a  single 
circnmstance  this  rule  of  judging  soils  would  be  both  infalible  and  universal 
That  circumstance  vitiating  the  rule  is  the  fact  that  in  certain  localities  there  is 
interposed  between  the  soil  and  the  rock  beneath  an  indefinite  depth  of  drifted 
material,  which,  by  its  decomposition,  furnishes  the  soil  above,  while  it  bears  no 
relation  to  the  rock  on  which  it  rests. 

The  diluvial,  or  drift  formation,  is  one  of  great  interest  to  the  geologist,  and 
hence  we  are  not  deficient  in  theories,  each  proposing  to  solve  satisfactorily  the 
mysteries  of  the  drift  epoch.  Bnt  passing  these  by  for  the  present,  we  invite  your 
attention  to  a  few  facts  connected  with  the  drift  formation. 

1.  This  formation,  with  its  attendant  phenomena,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  last 
of  that  series  of  great  convulsions  to  which  our  globe  has  been  subjected,  and  that 
this  catastrophe  took  place  at  a  period,  geologically,  not  very  remote. 

2.  The  agent  employed  to  produce  the  stupendous  phenomena  of  the  drift  was 
water,  either  in  its  solid  or  fluid  form,  or  both  conjointly. 

3.  The  influence  of  the  great  agencies  of  the  drift  period  was  universal,  leaving 
iii  indelible  marks,  as  Cuvier  has  well  observed,  on  the  summits  of  the  loftiest 
mountains  as  well  as  in  the  deepest  valleys. . 

4.  It  was  not  a  mere  inundation  of  the  earth  by  a  sheet  of  standing  water,  but 
an  overwhelming  of  it  by  mighty  currents,  which  prostrated  every  obstacle  before 
them;  tearing  up  the  granite  foundations  of  the  earth  and  transporting  the 
materials  to  remote  regions,  and  scattering  it,  ground  to  fragments  and  all  water- 
worn,  over  other  lands. 

5.  In  the  regions  north  of  the  equator,  these  currents,  though  differing  much  in 
force,  were  uniformly  from  a  northerly  direction. 

These  five  facts  embody  about  all  that  is  known  about  the  origin  of  the  drift 
formation.  All  beyond  is  the  land  of  conjecture — the  territory  of  the  unknown, 
perhaps  of  the  unknowable. 

The  drift  formation  as  it  exists  in  Indiana,  and  indeed  throughout  the  whole 
northern  portion  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  differs  materially  from  the  phenomena 
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exhibited  by  it  in  Europe,  or  even  in  the  eastern  portion  of  this  continent  The 
drift  agencj  in  those  countries  has  confined  itself  mainlj  to  the  transportation  of 
boulders,  of  various  sizes,  from  the  adjacent  mountains  and  scattering  them  over 
the  plains  and  hills  In  the  proximate  vicinitj. 

As  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  transportation  of  boulders,  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
says  that,  in  Scotland,  blocks  of  mica  scist  have  been  torn  from  the  summit  of  the 
Grampian  hills  and  carried,  southwardly,  over  the  broad  and  deep  valley  of  Strath- 
more,  and  landed  on  the  sandstone  and  shale  of  the  Sidlaw  hills,  fifteen  miles 
distant 

This  is,  perhaps,  about  the  extent  of  the  drift  agencies  in  the  Atlantic  States,  in 
Great  Britain,  and  thronghout  southern  Europe.  But  recent  observations  have 
demonstrated  that  in  Rassia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  other  parts  of  northern 
Europe,  the  drift  formations  are  as  fully  developed  as  in  the  upper  section  of  the 
Mississippi  valley. 

The  drift  in  Indiana  is  deepest  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  State  and  gradu- 
ally thins  out  as  we  pass  to  the  South.  Indeed  the  true  boulder  drift  hardly 
reaches  the  Ohio  river  at  any  point  A  line  drawn  from  the  southeastern  corner 
of  the  State  to  the  Wabash  river,  at  a  point  half  way  between  Terre  Haute  and 
Yincennes,  will  mark  the  most  southern  limits  of  the  boulder  drift  Beyond  this 
we  frequently  find  local  accumulations  of  drifted  matter  deposited  on  southern 
slopes,  but  the  material  is  always  from  the  rocks  in  the  vicinity.  In  the  central 
and  northern  portions  of  the  State  the  Drift  forms  an  entire  and  uniform  covering, 
ranging  from  10  to  200  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  composed  of  a  heterogenous  mass 
of  clay,  sand,  (principally  silicious),  water- worn  gravel,  and  blocks  of  granite,  sienite, 
gneiss,  porphery,  and  all  the  primitive  and  older  sedimentary  rocks,  of  various 
sizes,  from  a  few  pounds  to  fifty  tuns  in  weight  And  these  detached  blocks  are 
distributed  over  and  through  the  drift  and  are  found  lying  on  formations  as  recent 
as  the  new  red  sandstone;  showing  conclusively  that  they  are  out  of  place,  and 
that  they,  together  with  the  whole  formation  with  which  they  are  associated,  have 
been  transported  to  their  present  location.  But  no  rocks  of  this  character  are 
found  in  any  place  nearer  to  this  location  than  the  high  lands  between  Lake  Su- 
perior and  Hudson's  Bay. 

That  the  boulders  of  our  drift  belonged  originally  to  this  Lake  Superior  region 
we  have  the  evidence,  first,  of  the  similarity  of  lithological  character,  together  with 
the  fact  that  pieces  of  native  copper,  sometimes  detached  and  sometimes  adhering 
to  its  original  matrix  of  "vein  stone,"  identical  with  that  of  the  copper  region  of 
the  north,  are  found  in  the  drift;  and  secondly,  the  indications*  left  on  the  more 
solid  formations  which  have  been  denuded  by  the  drift  currents,  and  which  now 
show  all  the  faces  of  hill  and  blufis  that  look  to  the  north  rounded,  the  angles 
worn  ofi^,  and  the  horizontal  faces  grooved  and  scratched  by  the  passage  of  those 
ponderous  boulders  that  once  ground  along  their  surfaces.  These  lines  are  uni- 
formly found  running  in  a  north  and  south  direction.  The  mountain  limestone  in 
the  vicinity  of  Greencastle,  in  Putnam  county,  exhibit  these  phenomena  with 
remarkable  distinctness. 

While  there  is  no  absolute  uniformity  in  the  deposition  of  the  drift,  yet  there 
seems  to  be  an  approximation  to  order  in  the  succession  of  the  different  membeis 
of  this  formation.    Besting  on  the  strata  which  remain  in  place,  we  generalij 
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liftve,  first,  a  dark  lead-colored  clay,  very  hard  and  compact,  hi^ving  a  specific 
gravity  above  that  of  the  carboniferous  sandstone,  and  approaching  to  the  weight 
of  the  most  compact  limestone.  It  contains  but  few  boulders,  ai^d  those  very 
uniformly  of  the  quartz  character.  On  washing  it,  however,  we  find  j^,  great  num- 
ber of  small  dark  colored  pebbles,  which  generally  seem  to  be  water-worn  /ragments 
of  a  highly  indurated  species  of  trap  rock.  It  ts  in  this  "  dark  marlite,"  as  it  has 
been  sometimes  called,  that  we  frequently  find  fragments  of  wood  in  a  remarkably 
perfect  state  of  preservation. 

Where  we  have  been  able  to  identify  the  species,  we  have  found  this  fossil  wood, 
with  a  single  exception,  to  belong  to  the  cone  bearing  family  of  evergreens.  The 
exception  alluded  to  is  a  well  preserved  specimen  of  black  walnut,  from  the  depth 
of  35  feet  from  the  surface.  These  specimens  of  fossil  wood  prove  conclusively 
that,  prior  to  the  deposition  of  the  immense  mass  of  boulder  drifl  that  covers  to  an 
unknown  depth  much  of  this  country,  the  earth  was  clothed  with  forests  of  existing 
species  of  timber;  and  that  so  recent  has  been  this  catastrophe  that  the  wood  has 
not  yet  undergone  the  petrifactive  process. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  found  in  the  drifl,  in  the  vicinity  of  Quebec,  marine  shells 
belonging  to  species  now  existing  in  the  northern  seas,  and  he  speaks  of  similar 
occurrences  being  not  uncommon  in  Europe.  I  have,  however,  jpent  much  time 
in  examining  the  drift  of  IndiUna,  and  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  single  shell 
that  did  not  belong  to  some  older  fossiliferons  rock  which  had  formed  a  part  of  the 
drift.  The  utter  absence  here,  and  scarcity  elsewhere,  of  either  marine  or  fresh 
water  remains  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and,  to  my  mind,  conclusively  proves  the 
&!sehood  of  the  hypothesis  which  supposes  that  the  drift  was  quietly  laid  down 
from  floating  icebergs  at  the  bottom  of  an  ocean,  which  was  afterwards  upheaved 
and  became  dry  land. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  suppose  the  drift  material  to  have  been  transported  by 
mighty  currents  of  water  rushing  down  from  the  north,  bearing  along  with  them 
the  vast  ice  fields  of  the  polar  seas,  sweeping  over  the  continent  with  a  power 
which  can  alone  be  expressed  by  the  word  omnipotence,  leveling  down  mountains 
and  bearing  their  broken  and  comminuted  fragments,  to  be  strewn  in  boulders  over 
onr  plains  or  deposited  in  the  form  of  the  clay,  sand,  or  gravel  of  our  drift  forma- 
tions, we  can  readily  account  for  the  absence  of  all  animal  remains.  Animal  life 
could  not  have  existed  even  for  a  moment  in  such  tumultuous  waters.  That  a  few 
shell  fiph  might  have  been  carried  from  their  quiet  ocean  homes  and  deposited  a 
short  distance  inland  would  have  been  altogether  probable,  but  before  they  could 
have  reached  this  distance  they  must  have  been  ground  to  powder  among  the  mass 
of  more  solid  drifting  material. 

But  waiving  these  theoretic  considerations,  we  return  to  facts.  Above  this  com- 
pact clay  we  generally  find  a  deposit  of  gravel  laid  down  loosely  and  promiscuously. 
This  gravel  consists  of  the  broken  fragments  of  almost  all  the  known  rocks  of  the 
older  formations,  all  of  them  water  worn,  and  rounded  by  friction  against  each 
other  in  their  passage.  It  is  in  this  gravel  that  the  great  reservoirs  of  water  are 
located  which  furnish  supplies  for  the  copious  and  numerous  springs  for  which  the 
drift  formation  is  so  celebrated. 

Above  the  gravel  we  frequently  find  a  deposit,  of  from  10  to  20  feet,  of  a  lighter 
color,  not  so  compact,  and  containing  fewer  gravel  than  the  lower  drift  clay.    A 
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very  fine  sand  of\en  forms  small  reservoirs  of  water  in  this  upper  clay.  It  is  these 
that  supply  water  for  our  shallow  wells  in  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  the 
Stata  The  supply  of  water,  however,  is  never  so  reliable  nor  the  quality  so  good 
as  when  drawn  from  the  lower  reservoirs  This  upper  blue  clay  gradually  fades 
into  a  yellow  clay  above  on  which  rests  the  soil 

It  must  be  evident,  therefore,  that  our  soil  is  not  derived  from,  and  cpnsequently 
bears  no  relation  to,  the  underlying  rock  in  that  portion  of  the  "State  covered  by 
the  boulder  driO;.  It  is  an  elementary  truth  in  agricultural  chemistry  that  the 
greater  the  variety  of  material  entering  intq  the  composition  of  a  soil  tl^e  better 
the  quality  of  that  soil,  other  things  being  equal.  Hence  a  promiscuous  drift 
composed  of  almost  every  conceivable  variety  of  rocks  and  mineral  substances  is 
the  best  possible  source  from  which  a  soil  can  be  derived;  furnishing  at  once  all 
the  elements  necessary  for  the  evident  range  of  agricultural  adaptations. 

The  constant  decomposition  of  the  quartz  portion  of  this  driA  furnishes  abun- 
dantly soluble  silez,  to  supply  the  enameling  or  outer  glazing  so  essential  to  the 
perfecting  the  stock  of  all  the  cereal  grains.  From  the  felspar,  liberally  diffused 
through  tbis  mass,  is  derived  an  abundant  supply  of  potash,  which  enters  into  the 
composition  of  almost  all  vegetables,  while  the  limestone  pebbles,  by  decomposition, 
furnish  both  lime  and  carbonic  acid;  and  iron,  soda,  and  other  substances  con- 
sumed in  less  Quantities  in  the  vegetable  econoniy,  are  furnished  abundantly  by 
the  chaos  of  elementa  forming  the  drifl.  Now,  if  our  soil  had  been  derived  from 
an  underlying  granite,  we  would  have  had  abundance  of  silez  and  potash,  but 
would  have  lacked  lime,  soda,  &c.  If  a  limestone  substratum  had  furnished  oar 
soil,  by  its  decomposition,  a  deficiency  of  potash  and  silez  would  have  been  inevi* 
table ;  while  soil  supplied  from  decomposed  slate  would  be  an  almost  pure  clay,  too 
stiff  and  tenacious  for  almost  any  agricultural  purposa 

But  while  these  genehil  principles  are  true,  there  are  local  variations  in  the 
character  of  the  drif>,  and  corresponding  variations  in  the  resulting  soil  The 
drift  soil  of  Indiana  may  be  divided  into  about  four  general  classes.  This  division, 
of  course,  does  not  include  our  river  bottoms,  which  are  of  alluvial  and  not  drifl 
origin. 

1.  We  have,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  a  soil  which  contains  from  80  to 
90  per  cent,  of  silicious  sand,  frequently  colored  red  by  the  presence  of  ozyde  or 
carbonate  of  iron.  This  is  the  soil  of  the  sand  moraines  and  oak  barrens  of  Jas- 
per, White,  Porter,  Laporte,  and  several  other  of  our  northern  counties.  In  some 
it  forms  a  veTj  inconsiderable  portion,  while  in  other  sections  it  is  the  prevailing 
type  of  soil  When  fresh  it  disappoints  all  theoretic  calculations  by  its  produc* 
tiveness.  Unskillful  cropping,  however,  will,  in  a  few  years,  reduce  it  to  utter 
barrenness.  Great  care  should  therefore  be  taken  to  return  to  the  soil,  each  year, 
as  much  as  is  taken  from  it;  for  at  best  it  contains  not  to  ezceed  2|  per  cenU  of 
organic  matter  (humus)  for  vegetable  food.  This  amount,  however,  is  always  in  a 
soluble  form  and  ready  for  usa  This  soil  has  a  great  absorbent  power  and  endures 
drouth  better  than  those  of  a  more  compact  character.  The  larg^  am;>unt  of 
silicious  matter,  and  a  competent  supply  of  lime  which  it  contains,  gives  it  an  ex- 
cellent adaptation  to  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oata* 

•A  lommrkable  fwtnre  in  the  soil  is  thb  fiiCt  that  the  rabfoU,  if  wo  may  ca]l  it  Ij  that  name,  ezhlbita 
very  marly  the  eame  oompoeiUun  for  the  depth  of  S  «r  10  foet  and  wUi  |»ruduoe  a  fair  crup  of  vegeta* 
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Z  The  second  class  of  soils  is  well  represented  by  the  on^alating  lands  snr- 
ronnding  this  citj.  It  contains  from  50  to  70  per  cent  of  sand  and  from  10  to  20 
per  cent  of  claj,  with  the  other  necessary  inorganic  elements  to  form  a  very  per- 
fect soil  In  its  virgin  state  we  often  find  as  high  as  10  per  cent  of  humnSf  or 
▼egetable  matter,  in  this  variety  of  soil  It  is  generally  covered  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  timber,  prominent  among  which  will  be  found  the  black  walnqt,  sugar 
tree,  poplar,  and  ash,  with  occasionally  a  patriarchal  white  oak.  It  is  but  just  to 
say,  however,  that  the  dry  prairies  of  this  State  have  a  soil  nearly  identical  with 
thi&  Both  in  the  prairies  and  in  the  timber  it  is  remarkable  for  its  uniformly 
rolling  or  undulating  surfiice,  giving  perfect  drainage,  while  the  descent  is  seldom 
sufficient  to  occasion  washing.  The  subsoil  is  a  loamy  clay,  of  a  deep  yellow 
color,  often  approaching  to  an  orange.  It  contains  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of 
sand,  intermixed  with  occasional  pebbles,  many  of  which  seem  to  be  mere  lime 
concretions,  which  readily  decompose  on  exposure  to  the  air.  I  have  found  in  this 
variety  of  subsoil,  taken  from  the  depth  of  three  feet  below  the  surface,  as  high 
as  3.20  per  cent  of  organic  matter— enough  to  furnish  sustenance  for  a  fair 
crop. 

3.  The  third  class  of  soils  is  found  on  the  summits  between  our  larger  water 
courses.  It  is  characterized  by  a  heavy  growth  of  elm,  beech,  shellbark  hickory, 
and  white  oak.  The  soil  is  remarkable  for  its  light  color,  great  tenacity,  and  its 
imperviousness  to  water.  The  roots  of  the  beech  are  found  on  the  very  surface, 
and  even  those  of  the  oak  and  hickory  penetrate  but  to  a  very  inconsiderable  depth. 
In  selecting  land  in  this  State  the  early  settlers  uniformly  rejected  this  class  as 
wholly  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes.  It  was  finally  entered  for  the  timber  grow- 
ing on  it  and  for  grazing  purposes.  The  predomincyat  element  in  this  soil  is  clay, 
though  an  analysis  will  show  from  25  to  30  per  cen^  of  sand,  and  from  4  to  6  per 
cent  of  organic  matter.  But  this  humus  exists  almost  altogether  in  the  form  of 
humic  acid — a  compound  insoluble  in  water  and  consequently  incapable  of  being 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  growing  vegetables.  Hence  the  sppellation  used  by  the 
unlearned  is  after  all  not  so  very  inappropriate.  They  call  it  **cold,  sour  land," 
which  is  literally  the  truth.  But  this  land  improves  much  by  culture.  The  heavy 
forest  which  originally  covered  it  is  most  of  it  burned  on  the  spot  where  it  grew, 
thus  furnishing,  to  begin  with,  an  excellent  top  dressing  of  wood  ashes,  and  this 
so  far  as  it  goes,  supplies  (after  effectual  drainage)  the  first  indication  towards  im- 
proving this  quality  of  soil  For  if  an  alkalr,  either  potash,  soda,  or  lime  be  applied, 
the  result  will  be  that  the  insoluble  humic  acid  will  combine  with  the  alkaline  sub* 
stance  to  form  humates  of  potash,  soda,  or  lime,  all  of  which  are  soluble  in  water, 
and  consequently  are  brought  into  a  condition  that  vegetables  can  appropriate 
them  to  their  use.  This  class  of  soils  are  much  improved  by  dovering,  especially 
if  10  or  15  bushels  of  ashes  or  lime  be  applied  to  each  acre  as  a  top  dressing.  The 
striking  effect  oi  this  treatment  is  simply  this:  wheat,  corn,  and  all  the  cereal 
grains  require  a  certain  amount  of  silex,  or,  in  plainer  language,  flint,  to  supply 
the  enamel  or  glazing  on  the  outside  of  the  stalk.  But  flint  in  its  natural  slate 
will  not  dissolve  in  water,  but  it  will  combine  with  potash,  lime,  or  soda,  and  form 
silicates  of  those  bases,  which  are  soluble.  Now,  as  this  soil  is  naturally  deficient 
in  sand,  a  few  crops  of  com  or  wheat  ^11  exhaust  all  of  the  silicious  matter  that 
ia  soluble,  and  nature  cannot  make  a  substitute,  and  will  not  attempt  to  make  a 
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larger  'MIk  of  corn  than  Blie  can  glase  from  the  Boil.  Bat  the  stem  of  clover  is 
not  glated,  and  of  course  consamea  in  its  growth  no  silicions  matter.  This  ele- 
ment of  the  8oil|  formed  by  the  natural  processes,  and  hastened  bj  the  top  dressing 
of  alkalies,  will  accumulate  as  long  as  it  lies  in  clover.  Bnt  of  all  of  this  class  of 
soils  there  is  scarcely  an  acre  that  does  not  require  ditching;  and  though  the 
water  in  ordinary  seasons  may  not  stand  on  it,  yet  a  judicious  system  of  under 
draining  will,  in  every  instance,  pay. 

4  The  fourth  class  embraces  the  wet  prairies  and  its  equivalent  the  '^  black 
swamps,"  among  the  timber.  Tbis  soil  always  exhibits  a  deficiency  of  both  sand 
and  clay,  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  some,  too  large  a  proportion  of  vegetable 
matter.  It  is  indeed  what  English  writers  call  a  "  peaty  soil"  In  many  cf  the 
wet  prairies  of  the  north  perfectly  formed  peat  exists,  which  is  said  by  those  who 
have  seen  both  to  resemble  in  every  respect  the  best  Irish  turf.  But  even  where 
tuK^  'has  not  been  formed,  in  all  the' wet  prairies,  and  in  the  timbered  land  charac- 
terised by  the  growth  of  swamp  ash,  burr  oak,  soft  maple,  A&,  there  is  a  redun- 
dancy of  organic  matter,  frequently  amounting  to  26  per  cent  in  the  soil.  This 
exists  in  the  form  of  ulmic  and  hnmic  acids,  neither  of  which  can  be  dissolved  in 
water  to  any  considerable  extent  This,  in  summer  drouth  or  winter  freezing, 
when  not  covered  with  suow,  becomes  so  light  that  it  is  carried  away  by  the  winds, 
and  thus  exposing  the  roota  of  the  crop  to  the  great  damage  especially  of  the 
winter  wheat  But  this  light  vegetable  soil  lies  on  a  loamy  subsoil  containing  from 
40  to  60  per  cent  of  sand.  Below  this  lies  a  very  tenacious  blue  clay,  wholly  im- 
pervious to  water.  After  thortfagh  drainage  and  a  perfect  surface  exposure  to  the 
evaporating  influences,  the  ndxt  consideration  will  be  to  add  to  the  light  surface 
soil  a  sufficient  mixture  of  sadd  and  clay.  In  most  cases  this  can  be  effected  by 
double  plowing.  By  this  mes^)B  we  can  throw  from  four  to  six  inches  of  subsoil 
on  the  surface,  which,  by  its  ^greater  weight,  soon  becomes  mixed  with  the  soil 
turned  by  the  first  farrow.  By  double  plowing  I  do  not  mean  subsoil  plowing,  I 
mean  simply  running  a  second  mould-board  plow  in  the  track  and  immediately 
afler  a  first  one,  so  as  to  intimately  mix  the  subsoil  with  the  surface  soil.  Let  any 
man  who  has  a  piece  of  reclaimed  wet  prairie,  or  black  burr  oak  land,  try  the  ex- 
periment next  spring,  and  he  will  be  astonished  at  the  result 

I  am  fully  aware  that  there  are  many  marshes  where  the  subsoil  cannot  be 
reached  by  a  second  plow,  where  the  peaty  soil  is  two  or  three  feet  deep  With 
our  present  implements  these  can  only  be  remedied  by  a  system  of  spade  ditching, 
throwing  the  subsoil  to  the  surface,  as  is  practiced  in  many  places  in  Europe.  But 
the  price  of  land  will  not  yet  justify  the  resorting  to  this  expedient 

In  thus  classifying  the  soils  of  Indiana,  I  have  not  included  that  margin  of  the 
State  lying  south  of  the  line  of  drifl  deposit  In  this  region  the  soil  is  mainly 
derived  from  the  underlying  rock,  and  consequently  partakes  of  the  chemical 
character  of  that  rock.  The  southern  portion  of  the  coal  field  is  a  light,  sandy 
soil,  generally  lying  on  a  tenacious  clay.  The  mountain  limestone  furnishes  some 
specimens  of  excellent  soil  in  Monroe,  Lawrence,  and  Washington.  From  its 
hilly  character  it  is  much  disposed  to  wash.  This,  however,  may  be  prevented,  at 
a  small  expense,  by  a  judiciously  arranged  system  of  subsoil  ditches. 

Bnt  what  the  agricaltural,  manufacturii%,  and  commercial  interests  of  this  State 
most  requires,  at  this  time,  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  varied  natural  resources 
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and  advantages  of  the  State.  To  develop  these  will  require  such  an  examination 
aa  will  give  to  the  world  a  map  of  each  county,  on  a  scale  of  not  less  than  half  an 
inch  to  the  mile.  These  maps,  when  bound  in  convenient  atlas  form,  with  the 
accompanying  report,  will  exhibit  at  once  the  geology,  topography,  soil,  timber, 
water,  &c.,  of  each  section  of  land  in  the  State. 

The  distribution  of  such  report  and  map  among  the  capitalists  of  the  east  and 
elsewhere  would  tend  greatly  to  increase  the  taxable  wealth  of  the  State  by  in- 
Titing  capital  to  a  profitable  investment  here,  while  the  sale  of  the  work  would 
shortly  reimburse  the  funds  expended  in  the  work 

It  will  probably  be  expected  of  me  in  this  relation  that  I  speak  of  the  analysis 
of  soils  and  its  importance  to  the  agricultural  interest  of  every  farming  com- 
manity. 

It  will  perhaps  astonish  some  here  when  I  say  that  it  is  my  deliberate  conviction 
that  what  is  now  styled  '^quantitive  analysis  of  soils"  is  the  most  magnificent 
humbug  that  has  been  imposed  on  this  gullible  age.  A  proximate  analysis  may 
be  made  by  every  intelligent  farmer,  without  much  science  or  the  aid  of  an  ex- 
pensive laboratory.  This  would  determine,  first,  the  quantity  of  water  the  soil  is 
capable  of  absorbing  and  holding.  This  is  done  by  taking  given  weights  of  soil 
from  different  parts  of  your  farm,  and  gradually  heating  them  to  a  temperature  of 
240^;  or,  if  you  have  not  a  thermometer,  place  the  sample  on  white  paper,  lay  it 
on  the  stove,  and  apply  heat  slowly  until  the  paper  begins  to  be  colored.  The  loss 
of  weight  will  indicate  the  power  oi  the  specimen  to  retain  moisture.  If  you  wish 
to  know  the  absorbent  power,  you  will  now  place  your  dried  specimens  on  paper, 
in  an  open  exposure  for  a  night,  when  the  atmosphere  is  clear,  and  weigh  again  in 
the  morning,  and  the  increased  weight  will  be  the  absorbent  power.  Secondly,  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  organic  matter,  take  a  given  weight  of  soil,  dried  as 
befora,  and  subject  it  to  a  red  heat  on  a  piece  of  clean  sheet  iron,  the  loss  is  the 
amount  of  organic  matter.  Wash  the  remaining  soil  through  several  waters, 
pouring  into  another  vessel  the  muddy  water  each  time — ^repeat  this  until  the  water 
is  no  longer  muddied.  You  have  then. the  sand  in  one  vessel  and  the  clay  in  the 
other.  Or,  if  yon  wish  to  be  more  accurate,  you  can  let  the  clay  settle ;  pour  off 
the  water  and  digest  the  clay  for  an  hour  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  will  dis- 
solve the  clay  and  leave  a  small  amount  of  sand,  which  may  be  added  to  the  other 
sand.  Now  submit  the  sand  to  the  action  of  weak  muriatic  acid,  which  will  dis- 
solve the  lime,  potash,  iron,  &c  The  residue  now  weighed  will  be  the  silidous 
sand  in  the  soil.  The  lime  may  be  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  the  addition 
of  sulphuric  acid,  which  forms  insoluble  gypsum. 

Such  an  analysis  as  this  may  be  of  great  use  to  the  farmer  and  will  cost  but 
little.  But  a  moment's  reflection  will  convince  every  thinker  that  an  attempt  to 
accurately  determine  the  quantity  of  the  substances  which  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  a  crop  is  simply  an  absurdity.  Suppose  an  acre  of  land  be  cultivated,  as 
it  should  be,  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches,  we  have  then  about  two  millions  of 
poands  of  soil  per  acre.  Now  put  on  this  acre  400  pounds  of  guano,  and  a  very 
marked  result  will  be  found  in  the  several  succeeding  crops.  But  this  400  pounds 
of  guano,  when  intimately  mixed  with  the  soil,  will  constitute  but  about  .0030  of 
one  per  cent  of  the  wholel  Where  shall  we  find  balances  sufficiently  delicate  to 
determine  this  weight  and  detect  the  presence  of  the  fiartilieer  ? 
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I  wish  here  to  drop  a  suggestion  on  this  subject  of  soil  analysis  before  I  leave 
it  As  growing  vegetables  can  onlj  appropriate  to  their  use  substances  in  a  fluid 
form,  would  it  not  be  the  nearest  route  to  the  true  measure  of  the  capacity  of  the 
soil,  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  soluble  matter  it  contains  ?  This  could  easily  be 
done  by  taking  1000  pounds  or  more  of  soil  from  different  parts  of  a  field,  and 
leaching  it,  as  we  leach  ashes  to  obtain  potash,  and  evaporating  to  dryness  the 
liquid  that  has  passed  through  the  soil;  this  weighed  ^ould  give  us  the  available 
matter  of  the  soil,  and  an  analysis  of  this  would  give  us  an  approximation  to  its 
constituents. 

But  the  fertility  of  any  region,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  sustenance  of  a  dense 
population,  depends  not  wholly  on  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  soil  Qeo- 
graphical  position,  climate,  &c.,  have  much  to  do  with  these  subjects.  The  extreme 
southwestern  corner  of  the  State  reaches  to  about  the  38^  of  north  latitude,  while 
the  northern  Hne  of  the  State  is  about  41^  35^  Indiana,  therefore,  occupies  a 
position  nearly  central  in  the  north  temperate  zone — ^a  position  which  adapts  it  to 
wide  range  of  agricultural  productions.  But  the  climate  of  this  State  is  not  wholly 
or  even  mainly  dependent  on  latitude.  Our  position  in  relation  to  the  great  chain 
of  .lakes  on  the  north  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south,  exerts  a  marked  influ- 
ence, not  only  on  the  temperature,  but  on  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  in 
relation  to  moisture,  &c.  This  hygrometer  condition,  as  it  is  called  in  the  language 
of  science,  is  of  the  first  importance  as  an  element  of  fertility  in  any  country. 
The  interior  of  both  the  African  and  Asiatic  continents  is  formed  of  arid  plains, 
immense  deserts,  and  barren  regions  of  drifting  sand.  This  depends  not  so  much 
on  the  original  composition  of  the  soil  itself  as  on  the  total  absence  of  atmospheric 
moisiure. 

This  wonld,  in  all  probability,  have  been  the  condition  of  the  interior  valley  of 
this  continent  but  for  the  great  chain  of  lakes  on  the  north  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
on  the  South,  operating  as  reservoirs — supplying  by  evaporation  a  sufficient  charge 
of  moisture  to  give  us  at  all  times  a  high  dew  point 

Tables  showing  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  each  day  for  a  series 
of  years,  together  with  accurate  rain  guage  observations,  are  wanting  to  give  this 
subject  that  accuracy  which  alone  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  reliable  conclusions.  I 
am  convinced,  however,  from  my  own  observations,  that  the  amount  of  rain  which 
falls  in  Indiana  is  above  the  average  of  other  portions  of  the  continent  The 
Wabash  river  drains  an  area  of  about  25,000  square  miles,  but  it  discharges  more 
water  than  any  other  stream  in  the  Mississippi  valley  draining  no  more  surface, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  Illinois,  which  is  very  similarly  situated.  This 
proves  that  the  quantity  of  rain  is  greater  or  the  evaporation  leas  than  in  other 
regions.*  Perhaps  both  is  truei  This  our  geographical  position  readily  accounts 
for.  Had  chains  of  high  mountains  intervened  between  us  and  the  northern 
hd^es  or  southern  gulf,  the  currents  of  air  reaching  us  from  either  of  those  direo* 
tions  would  have  descended  the  mountain's  side,  robbed  of  all  their  moisture  by 
the  condensing  effect  of  the  temperature  at  the  mountain's  summit;  but  as  they 
regained  the  temperature  of  the  earth's  surface  their  capacity  for  moisture  would 
be  increased,  and  evaporation  would  be  proportionally  rapid.  On  this  principle  is 
formed  the  great  American  desert,  which  stretches  along  the  base  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  and  between  that  chain  and  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
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Tbe  operatiOD  of  these  laws,  under  reversed  circumstances,  becomes  one  of  the 
great  fertilizers  of  this  region.  The  influence  is  the  same  on  temperature  and 
consequently  on  atmospheric  capacity  for  moisture,  whether  produced  by  high 
altitude  or  high  latitude.  Currents  of  air  from  the  polar  regions,  traversing  the 
temperate  zone  in  their  course  towards  the  equator,  must  necessarily  have  their 
temperature  elevated  and  their  capacity  for  moisture  increased  in  the  same  ratio, 
which  must  result  in  a  corresponding  increased  evaporation  from  all  available 
sources  of  moisture.  To  supplv  this  demand  a  wise  and  benificent  Creator  has 
spread  out  on  our  north  thousands  of  square  miles  of  lake  surface.  Not  only  do 
the  lakes  Iserve  the  purpose,  but  they  act  as  reflectors,  throwing  back  the  rays  of 
the  summer's  sun  to  elevate  still  more  the  temperature  of  the  lower  stratum  of 
atmosphere,  that  it  may  be  capable  of  carrying  inland  a  still  heavier  load  of 
moistura 

But  for  these  salutary  influences  this  valley  must  have  shared  the  fate  of  the 
interior  of  all  great  continents,  and  instead  of  being  the  garden  of  fertility  that  it 
now  is,  would  have  been  a  sterile  desert  It  is  now  among  the  admitted  facts  of 
science  that  evaporation  and  condensation  are  the  controlling  agents  of  the  electric 
condition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  Che  amount  of  moisture  present  is  the  measure 
of  the  power  of  the  air  to  conduct  electricity  from  one  body  to  another.  To  what 
extent  these  electric  phenomena  modify  and  control  the  growth  of  vegetation,  our 
present  knowledge  of  that  occult  science  forbids  our  being  very  positive.  But  that 
there  is  an  influence  exerted  by  the  electric  condition  of  the  atmosphere  to  some 
extent,  every  careful  observer  of  nature  must  have  noticed. 

The  composition  of  the  soil  in  the  intramountain  valleys  of  Oregon  and  Califor- 
nia does  not  account  for  their  exuberent  fertility ;  bu^  the  sea  breezes  which  blow 
almost  constantly  during  the  summer  months  traverse  ten  thousand  miles  of  oceaD 
surface,  and,  consequently,  are  saturated  with  moisture  to  their  fullest  capacity. 
As  they  roll  up  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  condensation  takes  place  in  the 
form  of  copious  dews,  which,  to  a  great  extent,  supply  the  deficiency  of  summer 
rains.  This  condensation,  however,  sets  free  both  the  heat  and  electricity  which 
before  held  it  in  the  form  of  vapor.  This  insures  an  uniformly  high  electric  coi\- 
dition  of  the  atmosphere,  which  no  doubt  has  much  to  do  with  the  almost  incredible 
productiveness  of  those  western  valleys.  Our  seasons  vary  much  in  this  respect; 
but  I  have  observed  for  a  number  of  years  that  the  summers  which  exhibited  the 
highest  dew  point  were  the  best  crop  seasons,  other  things  being  equal  Last  sum- 
mer was  remarkable  for  its  extremely  low  dew  point  Indeed  for  weeks  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  scarcely  any  dew  was  deposited.  During  this  time 
the  prevailing  winds  were  from  a  few  points  west  of  southwest,  thus  missing  the 
gulf  and  reaching  us  from  the  lofty  mountains  and  parched  up  deserts  of  Mexico, 
completely  robbed  of  moisture. 

But  we  pass  on  to  notice,  in  conclusion,  the  very  important  question :  How  shall 
we  transmit  to  posterity  the  rich  patrimony  which  we  enjoy  in  the  soil  of  Indiana, 
which  is  building  up  our  cities  and  filling  our  coffers  with  wealth  7  The  produc- 
tiveness of  the  soil  of  England  has  been  more  than  doubled  within  the  last  150 
years  by  meaps  of  what  is  there  denominated  "  high  farming ;"  but  where  is  the 
man  in  Indiana  who  can  look  over  his  farm  and  say,  *'I  made  this  land  fertile?* 
Deterioration  of  soil  and  oonseqoently  an  annual  diminution  of  crops  it  the 
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American  Bystem  of  agriculture ;  and  no  where  is  its  precepts  more  strictly  fol- 
lowed than  in  Indiana.  With  us  the  first  evil  is,  we  attempt  to  cultivate  too  much 
land ;  or,  perhaps  I  should  say,  too  many  acres ;  for  in  general  we  cultivate  too  lit- 
tle land  to  the  acre — too  much  surface  and  not  sufficient  depth.  Three  inches  of 
ground  stirred  by  the  plow  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  exhausted,  if  it  is  not  before  that 
washed  away  by  the  raina 

Peep  plowing  is  the  safest,  if  not  the  only  reliable  safeguard  against  the  loss  of 
soil  by  washing  on  hillside  land,  and  its  drowning  on  flat  localities.  Ground  that 
is  thoroughly  subsoiled,  where  at  least  ten  inches  of  the  surface  has  been  stirred, 
will  absorb  between  three  to  fonr  inches  of  water,  which  is  more  than  falls  at  any 
one  rain  under  ordinary  circumstances;  and  until  that  amount  is  exceeded  the 
hill  sides  will  not  gully  nor  the  level  land  show  surface  water.  Besides  this  con- 
sideration, deep  plowing  is  always  remunerative.  If  the  season  be  wet  the  surplus 
water  will  fall  into  the  loose  subsoil,  and  the  surface  will  directly  dry ;  or  if  long 
continued  drouth  visit  us,  as  in  last  season,  the  deeper  the  soil  is  stirred  the  more 
moisture  is  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere  and  retained  in  the  subsoil,  which  is 
penetrated  by  the  roots  of  growing  vegetation. 

Several  of  my  neighbors  were  induced  last  spring  to  try  fhe  experiment  of  sub- 
soiling  their  corn  ground.  As  a  result  of  this  experiment  I  can  state  that  their 
fields  Buffered  but  little  from  the  long  continued  drouth,  and  they  finally  gathered 
fully  a  medium  crop,  while  the  fields  adjoining,  that  had  received  the  ordinary 
cultivation,  yielded  less  than  half  a  crop. 

A  judicious  rotation  of  crops  is  another  auxilliary  in  preserving  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  that  should  never  be  overlooked  by  the  prudent  farmer.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  grass  or  clover,  no  field  should  be  required  to  produce  two  successive  crops 
of  the  same  kind ;  nor  should  more  than  three  grain  crops  be  grown  on  the  same 
field  without  a  year's  rest. 

But  deep  plowing,  subsoiling,  and  rotating  crops,  all  will  not  save  the  most  fer- 
tile soil  in  Indiana  from  utter  sterrility  and  barrenness,  if  we  neglect  to  remunerate 
our  fields  for  their  production.  Under  an  improvident — I  will  say  wicked  system 
of  farming — we  are  robbing  the  soil  of  all  its  elements  of  fertility  and  posterity  of 
a  patrimony  that  we  should  transmit  to  them  unimpaired  The  man  who  gathers 
50  bushels  of  corn  on  the  cob  from  an  acre  of  ground,  takes  ^om  it  at  least  3,500 
pounds  of  nutritive  matter ;  and  if  he  does  nothing  to  replace  these  atoms,  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time  when  our  most  productive  soils  shall  become  utterly  bank- 
rupt And  if  the  habit  of  cutting  up  the  corn  is  practiced,  and  the  fodder  removed 
to  a  feeding  lot,  the  mischief  is  more  than  doubled.  Nor  do  our  fields  fare  better 
when  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  &c.,  are  removed,  straw,  grain,  chaff  and  all,  and  fre- 
quently the  stubble  burned  in  the  spring,  and  nothing  returned  to  them  to  replace 
this  exhaustion  of  the  elements  of  vegetable  growth.  We  should  never  forget  that 
^^  vegetable  life  creates  nothing.**  The  materials  out  of  which  a  crop  is  formed 
must  be  furnished  in  a  state  of  solubility  in  the  soil,  or  in  the  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding the  plant 

Correct  farming  will,  therefore,  provide  for  the  return  of  all  that  grows  on  the 
soil,  excepting  merely  the  grain  products.  If  hay,  straw,  or  grain  be  fed  to  stock, 
the  litter  from  the  feeding  yards  should  be  carefully  returned  to  the  fields  that  pro* 
duced  them.     Ignoring  this  necessity,  thousands  of  acres  of  once  fertile  lands  in 
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the  Atlantic  States  are  now  turned  oat  as  utterly  worthless ;  and  the  grain  produc> 
tion  per  acre  in  Eentuckjr,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  is  steadily  diminishing,  at  about  the 
rate  of  one  per  cent  per  an  nam. 

A  question  of  very  grave  importance  presents  itself  at  this  stage  of  oup^investi- 
gation — it  is  this:  Can  we  export  the  prodnctions  of  the  soil  to  foreign  countries 
in  the  form  of  grain,  beef,  pork,  cotton,  tobacco,  Ac,  in  the  immense  quantities 
that  we  do,  and  yet  maintain  the  virgin  fertility  of  our  soil?  I  think  tho^cultiva- 
tion  of  cotton  and  tobacco  will  require  the  importation  of  guano,  or  some  other 
fertilizer,  to  prevent  deterioration  in  the  soil  But  I  doubt  not  that  a  grain  growing 
or  meat  producing  country  ean,  by  returning  to  the  soil  all  of  its  productions,  ex* 
cepting  merely  the  grain,  maintain  fuUy  its  primitive  fertility,  if  the  .inorganic 
elements,  such  as  lime,  potash,  soda,  Ac,  are  regularly  supplied.  This  would  not 
be  possible  if  vegetables  drew  from  the  soil  all  the  material  which  they  appropriate 
in  their  growth.  That  the  atmosphere  furnishes  much  of  the  food-of  vegetables  is 
a  fact  now  established  beyond  a  rational  doubt  Carbon  is  a  predominating  ele- 
ment in  the  composition  of  all  vegetables,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  taken  in 
through  the  leaves  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  a  substance  that  is  always  present 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  air.  This,  together  with  ammonia,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  several  other  elements  of  vegetable  growth,  are  capable  of4)eing  dissolved 
in  water  ;  hence  every  shower  that  falls  washes  the  air  of  these  impurities  and 
carries  them,  in  solution,  to  the  roots  of  the  growing  vegetables.  These  are,  many 
of  them,  derived  from  the  decompotttion  of  inorganic  bodies,  and  are,  therefore,  a 
clear  gain  in  the  agricultural  economy,  and  fully  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the 
exported  grain. 

When  the  entire  growth  of  vegetation  is  returned  to  the  soil,  every  farmer  knows 
that  there  is  an  actual  gain  from  some  source.  For  example,  a  field  devoted  to 
clover,  and  neither  pastured  nor  mown,  will  be  enriched  by  lying  in  this  condition. 
But  if  the  modem^Gompenflation  theory,  as  advocated  by  Dr.  Lee  and  others,  be 
tme,  it  should  merely  maintain  its  position,  as  it  takes  from  the  earth  a  certain 
portion  of  nutriment  in  summer  to  be  returned  in  autumn  without  interest 

It  has  been  plausibly  maintained  that  snow  is  really  a  fertilizer;  if  so  its  proper- 
ties in  this  respect  must  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  snow  is  a  ^porous  body,  and 
capable  of  absorbing  from  the  air  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  and  other  gaseous 
bodies,  which,  on  the  melting  of  the  snow,  are  carried  down  and  retained  in  the 
soil  Thus,  by  a  wise  provision,  the  decomposition  of  anorganic  elements  supply 
the  loss  of  exportation  of  grain.  But  let  me  admonish  you  to  beware  of  trusting  * 
to  this  source  of  compensation  beyond  this  point  It  is  evident-  that  in  the  appli- 
cation of  these  laws,  lands  that  are  prostituted  to  the  production  of  tobacco  must 
be  compensated  from  abroad,  or  inevitably  be  exhausted  in  a  few  years'  cropping, 
as  the  entire  product  is  removed  and  not  even  an  offall  returned. 

These  hints,  I  hope,  will-  be  kindly  received  and  the  test  of  experiment  fairly 
applied,  then  let  them  abide  the  result 

A.    B.--19. 
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TO  IMPROVE  THE  SOIL  AND  THE  MIND. 


BY  OLIVER  ALBBBT80N,  OF  WASBnorGTON  COUITTY. 

• 

When  we  revert  to  the  fact  that  all  our  Presidenta  have  been  fariDers,  we  do  not 
wish,  thereby,  to  convey  the  idea  to  the  farming  profeflsion,  that  all  farmers  might 
be  Presidents — bnt  simply  to  show  that  within  the  sphere  of  their  calling  is  sufficient 
scope  for- the  exercise  of  the  most  active  and  powerful  minds. 

John  Qaincy  Adams  has  said  "if  there  was  one  bosiness,  profession  or  calling, 
more  independent  than  another,  one  that  could  be  called  more  noble,  it  was  Agri- 
culture. "  Taking  encouragement  from  such  authority  as  this,  we  propose  to  con- 
sider some  of  the  most  available  way 9  and  means  of  increasing  the  products  of  the 
farmer,  and  consequently  adding  to  his  pleasures  and  profits. 

Laying  out  of  farms,  or  making  allotments  of  ground  into  fields,  leaving  a  due 
proportion  for  timber,  is  the  first  step,  and  one  of  primary  importance.  We  should 
endeavor  if  possible,  to  leave  our  timber  on  the  back  part  of  the  farm,  thowing  the 
tillable  land  in  a  body,  and  where  circumstances  admit,  the  buildings  in  front,  in 
order  to  pass  a  broad  lane  through  the  center,  giving  ingress  and  egress  to  all  the 
fields  from  the  lane,  which  should  be  entered  by  well-hung  gates. 

No  precise  plan  can  be  given  to  suit  all  situations,  but  an  economical  arrangement . 
of  the  fields  and  buildings,  having  due  regard  to  the  distance  to  be  traveled  in 
performing  all  the  various  labors  of  the  fiftrm,  is  very  necessary.  To  sustain  this  asser- 
tion we  need,  perhaps,  only  say  to  you,  that  our  neighbor  who  travels  100  yards  to 
his  spring  three  times  per  day  to  water  hia  horses,  would,  in  the  conrse  of  an  average 
life,  travel  5000  miles,  which  could  be  saved  by  the  building  of  a  good  cistern  at  his 
barn,  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  $16.00,  besides  other  benefits  from  its  convenience. 

Most  of  the  farmers  of  Orange  and  Washington  counties  are  owners  of  tracts  of 
land,  varying  from  100  to  160  acres  each,  and  we  propose  dividing  the  former  into 
8  fields,  of  8  acres  each,  with  from  4  to  6  acres  fortbuilding  purposes  and  fruit-treea 
— the  latter  into  the  same  number  of  fields  of  12  acres  each,  and  from  4  to  6  acres 
for  building  purposes  and  fruit-trees,  and  the  remainder  in  each  case,  for  woodland 
pasture,  which  should  be  cleared  of  undergrowth,  decayed  and  decaying  timber  and 
nicely  set  in  blue  grass. 

We  make  this  liberal  allotment  of  woodland  pasture,  being  well  convinced  that 
we  are  all  erring  in  tilling  too  much  too  poorly,  and  firmly  are  we  in  the  belief,  that 
if  the  labor  spent  on  25  acres  of  grain,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  were  spent  in  pre- 
paring, collecting  manure,  and  manuring  the  12  acres,  they  would  yield  more  than 
the  24,  leaving  the  remaining  12  a  chance  to  improve  by  rest,  ready  for  another 
year's  crops.  * 

The  enclosing  of  our  farms,  for  many  years  to  come,  in  most  places,  will  still  be 
the  common  rail  fence,  but  there  are  situations  amongst  us  where  hedging  might 
be  profitably  and  economically  employed — their  beauty,  the  little  ground  their 
straight  lines  occupy,  and  no  corners  for  the  harboring  of  filth,  argue  much  in  their 
&vor.    An  energetic,  fair  trial  is  needing  in  their  behalf 
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Id  the  Mleetton,  planting,  and  fatare  cnltiyation  of  fhiit  trees  a  liberal  spirit 
•ttlj  will  meet  with  liberal  remaneration.  Much  better  had  we  pay  one  dollar  for  a 
tree  with  a  straight  trunk  and  fine  tops^  and  of  the  best  quality,  than  to  haye  an 
indifferent  one  given  to  as,  for  the  produce  of  the  former  will  be  ready  sale  at  good 
prices,  while  the  latter  will  be  nei'her  fitten  to  use  nor  to  sell  Their  cnltiyation 
after  planting  (not  by  crowding  the  roots  in  small  holes  with  your  feet,  but  large 
holes  filled  in,  partly  with  lime,  Ac.,)  should  be  thorough,  and  the  ground  mostly 
occupied  with  hoed  crops,  or  something  of  the  garden  kind. 

We  now  offer  for  consideration  the  two  systems  or  plans  of  rotation  for  the  sizes 
of  the  proposed  farms,  or  the  tastes  of  the  owners,  bearing  in  mind  that  we  are 
generally  engaged  in  mixed  husbandry,  and  that  these  systems  may  be  made  availr 
able  under  most  circumstances,  and  if  followed  as  stated,  will  not  only  rapidly  im- 
prove reduced  soils,  but  pay  the  owner  while  so  doing. 

There  are  8  fields: 

L  Potatoes. — ^The  field  b^ng  a  clover  ley,  the  constituent  elements  of  which  are 
good  food  for  the  potato  crop.  The  ground  should  be  broken  deeply  in  the  winter, 
and  snbsoiled — the  manure  spread  broadcast  in  the  spring,  and  plowed  under  3 
inches  deep— well  pulverised  with  the  harrow — ^marked  off  2}  feet  wide — medium 
steed  smooth  potatoes,  cut  into  pieces  with  2  or  3  eyes  to  each,  and  placed  in  drills 
8  inches  apart — cover  with  the  plow — when  just  peeping  up,  harrow  them — after, 
pass  through  once  or  twice  with  the  cultivator^— dirt  with  a  small  plow,  and  they  are 
tended.  Carefully  raise  them  with  a  plow  and  much  hand  labor  is  saved.  Plant 
early  and  they  are  ready  to  be  raised  for  wheat  to  follow. 

2.  Wheat— ^Break  the  potato  ground,  put  on  what  manure  has  been  collected 
from  spring  till  fall — ^harrow,  to  incorporate  well  the  manure  with  the  soil — soak 
your  seed  in  brine,  thereby  ridding  yourself  of  chess  and  light  wheat,  dry  it  by  roll 
iflg  in  ashes — sow  early — ^plow  and  finish  by  harrowing.  Boiling  is  very  necessary, 
if  not  already  a  fine  tilth. 

3.  CJom  follows  wheat — and  no  ground  is  more  free  firom  worms  and  insects 
than  wheat-stubble  when  the  wheat  is  taken  off,  ^nd  the  shattecings  gleaned  by  hogB. 
Close  up  the  field  to  prevent  trampling;  leave  the  breaking  up  till  just  time  for 
planting,  in  order  to  let  the  clover  grow,  (the  seeds  of  which  wiU  be  presently  shown 
to  be  there),  then  spare  no  pains  in  thoroughly  pulverising,  planting  and  tending 
imIL  Gut  the  corn  up  when  ready.  The  more  cattle  we  can  feed,  the  more 
manure,  and  the  better  they  are  fed,  in  reason,  the  better  it  will  pay. 

4  Oats  should  follow  com ;  break  up,  sow  early,  and  harrow  in,  leaving  a  good 
bottom  for  mowing. 

&.  Ch>ver  follows  oats;  and  being cnt  at  the  proper  time,  the  field  is  then  cloeed, 
and  the  second  crop  suffered  to  ripen  each  year,  thns  always  having  a  supply  of  seed 
ready  to  spring  up  afler  wheat  and  oats,  in  future  rotation,  also  improving  the  ground 
by  shading  it  * 

fi.  Hog  pasture. — ^Bach  farmer  wants  a  few  hogs  well  'pastured— this  will  do  it 
well,  while  it  in  a  great  measure  rests  the  ground — when  they  are  taken  off  for  fall 
feeding)  the  ck»ver  partially  seeds  again,  and  here  is  our  clover  ley  for  the  potatoes 
our  starting  point 

7  and  8.  Timothy  for  mowing  and  cattle  pasture.  — ^We  would  have  the  mqit 
distaat  fields  for  these;  retain  them  as  long  as  they  yield  w^  which  may  be  e» 
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tended  many  yean,  by  harrowing  or  scarifyhi^  the  roots,  seeding  and  manoring 
their  places,  fte.,  for  old  pastures  and  meadows,  when  properly  treated,  afford  richer 
food  than  new  ones.  When  neeessarj  to  break  op,  change  with  some  other  field, 
till  reset  in  grass.  The  woodland  pasture  is  then  to  be  alternate  in  changing  slock 
with  the  pasture  field. 

This  system  gtres  a  faTorable  chance  for  sub-soiling  once  in  six  years,  no  strain- 
ing or  making  bear  the  ground ;  also  the  potato  and  wheat  crop,  in  connection ; 
the  former  benefitting  the  latter  by  its  being  a  kind  and  easy  crop  for  the  land  and 
its' thorough  tillage.  For  those  who  have  large  farms,  or  do  not  wish  to  raise  pota- 
toes, we  here  oflbr  a  .plan  or  system  of  which  experience  tells  very  favorably : 

1.  Com. — ^A  clorer  ley,  well  broken  in  the  winter — manure  of  the  winter  and 
and  spring,  put  on  broadcast  and  plowed  in  3  inches  deep  just  before  planting — 
thorough  cultivation ;  corn  used  same  as  before. 

3.    Oats. — ^Work  well  done — field  closed  after  being  gleaned  to  prevent  tramping. 

3.  Summer  fallow. — Break  up  deep  in  the  winter,  and  sub*soil,  cultivate,  harrow 
or  plow  during  the  summer,  to  kill  weeds  and  make  a  fine  soil  for  absorption  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  rains  and  dews.  Sow  wheat  as  before  mentioned--*plowing  in 
the  manure  with  the  wheat 

4.  Wheat  taken  off  and  the  field  closed  after  gleanings,  to  protect  the  clover 
'and  prevent  tramping. 

5  Clover. — Cut  and  leave  the  after  crop  tor  seeding,  thus  never  sowing  but 
once;  the  coat  also  improves  the  land. 

6.    Hog-pasture  and  partial  rest  before  starting  again  in  com. 

7  .and  8.    Same  as  before — ^woodland  to  alternate  with  the  pasture  field. 

We  are  aware  that  some  may  consider  these  systems  of  rotation  too  liberal  for  the 
quantity  of  cleared  ground,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  improving  worn 
'  out  and  reduced  soils — and  so  few  have  given  sub-Aoiling  and  thorough  culture  a  fair 
trial  that  they  do  not  know  what  the  results  will  be. 

Some  remarks  and  statements  of  facts  are  necessary  to  encourage  deep,  thorough 
tillage  and  under-draining,  where  necessary.  Most  of  our  land  here  has  a  hard  pan 
sub-soil,  and  shallow  plowing  may  be  compared  to  placing  4  or  5  inches  of  dirt  in 
a  pan  and  planting  seed  in  it  Any  one  can  readily  see  how  soon  it  is  dried  and 
plants  withered,  also  how  quickly  flooded,  and  when  the  son  evaporates  the  moistare 
how  hard  it  is  baked— just  so  on  a  larger  scale,  with  our  shallow  plowing,  alternate- 
ly suffering  from  being  too  wet  and  too'dry.  Then,  as  most  of  our  soil  and  sub- 
soil is  clay,  let  us  plow  deeply,  throwing  up  some  fresh  earth  each  time  to  the  action 
of  the  frost,  which  changes  its  character,  so  it  will  become  pervious  *o  heat,  air  and 
moisture,  become  decomposed  and  absorb  much  of  the  elements  of  crops  from  the 
atmosf^ere,  as  well  as  retain  from  snow  and  rain  when  passing  through  it,  ammo- 
■ia  and  otiher  gaases  evolved  by  vegetable  deeomposition  with  which  they  are  im- 
pregnated. It  has  been^estimated  by  experiment,  that  100  pounds  ammonia  fiUls 
ta  rain  yearfy,  on  good  under-drained  soils,  besides  nutny  other  important  oonstitn- 
esl  eleoMots  of  orops— -and  here  we  may  query  whether  we  are  not  missing  oer 
rimre  of  these  by  want  of  deep  and  thorough  plowing,  and  summer  fallowing — 
many  look  upon  this  as  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  successful  farming.  Ctods  ate  . 
■e  Ibetker  timB  rodos.  Wheat  roots  have  frequently  been  found  six  feet  long,  henee, 
if  ere  |«stkle  a  iesf  eoi,  we  may  safdy  rely  upon  the  ihct  that  they  will  seaseh 
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•Y«i7  corner  »iid  bring  forth  things  both  new  and  old.  Deep  toilt  will  nBn  moeh 
rein  to  pew  through  them  withoai  waehiog,  and  will  act  like  a  sponge  in  a  basin  of 
water,  to  extract  moistnre  in  dry  weather. 

It  has  been  tmlj  said  that  the  manure  heap  is  the  farmer's  gold  mine,  bat  in  most 
^aaes  there  is  a  great  difference  shown  in  the  care  taken  of  the  two  articles.  Much  de- 
pends Qp6n  the  care  and  industry  bestowed  in  making,  saving,  and  composting  as  well 
as  applying  it  It  should  not  be  suffered  to  bleach  in  the  rain  and  evaporate  in  the 
snn — ^neither  thrown  in  loose  piles  and  suffered  rapidly  to  ferment,  as  in  both  cases 
it  is  much  wasted. 

Careful  experiments  have  shown  that  where  manure  has  been  only  three  montbs  of 
the  year  covered,  and  tested  with  the  uncovered  in  the  same  field,  there  has  been  a 
diffisrence  of  4  bushels  of  wheat  more  per  acre,  in  favor  of  the  covered.  While  we 
cannot  implicitly  rely  upon  all  these  experiments,  yet  straws  indicate  the  couse  of 
the  wind,  and  our  own  judgment  teaches  us,  that  when  we  are  within  scent  of  a 
dung  hill,  we  smell  that  which  our  crops  would  very  profitably  consume,  did  we  but 
give  them  the  chance.  All  strong  manures  should  be  mingled  with  the  weaker  and 
absorbents,  such  as  peat,  mudc,  loam,  grass,  turf,  leaves  and  soil  fix)m  the  wood4» 
4c,  in  order  to  prevent  too  rapid  fermeatadon  and  the  escape  of  ammonia.  Ma- 
nure, as  a  general  rule,  should  not  be  applied  but  a  short  time  before  plowing  and 
not  deeper  than  from  3  to  5  inches — if  deeper,  portions  sink— if  on  the  sur&ce  it 
looses  by  evaporation. 

In  prosecuting  the  various  duties  of  the  farming  profession  we  will  find  that 
''  knowledge  is  power, "  and  that  even  a  slight  acquaintance  with  chemistry  and 
geology  is  productive  of  profit  to  the  purse,  and  pleasure  to  the  mind.  System,  en* 
ergy,  and  management^  are  indispensable  to  success.  Time  must  not  be  wasted  in 
unavailing  rtgrtU^  if 9  and  cmdt. 

So  much  easier  is  it  to  complain  of  the  weather  than  to  put  in  the  plow,  that  many 
prefer  the  latter  course.  Such  must  feel  the  noble  calling  a  burthen,  and  forever  re- 
main at  the  bottom  rounds  of  the  ladder  of  progress  and  prosperity. 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  CRANBERRY. 


BT  JOHN  A.  BUBBAKK. 

Our  subject  embraces  two  primary  divisions:  First,  the  cranberry  in  general, 
and  what  is  known  by  the  labors  of  others  in  its  cultivation;  and  secopdly,  the 
cranberry  region  of  Indiana,  the  facilities  of  our  State  for  its  cultivation,  and  some- 
thing of  what  we  have  done  in  the  prosecution  of  this  valuable  but  neglected  branch 
of  agriculture. 

The  first  division  of  our  subject  is  but  little  else  than  a  literal  quotation  of  what 
is  deemed  valuable  in  the  able  report  of  Secretary  Flint  to  the  Massachusetts  State 
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Board  of  AgricoUnre.  interspersed  witli  information  derived  fWmi  other  i 

tbns  gathering  together  the  scattered  shreds  of  information,  and  rendering  them 

compact  and  accessible. 

That  information  upon  this  subject  has  been  heretofore  so  meager  and  nnsatis- , 
factory — ^that  oar  own  State  has  erery  facility  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  the 
cranberry — and  the  natural  desire  to  remove  some  obstructions,  however  fSebly  and 
imperfectly,  from  the  path  of  those  who  may  succeed  us  in  this  enterprise,  must  be 
our  apology  for  the  magnitude  of  the  task  before  us,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  ita 
execution.       ' 

The  common  American  cranberry  is  a  native  of  North  America.  It  grows  and 
flourishes  in  mossy  swamps  and  bogs,  as  well  as  in  sandy  soils,  from  high  northern 
latitudes  to  North  Carolina  on  the  south,  and  to  Minnesota  on  the  west. 

The  stem  of  this  species  is  larger  than  that  of  the  small  or  European  cranberry, 
and  is  commonly  from  a  foot  to  four  or  five  feet  in  length.  It  is  sometimes  muck 
longer,  throwing  up  many  rising  branches,  sometimes  to  the  height  of  eight  or  tei» 
inches.  The  leaves  are  about  onie-half  an  inch  long,  and  nearly  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  broad,  the  second  year,  when  full  grown.  On  the  new  spring  branches,  which 
bear  the  flowers  and  berries,  they  are  crowded  towards  the  top.  The  flowmv  are 
frequently  in  pairs,  very  elegant,  held  towards  the  end  of  the  new  spring  branchea 
by  erect,  reddibh  stalks,  much  bent  near  the  ends,  giving  them,  together  with  the 
calix  and  flower  bud,  before  expanding,  the  appearance  of  a  crane's  neck,  head, 
and  bill,  whence  it  derives  its  name,  eranebeny  or  eranherry. 

The  flowers  continue  to  grow  until  immature  berries  are  produced  on  the  stem  in 
July,  and  in  some  instances  even  into  August  The  berries  are  of  a  yellowish 
green  before  ripening,  and- when  ripe  of  a  bright  scarlet  or  carmine  color,  and  in 
some  varieties  nearly  black,  or  light  and  speckled  with  deep  red,  varying  in  shape 
from  round  to  oval  oblong,  about  one-half  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  an  agreeable 
acid  taste,  and  often  clinging  to  the  vines  during  the  whole  winter.  It  grows 
naturally  in  watery  bogs  and  morasses,  and  sometimes  on  high  mountains.  It 
grows  luxuriantly  on  marshes  exposed  to  and  covered  by  high  tides— on  coarse 
sand,  perfectly  white,  and  entirely  destitute  of  organic  matter  of  any  kind,  though 
accessible  to  moisture— on  pine  peatr->on  peat  covered  with  sand — on  dry,  loamy^ 
and  gravelly  upland — and  on  the  richest  garden  mould,  thoroughly  tilled. 

ANALYSIS. 

A  valuable  analysis  of  this  fruit  has  recently  been  made  by  Prof  £.  N.  Horsford, 
of  Cambridge.  From  this  analysis  it  appears  that  the  per  centage  of  water  is  88.78 
Per  centage  of  ash, .17 

Woody  fiber,    tissues,  organic  acids,    and  other  organic  matter  not 
decomposed, 11.15 


100.00 


From  this  analysis  it  will  be  seen  that  only  .17  hundredths  per  cent,  or  less  than 
two-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  cranberry,  is  found  in  the  ash,  as  inorganio 
matter,  derived  from  the  soil,  all  the  rest  being  derived  from  the  atmosphere  and 
from  water. 
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Tbe  resalta  of  experience  ere  therelwe  etrikisgly  ooiroboreted  bj  the  dedactione 
of  science,  that  tbe  cranberry  will  grow  where  nothing  else  will  It  explains  too^ 
how  it  it  tbat  this  froit  aeems  to  require  nothing  for  its  perfect  development  bnt 
air  and  water. 

MODS  Of  CULTIVATION. 

The  cranberry  may  be  propagated  from  the  seed,  or  from  cuttings,  or  by  tramh 
planting.  The  first  crop  obtained  by  planting  the  seed,  will  ordinarily  be  a  year  or 
two  later  than  that  produced  by  wild  plants  transplanted.  It  is  therefore  more 
profitable  to  transplant,  except  in  one  or  two  sections  of  the  State,  where  tbe 
interest  in  trensplanting  has  been  so  great  that  $10  a  square  rod  is  not  an  un- 
common price  for  plants,  #here  the  ground  is  thickly  corered. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  propagate  by  slips  or  cuttings,  the  usual  practice  is  to 
gather  a  large  quantity  of  vines,  and  run  them  through  a  common  hay-cutter,  till 
they  are  reduced  to  the  length  desired — an  inch  or  so — ^when  they  may  be  sown 
broadcast  and  harrowed  in ;  though  it  is  considered  best,  on  some  accounts,  to  sow 
in  drills,  and  cover  properly.  These  slips  very  soon  take  root,  starting  from  the 
base  of  the  leaves,  and  at  the  same  time  shooting  up  many  rising  branches. 
'  If  sown  broadcast  and  harrowed,  they  should  not  be  overflowed  UU  the  slips  have 
taken  root,  as  otherwise,  many  remaining  uncovered,  will  be  floated  off 

In  the  case  of  cranberries  growing  wild,  it  is  a  common  and  well-known  praetioe 
to  flow  or  cover  them  with  water  during  the  winter  and  early  spring.  This  is  very 
desireble,  if  the  sitnation  is  such  as  to  allow  it,  though  it  is  not  generally  considered 
essential  by  those  who  have  been  most  successfuL  It  is  often  useful,  where  there 
are  facilities  for  flowing,  to  let  the  water  remain  a  few  inches  deep  till  the  spring  is 
well  advanced,  (some  think  till  the  first  of  May,  or  even  later,)  to  retard  the 
blossoming  till  there  is  no  danger  from  frosts.  Facilities  for  flowing  are  desirable 
in  the  culHvcUUm  of  cranberries  also ;  and  if  the  plantation  could  be  so  arranged  as 
to  flow  very  quickly,  it  might  be  of  essential  service,  occasionally,  during  the  spring 
or  autumn. 

As  the  cranberry,  in  its  natural  state,  ie  more  frequently  found  growing  in  a  low, 
wet  swamp,  or  marah,  that  kind  of  land  is  generally  selected  for  its  cultivation. 
The  mode  of  setting  out  the  cranberry  in  such  a  swamp,  if  we  suppose  it  to  be 
covered  with  bushes  and  grass,  and  surrounded  by  a  sandy  soil,  or  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood  of  sand,  would  be  as  follows:  First,  cut  the  bushes,  and  pare  off 
the  surface  turf  to  the  depth  of  several  inches,  so  as  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  the 
roots  of  grasses  and  bushes;  then  level  the  whole,  by  filling  in  sand  to  tbe  depth  of 
from  two  to  four  or  five  inches,  according  to  ciroumstances.  It  is  desirable  that 
the  surface  of  the  sand  should  be  raised  bnt  slightly  above  the  level  of  the  water  of 
the  swamp,  meadow,  or  pond  filled  up,  so  that,  by  digging  into  the  sand  with  the 
hand  or  the  hoe,  the  water  may  be  found  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  sur&oe. 

The  plants  should  be  taken  up  with  the  spade  in  square  turis  of  the  thickness  of 
two  or  three  inches,  this  being  the  depth  to  which  the  root  generally  descend. 
When  the  ground  has  been  leveled  and  prepared  as  directed  above,  it  will  be  found 
more  convenient  to  draw  straight  lines,  and  set  the  roots  about  eighteen  inchee 
«p&rt  one  way,  and  one  foot  tbe  other,  in  small  clusters  of  about  five  or  six  together, 
ihe  grasses  taken  up  with  them  in  the  turf  having  first  been  removed  from  them. 
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Tlie  practice  of  some  baa  been  to  set  the  inrf,  thus  taken  vp,  into  t^  row  witbonl 
removing  the  grass ;  bnt  the  Tines  are  so  tenaeions  of  Kfb  Uiat  there  is  little  danger 
of  their  dying,  even  if  all  their  natural  earth  is  remored  from  tbeir  roots,  and  thoso 
who  baye  followed  this  method^  hare  generallj  less  trouble  in  the  sabseqaent 
enltiration. 

Some  prefer  to  set  them  in  rows  at  a  greater  distance  apart)  haying  the  rows  two 
and  a*balf  or  three  feet,  and  the  plants  one  foot  in  the  rows.  If  the  sand  is  thick 
aad  loose,  so  as  to  make  it  impraeticable  to  cnltiyate  the  yinee  and  pall  np  tbe 
grasses  and  weeds,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  starting  the  roots,  the  closer  the 
plants  are  sell  the  better;  since  thej  will  thns  the  sooner  corer  the  ground  and  get 
the  advantage  of  the  grasses.  Where  it  is  not  intended  to  hoe  the  i^nts  in  sueli 
utuations,  a  foot  each  way  will  probably  be  the  most  convenient  distance  betwee» 
the  plants. 

The  cost  in  such  cases  varies  from  $100  to  (400  per  acre  Under  the  moat 
favorable  circumstances,  I  have  never  known  an  acre  to  fall  below  $125,  and  that 
too,  where  it  has  been  prepared  in  the  most  economical  way,  all  the  labor  beings 
performed  by  the  owner  himself  The  cost,  including  the  original  pr^>arattoa  bj 
paring,  fencing,  filling  with  sand,  procuring  and  setting  out  the  roots,  has  mor» 
frequently  been  9300  per  acre.  When  the  roots  are  thus  transplanted,  a  foot  or  tf. 
foot  and  a-half  being  left  between  them,  they  are  expected  to  spread  and  entirely 
cover  die  ground  with  vines  in  about  three  years,  li  the  position  be  a  peat  meadow^ 
substantially  the  same  course  should  be  pursued. 

There  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  use  of  peat  or  san4  after  the  in- 
cipient grubbing  and  pairing  has  been  done;  but  the  weight  of  opinion  seems  to  b» 
in  favor  of  the  sand,  not  because  the  cranberry  will  not  grow  equally  as  well  in 
peat,  but  because  the  grasses  growing  so  abundantly  in  peat  increase  the  labor  of 
cultivation.  A  somewhat  simpler  mode  of  procedure  is  sometimes  adopted  in  the 
ease  of  ordinary  low  meadowa  or  swamps.  If  the  aseadow  is  covered  with  bushea 
or  tussocks,  remove  the  formw  with  the  grubber,  cut  the  tussocks  off  level  with  tho 
surface,  when  the  vines,  being  taken  from  another  part  of  the  meadow  or  elsewhere, 
are  set  by  first  striking  the  hoe  into  the  soil  and  raising  it  slightly^  when  the  roots 
are  inserted  and  pressed  down  with  the  foot 

'1  he  mode  of  Mr.  Leland,  of  Middlesex,  Mass.,  was  to  cnt  out  squares  of  turf 
corresponding  to  the  squares  of  cranberry  vines  which  he  placed  in  their  stead,  and 
keep  the  vines  under  water  from  spring  until  July  to  destroy  the  worma 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Samson,  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  removed  the  whortle  bushes  and 
alders,  tussocks  and  tops  of  the  soil,  and  early  in  the  spring  set  about  one-fourt)k 
with  cranberry  vines,  without  any  dressing.  He  continued  annually  for  three  years 
to  set  the  same  quantity,  a  part  of  which  he  covered  with  a  dressing  of  gravel  and 
soil  about  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  a  part  with  sand  and  gravel,  and  sowed  over 
the  lot  a  bushel  of  cranberries,  first  crushing  them  and  mixing  with  sand.  He  finds 
no  beneficial  effect  from  the  sand — finds  his  cranberries  do  best  where  the  peat  or 
mud  is  deepest  He  flowed  his  cranberries  from  October  to  April  His  products 
was  at  the  rate  of  .250  bushels  per  acre.  Has  no  faith  in  raising  cranberries  on  dry 
soil 

Other  expttrioMBts,  however,  show  the  praotioability  of  raising  cranberries  oa 
i^pland.    Mr.  Boberta**  esp^iment  embraeed  &  traot  near  the  foot  of  a  slope  de 
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scendiDK  in  a  westerly  direction.  The  ground  wu  plowed  eigbt  inches  deep  and 
« harrowed;  light  farrows,  three  and  a  half  feet  apart  were  rnn  lengthwise,  and  the 
sods  were  cut  from  the  swamp,  carted  on  the  upland,  and  placed  three  feet  apart  in 
the  rows  (though  two  would  have  been  better),  then  carefully  hoed  and  kept  free 
frt>m  weeds  for  two  years.  No  water  was  supplied  except  that  received  from  occa- 
nonal  rains. 

In  the  cultivation  of  cranberries,  whether  on  upland  or  lowland,  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  the  ground  should  be  entirely  covered  by  the  vines  as  soon  after  planting 
as  possible,  not  only  on  account  of  the  great  saving  of  labor,  by  thus  preventing  the 
growth  of  grass  and  weeds,  but  also  because  very  little  fruit  is  commonly  produced 
until  the  vines  have  thus  spread  over  the  surface.  At  the  end  of  three  years  the 
whole  ground  should  be  covered ;  but  in  the  instances  of  upland  culture  referred  to 
it  was  not  so,  though  the  plantation  had  been  set  at  least  three  or  four  years. 
Probably  if  the  roots  had  been  put  but  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  apart  the  result  of 
the  experiment  would  be  more  satisfactory  in  this  respect.  As  it  was,  however,  the 
yield  in  1852  was  one  bushel  to  the  square  rod,  or  160  bushels  to  the  acre,  when 
cranberries  were  selling  readily  at  $4  per  bushel. 

TIME  OF  PLANTING. 

If  the  cranberry  is  to  be  raised  fr^m  the  seed,  it  may  be  sown  in  the  fall  or  spring. 
The  month  of  May  is  usually  selected.  If  the  plants  are  to  be  propagated  by 
cuttings,  the  spring  also  is  preferable ;  but  for  the  usual  mode  of  transplanting  the 
vines  the  fall  is  generally  preferred,  though  there  is  no  difficulty  in  making  them 
live  when  transplanted  at  any  season  of  the  year.  If  planted  in  autumn,  they  will 
take  root  and  grow  more  vigorously  in  the  spring,  and  will  also  bear  a  llttie  the 
next  summer,  and  the  crop  increase  gradually  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  year,  when 
it  attains  its  highest  yield. 

*        ^        THE  YIELD. 

The  yield  will  vary  according  to  circumstances,  but  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
bushels  will  be  a  fair  average.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  a  bushel  to  the  square 
rod  has  been  gathered  without  much  trouble  of  cultivation. 

In  one  lot  visited  by  me,  more  than  three  bushels  to  the  rod,  or  480  bushels  to  the 
acre,  were  obtained  from  very  thrifty  vines,  on  a  peat  bottom,  with  a  thin  covering 
of  sand. 

Loudon  remarks,  that  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  after  having  imported  the  American  < 
cranberry  into  England,  raided,  in  1831,  at  the  rate  of  460  bushels  per  acre.      , 

The  market  value  of  this  fruit  will  also  vary  in  different  seasons.  In  1852,  $4 
per  bushel  was  readily  obtained.  The  demand  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  will  continue  to  increase  as  the  superior  quality  of  the  cran- 
berry in  some  sections  of  the  State  becomes  better  known.  And  if  owing  to  any 
circumstances,  such  as  competition  abroad,  the  value  should  fall  to  |1  per  bushel, 
it  would  still  be  a  profitable  and  desirable  product,  especially  when  it  is  left  to 
occnpy  its  favorite,  barren  and  otherwise  unproductive  swamps  and  dead  lands. 
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VABiKnn. 

The  y&rieties  of  the  cranberry  have  not  been  verj  destinctlj  named,  as  most 
varieties  of  the  apple  have  and  must  be  described,  and  can  onlj  be  distingnished  by 
difference  in  shape  and  color.  The  laige,  round  and  black  cranberry  of  Cape  Cod 
and  Cape  Ann,  sells  for  nearly  a  third  more  than  the  oblong  and  softer  variety 
more  common  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  It  might  properly  be  called  the  black 
cranberry,  so  nearly  does  its  beautifaUy  shaded  deep  red  approach  to  black.  It  is 
very  hard,  nearly  as  hard  as  a  Baldwin  apple,  and  will  bear  transportation  to  any 
distance.  It  keeps  well  through  the  winter,  and  even  in  some  cases  into  the  suc- 
ceeding summer.  Indeed,  with  a  little  care,  good  cranberries  may  be  kept  a  much 
longer  time,  either  in  dry  bottles,  corked  so  as  to  exclude  the  air,  or  in  bottles  filled 
with  pure  spring  water. 

There  is  an  oblong  cranberry,  more  common  in  the  low  wet  bogs  of  the  country; 
softer  than  that  which  has  been  described,  of  a  loose  and  rather  watery  texture,  and 
shrinking  much  more  in  cooking.  It  is  sometimes  shaped  like  an  oblong  pear. 
Its  color  is  a  beautiful  vermillion.  It  seems  more  sensitive  and  liable  to  injury  by 
the  frost  than  the  variety  just  described. 

These  varieties  are  not  constant,  nor  are  they  very  perfectly  marked,  each 
occasionally  having  the  characteristics  of  the  other.     Thus  the  black  cranberry 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  assumes  an  oblong  or  pear  shape,  and  the  oblong  is  . 
sometimes  found  harder  and  better  than  it  generally  is,  and  of  a  deeper  red. 

Mr.  Samson  enumerates  two  varieties.  The  Bell  is  the  best  for  transplanting  on 
loamy  soils.  In  its  wild  state  it  is  frequently  found  on  the  edge  of  cnftiberry  bog8» 
working  its  way  towards  the  upland.  In  form  it  is  globular  and  larger  than  the 
other  varieties;  a  more  constant  bearer,  and,  on  light  soils,  ripens  ten  days  earlier 
than  on  the  bogs.  The  other  is  a  pear  shaped  variety,  a  shy  bearer,  and  unpro. 
ductive  on  the  upland.  It  is  more  erect  in  growth  than  the  Bell  variety,  and  the 
general  size  of  the  fruit  is  smaller.  ^ 

CRANBXBJtT  WORM. 

Its  history  and  habits  are  not  generally  known.  The  egg  is  supposed  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  blossom.  From  this  egg  proceeds  a  small  caterpillar,  which  works 
its  way  through  the  fruit,  eating  the  pulp  and  causing  it  to  grow  red  prematurely 
and  decay.  It  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  apple  worm  and  seems  to  be 
very  much  like  it  in  its  habits. 

Two  different  remedies  have  been  adopted  for  this  evil  One  is  to  flow  the  cran- 
ben^  ground  one  whole  year,  thus  lossing  the  crop  of  one  season,  and  the  other  to 
sow  salt  on  the  cranberry  bed,  at  the  rate  of  about  five  or  six  bushel  to  the  acre. 
On  plantations  which  cannot  be  flowed,  the  latter  will  probably  be  found  to  be  the 
only  effectual  remedy.  It  is  thought  that  the  application  of  salt  would  be  benefi- 
cial to  the  cranberries,  even  if  it  did  not  destroy  or  prevent  the  ravages  of  this 
insect 

MODS  OF  QilTHSRlNQ. 

In  this  country  the  cranberry  is  generally  gathered  with  a  rake,  made  for  that  pur- 
pose, by  which  twenty  or  thirty  bushels  a  day  can  be  gathered.  This  raking  is  consid- 
ered beneficial  when  no  .other  cultivation  is  practicable. 
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In  Germany,  the  small  cranberry  is  gathered  by  means  of  wooden  combs.  In 
England  and  Scotland,  where  they  are  not  found  so  abundantly,  they  are  generally 
lucked  by  hand. 

So  much  then  for  Mr.  Flint  and  the  Massachusetts  agriculturists,  who  have  dcTo- 
ted  their  attention  to  this  subject  As  we  premised  in  the  commencement,  the  pre- 
ceding remarks  have  been  almost  a  literal  quotation  from  "Secretary  Flint's  re* 
port,  *'  interlarded  with  the  experiments  and  conclusion  of  others  laboring  in  the 
same  sphere,  and  we  can  no  better  conlude  this  portion  of  our  remarks,  than  by 
permitting  him  to  speak  as  follows : 

"  If  I  have  dwelt  longer  upon  this  subject  than  its  comparatiTe  importance  would 
seem  to  justify,  it  need  only  be  stated  that  the  cnltivation  of  cranberries  is  fast 
becoming  an  important  branch  of 'our  agriculture,  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
bushels  of  this  valuable  fruit  having  been  gathered  during  the  past  season,  from 
land  which,  for  all  other  purposes,  would  be  comparatively  worthless,  while  the  de- 
mand for  it  here  and  in  England,  is  suffidently  large  to  absorb  all  that  can  be 
thrown  into  market, — that  the  information  on  this  subject  was  much  scattered  and 
inaccessible  to  many,  and  that  great  facilities  were  at  my  command  for  extensive 
and  accurate  observation  of  experiments,  many  of  which  had  been  tried  so  long 
that  I  could  state  conclusions  resting  on  them,  with  tome  degree  of  confidence. 

"  Having  thus  given,  as  }ar  as  possible,  a  synopsis  of  the  labors  of  others  in  this 
profitable  branch  of  agriculture,  we  come  to  what  interests  us  more  especially, 

THS  CRAKBXKRY  RKQION  OF  INDIANA. 

It  may  be  stated  in  general  terms  that  the  cranberry  is  found  growing  spontane- 
ously wherever  there  are  sandy  swamps.  Perhaps  .there  is  no  portion  of  the 
State  where  these  conditions  exist,  that  it  is  not  found  to  some  extent  It  is 
almost  a  universal  accompaniment  of  bad  roads,  deer  skins,  venison  hams  and  ox 
teama 

The  most  extensive  and  productive  natural  cranberry  meadows  are  found  in  the 
sparsely  settled  "Swamp  lands  of  the  State,"  exteiiding  from  the  86th  deg.  of 
west  longitude,  to  the  western  limits  of  the  State,  and  from  the  41st  deg.  of  north 
latitude  to  Lake  Michigan  and  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State,  and  composing 
an  area  of  near  4,000  square  milea  But  especially  that  part  of  this  region  water- 
ed by  the  Kankakee  river,  and  contained  in  the  counties  of  Starke,  Laporte,  and 
Porter,  may  be  considered  the  principal  cranberry  region  of  Indiana.  The  face  of 
the  country  is  generally  level,  interspersed  with  what  are  commonly  called  sand- 
hills, on  which  a  stunted  growth  of  oak  timber  of  its  different  varieties,  flourish; 
and  the  prairies,  where  the  cranberries  abound,  seem  like  a  successive  chain  of 
lakes  winding  around  the  clumps  of  timber  and  hills  that  represent  the  shores.  The 
soil  is  a  rich  vegetable  mold,  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  grasses  in  these  lakes 
upon  a  sub-soil  of  sand.  In  this  soil,  containing  all  the  natural  and  simple  ele- 
ments of  the  cranberry,  (water  and  a  sandy  soil,)  no  cultivation  is  required  but  sim- 
ple protection  from  fire  and  cattle,  to  produce  most  amply  remunerating  crops.  A 
simple  fence  is  sufficient  to  turn  the  cattle,  and  the  proper  care  to  guard  against 
the  fires  that  occasionally  sweep  through  the  prairies,  is  all  that  is  required ;  nature 
If  so  kind  as  to  do  the  flowing,  very  judiciously  turning  the  water  on  in  the  month  of 
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November  and  keeping  it  there  until  the  Ist  of  May,  thni  obeying  to  the  letter, 
the  regulations  of  the  Maaiachntetto  cranberry  cultnrists. 

This  simple  mode  of  realizing  a  profit  from  the  natural  increase,  will  pay  amply 
for  the  expense  and  time,  but  it  unfortunately  happens  for  those  of  us  who  live  in 
the  northern  bogs,  that  usually  the  vines  are  scattered  in  little  clumps  all  over  the 
plantation,  and  henoe  the  necessity  of  transplanting.  Cultivation  with  us  is  not  so 
much  to  improve  the  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit,  as  to  increase  the  quantity  and 
to  bring  together  in  one  meadow,  the  vines  that  are  s#  scattered  as  to  be  of  little 
benefit  Our  mode  is  very  simple :  we  plow  and  harrow  the  ground,  turning  the 
sod  over,  and  then  set  out  the  plants  in  clamps,  say  from  12  to  24  inches  apart,  the 
distance  depending  upon  the  amount  and  kind  of  subsequent  cultivation.  We  have 
perhaps  five  or  six  acres,  put  in  last  fall,  at  an  expense  of  $10  per  acra  We  have 
made  no  provision  for  flowing,  as  nature  will  do  a  part  of  it,  and  we  can  very  easi- 
ly tvra  in  the  water  from  an  adjacent  drain. 

Eighteen  months  have  scarcely  expired  since  our  advent  into  the  cranberry  re- 
gion of  the  Kankakee,  driven  there  by  what  is  called  in  the  language  of  the  country, 
'*  luck  and  awkwardness.  "  The  necessity  of  "  bread  and  meat, "  ignorance  and 
limited  means,  have  prevented  a  prosecution  of  this  enterprise  with  magnitude  com- 
mensurate with  our  aspirations.  Our  profits  have  been  exclusively  from  the  natu- 
ral yield.  In  that  eighteen  months,  after  defirayiog  all  ejTpenses  of  gathering,  clean- 
ing, shipping,  &c^  the  net  profits  were  about  $600,  being  an  interest  of  30  per  cent 
per  annum,  on  the  original  cranberry  investment  The  expense  of  transplanting  in 
the  mode  above  described,  is  not  to  exceed  $10  per  acre.  No  other  cultivation  is 
necessary,  as  the  vine  soon  manifests  its  supremacy  above  the  contending  grasses, 
and  assumes  the  entire  jurisdiction  of  its  natural  and  legitimate  heritage. 

UPLAKD   CULTURK. 

Some  cultivators  have  satisfied  themselves  that  they  can  raise  the  fruit  on  upland, 
thus  proving  that  water  or  flooding  is  not  essential  to  the  growth  of  cranberries. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  Mr.  Roberts*  experiments,  (the  only  one  report- 
ed,) the  ground  most  fruitful  was  not  so  situated  as  to  receive  the  wash  of  rains 
from  the  hill — ^that  the  higher  portion  of  the  lot  was  unproductive,  and  the  mod 
fruitful  produced  only  one  bushel  to  the  square  rod,  whilst  in  our  northern  mead- 
ows, nature  unaided,  produces  treble  that  amount  We  have  seen  from  the  analy- 
sis, that  88  parts  out  of  every  100  is  water — that  it  grows  spontaneously  in  water — 
is  never  found  in  its  natural  state  except  where  water  supplies  drink  to  its  thirsty 
roots.  It  is  true,  as  has  been  said,  that  often  the  finest  specimens  are  seen  working 
ihetr  way  towards  the  high  ground,  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  their  roots  are  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  water,  and  that  for  many  months  have  they  been  steep- 
ad  in  the  same  element  Not  oilly  is  water  an  absolute  necessity  against  the  bien- 
nial attack  of  the  worm,  but  experiment  has  also  shown,  that  to  drain  the  swamps 
is  to  destroy  the  cranberry.  The  water  is  its  life-blood,  and  when  the  empric  with 
lancet  of  spade  and  plow  would  tap  its  redundancy,  he  withdraws  the  current  that 
supports  its  vital  oonstitution. 

BAND. 

Carting  sand  at  an  enormous  expense  upon  the  soil,  would  be  unnecessary  in 
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the  cranberry  region  of  our  State.  Where  there  h  an  entire  absence  of  sand,  a 
thin  dressing  might  be  desirable,  as  well  as  to  aid  the  growth  of  the  Tine  as  to  re- 
tard the  grasses.  All  judicious  cultivators  <^  the  cranberry  would  of  course  seek 
the  soil  where  it  naturally  abounds.  Others,  who  would  like  to  experiment  upon 
their  farms  or  gardens,  need  only  remember  that  $and  and  water  are  the  essentials 
of  the  cranberry. 

VABUBTUe. 

In  the  varieties  submitted  to  your  inspection,  we  find  a  blending  of  the  three 
different  varieties,  the  Bell^  the  Black  and  the  Pear,  The  large  globular  Bell  va- 
riety is  the  most  valuable.  We  are  unable  to  destinguish  them  from  tbe  leaf  or 
stalk,  and  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  they  seem  blended  together  without  the  differ- 
ences in  softness  of  texture  that  in  the  opinion  of  some,  characterize  certain  vari- 
eties. We  must  confess,  however,  that  tbe  more  practical  questions,  how  to  realize 
the  largest,  finest,  and  tbe  greatest  number  of  cranberries,  have  prevented  minute 
investigation  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject  From  the  considerations  that  have 
been  hastily  penned,  we  gather  the  following  reasons  why  an  increased  attention 
upon  the  part  of  our  citizens  should  be  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  cranberry. 

IsL  It  is  profitable.  The  cultivators  of  Massachusetts  have  found  it  profitable 
af^er  paying  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  per  acre  in  preparing  the  ground ;  and  ac- 
curate calculations  including  every  expense,  have  shown  that  it  is  a  paying  crop 
at  even  $1,00  per  bushel  If  profitable  there,  where  land  is  worth  from  $50  to  $100 
dollars  per  acre,  how  much  more  so,  in  the  cheap  lands  of  Indiana,  where  large 
bodies  of  land  are  owned  byrailroad  companies  and  speculators,  who  would  realize 
at  from  f€,00  to  $15,00  per  acre.  In  many  places  the  plants  are  already  set  to 
some  extent,  and  the  entire  expense  of  transplanting  and  cultivation  would  not  ex- 
ceed $20,00,  while  the  average  price  per  bushel  is  $2,00  on  the  ground,  and  the 
average  annual  net  proceeds,  from  $150  to  $200  per  acre.  Again,  fruits  and  cattle 
are  the  natural  products  of  the  cranberry  region.  Grapes  surpassing  any  cultiva- 
ted variety  we  have  ever  seen,  strawberries,  whortleberries  and  cranberries  grow 
spontaneously,  while  apples,  and  especially  peaches  and  stone-fruits  mature  with  a 
luxuriance  of  growth  and  delicacy  of  flavor,  unknown  in  other  portions  of  the 
State.  This,  together  with  the  abundant  range  for  cattle,  renders  this  region  desir- 
able, independent  of  the  cranberry ;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  second  position,  that 
the  *'  Swamp  Land, "  or  cranberry  region  of  Indiana,  offers  greater  inducements 
to  the  intelligent  emigrant  than  any  other  portion  of  the  Union. 

3.  II  it  healthy.  The  swamps  are  not  stagnant  like  the  miasmatic  bayous  of 
ordinary  streams,  but  the  waters  flowing  through  the  sand  retain  their  purity  and 
sweetness. 

4.  There  is  no  danger  of  overetocking  the  market.  The  home  consumption  of 
our  own  State  will  require  all  that  can  be  raised  for  years.  This  season  they  were 
worth  from  $4  to  $6  in  Lafayette  and  Indianapolis,  and  the  demand  exceeded  the 
supply. 

In  addition  to  these  physical , advantages,  there  are  the  facinations  of  the  chase, 
and  the  gratification  of  the  ideal  faculties  of  our  own  nature. 
Rnglish  Lake  and  the  Kankakee  swarm  with  the  finest  of  fish ;  deer  and  prairie 
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chickens  abound)  while  ducka  and  geese  darken  the  air  with  their  hovering  armiea. 
And  then  the  glorioas  freedom  of  the  chase — ^tenting  under  the  frosty  canopy  of  an 
October  moon — tales  of  border  life  by  the  camp  fire's  waning  light — these  associa- 
tions, stamp  with  nnmixed  delight  the  memory  of  the  Kankakee. 

And  finally,  there  is  poetry  there ;  undulating  hills  coTered  with  verdure,  JIoimt- 
b€-9pangled  prairies fWAiviug  grass,  purling  streams,  and  all  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  primeval  existence. 

Picture  those  prairies  teeming  with  flocks  and  herds,  those  hills  adorned  with 
houses,  gardens  and  orchards,  and  you  will  have  a  vision  of  earthly  happiness  that 
may  well  tempt  others  besides  your  speaker  to  try  the  joys  and  privations  of  pioneer 
life. 

Then,  whilst  others  are  led  off  by  the  siren  watchwords  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
from  the  real  and  tangible  to  the  ideal  and  illusive,  ever  trusting  that  the  distant  is 
the  beautiful,  let  us  not  forget  the  one  great  lesson,  that  although  toil  is  the  penal" 
fy  of  succesSj  among  the  varied  departments  of  AgriculturSj  there  is  no  branch 
of  industry  that  will  so  well  repay  the  intelligent  laborer  as  the  cultivation  of  the 
cranberry. 
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COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


ADDRESS 

Delivered  hefwe  the  Laporte  County  Agricultural  Society^  OcUh 

her  6t7i,  1855. 


BY  LEWIS  BOLUf  AN,  OF  MONBOB  OOCNTT. 


Hjfbridismy  the  cause  of  the  deterioration  of  our  wheats.    Breeding  in  and  tn, 
breeding  by  hybridismy  or  by  crossing  animals  ofdioerse  qualities.    Pedigree, 

The  word  hybridism^  when  applied  to  the  intermixture  of  varieties)  as  well  as 
species,  expresses  the  general  subject  of  mj  address,  but  its  particular  object  is  to 
point  oat  an  error  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  and  a  common  violation  of  certain 
laws  in  the  breeding  of  stock,  and,  in  pointing  out  these,  to  show  also  the  relation 
between  the  science  and  the  art  of  agriculture. 

Wheat  is  JO^f  great  product  You,  and  we  more  southerlj,  and  indeed  all 
farmers  everywhere,  complain  that  the  best  varieties  so  soon  run  out  *  The  Patent 
Office  is  laboring  to  remedy  this  evil  by  bringing  to  us  wheat  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  but  still  the  complaint  continues.  Ask  a  farmer  what  is  the  cause  of  this 
degeneracy,  and  the  invariable  answer  is  that  it  is  owing  to  the  climate  and  soil,  or 
something  else.  The  old  red-bearded  chaff,  so  extensively  cultivated  a  few  years 
ago,  he  will  say,  used  to  be  the  most  enduring  variety,  yet  it  too  has  run  oat  The 
climate  has  changed — things  are  not  as  they  were  in  each  of  our  younger  days,  or 
something  else  is  the  matter.    Thus  it  is  that  all  our  guessing  at  causes  terminates 

•Sinet  nuking  this  addr«M,  I  find  th«  following  In  th«  Ohio  Agrfcnltnrml  Report  fcr  18S1,  png*  ITO: 
**The  remark  wm  mMl«  to  u  hy  ono  of  our  moot  dlneoniiQg  oiUMnt,  wbo  donia  eztOMlVfllj  In  mhmX 

•ad  flovr,  that  the  white  ▼•rietiea  torn  a  dnrksr  oolor,  and  otherwlee  deteriorate  in  qnalitj  the  third 

jear  after  tMing  introdoced  to  oar  Mil  and  dlmato." 

Alao,  the  fottowing  in  tho  WlMNiifn  Beport  of  1868»  pofa  217 : 

grain  (wheat)  haa  depraciatod  in  qnaUty  by  its  oonatant  reprodnction  on  the  Mint  eoil,  bj  oar*> 
in  the  Mleetlon  of  aeed  and  by  dJieaae  and  mdaeUtrm  never  gmtritd  agakut,'' 
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in  that  somethi&g,  irhxdk  is  so  nearly  related  to  that  somebodj  who  talks  bo  mnch, 
yet  knows  nothing — ^nothing  at  least  that  is  good  of  anyhodj. 

Now  let  me  ask,  is  this  gaess-work  the  way  to  diseover  the  caase  of  the  evil  of 
which  we  complain  ?  Nature,  we  know,  does  not  act  blindly,  but  in  all  her  opera- 
tions acts  by  laws,  which  her  Qod  impressed  upon  her  works  when  He  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth.  To  discover  the  principles  of  these  laws  is  the  work  of 
science;  and  hence  yon  perceive  how  blindly  the  art  of  agricnltnre  acts,  when  its 
operations  are  not  dictated  by  science.  Indeed  the  simplest  operations  of  the  farm 
cannot  be  conducted  but  by  observing  these  laws.  Wood  has  a  quality  we  call  its 
grain — the  farmer  splits  rails  by  obedience  to  this  quality  or  principle,  not  by  dis- 
regarding it,  directed  by  science. ' 

That  foreign  wheats  are  much  inflnenced  by  our  soil  and  climate,  no  one  denies, 
but  that  our  native  varieties  would  be  deteriorated  by  them,  no  one  is  going  to 
believe.     There,  then,  is  some  other  Qituse  for  this  evil     What  is  it? 

When  a  person  plants  a  melon  and  a  pumpkin  ftear  each  other,  he  finds  the  vines 
producing  a  vegetable  which  does  not  eat  like  a  melon  or  cook  like  a  pumpkin. 
Even  your  Yankees  cannot  make  a  pie  out  of  this  product;  and  it  might  be  cooled 
in  such  springs  as  we  have  in  Monroe,  yet  the  tired  and  thirsty  laborer  in  the  har- 
vest field  could  not  eat  it  As  Mr.  Sparrowgrass,  in  that  far  best  of  all  monthlies, 
Putnam,  says :  "  I  had  the  satisfaction,  however,  of  producing  a  curious  hybrid  in 
my  melon  patch,  by  planting  squashes  in  the  next  bed.  I  do  not  know  which  to 
admire  most — the  influence  of  the  melon  on  the  squash,  or  the  influence  of  the 
squash  on  the  melon.  Planted  side  by  side,  yon  can  scarcely  tell  one  from  the 
other,  except  from  appearance;  but  if  you  ever  do  eat  a  boiled  musk  melon,  or  a 
squash  raw,  you  will  have  some  idea  of  this  singular  and  beautiful  phenomenon." 

Here  Mr.  Sparrowgrass  speaks  of  this  product  as  a  hybrid,  and  Mt.  Webster  telle 
us  that  a  hybrid  is  an  animal  or  plant,  produced  firom  the  mixture  of  two  species. 
You  know  that  plants  have  male  and  female  parts  of  blossoms — ^the  tassel  in  com 
is  the  male,  the  silk  the  female,  and  the  fine  yellow  dust  which  falls  from  the  tassel 
is  that  part  which  makes  the  ear  fruitful  There  is  a  union  of  the  characters  of 
plants  by  this  dust,  or  pollen  as  it  is  technically  called. 

Science  shows  us  this,  and,  reasoning  scientifically,  let  us  see  whether  the  de- 
generacy of  wheat  is  not  owing  to  a  promiscuous  intermixture  of  varieties. 

A  hybrid,  you  will  remember,  is  a  cross  between  two  spectVs,  of  varieties  of  the 
same  species.  When,  therefore,  we  sow  different  wheat  near  to  each  other,  what 
is  the  result?  A  union  of  the  two,  producing  not  simply  a  third  variety,  but 
numerous  varieties.  But  the  cradle  of  the  farmer — no  I  that  is  an  antiquated  word 
up  here,  for  you  have  the  reaper — ^the  reaper  cuts  along  the  line  of  the  varieties 
sown,  and  the  farmer  declares  that  in  one  swath  is  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the 
other  is  the  blue-stem.  And  yet  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  in  either  swath. 
Soon  aAer  the  Mediterranean  was  introduced  into  our  country,  several  farmers 
spoke  of  the  improvement  the  soil  was  making  in  this  variety.  The  grain  was  not 
so  long,  but  it  is  thicker  and  fairer,  they  said.  Last  harvest,  a  year  ago,  I  was 
helpiBg  a  neighbor  to  cradle  his  wheat,  and  rubbing  some  out  in  his  hand,  he  de- 
clared it  was  nothing  but  the  common  bearded,  yet  the  seed  he  said  had  been  soM 
to  him  for  the  Mediterranean.  Laat  fall,  wishing  to  get  some. of  this  .variety,  I 
hunted  for  it  among  my  neighbors,  but  it  was  not  to  be  found.    One  neighbor  had 
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some,  which  had  a  pedigree  equal  to  most  of  what  ia  called  pedigrees  of  thorough 
Inred  Durhams,  and  from  him  I  purchased.  It  ripened  juf  t  ten  days  later  thaa  it 
ought  to  have  done;  for  I  cut  it  and  a  variety  of  white  wheat  on  the  same  day. 
In  other  words,  we  have  no  Mediterranean  in  our  county;  and  I  douht  much 
whether  you  have.*  If  it  is  to  be  found  at  all,  it  will  be  in  the  harn  of  some  ob- 
stinate countryman  of  mine,  some  Dutchman,  who  has  refused  to  sow  any  other 
kind  on  his  farm,  and  who,  at  6r8t,  was  lucky  enough  to  get  pure  seed. 

On  this  question  of  hybridization  the  following  remarks  are  interesting.  I  take 
them  from  the  lecture  of  Mr  Lindley,  in  a  work  entitled  "  Lectures  on  the  Progress 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  resulting  from  jhe  Great  Exhibition  in  London:" 

**  But  this,"  says  the  Lecturer,  **  leads  to  a  question  which  I  think  of  the  hijj^est 
interest,  and  one  which  has  been  more  distinctly  brought  out  in  the  exhibition  that 
has  just  been  closed  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  We  all  know  the  efftci  of  h^- 
(nidudng,  or  crossing  the  races  of  animals;  and  we  also  know  that,  within  certain 
limits,  this  may  be  done  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  We  are  all  aware  that  our 
gardeiiers  are  skillful  m  preparing  by  such  means  those  different  varieties  of  beau- 
tiful flowers  and  admirable  fruits  which  have  become  common  in  all  tho  more, 
civilized  parts  of  Europe;  but  no  one  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  point  as  re- 
gards cereal  cropa  Yet  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  if  you  can  double  the  size  oi  a 
turnip,  or  if  you  can  double  the  size  of  a  rose,  or  produce  a  hardy  race  of  any 
kind  from  one  that  is  tender,  or  the  reverse,  in  the  case  of  ordinary  plants,  you 
should  be  able  to  produce  the  same  effect  when  operating  on  cereal  crops.  It  so 
liappens,  however,  that  the  experiment  has  not  been  tried  except  on  the  most 
limited  scale,  and  to  what  extent  it  may  have  been  carried  has  been  more  brought 
out  in  this  exhibition  than  ever  it  was  before.  * 

*'  In  the  Ust  treatise  on  this  subject,  by  Dr.  Gaertner,  a  German  writer,  who  has 
collected  all  the  information  relating  to  the  production  of  hybrids  in  the  vegetabll) 
kingdom,  the  author  declares  that,  as  to  experiments  on  cereal  plants,  they  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  an  existence.  The  exhibition  has,  nevertheless,  shown  uii 
that  they  have  been  made,  and  some  examples  will  tell  with  what  result  I  have 
no  very  good  means  here  of  explaining  such'  experiments,  but  I  must  advert  to 
them,  because  they  prove  distinctly  that  you  may  operate  upon  the  constitutional 
peculiarities  of  wheat,  just  as  you  may  upon  those  peculiarities  in  any  other 
plant 

'^  For  instance,  Mr.  Raynbird,  of  Laverstoke,  who  obtained,  in  1848,  a  gold 
medal  from  the  Highland  Society  for  experiments  of  the  kind,  sent  to  the  exhibi- 
tion this  box,  which  contains  a  bunch  of  Hopetown  wheat,  a  white  variety,  and  a 
bunch  of  Pipris  Thickset,  which  is  red.  The  latter  is  coarse  and  short-strawed, 
.  and  liable  to  mildew,  but  very  productive.  Mr.  Raynbird  desired  to  know  what 
would  be  the  re^lt  of  crossing  it  with  the  Hopetown  wheat,  and  the  result  is  now 
before  us  in  the  form  of  four  hybrids,  obtained  from  those  varieties*  If  yon  will 
take  the  trouble  to  examine  them,  you  will  see  that  beyond  all  doubt  the  new  races 
thus  obtained  are  intermediate  between  the  two  parents — the  ears  are  shorter  than 
in  the  Hopetown  and  longer  than  in  the  Thickset  wheat;  in  short  there  is  an  in- 
termediate condition  plainly  perceptible  in  them  throughout    And  it  appears  from 

•  I  snbaeqvenUy  eziualned  some  wheats  on  a  fkrm  in  Laporto  cminty,  and  fimad  tham  ooaipletc|y 
hytekUxoU,  ihera  botng  a *    * ' 


i  almost  as  many  Tartetlva  m  thw  wen  grains. 

«.— 20. 
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the  staiemeBt  of  Mr.  Baynbird,  that  these  hybrid  wheats,  which  are  bow  raised  in 
this  conntrj,  have  succeeded  to  a  satisfactory  extent,  yielding  forty  bushels  an  acre. 
But  in  this  instance,  as  in  some  others  which  I  am  about  to  mention,  I  do  not  at 
an  attach  importance  to  that  circumstance.  The  essential  part  of  the  questiou  is 
not  the  number  of  bushels  produced  per  acre,  but  to  show  that  you  may  affect  the 
quality  of  cereal  crops  as  you  may  affect  animals,  and  other  plants. 

*'  Mr.  Maund,  a  Tory  intelligent  gentleman  residing  at  Broomsgrove,  in  War- 
wickshire, has  done  much  more  than  Mr.  Baynbird,  for  he  has  obtained  a  greater 
variety  of  results,  which  he  exhibits  Uiis  evening.  Mr.  Maund  has  been  occupied 
for  some  years  past  in  the  endeavor  to  ascertain  whether  something  like  an  impor- 
tan1^«sult  cannot  be  produced  upon  wheat  by  muling,  and  he  exhibited  the  speci- 
mens before  us  in  evidence  of  what  may  be  done.  You  will  observe  that  sometimes 
bis  hybrids  are  vetj  good,  and  someomes  worse  than  the  parents,  as  we  know  is 
always  the  case.  When  you  hybridize  one  plant  with  another  you  cannot  ascertain 
beforehand,  with  certainty,  what  the  exact  result  will  be;  but  you  take  the  chance 
of  it,  knowing  very  well  that  out  of  a  number  of  plants  thus'obtained  some  will  be 
of  au  Improved  quality.  If  you  examine  this  glass  case  you  will  at  once  see  the 
result  obtained  by  Mr.  Maund.  In  each  instance  the  male  parent  is  on  the  left 
hand,  the  female  on  the  right,  and  the  third  specimen  shows  the  result  of  com- 
bining the  two  kinds — a  better  illustration  could  not  be  desired.  Here  is  a  hybrid 
considerably  larger  than  the  parents,  and  in  the  next  instance  one  considerably 
shorter  and  stouter.  In  another  example  you  see  a  very  coarse  variety  betweea 
two  «ipparently  fine  varieties — ^that  is  perhaps  a  case  of  deterioration.  In  another 
instance  you  hare  a  vigorous  wheat  on  the  left  and  a  feeble  one  on  the  right,  while 
one  much  more  vigorous  than  either  is  the  result 

**  On.  the  other  hand  we  have  some  anomalous  cases,  in  which  the  effect  of  hy- 
bridizing has  been  to  im.pair  quality.  Now  I  think  this  is  a  very  important  case 
well  made  out;  because  the  moment  you  show  that  by  mixing  wheat,  as  you  mix 
odier  things,  you  obtain  corresponding  results.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  thai 
an  ingenious  person,  occupying  himself  with  such  matters,  will  arrive  at  the  same 
improvements  in  regard  to  varieties  of  wheat,  as  have  already  been  obtained  in 
die  animal  kingdom,  and  in  those  parts  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  which  have  been 
so  dealth  with." 

In  this  extract  from  the  lecture  of  Mr.  Lindley,  we  find  that  hybridizing  has 
been  highly  successful  in  fhiits  and  flowers,  and  that  so  far  as  attempted  it  has 
been  equally  successful  in  the  cereals.  But  the  experiments  he  details  do  noi 
Aow  how  many  inferior  kinds  of  wheat  were  produced  to  an  equal  or  a  superi^. 
fhe  quality  of  some  kinds,  he  remarks,  was  impaired^fine  varieties  produced  a 
coarse  one,  and  coarse  varieties  a  fine  one.  Why  these  seeming  irregularities  ex- 
ist we  cannot  tell;  but  when  once  known,  there  will  be  no  limit  A  our  power  to 
produce  hybrids,  or  seedlings,  of  any  desired  character.  But  from  analogy—- from 
what  we  know  of  fhiits  and  vegetables — general  hybridization,  such  as  takes  place 
by  a  promiscuous  diffusion  of  pollen  through  the  air,  and  when  carried  by  insects, 
ren^  in  produefng  a  very  large  prcportUm  of  inferior  produett,  I  take  ex- 
attiples  of  such  results  from  Tegetables,  and  one  f^rom  fruita* 

«At  tK»  Btete  Vkir,  ProfetnOr  Hap«  oooelad«d  his  addrev  by  abowlDg  tlw  HketM  ot  hybridi^Mflon  a« 
mnd  on  «zUbllkMi. '  Thef  wen  on  detericratedj  to  mmh  to^  that  be  rattffkcd  tha  tktr 
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Three  years  ago  I  saved  seeds  from  an  exeeHent  water-melon,  of  the  Spanish 
variety;  I  planted  them  to  themselves  the  next  year,  and  the  product  was  five 
different  kinds;  some,  in  color,  in  seed,  in  shape,  and  especially  in  taste,  as  nnlike 
the  Spanish  as  one  water-melon  could  well  be  from  another.  A  large  proportion 
was  of  the  inferior  kind. 

Again :  Mr.  McAvoy,  of  Cincinnati,  took  a  quart  each  of  three  kinds  of  supe- 
rior strawberries,  mashed  them  together,  and  sowed  the  seed,  producing  what  was 
estimated  to  be  about  a  half  a  million  plants.  These  were  parcelled  out  to  various 
persons,  and  closely  examined,  when  fruited,  by  a  committee  of  the  Cincinnati 
Horticultoral  Society.  They  rejected  all  except  about  fifly,  and  of  these  gave  their 
premium  to  McAvoy's  Superior — a  plant  worthy  of  it,  and  to  be  the  first  of  a  half 
million. 

But  suppose  instead  of  thus  separating  the  plants  the  whole  had  been  promis- 
CQonsty  thrown  together,  and  from  year  to  year  new  seedlings  produced,  as  is  done 
by  the  farmer  with  his  wheat,  how  long  would  it  be  before  the  whole  collective  crop 
would  be  regarded  as  unworthy  of  cultivation  ?  The  potato  is  another  vegetable 
we  may  refer  to.  Of  the  seedlings  produced  by  hybridizing  but  few  are  found 
equal  or  superior  to  the  parents.  But  when  one  superior  is  obtained,  it  may  so 
rapidly  be  mnltiplied  that  it  soon  can  be  obtained  by  every  farmer. 

If  I  am  right  in  this  view  of  the  cause  of  the  deterioration  of  our  wheats,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  method  adopted  by  the  Patent  Ofiice  to  supply  better  varieties  is 
not  likely  to  be  successful.  Now  and  then,  as  in  the  case  of  the  white  blue-stem, 
we  may  find  a  foreign  variety  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate ;  but  how  few  consti- 
tutionally are  adapted  to  either.  The  Monroe  County  Agricultural  Society  procured 
thirteen  varieties  from  the  World's  Fair  at  London,  but  not  one  ripened  early 
epough.    They  were  all  destroyed  by  the  rust 

How  much  more  Mientific  would  it  be  if  the  Patent  Office  produced  new  home 
varieties  by  hybridization  ?  And  what  greater  benefit  could  our  State  University 
confer  upon  this  great  agricultural  State  of  ours  than  to  aid  its  further  advance- 
ment, by  a  like  course,  Arongh  a  professorship  of  agriculture  7  Who  can  calculate 
the  value  to  us  of  a  productive,  early  white  wheat?  And  yet  analogy  assures  us 
that  such  a  variety  oould  be  obtained  by  hybridization,  conducted  by  a  scientific 
mind.  Tet  our  coU^ate  institutions  are  so  conducted  as  to  fill  professioni^ 
classes  rather  than  send  abroad  educated  farmers  and  mechanics.  And  this  will 
always  be,  so  long  as  yon  and  I  are  fools — suffering  our  votes  to  confer  power  on 
others  rather  than  on  farmers,  and  thus  allowing  the  professions  to  be  malted  over 
our  own  noble  and  useful  pursuit  Depend  upon  it,  you  never  can  hope  for  justice 
from  the  professors  in  these  institutions,  for  of  all  fogies  they  are  chiefa  Ton 
must  work  out  your  salvation  by  the  exercise  of  your  own  power.  Nevertheless 
the  day  will  come  when  flowers,  and  fimits,  and  vegetables,  and  the  cereals,  of 
whatever  quality  desired,  will  be  produced,  with  the  aid  of  science,  by  hybrid- 
izing. 

Bat  its  laws  have  been  more  closely  studied  in  the  animal  than  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom;  although  in  it,  also,  we  know  bnt  little.    Still  our  knowledge  here  Is 

amid  not  be  mid  In  the  New  York  market.  At  Laporte,  I  noticed  the  nme  reeolt,  eepedellj  unoBg  the 
beeta.  They  wen  blaeklah  In  oulor,  woodj  t&  tezt«rr,  with  pynnldal  toM,  and  a  nraffh  akin.  nio» 
exhibited  by  Mr.  JeweU,  of  Michlffaa  City,  brmerly  a  profenioiial  gardener,  were  Tery  different—* 
MMO«hre41ahtkln,andaM|aar*top,nmiidtheowiter«C^AichgrewtheleaYea.    They  wen  eat 
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CDoiigh  to  point  out  important  errors  in  common  practioe,  in  breeding;  oar  stock, 
and  to  these  laws  and  their  violation  I  now  inTite  jour  attention. 

And  I  do  80,  because  stock  raising  must  become,  if  it  is  not  now,  the  most  im- 
portant agricultural  interest  with  you;  for  the  additional  acre  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  with  such  a  season  as  the  present  so  mnltiplies  vegetable  food,  that  prices 
are  remunerating  only  through  foreign  demanda  But  the  experience  of  the  last^ 
six  jears  indicates  that  in  animal  food  the  supply  cannot  be  made  equal  to  the 
hoR'e  demand.  * 

But  here  allow  me,  in  self  justification  for  omitting  the  most  pertinent  illustra- 
tions belonging  to  my  subject,  to  say,  that  he  must  avoid  them  who  is  addressing 
an  American  audience  not  exclusively  agricultural.  "That  universal  prudery," 
says  Mr.  Brace,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  Home  Life  of  Germany,  **  which  so 
hampers  a  roan  in  America,  and  makes  him  ignore  half  the  facts  of  life,  for  fear 
of  treading  on  some  unknown  delicate  sensibility,  is  never  seen  in  European 
eirclca" 

There  is  an  old  maxim,  and  as  true  as  it  is  old,  that  like  produces  like,  but  one 
most  sadly  misapplied.  Here  is  an  instance:  Dining  with  two  farmers,  one  a 
saccessful  cattle  raiser  and  the  other  a  successful  corn  grower;  whilst  eating  a 
potato,  I  asked  whether  good  potatoes  could  be  raised  from  small  seed.  '*NoI"  said 
the  cattle  raiser,  "for  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  maxim  that  like  produces  like.*' 
^^Nevertheless,"  remarked  the  other,  "my  experience  is  against  the  maxim,  for  this 
year  I  have  as  fine  potatoes  from  small  as  from  good  sized  seed."  "And  exactly 
my  experience  too,"  said  I.  Yet  the  maxim  is  a  true  one ;  but  here  it  was  misap- 
plied, and  the  misapplication  consisted  in  referring  it  to  the  sue  and  not  the  blood 
of  the  potato.  I  use  the  word  "  blood,"  for  we  have  no  other  to  express  thooe 
qualities  that  are  transmitted  by  the  plant  to  its  product  Size,  nevertheless,  is  a 
transmissable  quality ;  but  it  is  the  size  of  the  race  or  kind,  not  of  the  parent. 
But  by  having  parents  constantly  of  a  size,  differing  from  their  stock  or  kind,  their 
size  will  in  time  be  forced  on  their  product  Thus,  if  small  potatoes  be  planted 
year  after  year,  the  product  will  soon  be  small.    So  my  experience  indicates. 

This  misapplication  of  maxims  is  a  common  and  often  dangerous  error.  For 
instance,  the  Spanish  proverb  is — "  Feed  a  cold  and  starve  a  fever."  In  that  lan- 
guage it  is  an  admonition  to  beware  of  feeding,  a  cold,  lest  a  fever  follpw,  which 
must  be  starved.  But  we  translate  it  to  mean  not  a  caution,  but  a  command-^ 
that  is,  to  cure  a  cold  we  must  feed  it,  and  to  cure  a  fever  we  must  starve  it 

The  true  application  of  the  maxim,  that  like  produces  like,  cannot  be  made 
without  nnderstanding  the  elementary  principles  of  breeding,  and,  therefore,  to 
these  I  now  ask  your  attention.    The  laws  of  breeding  are  two : 

1.  The  law  of  uniformity,  or 

2.  The  law  of  diversity,  or  of  hybridism. 

The  law  of  uniformity  has  special  reference  to  in<md  in  breeding — ^that  is,  to 
animals  having  a  near  consanguinity  and  of  the  same  variety.  Much  controversy 
has  existed  about  its  propriety;  yet  the  most  eminent  of  breedem,  such  as  Bake- 
well,  Bates,  the  Ceilings,  were  "  in-and  in  "  breeders,  because  they  could  find  no 
animals  equal  to  their  own  stock.  They  sought  to  bring  to  their  highest  perfection 
certain  qualities  or  points,  and  they  would  have  failed  in  this  object  by  crossing 
tiieir  stock  with  animals  that  had  these  points  less  developed  than  their  owa. 
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DoubileM  there  is  mach  misapprebeiisioii  on  tbit  tnbject  We  grow  np  with  a  sett 
of  very  indefinite  religiou  belief  that  a  union  of  near  relatiTes  results  in  a  weak- 
ened offspring.  At  the  last  session  of  our  Legislature,  a  member  of.  the  House 
moved  that  inquiries  be  made  of  the  superintendents  of  our  benevolent  ssjluma 
as  to  wbst  proportion  of  their  inmstes  were  the  offspring  of  parents  connected  bj 
the  relationship  of  first  cousin.  The  answers  were  very  deficient  ss  to  statistical 
facts,  but  very  positive  as  to  the  superintendents'  opinions  against  allowing  mar^ 
risges  between  first  const na  The  member  introduced  a  proposition  to  forbid  such 
marriages,  but  the  House  would  not  entertain  it  So  you  see  this  is  a  questioa 
that  concerns  us  as  ciliiens  as  well  as  farmers. 

After  a  good  deal  of  exsminstion,  the  conclusion  I  have  arrived  st  is,  that  *' in- 
and-in  "  breeding  is  the  most  certain  way  of  perfecting  stock,  but  judgment  and 
care  ere  necessary  to  be  observed. 

If  the  stock  has  any  marked  defects  among  their  good  points,  or  constitutional 
wealcness,  or  subject  to  transmissible  disease,'  or  of  vicious  disposition,  this  kind  of 
breeding  must  be  avoided.  For  certain  it  is  that  where  both  parents  have  the  same 
defects,  these  will  become  prominent  much  more  rapidly  than  their  good  points  will 
be  improved.  But  if  it  has  none  of  these,  a  careful  selection  of  the  best  for 
breeders,  will  result  in  a  more  rapid  advancement  than  by  breeding  upon  the 
second  law,  that  of  diversity.  The  reasons  of  this  you  will  readily  see  when  1  speak 
of  that  second  law  as  well  as  from  its  operation  in  crossing  wheats.  All  that  I  will 
say  here  is,  that  in  **in-andin"  breeding,  there  is  no  conflict  of  blood,  bnt  all 
qualities  being  similar,  the  mazinii  that  like  produces  like,  will  the  more  readily  ha 
seen  to  be  true. 

The  human  race  furnishes  striking  instances  of  this  fact  The  eye  of  the  Asiatio 
has  always  retained  its  peculiar  shape — so  has  the  European  eye.  To^ay  the  Jew 
is  the  same  as  when  turned  out  of  the  Temple  by  our  Sarior, — a  mere  money- 
changer; with  few  instances  of  greatness  of  iutellect  or  of  enlarged  philanthropy; 
and  he  will  remain  as  he  is  so  long  as  the  race  mairy  with  noLe  but  of  their  omn 
people. 

As  with  the  human  race,  so  it  is  with  snimsls.  When,  therefore,  we  wish  to 
remove  defects  and  form  good  points,  we  must  rely  upon  the  second  law  of 
breeding — that  of  diversity.  It  is  the  one  now  generally  resorted  to,  and  in  the 
county  of  Monroe  with  this  result,  that  no  breeding  animals,  such  as  the  Owea/ 
introduced  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  can  be  found  amongst  us,  except  the  few 
lately  brought  from  Kentucky.  1  here  has  been  with  us  a  deterioration,  becaoae 
the  law  itself  not  being  understood,  has  been  constantly  violated.  [See  my  report 
of  the  State  Faif— on  Hogs] 

I  have  bad  the  occasion  to  point  out  the  difference  between  species  and  varieties. 
Nature  has  forbidden  us  to  form  new  species,  but  not  new  varieties,  and  sob  va- 
rieties. Thus  of  the  sheep,  we  have  the  varieties  of  the  Long,  Middle  and  Fina 
woob,  and  of  this  last,  the  sub  variety  of  the  common  Merino,  the  Saxon,  the 
Spanish  and  the  French.  Between  sub-varieties  a  croes  is  more  readily  effected 
than  betweeu  varieties,  but  the  nearer  the  varieties  approach  the  diversities  of 
species,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  form  a  perfect  union.  Thus  as  an  illustration  I 
refer  you  to  the  attempt  to  form  a  nnion«  so  as  to  obtain  the  dispos'tion  to  fatten  of 
the  China  hog  with  the  bone  and  sice  of  the  Bnssian.    The  result  has  indioaled 
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Aal  inch  extremM  mnnot  be  effected.  An  intelligent  gentieman  informed  me 
that  his  experience  was  ^at  a  croes  of  (he  CotswoU  and  oommon  Merino  was  a 
deterioration,  having  not  even  the  sise  and  strength  of  the  Merino.  Mr.  Milbam, 
in  his  work  on  cattle  says :  "  A  cross  was  attempted  between  the  Herefords  and  the 
Devotts— the  &t  forming  Hereford  and  the  active  working  Devon.  The  cross  was 
a  fitilore.  The  power  and  activetj  of  the  Devons  were  lost,  their  working  qoalities 
impaired  and  still  they  did  not  fittten  like  the  Herefords.  A  oross  of  the  same 
with  the  Aldemy  improved  indeed  the  daiiy  qoalities  of  the  breed,  bot  lost  the 
mnsde  so  necessary  for  work  and  the  capacity  for  feeding,  so  that  this  cross  was 
also  a  fail  are.  Again  a  cross  has  been  attempted  between  the  Hereford  and  the 
Kyloe.  This  it  might  be  supposed  would  improve  the  back  of  the  Hereford,  give 
hardineesi  and  keep  np  the  aptitude  to  fotten;  bat  no,  the  cross  had  the  fattening 
qualities  of  neither,  and  the  quietness  of  the  Hereford  was  lost  in  the  wild  habits 
of  «e  Kyloa'' 

We  have  seen,  too,  that,  among  the  hybrids  of  wheats  some  are  longer  thaiTthe 
parents;  some  shorter;  some  much  coarser;  some  finer;  some  more  vigorous  and 
tome  weaker. 

Crossing,  then,  by  this  law  of  diversity,  is  productive  of  a  doubtful  result,  to  say 
the  least,  in  eases  where  there  is  much  dissimilarity  between  the  parents.  And  yet 
how  common  is  this  {»ttcttce,  especially  in  raising  horses,  and  I  may  add  in  raising 
our  children.  How  often  have  I  seen  the  finest  of  the  Kentucky  stock  crossed  with 
the  coarsest  of  our  common  horses.  And  I  suppose  we  will  soon  see  a  cross  of 
these  with  the  English  and  French  draft  horses,  as  if  a  useful  compound  could  be 
formed  from  the  light  and  quick  nervous  action  of  our  best  saddle  horses  and  the 
huge  muscle  and  bone  of  the  English  draft  horse. 

Ask  a  eatUe  raiser  what  kind  of  a  stock  he  wants,  and  the  answer  will  be,  one 
that  has  the  early  maturity,  the  aptitude  to  fotten  and  the  size  of  the  Durham,  with 
the  action  of  the  Devon  and  the  milking  properties  of  the  Aldemey.  A  very 
desirable  object  indeed,  but  as  attainable  as  the  child's  wish  to  have  the  moon  for 
a  play  thing.  For  action  and  size  are  incompatible  qualities ;  so  is  the  milking 
property  with  the  aptitude  to  fatten.  Yet  I  ocean onally  see  advertised  a  milking 
Durham  Stock;  and  I  often  hear  objections  urged  against  the  Durham  because 
they  do  not  milk  proportionate  to  their  siae  and  the  amount  of  food  consumed. 
As  if  the  nutriment  out  of  which  fiit  and  moscle  are  formed,  could  also  fill  a  dis- 
tended udder  with  rich  milk. 

Incofflpatable  extremes » whether  of  qualities  or  forms  must  always  be  avoided. 
Of  forms  especially,  if  we  would  preserve  health. 

A  few  weeks  since  I  was  in  Pennsylvania,  and  when  there,  there  was  a  wedding. 
The  bridegroom  was  a  fair  specimen  of  the  stoutest  and  largest  of  our  raca  He 
was,  what  a  neighbor  of  mine  would  have  called  ^^of  the  human  English  draft 
horse  stock."  The  bride  as  opposite,  as  opposite  could  be.  Extremely  small,  of 
|he  slightest  mould  of  form,  and  of  a  color  indicating  feeble  health.  As  they 
passed  the  door  where  I  was  sitting  with  others,  an  old  lady  exclamed — "  What 
kind  of  children  will  they  have?"  A  very  common  sense  enquiry;  one  however, 
that  Capid  is  too  blind  to  ask.  But  it  is  answered  in  the  enfeebled  constitutions  of 
the  American  people — in  the  rapidly  growing  tendency  to  diseases  of  the  lungs; 
for  there  is  no  people  of  such  variety  of  forms  as  the  American,  and  therefore  th* 
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gfMter  liability  with  ns  of  iU-maUsbed  narriagea.  How  often  do  we  tee  the  broad 
ehoalden,  tbe  loog  limbs  and  heavy  bone  of  the  father,  joined  to  the  flat  bretflt, 
the  weak  muscles,  and  small  bloodvessel  inherited  from  the  mother,  without  the 
aenroQS  energy  of  either.  Of  snch  marriages  it  is  usually  said  that  '*  Qod  has 
joined  them  together"— -I  don't  believe  it 

And  so  it  is  with  our  stock.  The  bony  structure,  the  masonlari  and  nervous  and 
blood  systems,  ought  always  to  be  proportionate;  yet  every  where  we  find  heavy 
booed,  slab-sided,  short-winded  and  good-foi^nothing  horses,  tbe  lesnlt  of  these 
anwise  attempts  to  form  a  union  of  eztreoM  forms  and  qualities. 

In  all  of  these  eases  like  produces  like,  but  the  qualities  of  tbe  pareati  beiag 
diverse,  and  hence,  frequently  adverse  too,  the  result  is  a  deteiioffatioa. 

But  such  injudicious  breeding  destroys  all  pedigree.  Pedigree  is  a  register  of  the 
li/ie  of  ancestry,  and  applied  to  animals,  it  means  that  oertain  qualities  have 
become  so  fixed  in  the  race,  that  they  transmit  with  certainty  these  qaalides  to  their 
offff^'^S*  ^^  ^^^^  diverse  qualities  are  brought  together,  no  one  can  tell  whal  of 
these  will  be  or  can  be  transmitted  to  tbe  offspring;  much  lees  what  of  these»  and 
to  what  degree,  that  offspring  will,  in  its  turn,  transmit  to  its  decendants.  Heaee 
arises  the  difference  between  full-bloods  and  thoroughbreds.  The  first  eannot,  with 
any  certainty,  transmit  their  qualities — the  last  invariably  do.  A  diffMeace  of  the 
greatest  importance,  yet  has  our  State  Board  of  Agriculture  aboKsbed  it  in  the 
present  premium  list,  and  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  District  of  Orange  aad 
Washingrton  counties  has  made  an  exhibit  of  a  pedigree  a  fbrlbitare  of  all  right 
to  a  presnium. 

Seeing  these  great  and  mischievous  errors  exist,  for  such  I  regard  them,  let  me 
give  a  more  practical  character  to  these  remarks,  by  reminding  you  how  the 
Durham  stock  has  been  made  what  it  ia 

The  Messrs.  Collings,  two  brothers,  were  the  principal  Bnglish  breeders,  who 
gave  such  celebrity  to  it  From  time  almost  immemorial  there  existed  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  England,  a  race  of  cattle  superior  to  others.  Widi  these  the 
Collinge  commenced.  They  aimed  at  producing  a  breed  having  early  maturity, 
large  sice  and  great  aptitude  to  receive  fat  By  pushing  them  forward  fkmk  their 
birth,  they  impressed  upon  tbeir  stock,  after  many  years,  the  quality  of  early  ma- 
turity. By  careful  selection  of  those  having  superior  points,  they  gradually  gave 
them  Uie  necessary  form  to  receive  muscle  or  flesh  to  a  great  extent,  and  by  keeping 
them  always  fat,  they  gave  them  the  quality  of  rapidly  fattening.  These  qualities 
finally  became  so  fixed  in  their  stock,  that  they  were  transmitted  to  the  ofispring, 
and  then  only  they  obtained  a  pedigree. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  this  pedigree  can  be  destroyed  in  two  waya  First|  by 
the  introduction  of  conflicting  qualities,  through nnjndicious  breeding,  and  second, 
by  reversing  the  course  pursued  by  the  Collings — keeping  the  cattle  in  bad  oon> 
dition.  Dr.  Stevenson,  of  Putnam,  informs  me  that  the  breeders  of  England  do 
not  allow  the  mother  to  suckle  her  calf;  hence  she  is  always  &t,  and  the  milking 
quality  is  never  encouraged  at  the  expense  of  the  fattening  quality.  Tet  we,  at 
our  Fairs,  denounce  fat  breeding  animals,  and  the  judges  are  ordered  to  disoourage 
4he  practice  of  keeping  them  very  fat 

&icb  errors  never  could  have  been  committed,  had  those  who  controlled  theee 
Fairs  onderstood  the  principles  of  breeding.    They  would  have  every  anioMd 
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judged  of  by  itt  appesrance  alone ;  yet  says  Dr.  Stevenson,  in  one  of  bis  letters 
from  England,  **I  have  seen  Durham  cattle  selling  in  market  for  seventy  five 
dollars,  which  were  apparently  as  good  animUs  as  those  that  cannot  be  purchased 
for  ^ve  hundred!"  Whilst  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  other  States  are  forming  aa 
American  Herd  Book,  Indiana  is  seeking  to  abolish  all  distinctions  between  foil- 
blood  and  thorough  bred. 

Why  is  it  that  we  have  no  pacing  stock  of  horses?  True  we  have  what  is  called 
the  Canadian  and  the  Copperbottom,  but  neither  has  this  quality  so  definitely 
marked  as  to  transmit  it  to  their  decendants  with  certainty.  The  pacer  has  a  ftnm 
peculiar  to  himself— differing  mach  from  tbe  trotter,  yet  no  practice  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  cross  them.  The  gait  of  the  offspring  is  therefore  not  only  uncertain, 
but  we  are  making  no  progress  whatever  in  perfecting  the  pacer  itsel£  Nor  can 
we,  so  long  as  we  thus  violate  physiological  laws. 

These  are  some  of  tbe  errors  we  constantly  fall  into.  Science  alone  can  direct  us 
aright,  by  unfolding  these  laws.  Daguerre  had  first  to  study  the  laws  of  lighlf  and 
of  tbe  metals  of  his  plates,  before  he  deduced  the  truth  that  the  shadow  could  be 
fixed.  So  Morse  wrought  the  Telegraph  from  tbe  laws  of  electricity.  And  we  can 
succeed  only  by  conforming  our  efforts  of  improvement  to  the  nature  of  tbe 
animals  we  raisa 

What  then  must  we  do?  I  answer,  first  learn  what  you  want  Are  yon  a  cattle 
breeder?  what  do  yon  seek  to  accomplish.  If  to  raise  stock  for  beef,  then  choose 
the  Durham,  and  track  the  course  pointed  by  such  men  as  CoUings,  just  as  you 
follow  Webster  when  you  pronounce  and  spell  words. 

Are  you  a  dairyman  ?  Then  study  Ouenon,  for  his  physiological  signs  of  a  good 
milker  will  lead  you  aright,  and  in  improving  your  stock  always  select  tbe  best 
milkers  for  breeding  animals,  and  never  seek  to  add  aptitude  to  fatten  to  the 
milking  quality,  for  they  are  irreconcilable  qualities.  If  the  best  of  your  milkers 
often  disappoint  you,  in  giving  you  a  calf  that  is  the  worst  of  milkers,  do  not  be 
discouraged,  for  the  milking  quality  has  not  yet  been  made  transmissible  except 
among  tbe  Aldemeys,  Ayrsbirea  If  you  do  as  the  Collings  did,  and  by  patient 
perseverance,  you  succeed  in  making  tbe  milking  quality  transmissible,  your  fortune 
is  made. 

Are  yon  a  raiser  of  horses  ?  Then  cross  your  pacers  with  pacers-^your  trotters 
with  a  Moigan ;  or  if  your  stock  assimilates  in  size  and  strength  to  the  Norman  or 
English  draft  horse,  then  cross  with  these. 

Are  you  a  hog  raiser?  If  so,  you  want  size,  aptitude  to  fatten,  and  early  matu- 
rity, as  the  characteristics  of  your  stock.  Now  size  and  a  small  bone  do  not  go 
together,  and  if  you  should  read  in  some  eastern  agricultaral  paper  an  English- 
man's praises  of  a  small  bone,  recollect  that  he  is  talking  of  pigs,  for  family  use  as 
pork,  and  not  of  bogs  out  of  which  mess  pork  and  lard  are  to  be  made.  And 
remember,  too,  that  early  maturity  and  an  empty  corn  crib,  do  not  journey  together^ 
nor  a  readiness  to  fatten,  with  exposure  to  wet  and  cold. — Steveiuon. 

Are  you  a  wool-grower?  First  of  all  see  the  manufacturer  of  wool,  and  between 
you  devise  some  plan  to  keep  out  a  portion  of  the  119^000,0CO  pounds  of  wool  im- 
ported into  this  country  in  18o4  in  the  form  of  woolen  goods,  whilst  the  60,000,000 
pounds  of  wool  grown  here,  could  find  no  market  After  that,  increase  your  flocks^ 
but  not  by  oroasing  your  Merinos  with  tbe  ikikewell  or  Cotswold. 
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Or  are  jou  one  of  the  many  who  keep  all  these  kinds  of  stock?  Then,  be 
aasared,  that  yon  need  not  trouble  yourself  abont  the  principles  of  breeding  stock 
and  the  art  of  rearing  it,  for  I  have  seen  you  too  often  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  you  never  keep  any  of  them  as  they  ought  to  be  kept,  much  less  breed  them 
as  they  ought  to  be  bred.  When  you  show  me  a  mechanic  who  is  a  good  black 
smith,  a  first  rate  tailor,  and  shoemaker,  one  who  builds  houses  and  makes  wagons 
and  withall  is  a  good  tinner,  then  I  will  believe  that  this  jack  of  all  trades  in 
farming  is  judicious. 

Lastly,  all  of  you  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  human  race,  for  they  are  yonr 
children,  for  whom  in  sickness  yon  have  every  anxiety,  for  whose  loss  you  incon- 
solably  mourn,  and  for  whose  well  being  you  deem  the  severest  trial  a  pleasure. 
Then  remember  the  Gh^cian  maxim — a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  I  pa£S  by 
their  mental  qualities,  simply  remarking  that  I  do  not  concur  in  the  observation  of 
a  writer  in  the  New  York  7W6icne,  that  mind  is  not  transmissible,  for  I  believe  it 
is,  on  the  principles  I  have  just  alluded  ta  But  soundness  of  body — ^that  comes 
within  the  scope  of  my  subject,  and  it  is  that,  without  which  life  is  a  burthen.  And 
yet  in  our  marriages,  how  little  regard  is  paid  to  the  fact  whether  minds  *are 
uniform  or  diverse — whether  physical  properties  are  adapted  one  to  the  other,  or 
whether  the  blood  is  tainted  by  hereditary  or  transmissible  disease.  Said  a 
neighbor  to  mei  "  my  first  wife  and  our  children  died  with  the  consumption,  for  she 
bdonged  to  a  family  in  which  this  disease  was  a  hereditary  complaint  This  forced 
me  to  reflect  upon  the  impropriety,  if  not  sin  of  such  marriages,  and  when  I  chose 
my  present  wife,  I  looked  most  carefully  to  the  health  of  her  family." 

And  to  this  result,  let  me  add,  that  his  children  are  the  most  healthy  I  know  of, 
of  vigorous  mental  and  physical  qualities,  working  unceasingly. 

Again — a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  has  the  form  of  perfect  health,  and  his 
wife  If  possible,  a  better  ona  Their  daughters  are  healthy,  but  their  sons  have  the 
narrow  slender  form  indicative  of  tendency  to  consumption.  Three  of  them  have 
died  of  this  disease,  and  after  the  death  of  the  first  one,  I  asked  him  whether  it  waa 
not  a  hereditary  disease  in  his  family.  He  seemed  amazed  at  snch  a  question — 
referred  to  his  own  and  his  wife's  form — their  uniform  good  health  and  to  the 
long  lives  of  their  parents.  But  after  the  death  of  the  third  son,  be  said,  that  after 
my  remark  he  had  made  more  particular  enquiries,  and  "had  ascertained  that  one 
of  his  father's  brothers  had  died  of  this  disease.  Such  is  blood — whether  tainted 
by  disease  or  crossed  improperly,  that  taint  or  impurity  often  disappears,  but  only  to 
become  visible  when  least  expected.  For  the  law  is,  that  like  produces  like — not 
as  to  the  mere  form  and  health  of  parents,  but  according  to  the  blood,  for  as  we 
have  just  seen,  this  blood  will  clothe  itself  in  the  form  characteristic  of  it  Arts* 
tocracy  boasts  of  its  genealogy — the  pedigree  of  our  stock  is  carefully  recorded. 
Is  it  rational  to  disregard  physiological  laws,  so  materially  controlling  the  well  being 
of  our  children? 

But  I  am  detaining  you  too  long.  I  know  something  of  the  studies  belonging  to 
Medicine — ^I  have  practiced  Law,  until  1  was  familiar  with  it,  and  I  hesitate  not  in 
declaring  that  Agriculture  draw%  more  largely  on  the  inte  leet  than  either,  or 
indeed,  than  both  of  these  professiona  The  maxim  of  the  Law  is,  that  he  knows 
not  the  law  who  knoweth  not  the  reason  thereof— a  maxim  that  ought  to  be 
applied  to  eveiy  pursuit  of  life,  and  to  Agriculture  more  than  to  all  others.    For  as 
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%  Science  aad  a»  Art  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  occupaiioiM^t  is  greatest  in  tfw 
nurietj  and  extent  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  aecnracj  of  observation  and  of  thoaglil 
ii  demands;  and  greatest^  too,  in  its  utility.  And  being  snch,  in  dignity,  it  oogkt 
10  be  regarded  as  second  to  no  otber  of  haman  pursaiti* 


ADDKESS 

Delivered  before  the  Franklin  County  Agricultural  Society,  Jvai4 

2,  1856. 


n  JOHN  p.  BKADT,  10?^. 


For  three  snceessive  years  I  have  engaged  in  and  watobed  over  the  deliberaUoM 
of  yonr  Society,  and  during  all  that  period,  I  faney  to  myself,  that  the  bnsiness  of 
Uie  Society  was  condacted  in  the  way  best  oalcnlated  to  promote  her  interest,  and 
advance  the  canse  of  the  farmer  and  mechanic  generally.  But  no  sooner,  however, 
did  I  forego  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  yon,  on  but  one  occasion,  than  I  finfd 
your  proceedings  marked  with  one  act,  which  to  me  appears  rather  inconsiderate, 
and  that  is,  the  appointment  of  one  so  utterly  incompetent  as  myself  to  address 
you  on  this  occasion. 

Those  of  you  who  have  stood  associated  with  me  in  the  discharge  of  the  dntiee 
devolving  upon  us  as  officers  of  our  Society,  must  surely  have  learned,  ere  this 
that  I  neither  possess  the  tact,  nor  claim  the  ability,  of  delivering  even  a  common* 
place  address,  much  less  one  worthy  the  attention  and  consideration  of  the  farmese 
and  mechanics  of  our  county. 

Under  such  impressions,  I  presume  yod  will  deem  it  no  marvel  why  I  feel  so 
much  diffidence  in  appearing  before  yon  in  the  attitude  I  now  stand ;  knowing,  at 
I  verily  do,  my  inability  to  instruct  or  profit  yon  on  the  present  occasion.  I  pro- 
fess, however,  to  belong  to,  and  trust  I  stand  associated  with  that  class  of  indivi- 
duals, recognising  the  potency  or  importance  of  the  small  word  ^^trt/'  and  shall 
Aerefore  claim  your  attention  for  a  brief  space  of  time,  while  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
present  a  few  thoughts  which  may  at  least  serve  as  a  pastime,  if  nothing  more. 

Having  spent  my  life,  thus  far,  upon  a  farm,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  justify  me 
in  calling  your  attention  to  such  subjects  in  connection  therewith  as  may  present 
themselves  to  my  mind. 

In  order  to  be  a  successful  farmer,  it  is  highly  requisite  to  have  a  good  hxm ; 
and,  if  comfort  is  sought  afler,  that  farm  should  not  be  too  large.  Many  are  the 
evils  growing  out  of  the  natural  propensity  for  acquiring  large  possessions,  par- 
licularly  where  an  individual  is  ambitious  to  add  farm  to  farm,  without  any  inclina- 
tion to  improve  and  properly  cultivate  the  farms  thus  acquired.  That  community 
made  up  of  individuals  owning  from  eighty  to  one  huAdred  and  sixty  acres  of  land 
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«fteb,  poBMsiet  infinite  advantages  oyer  other  districU  of  coantry,  where  the  land  it 
in  the  possession  of  but  a  comparative  few  of  the  setUera. 

I  presame  most,  if  not  all,  now  present  have  a  kome^  and  that  home,  generally 
•peaking,  is  composed  of  a  tract  of  land  of  sufficient  size  to  constitute  what  is 
vsnally  termed  a  farm.  It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  be  in  possession  of  a  farm, 
and  another  to  improve  and  enjoy  it,  as  we  may  do,  and  as  I  have  frequently  bees 
led  to  believe  duty  requires  we  should  da  By  way  of  contrast,  accompany  me  for 
a  few  moments  to  yon  two  farms,  the  one  on  the  lefl,  the  other  on  the  right  of  the 
road. 

The«e  farms  have  been  in  the  immediate  possession,  snd  under  the  control  of 
their  present  owners  for  the  last  twenty  years,  are  of  eqnal  sice,  and  the  soil  and 
natural  advantages  about  the  sama  As  you  approach  the  one  os  the  left,  yon 
readily  perceive  its  uncomely  appearance.  Not  one  square  field  to  be  Heen ;  not 
•oarcely  one  good  pannel  of  fence;  few  buildings,  and  those  of  an  inferior  quality 
and  in  quite  a  dilapidated  condition.  No  garden  deserving  the  name,  nor  fruit  of 
any  kind,  save  a  few  worthless  apples,  which  occasionally  grow  on  those  scrubby 
trees  that  have  miraculously  escaped  the  jaws  of  the  hungry  animals.  Few  bars, 
and  their  condition  such  as  to  render  them  useless,  and  not  one  gate  on  the 
premises.  Another  view  presents  to  you  that  unsightly  run,  with  those  wet  marshy 
places  on  either  side,  which  render  quite  a  large  portion  of  two  fields  unproduc- 
tive and  disagreeable  to  farm.  As  also  you  have  before  you  nature's  plan  of  fur- 
nishing blackberries,  elderberries,  and  such  other  things  as  usually  spring  up  and 
grow  in  fence  comers,  around  stumpsj  along  runs,  ke. 

We  shall  let  the  cursory  view  we  have  now  taken  suffice  fbr  the  present  and  pass 
over  the  way  to  the  fiirm  on  the  right  At  first  view,  symmetry  and  order  appear 
visible  in  every  direction.  The  arrangement  of  the  farm  is  such  as  to  add  mate- 
itally  to  every  natural  advantage.  Fences  good;  fields  square ;  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  buildings  skillfully  constructed  and  judiciously  arranged ;  a  good  garden, 
properly  inclosed  and  prudently  cultivated ;  fruit  trees  of  various  kinds,  embracing 
the  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum,  cherry,  ftc.,  all  of  which  bear  the  marks  of  prudent 
cultivation,  and  are  found  to  produce  the  most  valuable  fruit  of  the  different  spe- 
otea  Bars  or  gates  are  always  found  in  sufficient  numbers  to  serve  as  an  entrance 
to  each  field  or  lot,  and  each  in  such  order  as  to  render  them  truly  valuable  and 
convenient  The  run  which  passed  in  almost  every  direction  through  yon  farm 
also  continues  its  course  through  this ;  but  how  different  in  appearance — instead 
of  the  unsightly  view  there  manifest,  we  here  behold  a  beautiful  stream  of  water, 
ghding  swiftly  along  a  straight  ditch,  and  each  marshy  place  is  rendered  highly 
productive  by  means  of  underdrains  properly  connected  therewith.  As  a  matter 
of  course  you  would  scareely  expect  to  feast  much  upon  wild  fruits  produced  on 
such  a  farm  as  this,  nor  will  you ;  because  neither  brier,  elder,  nor  bush  of  any 
kind  is  to  be  seen  on  all  the  premises. 

The  great  contrast  in  the  management  of  the  two  farms  is  amply  sufficient  to 
justify  the  inquiry,  why  is  it  so  ?  and  by  your  consent  we  will  yet  tarry  long  enough 
to  become  fully  initiated  into  the  secret  As  hick  will  have  it,  Mr.  A.  just  ap* 
proaches  and  signifies  his  willingness  to  answer  such  questions  as  may  be  pro- 
pounded to  him,  by  which  I  feel  authorized  to  inquire, 
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First — ^How  many  acres  of  land  do  yoa  own  in  this  tract?  "One  hundred 
and  twenty/'  answered  Mr.  A.  , 

Second — How  long  since  yon  planted  out  yon  thrifty  orchard  ?  "  Twenty  years," 
replied  Mr.  A.,  "and  by  your  permission  III  just  here  add  that  I  purchased  this 
farm  twenty  years  ago  last  spring,  not  then  knowing  whether  I  should  continoe  it 
as  a  permanent  residence  for  myself  or  not  I  immediately^  however,  set  abont 
preparing  for  an  orchard,  and  spared  no  reasonable  pains  in  procuring  a  good 
selection  of  fruit  trees,  fully  conscious  that  if  I  never  enjoyed  any  fraita  there- 
from, my  labors  would  be  duly  appreciated  by  those  who  might  succeed  me  on  the 
farm." 

Third — What  is  your  opinion  in  reference  to  the  most  proper  size  for  a  farm, 
where  comfort,  society,  &c.,  is  taken  into  account?  "With  twenty  years  experi- 
ence, I  am  led  to  believe  that  farms,  ranging  in  size  from  80  to  160  acres  each,  are 
best  adapted  to  carry  out  and  subserve  the  objects  above  contemplated ;  and  let 
the  farm  be  large  or  small,  I  deem  it  the  duty  of  all  persons  to  try  and  make  their 
homes  as  comfortable  and  as  attractive  as  possible,  while  they  continue  to  occupy 
them." 

We  have  thus  arrived  at  some  of  the  motives  which  prompted  odr  friend  A.  in 
the  course  he  has  pursued,  and  learned  from  him  this  important  lesson,  that  con- 
tentment h  a  rich  boon  indeed,  leaving  behind  it  many  traces  worthy  our  consider- 
ation. 

We  shall  now  return  by  way  of  our  neighbor  on  the  left,  and  ascertain  from  him 
•  the  true  cause  which  has  led  to  the  present  condition  of  his  farm. 

Says  neiglibor  B:  "I  purchased  this  farm  twenty  years  since,  and  moved  on  it 
immediately,  thinking  it  was  large  enough. to  answer  my  purpose.  I  soon  found, 
however,  that  120  acres  of  land  was  not  enough  to  constitute  a  comfortable  farm; 
and  hence  I  became  rather  dissatisfied,  and  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  to  either 
purchase  an  additional  tract  of  land,  or  sell  and  remove  away,  neither  of  which  I 
have  yet  accomplished." 

Well,  sir,  I  suppose  you  frequently  meet  with  neighbor  A.,  just  yonder  to  the 
right,  and  doubtless  have  often  conversed  with  him  upon  the  subject 

"  0  yes,  we  have  frequent  interviews  together,  and  indeed,  to  tell  the  plain  truth, 
I  like  very  much  to  visit  that  neighbor  often,  for  it  is  rare  indeed  that  1  find  him 
without  the  choicest  of  fruit,  and  that  is  such  a  luxury  to  me;  and,  by  the  by,  he 
is  always  ready  to  share  with  a  neighbor." 

I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  are  fond  of  firuit;  then  how  comes  it  that  yon 
have  so  little  prospect  of  fruit,  after  a  residence^  of  twenty  years  on  the  same 
premises  ? 

"  Well,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  my  farm  is  so  small  as  to  ofier  but  few  in* 
ducements  for  me  to  stay  here;  and,  in  all  probability,  if  I  was  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  putting  out  an  orchard  here,  I  should  not  realize  any  of  the  fruit,  which  to  me 
would  be  truly  mortifying.  I  frankly  confess,  however,  that  I  almost  envy  the 
situation  of  neighbor  A.  at  times,  and  not  unfrequently  feel  regret  that  fortune  had 
not  placed  within  my  reach  a  large  farm  when  I  first  started  out  in  the  world." 

We  have  thus  pursued  our  inquiries  far  enough  to  answer  our  purpose  for  the 
present,  and  shall  therefore  return  again  to  consider  a  few  things  which,  above  all 
others,  appear»to  claim  our  attention. 
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Home,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  should  always  possess  more  or  less  charms 
to  every  individual;  and  that  person  who  can  spend  a  lifetime  without  being  at- 
tracted with  some  objects  around  him,  surely  fails  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  life, 
and  but  illy  fills  up  his  place  in  the  world. 

I  hold  that,  whether  farmers  or  mechanics,  lawyers  or  doctors,  we  are  alike  under 
obligation  to  do  all  that  is  reasonably  within  our  power  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  our  families,  and  make  home  as  attractive  as  possible.  To  do  this  requires  not 
only  our  attention,  but  our  labor  and  council;  and  he  who  would  in  the  least  feel 
degraded  to  be  caught  at  labor,  most  generally  fails  to  make  his  family  contented 
and  happy. 

I  am  well  aware  that  labor  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  dishonorable,  in  all 
ages  of  the  world ;  but  that  those  false  impressions  should  be  gaining  ground  in 
this,  our  day,  is  truly  mortifying  to  me,  and  I  verily  believe  should  be  to  every 
well  wisher  of  the  young  and  rising  generation. 

I  ask|  why  should  the  farmer  and  mechanic  be  looked  upon  as  rather  degraded 
beings,  and  their  sons  and  daughters  regarded  as  unworthy  the  society  and  friend- 
ship of  a  portion  of  community,  while  indeed  were  it  not  for  them  this  beloved 
America  would  soon  be  shorn  of  the  many  charms  she  now  possesses,  and  become 
a  by-word  and  reproach  for  other  nations  ? 

I  maintain,  therefore,  that  labor  is  honorable,  and  should  be  regarded  so  by 
every  American  citizen.  Not  only  so,  but  I  verily  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all 
able  bodied  persons  to  employ  themselves  in  some  way,  that  at  least  a  portion  of 
their  time  may  be  devoted  to  the  maintainance  of  themselves  and  familiea 

I  deem  it  the  duty,  and  feel  truly,  to  urge  upon  every  parent  the  necessity  of 
training  up  their  families  to  indnstrioas  habits.  Be  sure  and  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  your  children  the  great  importance  of  knowing  how  to  work,  and  the 
necessity  of  acquiring  that  knowledge  while  young  and  such  favorable  opportuni- 
ties offer. 

Friendly  hearer,  have  you  then  a  farm,  be  not  ashamed  to  labor;  for  verily  if 
you  are  the  facts  will  soon  be  known  to  all  around  you.  Best  assured,  the  calling 
and  pursuits  of  the  farmer  requires  industrious  habits;  frequently  claiming  not 
only  exercise  of  thought,  but  the  best  judgment  of  the  mind ;  and  nothing  short 
of  due  diligence  and  care  will  save  from  waste  certain  portions  of  almost  every 
crop. 

Never  turn  your  attention  to  any  object  nor  engage  in  any  pursuit  whatever,  un- 
less those  things  have  been  well  matured,  and  give  full  evidence  of  being  worthy 
of  such  attention ;  then  be  sure  and  commence  in  the  right  way,  at  the  proper 
season,  and  prosperity  will  most  likely  attend  you  in  all  your  undertakings. 

If  your  farm  is  new  and  but  partly  cleared  up,  you  must  expect  to  labor  under 
many  discouragements  and  disadvantages ;  but  do  not  despair  and  conclude  yonr 
farm  is  too  small,  until  at  least  you  have  fully  tested  your  alacrity  to  properly  cul- 
tivate and  manage  a  larger  ona  Your  mind  has  already  been  directed  to  yon 
two  farms,  you  have  witnessed  the  situation  of  each  of  them,  and  learned  from 
their  proprietors  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  contrast  so  visible,  even  to  the 
most  careless  observer. 

Now,  which  of  the  two  will  yon  pattern  ailer — the  one  on  the  leA,  who  is  con- 
tinually lamenting  his  bad  fortune  in  not  having  a  larger  iarm,  when  indeed  the 
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one  he  now  possesses  presents  sncb  a  poor  state  of  cnlUvation,  or  of  the  one  on 
the  right,  who  manifests  snch  cpntentment  and  gives  fall  evidence  of  the  sincerity 
of  his  declaration,  that  it  is  "  the  daty  of  all  persons  to  try  and  make  their  homes 
as  comfortable  and  attracting  as  possible  T* 

I  tmst  each  of  yon  are  prepared  and  ready  to  say,  "I  woald  most  cheerfally 
pattern  after  neighbor  A.,  on  the  right,  coald  I  bnt  gain  the  necessary  informatton 
to  enable  me  to  beantify  and  improve  my  farm  as  he  has  done." 

The  desire  of  the  heart  and  consent  of  the  mind  being  now  obtained,  shall  we 
not  scrutinize  more  closely  the  manner  in  which  our  friend  on  the  right  transacts 
all  his  business.  Recollect  the  farm  was  purchased  twenty  years  since,  and  yon 
thrifty  and  beautiful  orchard  almost  instantly  planted  out;  a  fact  worthy  the  re- 
membrance and  imitation  of  every  landholder. 

The  acquisition  of  fruit  is  not  the  work  of  a  day,  month,  or  year;  and  hence 
the  great  necessity  of  embracing  the  earliest  opportunity  of  putting  out  orchards, 
and  while  engaged  in  the  business,  be  sure  and  procure  the  best  selection  of  fruit 
possible;  and,  I  would  add,  plant  the  trees  rather  fiirther  apart  than  recommended 
by  my  friend,  A.  B.  Line,  Esq.,  say  36  or  40  feet  instead  of  32. 

Again  we  see  in  the  arransrement  and  fencing  of  the  farm  something  worthy 
our  attention.  Each  field  seems  perfectly  square,  and  if  yon  observe  closely  yon 
cannot  but  discover  how  straight  the  fences  appear,  and  none  of  them  laid  up  with 
less  than  4(  feet  worm.  In  addition  to  which,  we  must  not  fail  to  examine  this 
substantial  and  convenient  gate.  See,  it  swings  freely,  and  occupies  just  the  place 
that  makes  it  most  convenient  If  we  had  time  we  would  be  pleased  to  make  an 
estimate  of  the  saving  of  labor  produced  by  this  one  gate  in  the  course  of  a  year; 
bnt  as  other  things  claim  our  attention  we  must  pass  on. 

Do  you  see  yon  beautiful  stream  of  water?  It  is  but  a  continuance  of  the  sanw 
run  that  looks  so  bad  on  yon  farm,  on  the  left,  which  has  been  rendered  thus 
pleasant  by  means  of  one  open  drain,  together  with  some  short  under^raini. 
Upon  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  several  nnder-drains  on  the 
premises,  which  effectually  carry  off  the  water  from  various  wet  and  marshy  places, 
and  fully  prepares  the  ground  for  successful  and  profitable  cultivation. 

The  spring  is  now  over,  and  corn,  oats,  and  flax  are  in  the  ground.  From  the 
appearance  of  the  oats  and  flax  one  would  readily  judge  that  the  ground  had  been 
neatly  broken  up  and  the  seed  evenly  sown,  after  which  it  received  but  one  har> 
rowing,  and  that  in  lands  just  as  the  ground  was  |Jowed,  and  while  the  same  yet 
remained  fresh. 

The  com  also  appears  to  good  advantage;  and  those  straight  and  evenly  laid  off 
rows  will  be  found  quite  convenient  in  tending  the  crop,  and  also  when  the  ground 
is  again  to  be  broken  np  next  spring. 

Upon  examination,  the  buildings  are  found  to  be  substantial  in  their  eonstrac- 
tion  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  intended,  aflbrding  alike  comfort  and 
convenience. 

The  garden,  too,  has  not  been  neglected,  nor  do  you  hear  one  intimalion  that  it 
Is  an  unprofitable  appendage  to  a  farm. 

Those  evergreens,  also,  appear  beautiful  to  the  sight,  and  are  so  well  calcalated 
daring  the  winter's  blasts  to  remind  QS  of  tiie  beauties  of  spring,  when  all  nature 
will  again  stand  dressed  in  its  living  green. 
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We  have  now  examined  the  premises  more  minnteljr,  and  X  trust  yoa  feel  dis- 
posed to  imitate  the  example  rather  than  enyj  the  sitaation  and  good  fortane  of 
oor  friend. 

A  few  words  more  by  way  of  recapitulation,  and  in  a  summary  manner,  and  1 
have  done  for  the  present  ,  Yon  have  already  learned  from  me  my  firm  belief,  that 
it  is  the  bounded  duty  of  all  persons  to  engage  in  some  pursuit,  at  least  a  portion 
of  their  ttma  Those  who  elect  to  discharge  that  duty  on  the  farm,  will  always 
find  plenty  to  claim  attention ;  and  happy  are  they  who  cheerfully  answer  to  and 
panctoally  fulfill  every  engagement 

Bariy  farming,  generally  speaking,  proves  the  most  successful;  and  where  a 
piece  of  sward  ground  is  designed  for  com  in  the  spring,  it  facilitates  our  business 
much  to  have  it  broken  up  in  the  fall,  or  during  an  open  spell  in  the  winter  pre- 
vious, and  not  unfreqnently  secures  oor  crop  from  the  ravages  of  the  worms.  In 
order  to  profitable  and  successful  cultivation,  we  want  good  implements;  and  rest 
aasured  that  the  individual  who  is  content  to  purchase  inferior  articles  because 
they  appear  cheap^  stands  much  in  his  own  light,  and  deariy  pays  for  his  short- 
sifbtedness. 

Keep  a  vigilant  eye  to  your  orchard,  and  properly  prune  and  cultivate  the  same; 
for  nothing  short  of  strict  attention  will  secure  our  young  trees  from  the  ravages 
of  the  worms,  which  have  lately  made  their  appearance  in  our  vicinity.  I  regard 
them  as  being  the  most  &tal  to  fruit  trees  of  anything  we  have  to  combat  with ; 
and  truly  here  their  ravages  have  been  much  {p*eater  than  as  yet  ascertained. 

All  the  manure  that  remains  yet  about  the  bam  should  be  carefully  removed  and 
placed  on  the  ground  that  you  design  for  wheat  this  fall  I  presume  no  argument 
Witt  be  necessary  to  convince  you  that  such  is  the  best  policy,  after  the  many  de- 
monstrations you  have  had,  and  may  yet  witness,  in  the  present  wheat  crop. 

In  short,  plow  deep  and  well ;  secure  your  farm  implements  as  much  as  possible 
from  rain  and  sunshine;  try  and  promote  the  happiness  of  all  around  you;  and 
whatie?er  yon  attempt  to  do  "be  sure  yon  are  right,  and  then  go  ahead." 


ESSAY 
Ddhm^hifin^  the  DMrbcm  County  Agrundtural  SocUiy. 

BY  jxTbOiM  oorroir,  of  drakbokn  ootrErrr. 


Raving  boontiftttly  supplied  myself  with  pens,  ink  and  pi^per,  I  set  me  down  to 
nspond  to  your  caU  for  an  Agricultural  Eesay. 

Presuming  that  you  desire  to  elicit  practical  troths  of  general  utility  for  our 
people,  and  not  a  blank  sheet,  for  brevity's  sake,  marked  essay,  I  have  gone  some- 
nikmi  liBttgihily  into  the  troe  merits  of  the  question,  as  yon  win  readily  perceivn. 
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And  if  it  be  trae  in  essajB  as  other  things,  that  '*  vanity  is  the  spice  of  life,  that 
gives  it  all  its  flavor,"  or,  in  ** sportsman's  phrase,"  that  "scattering  shots  hit  the 
most  birds,"  then  jou  may  set  this  down  for  ''some"  in  its  line.  And  as  I  have 
passed  along,  I  have  been  careful  to  "gather  up  the  fragments  that  nothing  be 
lost,"  which  I  have  marked  by  reference  and  appended  below,  so  that,  should  yoar 
committee  "  honor  my  drafl,"  they  can  either  accept  or  reject  my  side  view  refer- 
ences to  which  I  refer;  or,  they  can  simply  adopt  the  essay  proper,  and  recommend 
that  the  references  be  pnblished  as  appended. 

Having  resided  in  the  State,  and  county  of  Dearborn,  for  thirty-seven  long, 
eventful  years — years  of  "onward  and  i^ipid  progress" — and  having  all  the  while 
been  more  or  less  personally  employed  in  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  pursuits, 
as  well  as  in  the  discharge  of  official  and  professional  duties — and  from  my  general 
acquaintance,  general  reading,  and  i;eneral  observation,  I  surely  ought,  and  think 
I  do,  fttliy  understand  the  kind  of  agricultural  information  which  the  masses  of 
our  fiurmers  seem  to  require  at  this  period  of  our  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
history.  I  have,  therefore,  presumed  to  come  iv  honorable  competition  with  other 
distinguished  gentlemen  for  "the  Premium  Agricultural  Essay."  I  shall  not, 
however,  attedipt  to  be  profoundly  learned,  scientific,  or  systematic,  but  I  shall  aim 
at  general  utility  and  applicability,  using  such  terms  and  illustrations  as  all  can 
readily  comprehend,  and  fully  and  clearly  understand.  Such  an  essay  as  this  has 
never  yet  been  written  out  in  due  form  and  probably  never  will  be  again,  and  that, 
to  me  at  least,  is  the  good  of  it 

Should  your  committee  render  their  award  to  another,  but  deem  this  of  sufficient 
merit  to  jastify  its  publication,  then  in  that  case  I  place  it  at  their  disposal  as  a 
free  will  offering,  frankly,  freely,  and  cheerfully — ^though  the  dimes  would  be  as  con- 
venient, and  jingle  as  well  in  my  pocket  as  in  that  of  any  otlu^  man.  But  enough 
of  this,  and  I  pass  to  the  pleasing  task  before  me :  Agriculture,  as  we  all  know,  is 
a  time  honored  calling.  It  has  engrossed  both  the  mental  and  the  physical  energies 
of  the  mass  of  mankind  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  from  time's  first  earliest  dawn-^ 
from  the  days  of  old  Father  Adam  down  to  the  days  of  printing  presses,  steamboats, 
railroads,  and  telegraphs-— down  to  us.  Man  was  first  created  out  of  the  dust  of 
the  earth,  and  the  lives  and  comfort  of  all  his  numerous  progeny  are  garnered  up 
in  the  earth  to  be  drawn  forth  as  occasion  may  require,  by  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  and  "in  the  sweat  of  the  brow."  To  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  produc- 
tions, by  the  least  labor,  and  with  the  least  tax  upon  earth's  rich  and  deep  resources, 
"the  laws  of  Nature  should  be  thoroughly  understood,  and  carefully  observed." 
The  time  must  and  will  come,  when  the  sun  of  science  will  shed  its  effulgent  rays 
in  noon  day  splendor  upon  agricultural  pursuits.  Its  glorious  dawn  is  upon  us — 
but  it  lingers  yet  in  the  distance. 

The  learned  talk  about  chemical  analysis  and  affinities,  about  retorts  and 
crucibles.  But  how  few  of  our  people  comparatively  speaking,  of  our  farmers 
especially,  know  what  these  terms  mean.  How  few  ever  seen  ^  crucible  or  retort — 
much  less  know  how  to  use  them,  and  in  a  qualified  sense  it  is  no  disparagement  to 
them  that  it  is  so.  They  have  little  time,  and  few  and  limited  opportunities  for 
becoming  "scientific  farmers."  "Felling  the  forest"  and  improving  the  country 
as  best  they  could,  has  given  ample  scope  to  all  their  energies  and  all  their  means. 
And  wh6  shall  say  that  they  have  not  performed  wonders,  and  richly  deserve  "  the 
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mede  of  praise."  Wbat  was  Indiana — wlat  was  even  old  Dearborn;  some  thirty- 
seven  years  ago  when  jonr  essayist  located  himself  in  it?  Almost  an  unbroken 
and  *' bowling  wilderness."  Now  it  is  as  the  "garden  of  God."  While  these  great 
improvements  have  been  progressing,  they  have  mainly  to  rely  upon  scientific 
investigations  and  reports  of  the  learned,  bit  more  upon  their  own  observation  and 
experience — contenting  themselves  to  know  that  certain  operations  would  produce 
such  and  such  results  without  stopping  to  enquire,,  or  being  able  to  comprehend 
"  the  whys  and  the  wherefores." 

With  the  rising  generation  there  will  be  little  excuse  for  not  being  scientific,  as 
well  as  practical  farmers.  Then  agriculture,  which  for  ages  has  been  poor-pay, 
and  regarded  as  a  somewhat  reproachful  drudgery,  will  be  an  honorable,  pleasing 
and  profitable  employment  The  farmer,  more  than  any  other  man,  if  he  does  not 
scientifically  understand  the  mysterious  and  secret  workings,  should  at  least  care- 
fidly  observe  and  apply  nature's  uniform  and  unvarying  laws  to  his  "high  vocation," 
for  it  is  at  the  root  of  all  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  •country.  And  ontil  the 
farmers  of  a  community  have  advanced  to  the  highest  state  of  ^  scientific  obser- 
vation" at  least,  the  country  cannot  rise  to  its  highest  rank  in  "  wealth  and  com- 
merce." And  yet  I  repeat,  that  farmers  generally  cannot  become  profound 
chemists  or  mathematicians.  The  vigor  and  labor  of  their  calling  seems  utterly 
to  forbid  it  But  ihey  can  ohsttve  things  and  profit  by  them ;  and  that  is  the  point 
I  am  arriving  at  Its  application  is  simple  and  accessible  to  all,  and  its  benefits 
not  a  few. 

Men  know  from  mere  observation  that  heavy  bodies  fall  to  the  earth  instead* of 
from  it — that  water  flows  down  hill,  instead  of  up,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  it 
answers  them  as  well  as  though  they  understood  the  laws  of  gravitation.  That-is 
a  luxury  enjoyed  by  the  men  of  books  only. 

Ladies  know  that  &nning  themselves  in  warm  weather  produces  a  very  cooling 
and  pleasant  sensation,  and  many  of  them  "  fan  on,  and  fan  ever/'  without  being 
able  to  assign  any  other  reason  than,  "  it  is  so,  because  it  is  so."  Removing  the 
warm  air  and  the  cool  air  rushing  in  to  supply  its  pUce,  has  never  entered  into  the 
Imagination,  yet  from  observation  alone  they  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  the  opera- 
tion, except  the  luxury  of  knowing  why  it  is  so. 

So  farmers  may  become  masters  of  their  calling,  and  drive  a  profitable'business 
too,  at  that,  without  being  able  to  account  for  the  productiveness  of  their  labor — 
save  that  "  it  is  so,  because  it  is  so."  And  to  some  extent,  it  must  and  will  ever 
remain  so,  from  the  nature  of  their  avocation  and  the  relation  of  things.  And 
these  are  not  intended  as  discouraging  and  reproachful  suggestions,  but  contrawise. 
And  yet  I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  it  has  ever  been  a  matter  of  surprise  and 
wonder  to  me,  that  so  many  persons  when  ont  of  active  employment,  while  away 
days,  weeks  and  months,  in  any  manner — to  * '  lull,  or  wear  dull  time  away,"  when 
nature's  rich  and  beauteous  volume  lies  outspread  before  them,  presenting  so  many 
amusing  and  useful  subjects  for  their  profitable,  and  agreeable  contemplation — asd 
"books  of  science"  to  aid  them  in  their  investigations,  are  so  numerous,  and  so 
easily  obtained.  What  are  "the  pleasures  of  idleness,  of  the  cup,  and  the  weed,*' 
compared  to  the  pleasures  of  a  cultivated  intellect?    (Bef^nce — a.) 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  and  wonder,  to  one  altogether  unacquainted  wtth 
natnral  philosophy  and  chemistry,  to  behold  waring  ooeans  of  grain  matoring^ 
A.  B.— 21, 
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▼igorously  and  fair,  in  the  midst  of  a  dry  season — and  if  he  directs  his  attention 
to  the  mountain  sammit,  or  sloped  hill  side,  he  is  still  more  perplexed  to  see  anj 
thing  so  fresh  and  luxuriant — be  is  curious  to  know  whence  cometh  the  moisture 
that  feeds  and  sustains  *Ube  vegetable  kingdom."  We  would  all  at  first  sight 
naturally  suppose  that  all  the  water  would  sink,  or  filtrate  through  the  earth  until  it 
found  its  level  below,  leaving  the  upper  surface  ^^as  dry  as  an  ash  heap,"  as  we  say. 
But  the  reverse  of  this  is  known  to  be  true,  and  science  thus  explains  the  mystery 
to  consist  in  capillary  attraction.  That  is  the  nature  and  power  of  the  earth  to 
absorb  or  take  up  water,  as  with  a  sponge.  In  this  manner  moisture  is  drawn  up 
from  oceans,  rivers,  lakes  and  ponds,  to  the  most  distant  mountain  summit  Every 
one  knows,  whether  he  knows  the  reason  or  not,  that  the  ground  does  not  become 
dry  to  a  depth  proportionate  with  the  extent  of  the  drouth,  and  it  is  accounted  for 
on  this  principle  and  in  no  other  way.  Any  one  who  is  curious,  can  illustrate  this 
by  holding  a  lump  of  dry  earth  right  plumb  over  water  so  that  it  can  just  touch  it; 
in  a  few  moments  the  whole  lump  will  be  moistened.  Capillary  attraction  performs 
many  important  ofiices  in  nature's  vast  domain,  that  could  be  performed  in  no  other 
manner,  and,  but  for  the  knowledge  of  which,  would  forever  remain  "a  sealed 
book."  0 1  what  foresight,  wisdom,  power  and  goodness,  are  here  exhibited  by  the 
all  wise  Creator,  in  the  secret  movings  and  mysterious  laws  of  natuie.  What  if  this 
single  provision  had  been  overlooked?  And  this  is  only  one  of  the  thousands  of 
instances  of  His  providence  and  care.  How  then  shall  mortals  sufficiently  adore 
Him? 

Having  said  this  much  to  arouse  the  mind  to  proper  reflection  and  obiervatiow 
I  pass  to  ascertain  if  we  may  obtain  the  amount  of  advantage  pecuniarily  to  be 
derived  from  this  knowledge  by  the  husbandman. . 

Many  farmers  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  manage  their  crops  in  a  dry  season. 
Some  say  keep  ''  the  plough  and  hoe"  moving.  Others  say  *^  better  let  it  be."  But 
a  thorough  understanding  of  this  provision  in  nature,  either  from  books  or  obset' 
vaiion,  will  enable  all  to  decide  aright  If  the  earth  be  unmoved,  "  books  or  no 
books,"  all  know  that  the  earth  will  bake — crevices  will  soon  appear  and  daily 
enlairge — the  sun  and  heat  will  penetrate  them,  and  dry  np  the  moisture  before  it 
can  reach  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  consequently  they  must  droop  if  not  die. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  surface  be  kept  loose  and  fine,  the  earth  will  retain  its 
moisture  which  it  is  constantly  sending  up,  as  we  have  shown,  to  nourish  and  ma- 
ture the  plant,  and  will  keep  them  green  and  flourishing  through  a  long  and 
burning  drouth.  And  of  course  the  deeper  the  ground  is  broken  up  at  first,  and 
the  finer  and  looser  the  surface  is  kept,  the  greater  the  protection.  In  all  dry 
■seasons  keep  the  plough  and  hoe  moving,  whether  your  land  be  foul  or  clean,  and 
move  soon  after  a  rain  to  prevent  baking,  which  would  otherwise  soon  take 
place.  Deep  plowing,  especially  in  preparing  the  land  for  a  crop,  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged  upon  all,  for  reasons  every  where  seen,  it  not  understood.  Lands 
that  are  only  half  broken  up— just  skimmed  over  as  we  say,  will  never  more  than 
half  produce,  under  the  very  best  subsequent  system  of  tillage  even  in  a  favorable 
season,  and  in  a  dry  season,  a  most  discoaraging  and  ruinous  result  is  sure  to 
follow,  because  the  roots  are  necessarily  contracted  and  forced  to  occupy  a  narrow 
apace,  and  that  too,  just  upon  the  very  surface.  But  in  deep  plowing,  great  benefit 
18  derived  in  any  season.    If  dry,  the  roota  can  penetrate  deeply  into  the  earth, 
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giitliering  strength  and  nonrishment  independent  of  rain — if  wet,  the  water  sinks 
down  into  it,  below  the  main  roots,  and  is  there  stored  away  as  in  a  reservoir  upon 
which  the  plants  can  draw  sustenance  ad  libiiumy  as  a  latinist  would  saj,  that  is  at 
pleasnre.  But  how  to  plow  is  the  query.  It  has  been  facetiously  saiJ,  that  not  one 
&rmer  in  ten  knows  how  to  plow.  Certainly  if  he  rides  upon  his  plough  handles 
or  boosts  them  up,  he  don't  know  how  to  plow.  Away  with  it  and  get  one  that 
works  light  and  easy.  If  he  plows  only  four  inches  deep,  when  it  should  be  twice 
or  thrice  that  depth,  he  don't  know  how  to  plow.  If  he  plows  ^is  hillsides  all 
straight  up  and  down,  he  don't  know  how  to  plow.  Whatl  circular  furrows  round 
the  hillside  say  you  ? — ^how  would  that  look.  Well  let  it  look — ^your  soil  would  not 
only  look,  but  be  milch  better  thus  left  in  the  field,  than  it  would  rushing  down 
amain,  and  floating  off  in  some  brook  or  river  to  the  ocean — would  it  not  think  ye  ? 
If  you  know  how  to  plow,  you  won't  plow  just  on  purpose  to  have  your  lands  all 
wash  away,  merely  because  some  !'  old  fogy"  tells  you  to  plow  straight  Moreover 
making  crooked  furrows  is  not  always  crooked  plowing.  Nor  does  a  good  plowman 
ever  plow  his  **head  land"  while  turning  his  team,  to  be  trod  down  hard,  but  plows 
that  afterwards.  Perfect  plowing  consists  in  stirring,  and  thoroughly  pulverizing  all 
the  soil  to  a  certain  even  depth.  To  effect  this  the  furrows  should  be  parallel,  of 
even  depth  and  width,  and  not  too  far  asunder,  with  not  a  wreck  of  bones,  but  a 
team  sufficiently  strong,  bidable  and  active^  hitched  to  a  plough  adapted  to  the  worli; 
to  be  done.  The  idea  of  "a  universal  plow"  in  this  age  of  improvement,  is  a 
ridiculous  fallacy  to  him  who  knows  how  to  plow.  My  friend,  do  you  know  how  to 
plow?  Some  plow  their  side  hills  shallow  to  prevent  the  soil  from  all  washing  off— 
the  very  thing  to  produce  that  much  dreaded  result — the  loose  earth  being  shallow, 
soon  becomes  surcharged  with  the  rain,  and  then  with  it  goes,  rushing  headlong 
down  hill,  whereas  if  the  loose  earth  were  of  sufficient  depth  to  absorb  the  water, 
not  a  single  particle  would  be  lost — not  one.  We  have  all  seen  the  illustration  a 
thousand  times  perhaps,  though  we  may  not  have  noticed,  or  if  noticed,  may  not 
have  understood  it  Who  has  not  observed  the  great  difference  in  the  wash  of  a 
hill  facing  north  or  south?  Why  should  a  hill  facing  south,  wash  so  much  worse 
than  one  facing  north?  Aye,  why  should  it?  All  know  or  ought  to  know,  that  the 
greatest  wash  takes  place  in  the  opening  spring  thaw,  and  this  is  the  explanation, 
plain,  simple  and  natural  The  thaw  begins  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  hill  facing 
south,  the  freezing  and  thawing  finally  separate  the  particles  of  earth,  and  as  it 
thaws  the  snow  above  melts  and  sweeps  off;  the  last  snow  to  melt  is  at  the  very  top 
of  the  hill  and  the  plain  above,  and  the  wash  is  thus  kept  up.  The  very  reverse  ia 
true  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill — the  snow  melts  first  upon  the  plain  and  hill  top, 
and  rushes  down  on  a  frozen  surface ;  the  last  to  thaw  is  the  very  foot  of  the  hill, 
which  prevents  wash  and  waste,  all  simple  when  understood.  And  hence,  hillsides 
facing  south  should  as  soon  and  as  much  as  possible,  be  kept  in  grass.  If  the  thaw 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  could  be  deep  enough  to  absorb  all  the  water  as  the  snow 
melted,  the  evil  would  be  obviated,  and  hence  deep  plowing,  even  upon  the  side  hilL 
Another  illustration,  you  pour  water  upon  ashes  in  a  barrel  to  obtain  lye  for  domes- 
tic purposes,  but  you  get  not  a  particle  until  it  becomes  so  overcharged  that  it  can 
contain  and  retain  no  more,  and  then  it  passes  off  to  your  purpose,  but  even  then 
it  don't  drain  itself  dry,  and  never  would,  but  for  the  sun  and  atmosphere  coming 
in  contact  with  it  and  drying  it  out    Empty  a  barrel  a  month  ailev  you  have  need 
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it,  and  it  will  be  fonnd  '*wet  as  muck/'  owing  to  capillary  attnetion  as  noticed 
FriendSi  think  of  these  simple  tniths  in  nature,  and  profit  by  them  (fr). 

The  strongest  argument  known  in  favor  of  deep  plowing  every  where,  perhaps  is 
this — every  shower  of  rain  is  loaded  with  a  fertilizing  quality  called  ammonia^ 
which  is  a  kind  of  gas  thrown  ofiP  from  decayed  vegetable  and  animal  substances, 
taken  up  into  the  clouds  by  the  sun  and  atmosphere,  and  is  in  dne  time  brought 
back  by  the  fruitful  and  refreshing  shower.  If  the  loose  earth  be  deep  enough  to 
absorb  all  the  rain,  it  retains  all  the  €nnmonia  to  feed  and  perfect  the  growing 
vegetation.  Nbw  if  a  man  possessing  a  poor,  barren,  worn  out  farm,  conld  know 
that  at  a  certain  time  a  shower  of  manure  would  actually  fall  broadcast  upon  his 
entire  plantation,  side  hills  and  all,  don't  yon  think  he  would  "laugh  outright,"  and 
be  up  and  doing  to  secure  it  from  wash  and  waste?  Aje  woald  he.  And  what  is 
manure  but  food  for  vegetation?  And  this  I  repeat,  he  gets  in  every  shower,  if  he 
will  only  preserve  it 

Your  own  observation,  with  a  little  reflection,  will  convince  all  of  this  great 
agricultural  and  philosophical  truth.  Do  not  all  know  that  if  plants  are  watered 
with  water  fresh  from  the  spring  or  well,  it  will  turn  them  yellow,  and  injure  rather 
than  improve  them?  Water  from  the  cistern  will  do  a  little  better;  but  water 
dropping  down  fresh  from  the  clouds,  with  just  the  same  temperature,  will  refresh 
and  invigorate,  many  fold,  any  and  every  plant  upon  which  it  falls.  How  things 
^Mookup"  after  a  refreshing  shower,  like  a  hungry  man  after  "a  feast  of  fat 
things  " — and  for  the  sole  and  simple  reason  that  we  have  here  given.  And  for  the 
very  same  indentical  reason,  the  gentle  dews  of  heaven,  that  rightly  distill  upon 
the  earth,  produce  precisely  the  same  effect  upon  a  small  scale  (e). 

Now,  if  the  farmer  could  at  pleasure  produce  heavy  dews,  you  will  all  admit 
that  his  crop  would  thrive  and  mature  with  little  or  no  rain.  Well,  now,  I  under- 
take to  demonstrate  that  he  can  increase  the  falling  dew.  Let  us  examine  this 
nice  subject  a  little — it  cannot  fail  to  be  both  interesting  and  profitable. 

What  is  dew?  It  is  rain  upon  a  very  small  scale.  What  produces  it?  The 
state  of  the  atmosphere.  Warm  water,  as  we  have  shown,  will  not  contain  or  re- 
tain as  much  lime  or  alkali  as  cold  water,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  a  warm 
atmosphere  will  contain  more  water  than  a  cold  atmosphere.  You  have  seen  this 
demonstrated  "many  a  time  and  oft,"  though  you  may  not  have  understood  it. 
Who  has  not  often  seen  a  tin  bucket  or  a  jug  full  of  water,  setting  under  a  cool 
shade  in  the  meadow  or  harvest  field,  all  dripping  wet,  upon  the  outside,  with  what 
we  usually  call  sweat,  and  how  many  have  puzzled  their  brains  to  account  for  it  ? 
Some  seem  really  to  suppose  that  it  oozes  through  the  vessel  like  sweat  from  the 
body,  and  hence  the  name ;  but  if  they  once  look  into  the  vessel  they  find  the  con- 
tents undiminished.  Yon  will  have  noticed  that  it  never  occurs  except  in  a  hot, 
sultry  day,  when  the  air  is  still  The  water,  being  much  colder  than  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere,  cools  the  air  for  some  distance  round,  just  as  fire  would  heat  a  cold 
atmosphere.  As  the  air  becomes  cool  it  loses  its  power  to  retain  aU  the  moisture 
it  contained,  and  of  course  sends  it  off  in  fine,  imperceptible  particles,  like  dew,  as 
it  really  is,  which,  being  attracted  to  the  cold  body,  produces  this  wonderful  phe- 
nomena. •  This  is  the  beautiful  explanation  which  both  science  and  observation 
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Then,  bj  cooling  tb«  sarface  of  the  field  we  obtain  dew.  This  can  be  effected 
by  deep  plowing.  The  surface  being  fine  and  Ibose,  the  coolness  firom  below  rises 
np  through  it,  "all  the  livelong  night,'*  producing  an  abundance  of  dew,  as  in  the 
ease  of  the  bocket  or  jog.  Like  Columbus*  egg — like  everything  else — all  perfectly 
simple  when  you  once  understand  it  Excepting  the  mental  luxury,  which  is 
always  the  richest  boon  of  all,  we  may  by  mere  observation  enjoy  the  full  benefit 
of  an  effect  without  knowing  the  cause. 

It  is  no  disparagement  to  "  the  venerable  pioneers  of  the  west,"  to  say  that  they 
have  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  means  scientifically  to  investigate  and  compre- 
hend these  things ;  and  hence  I  am  thus  particular  in  my  illustrations  What  do 
we  not  owe  to  them  for  their  privations,  their  sweat  and  toil?  And,  besides,  I 
want  the  young,  who  are  soon  to  succeed  us  in  "  the  grand  drama  of  life,"  to  un- 
derstand, improve  upon,  and  enjoy  the  full  benefit  and  pleasure  of  these  things  at 
the  rery  threshold  of  their  coming,  and,  I  would  fain  hope,  honorable  and  brilliant 
<Areer. 

Dews  revive  plants  not  so  much  by  getting  at  their  roots  as  by  absorption 
through  their  leaves,  which  are  very  porous  and  perform  as  important  offices  in  the 
vegetable  as  do  the  "lungs  and  pores"  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Yon  can  kill  any 
plant  by  constantly  plucking  the  leaves ;  and  hence  it  is  that  sheep  will  kill  out 
briars,  &c.,  better  than  any  other  ^animal,  and  perhaps  better  than  any  other  way. 
In  the  midst  of  a  hot  day,  in  a  dry  time,  usually  the  leaves  of  your  corn  wilt  and 
curl  up,  but  the  dews  of  the  night  will  so  invigorate  and  improve  them,  that  by 
morning  they  look  fresh  and  fair  again.  This  is  not  alone  the  effect  of  the  water, 
but  the  ammonia  or  vegetable  substance  contained  in  it  Having  discharged  "its 
load  of  benefits,"  as  the  sun  warms  the  atmosphere  it  is  taken  up  again,  to  be  sent 
back  in  the  evening  with  a  renewal  of  its  kink  officea 

We  have  said  that  ammonia  is  the  food  of  plants — that  it  is  a  kind  of  gaseous 
matter  flying  off  from  decaying  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  which  is  taken 
up  into  the  atmosphere,  and  in  due  time  is  returned  to  the  earth  in  rain  and  dew. 
You  come  in  contact  with  a  dead  body,  and  long  before  you  reach  it  you  are  ad- 
monished by  your  olfactories  of  your  approach  towards  it  (d).  All  the  atmosphere 
around  and  above,  within  a  given  space,  is  highly  charged  with  the  offensive  efflu- 
via, or  particles  flying  off  through  decomposition,  until  all  is  consumed,  not  lostr— 
oothing  is  lost — nothing  can  be,  until 

•  **  The  wreck  of  mtter  sad  the  eriuh  of  worlds.* 

And  not  even  then,  perhaps.    What  an  overwhelming  thought!    Ammonia  is  the 

real  "  bread  and  butter"  of  vegetation.     How  important  for  farmers  to  nnderstand 

science  and  appropriate  it  to  the  purposes  of  their  high  calling.    An  old  adage 

lias  it  thus : 

"  Plow  deep  whUe  BlaggArdi  sleep, 

And  yuu  shall  liavo  curn  to  tell  and  to  keep." 

We  say  once  for  all,  and  in  the  light  of  science,  reason,  and  observation,  break 
Qp  deep,  plow  v/ell  and  plow  often,  whether  your  lands  be  foul  or  clean.  This  year 
I  had  two  pieces  of  corn,  one  much  better  than  the  other,  and  both  clean.  I 
«hanced  to  plow  the  poorer  piece  once  the  most,  and  now  it  is  decidedly  the  better 
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• 
piece  by  far.     Tbe  philosophy  is  in  keeping  the  ground  loose  so  that  the  air  can  cir- 
culate through  it  freely — increasing  the  amount  of  dew,  and  bringing  up  from  the 
depths  of  the  earth  an  ascending  current  of  moisture  and  nourishment,  to  mature 
and  perfect  the  crop,  as  shown  above. 

A  new  and  somewhat  novel  opinion  is,  that  the  simple  act  of  tearing  asunder 
the  roots  will  improve  the  yield.  I  think  differently — that  the  philosophy  of  con- 
stant plowing  is  in  the  reasons  which  I  have  just  given.  I  also  see  that  reports 
from  the  Patent  Office  recommend  that  the  last  plowings  should  be  shallow,  ex- 
pressly to  avoid  rupturing  the  roots.  '1  he  new  suggestion,  however,  emanating 
from  a  distinguisbed  chemist  and  agriculturist,  as  it  does,  is  entitled  to  much 
respect ;  and  our  farmers  would  do  well  to  test  the  theory  by  plowing  some  shallow 
and  some  deep  4be  last  tii^e. 

If  understood,  I  have  pefhaps  said  quite  enough  about  capillary  attraction — 
ammonia — the  plow,  tbe  rain,  and  the  dew,  and  pass  to  consider  briefly  the  conk- 
position  of  soils  and  the  rotation  of  crops. 

All  arable  or  tillable  soils  are  composed  chiefly  of  sand,  clay  or  lime,  ndxed 
with  small  particles  or  quantities  of  inorganic  matter — the  refuse  of  decomposed 
vegetable  and  animal  substances — and  these,  to  be  productive,  should  be  mixed, 
either  naturally  or  artificially,  in  due  proportions  and  with  chemical  exactness; 
because  observation  and  experience,  as  well  as  the  book,  clearly  demonstrate  that 
all  possible  compound  are  formed  by  nature  in  immutable  proportion;  and  the 
doctrine  of  chemical  equivalents  should  be  thoroughly  investigated  and  well  under- 
stood by  every  agriculturist,  and  must  be,  before  he  is  "  master  of  his  noble  call- 
ing." 

We  all  know  that  all  sand,  or  all  clay,  or  all  lime  will  not  produce — the  reason 
'  chemical  analysis  and  scientific  investigation  comprehends  and  explains.  When, 
therefore,  either  sand,  clay,  or  lime  are  too  abundant,  they  should  be  forthwith 
artificially  diminished,  or  equalized,  by  increasing  the  deficient  property,  and  vice 
versa,  when  they  are  deficient  they  should  be  supplied.  The  effort  might  prove 
abortive  on  deep  sandy  soils,  because  you  could  not  reach  its  deep  laid  foundation ; 
but  with  a  clay  soil,  a  good  dressing  of  pure  sand,  well  mixed  in,  would  make 
another  soil  altogether,  and  would  pay  well  and  no  mistake,  try  it  who  may;  and 
in  no  place  would  it  pay  better  than  in  the  garden.  It  keeps  tbe  soil  loose  and 
warm,  and  effectually  prevents  baking.  Then  roots  growing  in  a  sandy  soil  are 
always  so  sweet  and  so  clean.     Don't  you  know  that?    Well  don't  forget  it 

The  ability  of  the  soil  to  absorb  heat  in  a  loose  state,  is  a  matter  of  the  first 
importance — ^it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  successful  husbandry.  The  darker  tbe 
soil  the  looser  it  is,  the  better  it  will  absorb  heat,  and  everybody  knows  that  the 
better  it  will  produce,  all  things  else  being  eqnal,  although  they  may  not  know  the 
reason  as  here  explained.  This  principle  of  absorbing  heat  is  illustrated  in  the 
notorious  fact  that  a  black  coat  is  much  warmer  on  a  hot  day  than  a  white  one  of 
the  very  same  materials.  So,  too,  all  must  have  observed  that  snow  melts  much 
sooner  upon  dark  than  upon  light  colored  soils;  and  yet  thousands  will  live  and 
die  knowing  the  fact  from  observation  but  not  the  reason, 

Even  the  color  of  the  soil,  then,  is  obviously  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and 
may  and  always  will  be  darkened  and  improved  by  decayed  vegetable  and  animal 
aobstances ;  also,  by  what  is  called  muQk  from  a  marsh,  or  from  the  margin  of  a 
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TiTer,  1alc«,  or  pond.  But  tbe  moH  ready  and  effectaal  way  ia  by  a  free  and  liberal 
application  of  compost  or  stable  mannre.  This  is  killing  many  birds  with  one 
stone — it  darkens,  enriches,  enlivens,  and  warms,  all  at  the  same  time,  greatly 
facilitating  the  germination  of  seeds  and  extending  and  expanding  what  is  learn- 
edly called  the  tpanffiolei^  or  feeling  ends  of  the  roots,  thns  enabling  tbem  to 
absorb  or  take  op  a  lai^er  amount  of  nutritions  matter,  upon  which  its  prodaciive- 
ness  greatly  depends. 

The  condition  of  the  soil  with  regard  to  water,  too,  should  be  carefully  attended 
ta  When  the  water  or  moisture  is  insufficient,  plants  in  the  very  best  of  soils  will 
droop  and  die,  or  yield  comparatively  little.  Hence  the  pains  we  bare  taken  to 
show  how  to  remedy  the  evil  So,  on  the  other  band,  when  there  is  too  much  water 
in  the  soil  it  prevents  a  free  circulation  of  the  air;  the  roots  become  diseased,  or 
are  drowned  out,  as  we  usually  say,  and  die  of  a  kind  of  strangulation,  and  all  is 
lost  Hence  it  is  that  low,  marshy  lands  should  be  drained  deep  enough  to  bring 
the  level  of  the  water  below  the  roots  of  the  plants,  that  they  may  have  free  access 
to  all  the  elements  of  their  composition.  ■  Oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  ga^es,  of 
which  all  vegetation  is  measurably  composed,  must  be  brought  in  contact  with  the 
plant  in  due  and  proper  proportion,  and  all  in  due  time.  Cultivation  cannot  sue- 
cessfhlly  be  carried  on  without  it  The  books  say  that  plants  receive  their  nitrogen 
chiefly  from  the  ammonia  in  the  atmosphere,  which,  from  the  rain,  the  dew,  and 
the  air,  passing  into  the  soil,  deposit,  for  this  express  purpose;  carbon,  to  the 
amount  of  about  one-third,  is  supplied  in  the  same  manner,  and  oxygen  from  the 
open  air;  and  to  be  productive,  available,  and  useful,  all  must  be  harmoniously 
blended,  in  due  time  and  in  exact  proportion,  as  shown  above. 

How,  then,  can  we  properly  appreciate  scientiflc  investigation  in  relation  to  the 
composition,  the. cultivation,  and  the  improvement  of  various  soils?  Science  has 
wrought  wonders  by  way  of  inventing  and  improving  machinery,  constructing 
canals,  railroads,  and  telegraphs ;  but  it  has  done,  and  will  do,  much  more  for 
the  country  by  showing  how  to  make  barren  lands  productive  and  how  to  keep 
them  so. 

Tonng  gentlemen — boys — ^what  a  field  of  usefulness  and  honor  lies  just  before 
yon  I  Set  your  mark  high ;  cultivate  both  your  minds  and  your  morals,  and  you 
may  yet  eclipse  all  year  predecessors  in  scientific  discourse— -enrolling  your  names 
high  upon  ^^  scroll  of  fame." 

"  Rotation  in  crops "  will  now  claim  our  attention.  A  man  who  has  become 
t|aite  weary  by  walking  may  rest  himself  by  riding ;  and  so,  too,  all  know,  changing 
A  bucket  of  water  /rom  one  hand  to  the  other  gives  sensible  relief.  So,  by 
changing  the  kind  of  crop  we  relieve  the  exhausted  or  weary  soil  Corn  makes  a 
greater  draft  upon  one  vegetable  property  of  the  soil  than  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley, 
or  potatoes,  Ac. ;  and  these  in  their  turn  do  precisely  the  same  thing. 

After  one  crop  has  made  a  heavy  draft  upon  the  soil,  by  changing  we  give  it 
time  to  recruit  and  refresh  itself;  and  it  will  as  assuredly  do  so  as  the  weary 
traveler  rests  by  getting' "  a  ride.'' 

Crops  that  should  follow  each  other  should  be  determined  by  the  8<nl  and  the 
circumstances  in  the  sound  discretion  of  the  farmer  Soils  are  not  only  improved 
by  rotation  but  by  actual  repose,  fioth  men  and  animals,  not  more  than  the  earth, 
dtmuid  it    Farmers  mh0  "sBBU&er  fidlov"  their  grain  lands,  in  the  end  make  by 
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the  Qperatioii.  Nature  herself^  in  spite  of  oar  over  tftziiig,  giToe  the  earth  oecft- 
sional  repose — ^binds  her  in  her  "  icj  fetters/'  and  pnta  her  to  sleep  beneath  thisr 
to.her,  very  eomforta^e  overspread, 

**Th«  hoary  frost  and  the  fleecy  tnow.*' 

Long  continned  drouths  is  another  of  nature's  plans  to  giro  the  earth  repose, 
and  is  88  essential  to  continued  prodactiveness  as  the  fruitful  shower  or  the  gentle  * 
dew.    We  are  apt  to  murmur  and  complain  at  a  drouth,  if  long  con  tinned,  when 
indeed  both  Nature  and  Providence  are  sending  us  their  choicest  blessings  in  dis- 
guisa    I  will  now  explain  the  whole  operation  to  your  entire  satisfaction. 

Drouths  replenish  the  surface  sqil  with  the  mineral  substances  which  have  been 
consumed  bj  vegetation,  or  carried  off  to  the  ocean  by  excessive  rains.  These  two 
causes  alone,  without  any  counteracting  agency,  would  in  time  tender  this  beautiful 
green  earth  '^a  barren  waste,"  in  which  no  Tcrdure  would  quicken — ^no  solitary 
plant  take  root  But  drouths  counteract  or  supply  this  waste  of  nature  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

The  evaporation  from  the  snr&ee  creates  a  vacuum,  so  far  as  moisture  is  oon- 
cemed,  which,  as  we  have  shown,  must  be  supplied  or  replaced  by  an  ascending 
current  from  the  depths  of  the  earth  below.  In  a  drouth,  the  current  and  circu- 
lation of  water  in  and  through  the  earth  is  diametrically  opposite  to  that  which  is 
carried  on  in  a  wet  season.  The  current  is  all  the  time  up,  up,  up — ^like  the  tallow 
of  a~Jigfated  candle, 'to  supply  the  waste  and  continue  the  flame.  Yon  have  ob- 
served this  a  thousand  times,  'perhaps,  without  one  single  profitable  reflection. 
With  the  ascending  current  of  water,  or*  moisture,  also  ascends  the  mineral 
substances  held  in  solution,  for  this  express  purpose,  in  the  "deep,  dark  depths  of 
the  earth,"  and  without  which  vegetation  cannot  grow.  As  these  waters  from 
b^Iow  are  brought  to  the  surface  they  are  evaporated,  leaving  their  salts  or  mineral 
substances  in  the  surface  soil  for  the  food  and  nourishment  of  plants.  Hence  it  is 
that  we  always  have  a  very  abundant  harvest  after  a  long  continued  drouth — ^as  it 
is  with  us  this  year.  Every  one  must  have  observed  how  light  and  beautiful  the 
lands  broke  up  with  the  plow  last  spring,  for  this  identical  reason,  that  the  soil  had 
bifeen  enriched  from  the  *'  treasure  house  of  nature."  These  enriching  properties, 
or  mineral  solutions,  are  scientifically  denominated  "the  phosphates  and  sulphatea 
of  Ume,"  "  carbonate  and  silicate  of  potash,  or  soda."  These  learned  definiiiona 
need  not  puxzle  or  :perplex  you,  they  mean  in  plain  English,  the  life  blood,  the 
breadtand  meat  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  These  can  never  be  sufficiently  brought 
to  tbe  surface  without  an  occasional  drouth. 

Ifi  these-suggestions  shall  tend  to  silence  the  murmurings  of  the  thoughtless  in 
afiep  times,  my  reward  for  this  "  work  and  labor  of  love"  will  be  ample — preiAium 
or  no  premium.  Moreover,  the  man  who  farms  it  right  can  "kiU  two  birda  with 
one  atone."  He  may  have  his  soils  improved  by  a  drouth  and  reap  an  abundant 
harvest  at  the  same  time.  A  word  •to  the  wise  is  sufficient  Instead,  therefove,  of 
wearing  out  lands-  they  may  and  ought  to  become  more  fertile  by  use,  and  would, 
too,  by  a  proper  rotation,  proper  cultivation,  and  a  proper  dressing.  Clover  is  the 
greatest  fertilizing  crop,  mainly  for  its  long,  carrot-like,  or  tap  root,  which -^pene- 
trates deeply  into  the  soil,  pulverizing  it  to  a  great  depth.  It  is  indeed  "  nature'a 
own  subsoil  plow."    When  the  land  is  again  broken  up  the  decayed  rootaigreatlj' 
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enrich  it,  and  the  parts  which  are  cut  off  hy  the  plow-ehare  perish  in  their  )ow 
abode,  enriching  bm  well  as  pulverizing  it  to  a  great  depth.  You  cannot  well  make 
too  iree  a  nse  of  clover;  and  for  a  similar  reason,  locnsts,  which  we  so  mnch  dread, 
by  their  deep  and  numerons  perforations  into  the  earth,  bless  the  hnsbandman 
fonrteen  years  and  tax  him  only  one.  This  is  an  original  thought,  too  long  periiaps 
overlooked. 

I  will  not  say  much  about  the  best  time  and  manner  of  planting  and  tending 
the  various  crops — that  should  be  governed  by  the  soil,  the  season,  and  all  other 
circumstances  of  which  the  farmer  must  be  sole  judge.  Judgment  must  also  be 
exercised  in  the  amount  of  seed  to  the  acre,  or  to  the  hill,  and  the  distances  be- 
tween. More  err  by  planting  too  close  together  and  too  much  to  the  hill,  than 
upon  the  other  extreme.  Com  four  feet  apart,  with  three  stalks  in  the  hill,  is  the 
best  standard.  To  secure  which  put  in  a  few  extra  grains  and  thin  out,  leaving 
the  choice  plants. 

**  One  for  Iho  blackbird, 
Ooe  Ibr  the  crow, 
One  for  the  cnt-worm. 
And  three  for  to  groir.*' 

Seed  com  should  be  secured  from  the  first  ripe  and  most  productive  stalks,  and 
plucked  early  from  the  field.  Then,  at  shelling  time,  select  again  the  largest  and 
fullest  grains,  from  the  least  and  longest  cob.  Don't  forget  it,  farmers,  it  will  pay 
well  try  it  who  may.  Corn  should  not  be  cut  up  too  soon,  it  will  mould  and  rot  at 
a  great  los»---more  when  cut  too  soon  than  too  late.  Dry  blades  will  very  much 
improve  in  the  shock.  Ten  or  twelve  hills  square  is  about  the  right  amount  to 
each  shock.  Large  shocks  stand  better  than  little  ones,  if  rightly  put  up.  Take 
foar  hills  and  lap  together  crosswise,  for  a  kind  of  stand  or  supporter;  then  put 
three  good  hills  in  each  cavity,  and  bind  with  a  little  stalk  to  keep  the  center 
firm — ^it  is  soon  done — then  cut  and  stand,  as  evenly  all  around  as  possible;  theo 
hind  again,  with  rye  straw  if  you  have  it  The  stalks  of  broom  corn  are  much 
better  than  common  com.  Sweet  potato  vines  a  little  wilted  do  admirably;  but  I 
believe  the  cheapest  and  best  binding,  all  things  considered,  is  common  broom 
twine.  Cot  as  long  as  you  want,  make  a  little  loop-hole  in  one  end,  hang  this  on 
a  sharp  stick  thrust  in  the  shock,  pass  round  the  shock  and  thrust  the  end  of  the 
line  throQgh  the  loop,  and  you  have  a  tremendous  purchase,  "bring  it  up  home," 
take  a  half  hitch  bow*knot,  and  all  is  safe.  It  can  be  done  in  less  than  half  the 
time  it  will  require  to  read  my  "  plan  of  the  operation."  If  the  shocks  do  not 
stand  out  too  long  the  same  bands  will  last  several  years,  and  one  fourth  of  a  celt 
will  be  the  full  cost  of  a  single  band ;  and  you  can  save  that  easy,  every  year,  in 
time,  aside  from  the  pleasure,  which  is  no  small  itenL  Try  it,  and  then  report  A 
^Ye  cent  ball  will  be  sufficient  to  bind  twenty-five  or  thirty  shocks.  Hurry  and 
necessity  forced  me  into  the  experiment,  and  I  am  highly  pleased  with  it 

Potatoes  do  best  on  new  ground.  They  should  not  be  planted  too  deep  nor 
hilled  too  high.  The  yield  is  greater  from  the  drill,  but  not  as  easily  and  readily 
tended.  The  problem  is  not  yet  fairly  and  satisfactorily  solved,  whether  little  or 
Ug,  whole  or  cut  potatoes  are  best  for  seed.  All  sometimes  produce  well  and 
sometimes  fail  If  cut,  they  should  be  cut  a  week  or  two  at  least  before  planting, 
and  spread  out  to  dry,  and  if  so  dry  that  they  will  perfectly  ratde,  no  matter,  the 
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Starch  makes  a  coating  for  the  wound,  and  when  pnt  into  the  earth  absorption  im- 
mediately takes  place  and  vegetatibn  begins.  Bnt  when  fresh  and  bleeding  the 
earth  for  a  season  absorbs  from  them,  which  makes  a  wrong  and  bad  beginning, 
and  not  unfreqoently  makes  a  bad  ending.  For  the  same  reason  graAsmen  prefer 
a  withered  graft  to  one  freshly  cnt,  and  they  are  mach  more  likely  to  live  and  do 
weU.  The  philosophy  of  it  is,  in  both  cases,  the  draft  immediately  commences  and 
commenoes  right 

Pumpkins  do  better  among  potatoes  than  corn.  Plant  eyery  fifth  row  and  leave 
not  more  than  one  or  two  plants  in  the  hilL  Your  potato  crop  will  be  matured 
before  the  vines  much  interfere,  and  thus  you  may  secure  a  fine  cft>p  of  each  on 
the  same  ground,  and  with  the  same  amount  of  labor.  The  best  economisers  axe 
the  best  managers  in  all  the  departments  of  life. 

"The  garden"  must  not  be  passed  by  unnoticed.  It  is  evidence  of  taste  and 
refinement  to  see  a  neat  and  pretty  garden,  tastefully  arranged  and  duly  oma- 
men  ted.  Even  a  rose  tree  under  the  window,  or  a  honeysuckle  over  the  door  of 
the  humblest  cottsge  or  cabin  is  a  good  omen,  inviting  the  lone  and  weary  traveler 
to  generous  hospitality  and  sweet  repose.  The  hand  that  cultivates  flowers  is  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  closed  against  the  supplications  of  the  poor  or  the  wants  of  the 
stranger.  Flowers  have  been  called  "the  alphabet  of  angels,"  wherewith  they 
publish  abroad,  from  hill  tops  and  plains,  mysterious  truths  of  love  and  mercy,  and 
"good  will  to  men."  It  is  a  delicate  pleasure  to  cultivate,  to  inhale  their  rich 
odors,  to  behold  and  to,  enjoy  them.  If,  however,  all  cannot  treat  themselves  to  a 
beautiful  flower  garden,  all  can  and  all  ahotddj  without  fail,  treat  themselves  and 
their  families  to  a  neat  and  pretty  vegetable  garden.  Nothing  upon  the  premises 
will  pay  better.  A  half  acre  lot  which  I  thus  cultivate  has  supplied,  and  much 
more  than  supplied,  my  family  with  almost  every  vegetable  in  the  garden  line,  sinoe 
early  spring  time,  and  I  shall  harvest  at  least  a  bushel  or  two  of  sweet  and  not  less 
than  twenty  of  common  potatoes,  seven  or  eight  bushels  of  onions,  &ye  or  six  of 
rutabaga,  as  many  of  carrots  and  parsnips,  and  not  less  than  ten  of  beets,  two 
hundred  heads  of  cabbage,  a  few  turnips,  one  hundred  good  winter  squashes  of 
various  kinds,  as  many  pumpkins,  and  at  least  one  bushel  of  early  ripe  corn,  and 
as  much  or  more  of  first  rate  field  or  dry  beans,  for  winter  use;  All  sold — green 
cosn,  lettuce,  radishes,  peas,  beans,  cncumberd,  water-melons,  musk- melons,  rasp- 
berries, gooseberries,  oarrants,  Ac,  worth  at  least  $100. 

To  be  profitable,  a  garden  should  be  well  arranged,  well  occupied,  and  properly 
attended  to.  Alas  for  us,  what  a  spectacle  to  behold — many  of  them  are  so  much 
9m  that  one  might  suppose  that  Webster  was  sadly  behind  the  times.  What  I  Qar^ 
den — "A  rich,  well  cultivated  spot,  appropriated  to  herbs,  plants,  fruits,  and 
flowers?"  Pshaw  1  Bather — "A  lot  inclosed  and  made  rich  for  the  spontaneous 
and  luxuriant  growth  of  weeds." 

Farmers,  these  things  ought  not  to  be.  Come  and  see  my  garden — for  an  open 
vegetable  garden,  I  challenge  comparison,  for  cleanliness  at  least  I  perform  all 
the  labor  with  my  own  hands ;  and  I,  feel  quite  as  dignified  in  my  garden  as  in  my 
ic?iool  room^  upon  the  benehf  or  even  in  the  pulpit — everything  in  its  proper  place. 
The  secret  is,  I,  yes  even  /,  am  proud  of  my  garden,  and  most  heartily  love  to 
i0orA;init;  and  my  reward  is  amplci  Friends,  come  up  to  the  rescue.  Don't 
leave  all  tp  your  wives  and  daughters,  but  roll  up  your  sleeves  and  walk  right  into 
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it  with  A  hearty  good  will  Do  the  hard  work  and  the  planning  jOHneWes,  and 
thus  encourage  rour  wives  and  your  children.  Altogether,  the  work  will  go 
*'  cheerily  on/'  and  be  '*  done  op  brown/'  and  no  mistake. 

Making  up  beds  in  the  garden  is  to  me  an  obsolete  idea.  Keep  the  whole  sar* 
face  smooth  and  level  as  possible ;  plant  everything  in  drills,  by  a  line,  from  one 
foot  to  eighteen  inches  apart;  plow  and  spade  deep  and  manure  well  Thus  yon 
secure  to  your  plants  the  full  benefit  of  every  shower,  instead  of  having  it  pass  off 
into  the  ditches  around  your  beds.  Try  it,  every  body.  Dig  open  a  hill  as  though 
Tou  were  going  to  plant  potatoes,  set  your  poles  into  them,  then  fill  up  with  fine 
loose  earth,  and  plant  your  pole  beans  around  the  pole;  thin  out  to  two  or,  at  most, 
three  good  plants,  both  for  green  and  dry  beans.  One  hundred  hills  of  such  win- 
ter beans  as  I  cultivate  will  ordinarily  snpply  a  common  family.  Pluck  the  pods 
and  shell  by  hand — a  pretty  evening  exercise — and  then  they  are  so  neat  and  clean, 
and  always  ready  for  use.  Poles  should  be  cut  in  February,  six,  seven,  and  eijsht 
feet  long,  the  limbs  towards  the  top  cut  seven  inches  from  the  body  of  the  pole, 
and  then  your  vines  will  not  fall  Bemove  your  poles  early  in  the  fall,  keep  them 
dry  during  the  winter,  and  they  will  last  many  years.  Don't  forget  or  neglect  it — 
don't  I  Keep  a  few  sand  or  ash  heaps  about  your  hen-house,  for  your  fowls  to 
wallow  or  dust  themselves  in.  Always  aAer  a  rain,  and  at  the  right  time,  stir  them 
up  afresh  with  the  hoe,  and  yonr  fowls  will  not  trouble  you  by  wallowing  in  your 
garden.  I  repeat  it — ^they  will  not,  hxrdly  eoer.  Nothing  in  the  agricultural  line 
pays  better  than  fowU^  if  properly  provided  for  and  attended  ta 

The  statistics  of  the  country  show  that  not  less  than  fifteen  to  twenty  millions 
of  dollars  are,  in  the  United  States  alone,  vested  in  poultry^  ani  a  hint  or  two 
about  their  managemeflt  may  not  be  out  of  place  hera 

To  be  profitable,  hens  should  lay  their  eggs  plentifully  in  the  winter  season,  when 
eggs  are  scarce  and  prices  high;  and  they  are  sure  to  do  so  if  you  give  them  any- 
thing like  a  fair  chance.  Their  nouse  should  be  warm  and  dry,  and  kept  clean, 
well  supplied  with  sandy  gravel  and  lime,  and  an  abundance  of  strong  lime  water; 
they  drink  it  readily  and  lay  many  fold  better  for  it  The  philosophy  is  simple  and 
need  not  be  explained  here.  They  also  require  some  kind  of  meat  occasionally. 
Oats,  buckwheat,  and  other  grains,  boiled  j«otatoes,  mashed  up  while  hoi  and 
mixed  with  meal  or  bran ;  bones  or  oyster  shells  pounded  up  fine,  and  given  them, 
are  all  excellent,  and  pay  well  Their  nests  should  be  convenient  and  rather 
secreted.  With  a  right  kind  of  a  nest,  it  is  said  that  one  hen  will  hatch  twenty- 
three  chickens  at  a  time,  as  readily  as  a  less  number.  Place  fourteen  eggs  in  the 
bottom  of  the  nest  and  nine  upon  them,  which  will  readily  fit,  as  yon  will  see  bj^ 
experiment  Who  will  try  it  and  report?  We  shall  see,  perhaps.  In  this  age  of 
"chicken  excitement"  we  leave  the  question  open  as  to  the  best  and  roost  profit- 
able kind  of  fowls  to  be  kept  A  little  soil  soap  mixed  in  dough  is  a  sure  and 
simple  remedy  for  the  gapes  it  is  said. 

Stock  should  be  carefully  selected  and  carefully  provided  for,  to  be  profitable. 
Keep  no  more  than  you  can  keep  well  One  good  cow,  fat  and  sleek,  that  yon  feel 
prond  of  and  everbody  admires,  is  more  easily  kept  and  much  more  profitable  than 
two  or  three  walking  skeletons,  which  require  all  you  give  them  to  keep  soul  and 
body  together,  without  any  return  by  way  of  *'  milk  and  butter."  From  one  cow  I 
have  supplied  my  fiftmily  richly  with  milk  and  cream,  and  then  made  two  handred 
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Md  fifty  pounds  of  butter  in  one  short  year,  and  fattened  a  good  five  weeks  old 
▼eal  calf  in  the  bargain. 

We  keep  altogether  too  much  stock  for  our  means,  as  a  general  thing,  and  no 
mistake.  And  to  see  how  some  fatten  their  pork,  in  cold  filthy  pens  or  yards,  is 
most  horrible.  Hogs  should  be  kept  warm  and  clean  to  fatten  well.  Before  you 
put  them  up  select  the  corner  you  wish  them  to  occupy  as  a  retreat,  place  there  a 
shovel  full  or  two  of  fresh  hog  manure,  wet  the  corner  well  with  a  bucket  of  water, 
and  almost  as  certain  as  life  your  hogs  will  take  to  that  comer  and  keep  it  Years 
of  experience  has  confirmed  me  in  this.  A  little  watching  and  correcting  for  a 
day  or  two  may  sometimes  be  necessary,  and  that  in  any  case  is  all  Call  on  me 
and  I  will  show  you  at  any  time  the  full  and  clear  illustration — the  result  of  ob- 
serration  purely. 

I  might,  and  perhaps  should,  hold  up  here,  or  have  held  up  before,  but  believing 
the  facts  I  here  record  both  of  interest  and  importance  to  the  farmers  of  this 
oounty  and  the  country  generally,  and  willing  to  give  something  like  an  equivalent 
fbr  the  ^'premium,*'  and  anxious  to  enforce  upon  ally  that  observation  well  directed 
will  almost  supply  the  place  of  scientific  research  and  investigation.  I  thus  dwell 
a  moment 

I  have  said  and  repeat  it  that  the  calling  and  the  opportunities  of  our  pioneer 
formers  measurably  forbid  their  becoming  learned  chemists  or  philosophers,  ac- 
cording to  the  books ;  but  with  a  little  of  the  right  kind  of  reading  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  right  kind  of  thinking,  they  may  avail  themselves  of  much  of  their 
united  benefits.  I  could  borrow  ten  and  carry  one  in  substrscting,  could  readily 
perform  operations  in  the  square  and  cube  roots,  long  before  I  saw  any  propriety 
or  beauty  in  these  operations. 

Lord  Brougham  once  said  that  mathematical  truths  could  be  arrived  at  by 
thought  alone.  Would  it  be  a  hard  saying — saying  too  much,  to  aver  that  our 
farmers  generally  are  not  only  deficient  in  book  learning,  but  sadly  deficient  in 
'* observation  learning;"  and  simple  and  careful  observation  \a  the  point  I  am 
driving  at — ^the  point  I  would  enforca 

How  many  of  our  farmers  and  young  men,  if  suddenly  called  to  testify  under 
oath,  could,  without  much  hesitancy  or  risk,  say  whether  cattle  and  sheep  have 
frontal  upper  teeth  or  not?  Yet  they  have  been  familiar  with  cattle  and  sheep  all 
their  days,  and  this  fact  could  have  been  as  readily  ascertained  from  observation 
as  from  the'books.  How  few  men,  or  women  either,  are  aware  that  cold  water  will 
dissolve  more  salt  or  lime,  or  retain  more  alkali,  than  warm  water,  as  shown  in  my 
reference  below ;  and  still  how  few  know  that  when  water  cools  below  a  certain 
degree  of  heat,  it  swells  and  enlarges  its  bulk  until  it  is  formed  into  ice,  which 
always  floats  about  one-third  of  its  bulk  out  of  the  water ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
"  a  rule  that  works  both  ways,"  when  it  becomes  heated  above  a  certain  point,  40^ 
I  think,  it  swells  until  it  becomes  steam  of  fearful  power,  occupying  nearly  two 
thousand  times  its  original  space.  Yet  all  these  are  well  attested  facts,  and,  to 
minds  at  all  observant^  they  are  known  to  be  true. 

Now,  fhe  science  of  successful  farming,  in  some  form,  embraces  nearly  all  of 
nature's  wise  and  mysterious  laws,  and  well  directed  observation  will  soon  enable 
the  farmer,  unless  he  be  some  old  fogy,  to  recognize  these  beautifnl  laws  in  their 
diversified  and  profitable  applications. 
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If  our  farmers,  generally,  woald  a  little  more  liberally  patronise  the  presa,  the 
periocUcals  of  the  county  and  the  country,  and  spend  a  few  of  their  dime»  for 
standard  works  on  geology,  chemistry,  and  natural  philosophy,  and  derote  their 
spare  hours  of  a  single  winter  season  to  their  perusal,  they  would  even  in  the 
coming  summer  be  able  to  observe  and  profitably  comprehend  a  thousand  little  in- 
teresting incidents  connected  with  their  agricultural  pursuits,  which  otherwise 
would  have  passed  unnoticed  and  unimproved. 

It  win  readily  be  observed  that  my  quotations  in  this  essay  have  been  copious 
and  free,  and  I  have  altogether  selected,  or  nearly  so,  from  the  periodicals  of  the 
day,  my  own  observaiUmj  and  reading,  and  experience,  having  tested  their  truth- 
fulnesa  Many  suggestions,  however,  are  purely  and  strictly  original,  as  much  and 
more,  perhaps,  as  is  common  in  essays  of  this  kind. 

Finally,  we  must  elevate  the  standard  and  calling  of  agricultural  pursuits  by  • 
more  liberal  reward  to  the  labors  of  the  husbandman.  And,  ladies,  in  this  as  in 
all  other  great  and  good  enterprises,  we  turn  to  you  for  hope  and  encouragement 

<*  What  joQ  approTe  and  nnlle  upon 
Jut  Uka  a  charm  aurcaada." 

In  common  parlance,  young  ladies  are  too  apt  to  "  ^t  their  caps"  for  profesaiooal 
gentlemen.  Professional  gentlemen  are  very  useful  and  honorable  members  of 
society,  and,  in  common,  deserve  pretty  and  accomplished  ladies,  but  not  more  so 
tlian  the  farmer  and  the  mechanic.  They  are  at  the  very  foundation  of  all  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  and,  rightly  understood,  no  calling  istmore  honorabla  The 
immortal  Cincinnatus  was  taken  from  the  plow  to  steer  the  ship  of  stata  Elijah, 
too,  passed  by  and  threw  his  prophetic  mantle  over  Elisha  while  at  the  plow-handle. 
The  first  Adam  was  a  gardener  and  a  farmer,  and  the  second  a  carpenter.  Young 
ladies  often  go  from  home  when  they  set  themselves  up  above  the  young,  hard- 
fisted,  sun-burnt  farmer.  What  life  has  greater  variety  and  more  charms  to  either 
man  or  woman  than  the  farmer'a  The  following  chaste  and  pretty  gem  is  just  to 
my  hand,  and  I  will  here  introduce  it  for  your  pleasure  and  benefit: 

A  FARMER'S  WIFR  FLL  BE. 

rm  a  wild  and  laughing  girl,  Jnst  turnad  of  awaat  atxtaaa, 

Afl  ftiU  of  mlachMf  and  of  fan  as  erar  700  haTa  aeen ; 
And  whan  I  am  a  woman  grown,  no  dty  beaux  for  ma^ 

If  over  I  marry  in  my  IJJfo,  a  flurmer'a  wile  I'll  ba. 

I  dearly  lora  »  country  lUi»,  I  Ioto  the  Joyona  brpaae» 

I  loTe  to  hear  the  singing  btrdi  among  the  lofty  trees: 
The  lowing  barda  and  bleating  flocka  make  mnsie  sweet  in  ma— 

If  erer  I  marry  In  my  life,  a  farmer's  wife  I'U  be. 

I  lore  to  feed  the  chickens,  and  I  love  to  mOk  the  cow, 

I  lore  to  hear  the  fitrmers'a  boy  whistling  at  his  plow ; 
And  fields  of  com  and  waving  grain  are  pleaaaot  rights  to  me— 

If  erer  I  marry  in  my  life,  a  fiirmer's  wiib  III  be. 

I  loTe  to  see  the  orchards  where  the  golden  applea  grow; 

I  loTe  to  walk  In  meadows  where  we  brightest  streamlets  flow; 
And  flowery  banks  and  shady  woods  have  many  charms  lbm»-~ 

If  erer  I  many  in  my  lift,  a  ftrmar's  wift  III  be. 


Let  other  girls  who  love  it  bast  ei^oy  the  gloomy  town, 
Mid  dusty  walla  and  dusty  streeta,  ta  ramble  up  and  down; 

But  flowery  flelds,  and  shady  woods,  and  sunny  skies  for  me— 
If  erar  I  marry  in  my  life,  a  fiumer's  wile  111  be. 
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These  seotiments,  though  somewhat  romantic,  are  certainly  chaste  and  beantifnl, 
«zpre89>Te,  impressive,  and  highly  worthy  any  yoong  lady — worthy  any  occasion, 
and  peculiarly  so  on  this;  and  hence  I  enrich  my  manuscript  with  them  and  pass 
to  a  conclusion. 

As  a  general  thing,  we  undertake  to  cultivate  Uio  much  entirety,  and  then  don't 
half  do  it  Better,  decidedly  better,  to  add  to  your  fields  in  depth  than  length  or 
width.  Less  seed  less  cultivation  would  he  required,  and  at  harvest  time  you  may 
reach  forth  your  hands  and  gather  in  something  near  a  double  crop.  Our  farms, 
from  whence  we  are  to  derive  all  the  permanent  sources  of  wealth  and  comfort,  arc 
becoming  worn  out,  or  exhausted  by  excessive  depletion,  or  bleeding,  as  phlebot^ 
omist  would  say,  by  always  taking  off  and  seldom  putting  on. 

In  governmental  and  banking  parlance,  this  great  "fiscal  agent,"  the  soil,  we 
cultivate  under  a  continued  run  upon  her  resources,  is,  in  many  places  and  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  beginning  to  protest  the  drafts  of  agriculture — fearfully 
curtailing  her  discounts  to  husbandry — not  because  of  utter  insolvency,  but  solely 
because  its  account  of  deposits  is  already  enormously  and  overwhelmingly  over- 
drawn, leaving  the  balance  sheet,  almost  to  an  unlimited  amount,  in  fie^vor  of  the 
'^  parent  institution."  Such  imperfect  and  ill-cfirected  husbandry  is  alike  impolitic 
and  unjust,  to  ourselves  and  to  those  who  are  coming  afler  us  in  "  the  grand  drama 
of  human  life." 

Have  any  of  us  sufficiently  reflected  that  we  only  occupy  in  trust — that  time  and 
posterity  will  oust  us  and  take  possession,  by  and  by?  By  all  that  is  sacred  on 
earth  or  holy  in  heaven,  let  us  prove  ourselves  worthy  our  trust,  and  transmit  to 
them  not  only  our  glorious  and  free  government,  but  our  estates,  pure  and  unim- 
paired. I  repeat — for  them  and  their  appropriate  uses  and  comforts,  these  broad 
fields,  and  fertile  vales,  and  flowery  meads,  are  by  us  not  owned  strictly^  but  held 
"in  trust"  And  as  a  lawyer  or  ermined  judge  would  say,  we  should  not  impoverish, 
nor  make  desolate,  nor  commit  waste  upon  the  premises  while  in  the  use  of  our 
life  estate,  against  the  claim  and  to  the  prejudice  of  those  to  whom  the  reversion- 
ary interests  justly  belongs.  We  are  morally  bound  by  every  principle  of  honor, 
pride,  and  justice,  by  implied  contract  and  the  common  law  principle,  to  surrender 
the  premises  in  quite  as  good  condition  as  when  they  came  into  our  hands  from 
ancestors  or  our  government  And  posterity,  as  infant  parties,  now,  by  their  next 
friend,  "  agricultural  science,"  do  accordingly  present  their  petition  in  chancery, 
to  the  justice  and  judgment  of  an  enlightened  community,  praying  for  a  decree  of 
perpetual  injunction  against  their  ancestry,  to  prevent  further  waste  and  injury  to 
their  reversionary  interests.  And  as  a  judge,  we  must  say,  viewed  in  any  and 
every  possible  relation  of  right  and  good  conscience,  we  must  and  do  find  that  the 
equity  of  the  case  is  clearly  with  the  petitioners. 

That  this  improvidence  and  waste  of  the  present,  and  this  gross  injustice  to 
future  generations,  may  be  clearly  seen  and  scrupulously  avoided,  is  one  of  the 
main  objects  of  this  essay — one  of  the  principal  aims  of  agricultural  science— of 
our  County  and  State  Fairs.  Practical  science,  in  all  the  departments  and  rela- 
tions of  life,  is  in  very  deed  "the  common-place  book"  of  nature.  Her  closet  is 
never  closed — her  laboratory  is  everywhere  open  and  free,  and  all  should  be  ad- 
monished by  her  counsels. 

**  Tli«  rnlM  and  laws  wbicb  rilie's  diw<nr«r«d  nat  dorfted, 
Are  Mature  ttiJl—bat  MatvM  metbodjied." 
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Geology  teaches  that  the  debris  (debree),  or  fragments  of  rocks,  dissolved  in 
|nt)cess  of  time  bj  the  action  of  the  sun  and  atqiosphere,  bj  freezing  and  thaw- 
ing, kCf  really  constitntes  the  soil  we  cultivate — that  earth's  deep  convulsions  in 
'^days  lang  syne"  have  mixed  these  soils  differently  in  different  localities,  and 
science,  with  her  magic  wand,  teaches  how  to  correct  and  improve  them.  To  en- 
able oar  farmers  to  do  this  saccessfnlly,  we  repeat,  does  not  require  of  all  the 
tedious  exertion  of  critical  investigation  and  research,  as  practiced  by  the  logi« 
cian,  the  mathematician,  the  chemist,  and  the  philosopher;  but  it  does  imperatively 
require  of  all  well  directed  observation  and  care*— the  faculty  to  see  anc^  appre- 
hend truths  as  they  really  exist  and  manifest  themselves,  and  wisdom  and  skill 
rightly  to  apply  them  to  our  various  callings  in  life — and  tkis^  and  nothing  mere, 
and  nothing  /est,  constitutes  true  agricultural  science. 

The  manifest  design  of  our  wise  and  munificent  Creator,  in  adorning  and  beau- 
tifying the  earth  with  hU  its  rich  and  diversified  scenery  and  grandeur — ^with 
blushing  flowers  and  sweet  odors — cannot  be  mistaken  nor  unappreciated  by  na- 
ture's studious  pupiL  Had  it  not  been  the  grand  and  manifest  design  of  the 
Almighty  that  these  multiplied  tokens  of  His  love,  providence,  and  care,  should  be 
studied  and  analyzed  by  his  children,  why  are  they  thus  lavishly  strewn  all  along 
the  pathway  of  life, 'as  if  to  challenge  our  investigation,  our  admiration,  oar  deep- 
est gratitude,  our  heartfelt  pasan  of  sounding  praise?  Is  it  not,  then,  manifisstly 
the  duty,  the  imperative  dnty  of  all,  to  heed  these  tokens  and  emblems  of  His 
paternal  providence  and  care,  not  only  for  the  soul  ennobling  truths  which  they 
everywhere  teach  and  illustrate,  but  for  the  pure,  sweet,  intellectual  pleasures  which 
they  impart?  They  not  only  show  forth  the  praises  of  Him,  at  whose  bidding  they 
sprang  up  around  us,  and  by  whose  care  they  have  been  preserved  and  perpetuated 
through  all  the  changing  vicissitudes  of  time  and  season,  but  they  also  harmonize 
and  tranquilize  all  the  turbulent  and  discordant  passions  and  feelings  incident  to 
erring  humanity. 

Who  I  0  who  ever  resorted  to  the  teachings  of  nature,  who  turned  away  to  behold 
the  full  beauties  of  agricultural  science  in  the  hour  of  mental  desponidency  and 
distress — of  blighted  hopes,  and  drssappointed  expectations — ^that  has  not  been 
more  than  a  thousand  times  compensated  and  cheered  on  his  way?  The  cup  of 
thought  has  "  many  a  time,  and  oK'  been  made  to  overflow  with  a  foretaste  of  the 
unfading  joys  of  paradise.  From  nature's  pure  and  overflowing  fountain,  poets, 
and  philanthropists,  and  philosophers  have  drank  with  unsatiated  thirst,  its  gushing 
sweetness,  to  drink  yet  again,  and  to  drink  deeper  and  deeper  still.  Here  dwells 
no  deadly  poison — no  discordant  passion — ^here  larks  no  beguiling  foe — and  here 
have  turmoil  and  war,  and  strife  and  confusion,  ceased  at  nature's  tranquil 
breathings.  Surely  then  it  becomes  us,  and  it  becomes  us  a//,  men,  women  and 
children,  little  boys  and  girls  not  excepted,  to  study  this  ever  open,  and  very  beauti- 
ful Tolume,  whose  instruction  yields  such  pure,  profitable,  and  heart-felt  pleasures 
on  earth,  and  opens  to  the  enraptured  vision,  the  vista  to  still  higher  and  holier, 
and  sweeter  joys — when  earth,  this  beautifnl  green  earth,  shall  have  faded  and 
passed  away  forever. 

"ThewlM 
Road  natnrp  lllce  the  manuacript  of  heayen, 
*  Aiul*«aU  the  flower*  Um  pot-try. 

And  on  her  brilliant  paffo, 
Of  tnithftil  lorelineai  and  b«aaljr,  thej  learn, 
Th«langaageof'*that  b«tt«r  world." 
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ADDBNDA. 

RsrBRBVCB  (a). — ^I  have  accumalated  a  Bmall  library  of  about  one  hundred 
volomes,  which  I  regard  only  as  a  small  part  of  the  savings  of  "rum  and  tobacco," 
and  to  which  I  am  mostly  indebted  for  the  honors  I  have  at  times  had  conferred 
upon  me  bj  my  friends  and  fellow  citizens.  And  my  experience  demonstrates 
that  the  man  of  books  becomes  quite  as  anxious  to  get  a  leisure  moment  to  visit 
his  library,  to  perfect  an  investigation,  conclude  a  chapter,  or  to  introduce  himself 
to  a  ney  work,  as  are  the  dissolute,  the  idle  and  the  profane,  to  meet  their  comrades 
at  the  haunts  of  vice  and  dissipation.  Thfs  wastes  time  and  money,  reputation, 
morals  and  useftilness.  That  secures,  fosters,  preserves  and  improves  alL  I  have 
spent  less  time  and  money  at  places  of  common  resort,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
man  of  my  age,  and  it  has  both  saixd  and  made  me. 

Bbfebbngb  (ft). — As  agricultural  pursuits  cannot  be  so  successfully  prosecuted 
without  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  the  ladies,  I  here  offer  a  suggestion  for  their 
particular  benefit  Many  ladies,  in  order  to  obtain  *'  strong  lye,"  put  themselves  to 
the  trouble  of  procuring  boiKng  water — ^the  very  thing  to  defeat  it  Science  and 
observation  both  demonstrate  that  hot  water  cannot  dissolve,  or  retain  as  much 
alkali  or  lime,  as  cold  water.  You  have  no  doubt  observed,  that  your  tea  kettle  gets 
all  coated  over  on  the  inside  with  lime.  Now  if  you  kept  it  full  of  the  very  same 
kind  of  water  for  ages,  with  an  ice  cake  in  it,  not  one  particle  of  lime  would  appear. 
If  you  want  strong  lye,  ladies,  use  the  coldest  water  you  can  get — ^it  will  save  you 
much  time  and  trouble,  and  if  it  does  not  work  to  a  perfect  charm,  present  your 
**bill  of  damages,"  and  I  will  honor  your  draft  But  tea  and  coffee  are  quite 
another  thing,  and  for  as  simple  reasons.  Don't  presume  upon  tea  and  coffee  then. 
If  these  bints  are  at  all  serviceable  to  you,  I  shall  be  happy  to  have  "  cast  in  my 
mite"  to  lessen  your  drudgery  and  toil 

Reference  (c). — It  is  said  to  be  true,  that  nearly  ice  water  can  be  obtained  in 
the  hottest  day,  and  the  hotter  the  better,  by  this  simple  process.  Fill  a  jar  with 
water,  covered  all  over  on  the  outside,  except  at  its  mouth,  with  '^cotton  batting," 
the  thicker  the  better,  soaking  wet,  and  set  in  the  open  sun,  and  the  evaporation 
from  without  will  carry  the  coloric  or  heat  from  within.  And  here  is  a  forcible 
illustration  which  all  must  have  experienced.  A  man  caught  out  in  a  shower  in 
the  hottest  weather,  will  become  quite  chilly  as  the  sun  comes  out  and  dries  his 
clothes  upon  him.  Evaporation  is  a  wonderful  conductor  of  heat  Farmers, 
mechanics,  every  body  try  it  next  summer,  and  if  it  works  as  represented,  when 
you  quaff  the  cooling  simple  beverage,  just  drink  one  health  to  A.  J.  Cotton,  in 
"pure  sparkling  water."    Will  ye? 

RsPEBBVGE  (d). — Most  pcrsous  approaching  or  passing  an  offensive  odor,  clap 
their  hand  to  their  mouth  and  keep  all  close  in  that  direction,  when  the  mouth  can 
no  more  smell  than  the  hand  or  foot  The  ol&ctory  nerve,  or  organ  of  smell,  is 
the  nose,  and  no  where  else  but  there ;  close  your  nose  with  your  thumb  and  finger^ 
and  breathe  through  your  open  month,  and  you  may  pass  the  most  horrible  stench 
with  perfect  impunity.  If  all  reports  are  true,  ''the  man  in  the  moon"  so  under- 
stands it,  and  governs  himself  accordingly.    Try  it. 

Rbfbrbncb  (e). — How  instructive  is  the  dew.  1st,  small  efforts  continued,  perform 
wonders,  and  accomplish  them  perhaps,  in  due  time.     2d,  that  gentleness  will 
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effect  what  "  storms  and  tempests  "  canoot  da  The  beaatifal  and  sparkling  globes 
of  water  standing  upon  the  veriest  point  of  the  blades  of  grass,  a  beautiful  sight  to 
.behold,  glistening  in  the  morning  sun  beams,  is  placed  there  by  a  gentle  operation. 
Do  bawling,  scolding,  cuffing  parents,  have  sweet  and  dutiful,  and  pleasant  chil- 
dren ?  Was  such  a  thing  ever  known  ?  Echo  with  its  wanted  impertinence 
answers  back.  Was  it  ever  ?  Did  you  ever  know  a  teamster  who  is  eternally  in  ill 
humor,  bawling  out  to  the  top  of  his  voice,  spending  a  small  fortune  in  whips  and 
snappers,  which  he  uses  without  mercy  or  stent,  ever  have  a  fat  and  sleek,  gentle 
and  good  team,  either  of  horses  or  oxen  ?  Does  the  termagant  milk  maid  haye 
kind  and  gentle  cows?  Does  the  teacher  of  angry  words,  and  cuffs  and  kicks,  have 
the  pleasant  and  orderly  school  ?  It  is  an  old  maxim  that  *'  like  begets  like  " — 
that  a  gentle  hand  can  lead,  even  the  elephant  by  a  hair.  "  Let  your  moderation 
be  known  to  all  men,"  is  a  divine  injunction,  full  of  wisdom,  and  full  of  mercy. 
If  in  **fly  time"  your  cows  switch  iheir  tails  in  your  face,  or  occasionally  thrust 
their  foot  into  the  bucket,  don't  make  a  great  outcry  and  fuss  about  it — take  it 
calmly  and  patiently — what  else  could  you  expect  from  "poor  brindle"  when  the 
flies  are  goading  her  nearly  to  death — poor  creature.  No  biped,  even  with  the  light 
and  aid  of  reason,  can  stand  "stock  stiU"  with  even  a  gnat  or  musquito  teasing 
them.  How  then  should  a  qnadrupid  be  expected  to,  when  covered  all  over  as  it 
were  with  gnats,  musquitos,  and  big  horse-flies?  I  milk  a  good  deal  myself,  and 
do  in  the  premises  as  I  preach  to  you.  I  can  approach  my  cows  and  milk  them 
any  where,  in  the  woods,  pasture,  meadow  or  yard.  I  wish  all  milkers  could  see 
how  at  a  gentle  word  my  cows  will  "  stand  about,"  and  put  themselves  in  a  proper 
position  to  be  milked.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  give  a  premium  for  the 
gentlest  and  best  trained  milch  cow?  Most  cows  are  spoiled  in  the  first  milkings. 
Heifers  are  often  wild  and  timid — their  teats  are  tender,  and  often  hurt  badly. 
Bawl  out  at  them  at  the  very  top  of  jour  voice,  kick  and  bang  them,  and  you  spoil 
yourselves  and  them  at  the  same  time,  and  make  hard  unpleasant  work  for  both,  in 
after  years.  About  three  months  ago  a  very  wild,  yet  beautiful  heifer  of  mine  came 
to  her  milching.  I  could  no  way  approach  Ker — she  would  hook,  kick  and  jump, 
like  the  furies.  In  spite  of  all  my  care  she  gave  me  several  severe  kicks,  and  once 
hooked  me  in  my  side,  or  rather  perhaps  struck  me — must  have  fractured  a  rib, 
for  I  suffered  with  it  severely  for  nearly  a  month,  yet  I  kept  perfectly  cool,  gave 
her  neither  a  kick  or  a  sharp  word — gently  as  possible  I  threw  a  noose  over  her 
horns,  and  then  we  took  a  perfbct  "set  to,'*  all  in  great  kindness  on  my  part  of 
coarse;  when  a  little  accnstonied  to  the  rope  I  made  it  fast  to  a  post,  and  then, 
even  when  her  cltlf  was  sucking,  I  could  not  touch  her  without  a  perfect  "rare  and 
pitch,"  making  both  the  calf  and  myself  "  stand  about"  And  I  saw  not  the  least 
yielding  for  more  than  a  month.  My  good  lady,  who  is  hard  to  beat  with  cows,  said 
it  was  no  use,  and  several  times  advised  me  to  giye  it  up  and  beef  her.  I  saw  she 
was  ft  beautiful  milcher,  and  was  determined  to  save  her  if  possible,  by  "  letting 
patience  have  its  perfbct  work."  I  never  suffered  myself  to  become  the  least 
excited,  gave  her  neither  a  harsh  word  nor  a  blow,  and  after  some  four  or  five  weeks 
she  began  to  *'gin  in,"  came  rapidly  to,  and  now,  in  less  than  three  months  time,  I 
can  sit  down  and  milk  her  any  where  in  the  yard,  and  on  either  side,  as  readily  as 
any  cow  I  have.  And  I  know  that  now  I  have  three  of  the  gentlest  milchers  in  the 
oonnty  or  State.  Unless  I  am  greatly  deceived  in  the  outcome,  my  wild  heifer  will 
A.  E,— 22. 
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make  one  of  the  finest  and  best  cows  "on  foot"  What  are  a  few  months  of  toil 
and  yezation,  to  years  of  profit  and  pleasantness.  How  manj  good  cows  have  been 
spoiled,  and  early  put  into  the  barrel,  for  the  want  of  a  little  judgment  and 
patience.  No  stranger  would  begin  to  give  me  my  price  for  my  little  "  pioL" 
She  will  now  readily  approach  me,  and  follow  me  "  like  a  pet  lamb."  Farmers 
don't  make  yonr  timid  wives  and  daughters  break  your  wild  heifers — you  may  as 
well  be  '^ hooked  and  kicked"  as  they — seldom  however,  with  moderation,  jtMg- 
ment  and  care,  will  either  get  hurt  I  dwell  because  this  is  a  strong  case  and  the 
victory  complete.    Who  will  profit  by  it    We  shall  see,  perhaps. 


ADDRESS 


Delivered  h^ore  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Hamilton  county^ 
Septemb0r,  1854. 


mr  DB  WITT  0.  OHIPMAN,  I!8Q. 


The  present  century  manifests  a  proclivity  to  inaugurate  a  new  era.  An  era 
which  theoretically  repudiates  the  sword  and  the  bayonet,  and  lavishes  its  smiles 
upon  the  simpler  and  more  unostentatious,  but  no  less  honorable  and  far  more 
profitable  avocations  of  peace,  industry,  science  and  improvement  Honor,  fame, 
ambition,  renown,  these  have  been  sung  in  poetry,  chronicled  in  history,  and  trans- 
mitted to  remotest  generations. 

All  ages,  nations  and  climes  cherish  with  grateful  memories,  the  names  and 
deeds  of  slayers  of  men,  while  they  practically  ignore  and  consign  to  oblivion  the 
jNreservers,  the  feeders  of  nations,  whose  strong  arms  and  iron  muscles  fill  the  coffers 
of  the  world. 

We  see  scattered  far  and  wide,  among  the  nations  that  be,  or  those  that  were, 
the  memorials  of  their  greatness.  The  monumental  pillars  reared  on  high  as  storied 
urns,  the  vestiges  of  departed  violence,  though  without  tongues  speak  a  common 
vernacular  The  broken  statue,  crumbling  temple,  mouldering  mausoleum,  col- 
lossal  pyramids,  and  mysterious  tumuli,  proclaim  their  immortality.  The  Crystal 
Palaces  of  London  and  New  York  are  the  solitary  representatives  and  embodi. 
ments  of  all  which  countless  centuries  have  erected  to  the  honor  of  labor,  science 
and  improvement    In  my  judgment  the  order  of  nature  has  been  reversed. 

Labor,  dignified  and  rendered  illustrious  by  the  toils  of  God  when  the  world  was 
created,  seems  to  have  fallen  into  disrepute,  and  violence  which  is  interdicted  in 
the  decalogue  has  taken  its  place.  The  one  nourished  as  an  exotic  of  rare  and 
inestimable  vakie,  the  other  neglected  and  trampled  under  foot  as  a  noxious  and 
psisonons  plant 

Assembled  here  to  unite  our  experience  for  a  common  good,  for  improving  all  the 
substantial,  ornamental,  scientific,  and  artistic  interests  of  oor  generation,  a  brief 
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TCTiew  of  the  past,  placed  in  juxia poHtian  with  the  present,  will  dischse  whether 
we  are  advancing  or  retrograding.  For  one  I  am  reasonably  satisfied  that  before 
the  fall  of  man,  every  thing  was  far  snperior  and  more  perfect  than  now.  That  art 
and  science  then  fioorished  in  primitive  and  unsurpassed  perfection,  in  harmony 
with  the  untainted  virtues,  and  unclouded  intellect  of  Adam,  our  common  pro- 
genitor. 

He  gave  names  to  all  cattle,  and  to  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  every  beast  of  the 
field,  and  this  was  doae  from  the  intimate  knowledge  of  the  complex  nature  and 
property  of  ea'ch  creature.  Here  is  developed  the  wonderful  perfection  of  his 
knowledge.  It  is  undeoiable  that  the  names  of  animals  always  express  some 
yromineni  feature,  seme  teseniial  eharaeteriMtie  of  the  creature  to  which  they 
belong.  Had  he  not  possessed  some  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  grand  and  distin- 
guishing properties  of  these  animals  he  never  could  have  given  them  such  ap; 
propriate  names.  This  one  circumstance  is  strong  proof  of  the  original  perfection 
of  man  while  in  a  state  of  innocence,  nor  need  we  wonder  at  the  account  Adam 
was  the  work  of  an  infinitely  wise  and  perfect  being,  and  the  effect  mtut  reeemble 
the  causa  Then  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  full  and  glorious  possession  of  physical 
and  mental  facuhies,  vigorous  and  clear,  un warped  by  prejudice,  unclouded  by 
ignorance,  and  undimmed  by  disease,  saw  the  horse  with  flowing  mane,  distended 
nostrils,  breathing  untainted  air,  proudly  dash  across  the  roiling  green,  the  patient 
ox,  the  lowing  kine  and  all  the  animals  fare  naiura  and  domitm  natura  mingling 
in  heterogeneous  perfection.  There  were  fountains  of  crystal  purity  and  sweetness, 
birds  of  gloriou^  plumage  and  harmonious  song,  flowers  of  rarest  hue  and  sweetest 
fragrance — all  in  full  fruition — ^in  full  perfection,  an  ever  blooming  paradise,  where 
luscious  grapes,  apples,  peaches  and  plumbs  required  no  horticultural  skill;  where 
potatoes,  corn  and  all  cereal  grains  grew  spontaneously,  without  the  culturing  hand 
of  laborious  agriculture.*  While  enjoying  these  sights  in  all  their  primitive  per- 
fection, the  right  of  absolute  dominion,  or  jura  rerum,  was  conferred  on  man,  by 
the  Creator,  when  he  gave  him  "  dominion  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  the  fish  of 
the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon 
the  earth."  But  by  the  sin  of  the  faHy  all  except  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  of 
jura  rerum,  and  jura  personarum  was  swept  away  from  the  grasp  of  man.  The 
intelligence  of  Adam  obscured  by  his  mortality,  disease  and  sin,  is  behind  a  dond 
of  ignorance  and  vice  which  centuries  of  laborious  science  has  not  fully  re-lumed. 

The  earth  produ6es  thorns  and  thistles,  and  the  curse.  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy 
face  shalt  thou  eat  breed  till  thou  retumest  unto  the  ground,"  rests  with  ponderous 
and  prophetic  truth  upon  all  the  posterity  of  Adam.  From  that  eventful  fall  we 
may  date  the  slow  improvement  of  mankind.  Naked,  defenceless,  and  rude,  from 
among  the  weakest  objects  of  physical  development,  by  the  proud  achievement  of 
his  intellect  man  has  ceased  to  be  the  acknowledged  **lord  of  creation" 

He  is  clothed  in  the  habiliments  of  comfort  and  plenty.  He  dwells  in  a  cabin, 
cottage  or  palace.  He  conquers  the  huge  leviathan  in  his  native  element,  and 
rides  over  the  ocean  in  a  floating  home.  He  is  never  lost  in  the  pathless  wild,  on 
the  fathomless  sea,  or  amid  the  solitudes  of  eternal  mountains,  for  his  magnetic 
needle  points  unerring  to  the  pole.  His  balloon  mounts  higher  than  the  eagle  in 
his  flight,  and  his  iron  ear  outstrips  the  fleet  gazelle.  He  marks  the  course  of 
planets,  calculates  their  speed,  density,  distance  ^and  rspvolutions,  and  with  hia 
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telescope  looks  into  the  hidden  mysteries  of  the  unknown.  He  chains  the  lightning, 
holds  converse  with  it  around  the.  globe,  and  with  his  printing  press  scatters 
knowledge  like  the  dews  of  morning  far  and  wide.  His  language  has  advanced  to 
a  science,  his  rudeness  to  refinement  Proudly  he  has  advanced  up  the  long 
aclivity  of  civilization  and  refinement,  until  his  pale  brow  and  God-like  image  is 
radient  with  the  celestial  light  of  eternal  truth  and  philosophy. 

The  bee,  the  horse,  the  lioii,  and  the  lamb,  and  all  other  animals  manifest  no 
more  intelligence  now  than  they  did  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Beastly  instinct  may 
not  improve,  but  manly  reason  may.  Doomed  by  the  fall  to  eternal  labor,  slowly 
and  with  unwearied  diligence,  man  re-climbs,  with  ingeneovs  and  comprehensive 
mind  the  heights  of  science,  and  gradually  approaches  the  grand  development  of 
his  primitive  wisdom. 

Most  of  this  audience  are  agriculturists  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
recommended  by  the  extraordinary  advantages  which  are  inseparable.  Here  in 
our  feelings  of  pride  we  may  well  pause,  and  make  the  humiliating  confession  that 
this  improvement  is  confined  to  the  learned  classes.  It  appears  that  mankind  in 
the  aggregate  are  as  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  home  and  improvement  of  all 
grasses,  cereals  and  animals,  as  they  are  of  their  own  origin.  How  happy  would 
that  farmer  ba,  who  traversing  his  fields,  could  tell  an  inquisitive  neighbor,  or  a 
curious  son,  from  whence  his  wheat,  barley,  oats,  com,  clover  and  cattle  came. 
Tet  he  plows,  sows  and  reaps,  in  profound  ignorance.  Even  heathens  professed  to 
vaguely  answer  some  of  these  questions.  In  India,  the  Bramah  is  reputed  to  have 
descended  from  heaven  and  planted  the  grain  and  nourished  the  grasses.  Greece 
bad  the  gift  from  Demeter,  Egvpt  from  Isis,  Borne  from  Ceres,  and  Peru  from  the 
sun.  As  crude  as  these  ideas  are,  how  many  farmers  can  better  them  7  How  many 
know  that  four  thousand  varieties  of  grasses  carpet  and  adorn  our  earth  ?  Of  this 
vast  number  twenty  varieties  only  are  regularly  cultivated,  producing  nutritious 
food  in  the  torrid  clime  and  in  the  frozen  zone.  Plants,  grasses  and  grains,  come 
from  the  orient,  traveling  in  the  pathway  of  light,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun. 
Coffee,  sugar,  tea,  cotton,  bananas  and  spices  came  from  the  east  The  almond, 
apricot  and  peach,  from  Persia  and  Asia  Minor.  The  orange  from  China.  Wheat 
and  barley  recently  from  Europe,  originally  from  kidia.  The  Spaniards  brought 
wheat  to  America.  It  came  with  the  sword.  Tnree  grains  of  wheat  found  in  the 
rice  brought  from  Spain,  among  the  provisions  for  Cortes'  army,  and  planted  by  a 
negro  slave,  was  the  origin  ef  those  endless  crops  which  cover  our  continent  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  That  humble  slave  deserves  a  better  monument,  and  a  more 
grateful  memory,  than  our  mightiest  heroes,  statesmen  and  sages.  Rye,  oats  and 
rice  from  India.  America  only  claims  com  and  potatoes  as  her  indigeneous  pro- 
duction. Peru,  Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies,  claim  their  paternity.  Some  historians 
deny  us  even  this;  surely,  they  are  selfish.  This  mighty  continent  should  have  the 
merit  at  least  of  two  productions. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  1,449,076  farms  in  cultivation.  Allowing  four  per- 
•ons'On  each  farm,  there  would  be  5,796,205  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  evidently  under  the  truth.  What  a  sublime  spectacle ! 
Over  five  millions  toiling  at  the  plow,  and  yet,  sad  troth,  ignorant  of  the  origin, 
tlie  species,  the  nature,  and  the  properties  of  the  plants  they  cultivate  and  the 
•iiimali  they  rear.     like  the  blind  mole,  they  toil  in  darkness  and  live  in 
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ignoimnce.  Oonld  our  farmers  be  liberallj  edncated,  such  a  flood  of  light  would  bunt 
from  oar  land,  that  while  it  aatonished  and  bewildered  the  world,  it  would  snap  the 
chains  of  oppression  and  shiver  the  thrones  of  despotism.  Maj  we  not  hope  that 
education  will  not  be  confined  to  learned  classes  and  professionsj  but  extend  to 
every  home,  and  to  everj  mind. 

About  six  acres  of  every  one  hundred  of  our  broad  domain  is  occupied  or 
owned.  In  New  England,  twentj-six  in  one  hundred  acres  is  cultivated;  in  the 
South,  sixteen,  and  in  the  West,  five  The  average  value  of  lands  in  occupation, 
is,  in  Mew  England,  $20  an  acre ;  in  the  Middle  States,  $28 ;  in  the  Southern,  $6 ; 
in  the  Southwest,  $6;  in  the  Northwest,  $11,  and  in  Texas,  $1.  From  this  we  see 
that  a  large  part  of  our  vast  domain  is  yet  unsubdued ;  and  when  unborn  millions 
in  coming  centuries  bring  it  under  cultivation,  we  can  feed  the  world.  Such  is  our 
sublime  destiify.  We  contemplate  it  with  no  little  self-gratulation,  and  our  hope  is 
that  our  toiling  millions  may  be  as  enlightened  and  magnanimous  as  they  are  in- 
dustrious and  patriotic. 

Most  of  my  audience  are  agriculturists,  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
recommended  by  the  extraordinary  advantages  which  are  inseparable  from  the 
avocation,  and  following  the  obligation  imposed  on  mankind  by  nature.  Those 
wandering  and  nomadic  nations  and  tribes,  like  the  modern  Tartars,  Arabs,  In- 
dians, ancient  Germans,  Gauls,  and  Franks,  who  avoided  agriculture  and  lived  by 
rapine  and  plunder,  violated  a  fundamental  law  of  nature,  and  God's  exterminating 
hand  withered  them  from  the  face  of  the  globe.  He  gave  their  fertile  plains  and 
▼alleys  to  the  possession  and  inheritance  of  more  civilized  and  enlightened  nations. 
The  Indian  has  been  driven  beyond  the  Mississippi — he  rapidly  disappears  before 
the  resounding  axe  and  the  bright  plow-share.  Last  year  we  held  our  Fair  within 
rifle  shot  of  a  fortification  of  that  mysterious  but  now  extinct  nation,  the  mound 
builders.  Each  year  the  plowman  turns  up  the  soil  and  disturbs  the  ashes  of 
buried  nations. 

It  is  a  law  of  Divinity,  a  demonstration  of  history,  that  agricultural  nations  are 
the  most  enduring.  I  have  already  mentioned  some  which  are  no  more,  and  others 
who  are  slowly  and  surely  disappearing  from  the  earth.  Spain,  of  all  modem, 
cirilized  nations,  is  the  most  fertile  and  the  worst  cultivated.  Her  history  is  a 
slow  decline,  following  inevitable  and  irresistable  laws  of  destruction. 

As  patriots  .and  philanthropists,  we  should  respect,  encourage,  and  foster  labor. 
We  should  never  imitate  the  pernicious  and  contemptible  example  of  those  sense* 
less  fops  and  foolish  churls,  who  look  down  upon  the  husbandman  witk  contempt 
The  inhabitants  of  prorincial  towns  and  populous  cities,  servile  artists,  and  lazy 
citizens,  cast  disdainfiil  looks  upon  and  despise  a  profession  which  feeds  the  human 
race:  A  profession  rendered  illustrious  by  the  toils  of  Gincinnatns,  Washington, 
Harrison,  and  Jackson.  China  is  the  best  cultivated  land  in  the  world.  '*  The 
papulation  is  so  dense,  and  the  culture  of  the  soil  so  high,  that^  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  water  plants  in  skillfully  flooded  rice  fields,  all  plants  which  originally 
grew  wild  there  have  been  driven  out  The  whole  land  is  now  exclusively  covered 
with  grain  raised  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  the  botanist  finds,  in  the  low  lands  at 
least,  not  a  single  plant  which  is  not  artificially  cultivated."  To  honor  and  en-  » 
courage  agricnlture,  the  Emperor,  surrounded  by  his  Mandarins  and  court  follow- 
en,  sparkling  with  gold  and  glittering  with  diamonds,  turns  over  the  fruitful  soil, 
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and  sows  the  ^oerous  frrRin,  at  the  be^rinniDg  or  each  year.  No  wonder,  fostered 
hy  imperiHl  bands,  that  China  floorishes — ^that  ^' Ceres  waves  her  golden  grain/' 
and  the  "  horn  of  plenty  "  scatters  its  rich  abundance  over  a  smilinfr  land. 

In  Aagnst,  1850,  I  attended  the  New  York  Fair,  on  the  Hndson  river,  near  Al- 
bany. It  was  a^  fine  a  sight  as  I  ever  beheld  of  its  kind.  Thirty  acres  of  ground 
had  been  inclosed,  and  from  seventy- five  to  ninety  thousand  people  were  in  attend- 
ance. Horses,  cattle,  hops,  sheep,  goats,  in  a  word,  a  vast  number  of  domestic 
animals  were  there,  which  it  would  require  days  to  examine.  Mechanics'  Hall 
was  225  feet  long  75  wide.  Connected  with  it  was  another  100  feet  long,  in  each 
of  which  was  a  grand  display  of  everything  in  the  mechanical  line.  Manufac^ 
tarers'  Hall,  174  feet,  was  crowded  with  goods  of  domestic  fabrication,  and  with 
the  moat  superb  specimens  of  needle-work.  Dairy  Hall  was  filled  with  mammoth 
cheeses  and  mounds  of  butter.  If  Indiana  was  a  huge  johny-cake  it  "would  butter 
it  all  Those  countless  mugs,  jars  of  pickles,  honey,  and  preserves — ^it  was  a 
sight  to  charm  an  epicure.  And  there  was  Floral  Hall,  140  feet  long  and  90  feet 
wide- — bench  upon  bench — flowers  above  flowi-rs--^ rising  like  a  vast  circular  pyra- 
mid, on  the  top  of  which  was  a  splendid  dome,  covered  with  evergreens,  bespan- 
gled with  flowers,  and  all  surmounted  by  a  marble  statue  of  a  perfect  woman.  This 
was  right,  and  dictated  with  consummate  taste.  Woman,  the  May  Queen,  the 
brilliant  and  unrivalled  flower  of  creation. 

'^  Ever  snkTpfal  and  elefriuit.  with  flowing  locks  and  brilliant  ejec, 
Ere  fluurished  th«  fidresc  flower  ot  FaradiM." 

"  Tlie  mnh  wm  wd— tke  garden  was  a  wild, 
And  man,  the  hermit,  sighed,  till  woman  smiled." 

So  her  embodiment  in  the  cold  and  sculptured  marble  held  its  high  carnival  over 
this  gorgeous  pyramid  of  flowers. 

I  saw  in  Genesee  county,  not  at  the  Fair,  one  monster  oz,  weighing  3,500 
pounds,  and  one  hog  of  850  pounds.  I  saw  one  South  Down  sheep,  at  the  Fair,  on 
whose  back  you  could  place  three  empty  9omr  barrels;  also,  one  yoke  of  oxen,  each 
weighing  2,500  pounds.  Such  animals  are  monstrosities,  and  pf  course  are  not 
fair  specimens  of  those  on  exhibition. 

The  Indians,  Spartans,  and  Circassians  have  a  custom  of  destroying  all  inferior, 
sickly,  and  mal  formed  children  If  we  would  destroy  a  large  part  of  our  domestic 
animals,  and  only  propagate  the  blooded  ones,  their  natural  fecundity  wo'ild  fill 
our  land  with  a  stock  much  superior  to  the  present  No  nation  has  the  same  ad- 
vantage, nor  the  strong  inducement  to  improvement,  that  we  have.  Abroad,  pon- 
derous taxes  and  huge  land  monopolies,  places  broad  acres  in  the  hands  of  titled 
anstocrats  and  millionaires.  The  feudal  system  and  oppressive  tyrannies  crushes 
the  laborer  to  the  dust,  wnile  with  us  our  freer  institutions,  and  our  allodial  tenure, 
makes  every  industrious  citizen  a  land  holder.  All  we  lack  is  improvement;  and 
if  we  all  act  like  a  man  at  the  New  York  Fair,  who,  viewing  those  huge  cattle, 
only  inquired  "how  much  they'd  bring,"  what  will  all  the  display  and  expenditure 
of  our  Fair  amount  to. 

Now,  if  men  visit  fairs  with  ears  open,  and  knowledge  passes  in  at  one  and  out 
at  the  othe^,  they  will  never  profit  by  them.  Instead  of  inquiring  their  value,  they 
should  diligently  inquire  all  about  these  animals,  the  age,  the  breed,  bow  fed,  on 
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what  ^roand  reared,  whether  stable  fed,  or  ran  at  large,  and  then,  armed  with  in- 
formation, practice  the  same  at  home. 

He  who  takes  a  premium  on  corn  or  other  jrrain,  should  be  obliged  to  furnish 
a  statistical  table  of  the  kind  of  seed,  when  planted,  how  often  plowed  or  hoed, 
when  gathered,  the  kind  of  soil,  season,  in  fact  everything  which  he  knows  of  the 
matter.  Then  jou  would  find  lees  ground  cultivated  but  better  done.  Deep  plow- 
ing, careful  culture,  and  less  ground,  would  increase  the  surplus  prodnotioBs  of  the 
country. 

Let  the  land  not  in  cultivation  rest  under  clover,  change  frequently,  and  oar  rich 
lands  would  increase,  not  decrease,  in  fertility.  Don't  plow  like  some  farmers  a 
few  scattering  furrows  through  the  field,  drop  your  corn  and  leave  it  to  come  up  in 
regiment  of  weeds,  sickly,  spindling,  and  solitary  stuff,  far  gone  with  the  consump- 
tion. Never  let  grubs  stand  thicker  than  corn,  cheat  plentier  than  wheat,  cockle- 
burs  than  oats,  burdocks  and  gymsum  for  fence,  and  briars  for  hedges 

I  see  a  visible  improvement  in  stock.  Twelve  years  ago  your  hogs  looked  like 
prairie  racers;  your  horses,  as  if  thpy  bad  been  sent  for  and  could'nt  come;  your  cat- 
tle, as  if  they  had  been  somewhere  and  pulled  through  a  no^hole  while  gone,  and 
your  chickens  were  coughing  with  the  pip. 

As  I  witnessed  such  a  grand  display  on  the  Hudson,  I  frequently  wished  such  an 
one  might  be  displayed  on  White  river.  Here  are  cattle  that  might  vie  and  com- 
pete with  the  best  in  New  York;  horses  that  are  not  slightly  to  be  regarded,  though 
not  equal  to  the  Black  Hawk,  Arabian,  or  gallant  Andalasion;  sheep  of  uncommon 
fineness,  and  hogs,  if  not  as  large  as  the  New  York  monster,  can  grunt  as  loud; 
while  the  corn,  potatoes,  apples,  peaches,  tomatoes,  onions,  and  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, are  not  surpassed  in  any  land. 

Blessed  as  we  are  by  providence  with  a  temperate  climate,  and  rich  and  inex- 
haustable  soil,  speedy  and  easy  transportation,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from 
becoming  one  of  the  "garden  spots*'  of  creation.  Knowledge  is  power,  and  we 
must  be  educated  men  before  all  of  our  latent  energies  find  vigorous  development 
As  soon  as  a  boy  can  put  his  nose  over  a  pluw,  and  guide  its  course,  he  is  not  eo 
instanii  a  husbandman  and  scientific  agriculturist  Knowledge  has  many  an 
intricate  labyrinth,  many  a  deep  well  to  sound,  before  its  rich  treasures  open  to  the 
studious  eye.  Why  should  not  the  farmer  be  a  scientific  and  learned  man  ?  The 
mechanic  serves  his  weary  apprenticeship;  the  statesman  with  comprehensive  eye 
scans  the  polirical  world ;  the  minister  contemplates  the  past  and  presei^t,  and 
looks  with  faith  to  the  hidden  mysteries  of  the  unknown ;  the  philosopher  pene- 
trates the  rich  arcanas  of  nature ;  the  astrnnnmer  those  of  the  heavenly  bodies ; 
the  lawyer  trims  the  midnight  lamp  over  juridical  precedents,  municipal,  natnnil, 
and  national  law;  the  physician  seeks  for  health  in  the  honored  leaves  which  con- 
tain the  healing  arts  of  Escniapius;  but  the  farmer  alone  is  considered  qualified 
for  his  high  and  illustrious  calling  without  study  and  witbont  improvement  He 
should,  in  my  estimation,  be  a  philosopher,  geologist,  chemist  and  mathematician, 
intimately  and  practically  familiar  with  all  soils,  their  properties,  the  effect  of  dif- 
ferent combinations,  admixtures,  gases,  and  fertilizing  agencies. 

It  is  by  the  intelligence  and  industry  of  its  people  that  a  nation  prospers  and 
grows  rich.  If  that  industry  is  guided  by  knowledge,  the  rise  of  the  nation  to 
power  and  renown  is  just  in  proportion  to  the  perfection  of  that  knowledge^    The 
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tnitb  of  this  is  seen  in  the  striking  contrast  which  is  found  whereTer  ignorABce  or 
knowledge  is  enthroned.  The  truth  of  this  is  manifest  by  comparing  the  Seotch- 
mau  and  Hottentot,  the  European  and  Indian,  the  Englishman  and  Australian, 
the  people  ot  Indiana  and  those  of  Pern  and  Mexico.  The  State  of  Indiana  has 
a  deep  interest  in  this  matter.  If  she  would  spread  the  means  of  intelligence  and 
self- culture  over  her  entire  surface,  making  them  diffusive  as  the  sunshine,  causing 
them  to  penetrate  into  every  hamlet  and  dwelling,  and  like  the  vernal  sun  quicken 
into  life  the  &eeds  of  usefulness  and  worth,  wherever  the  prodigal  hand  of  virtue 
may  have  scattered  them.  If  she  would  call  into  existence  an  order  of  men  who 
would  establish  a  broader  basis  for  her  prosperity,  and  give  a  brighter  luster  to  her 
name — men  who  would  improve  her  arts  and  impart  wisdom  to  her  councils — men 
who,  without  being  known  beyond  our  county,  without  leaving  any  proud  name 
behind  them  after  death,  still  by  their  long  life  of  industry  fill  up,  as  it  were,,  dio^ 
by  drop,  the  mighty  stream  of  their  country's  prosperity-^well  assured  that 

Ttiere  li  ft  richer,  pander  state, 
TlMn  round  the  Uood*«tainfd  heroes  wnit : 
No  Msn,  with  flerc«,  relKDtloss  hajid, 
Shall  desolnte  their  sniiUng  land ; 
But  Ceres  wares  her  golden  sraln, 
O'er  Terdaiit  fl«ld8  nnd  cultored  plain. 
Be  thelr's  the  deeds  to  het-p  the  etores, 
With  grains  that  graee  thu  graDnrjr  floors. 
The  fields,  with  dfwy  freshness  green, 
Where  blooded  steeds  and  herds  are  seen. 
While  all  the  arts  of  peace  appear, 
And  Plenty  crowns  the  rolling  year. 


ADDRESS 


Delivered  hefare  the  Dearborn  County  Agricultural  Society^  Sep- 
tember^ 1855. 


BT  KBY.  B.  WILLIAM0  CHIDLAW. 


In  the  allotments  of  a  ina»  and  benevolent  Providence,  the  lines  have  fallen  to 
us  in  pleasant  places.  Ours  is  a  magnificent  inheritance;  for  the  earth  is  filled 
with  the  goodness  of  God,  and  given  to  the  children  of  men. 

Since  your  last  convocation,  celebrating  the  toils,  triumphs,  and  progress  of 
agriculture,  another  circle  is  marked  on  the  dial  plate  of  time.  Then,  the  skies 
above  us  were  as  brass,  and  the  earth  beneath  us  as  iron — a  consuming  drouth 
wasted  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman.  Now,  we  rejoice  in  the  superabundance 
which  eyerywhere  prevaiU  Never  has  the  earth  afforded  a  more  bountiful  return 
to  the  sons  of  toil  for  their  well  directed  labor&  The  earth  has  truly  yielded  her 
increase  with  unwanted  liberality;  for  which  a  pure  offering  to  the  giver  of  all 
good  should  ascend  from  every  heart,  and  every  tongua    His  eye,  resting  on  tha 
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bow  of  promise— His  heart,  in  snnpathy  with  human  feebleness  and  dependence, 
secured  this  new  memorial  of  divine  goodness  and  faithfulness. 

We  are  assembled,  not  to  celebrate  the  success  of  a  victorioas  army,  with  its 
banners  bathed  in  blood,  bat  the  snccesses  of  human  labor  and  skill — of  agricul- 
ture, the' mistress  of  arts — the  highest  and  noblest  avocation — ^worthy  of  primeval 
innocence,  dignity,  and  parity. 

Man  was  placed  in  the  fair  bowers  of  Eden,  not  to  vegrtate  in  passive  luxuri- 
ance, but  to  dress  and  keep  it  This  was  his  business — his  calling  of  God.  This 
divine  appointment  to  labor  makes  it  binding,  useful,  and  honorabla  It  was  a 
work  of  darkness  that  degraded  labor;  it  is  the  work  of  light  to  emancipate  it 
'  from  this  degradation. 

Practical  farming  is  coeval  with  the  history  of  man.  One  of  the  sons  of  Adam 
was  a  tiller  of  the  ground,  the  other  a  keeper  of  sheep.  Many  of  the  laws  of  the 
Hebrew  commonwealth  have  for  their  object  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the 
regulation  of  flocks  and  herda  Elisha,  the  seer  of  Israel,  was  a  plowman ;  and 
when  the  Sabeans  robbed  the  afiBuent  Idumean,  his  servants  and  oxen  were  engaged 
in  the  same  pursuit  The  Egyptians  attained  power,  wealth,  and  distinction,  by 
cultivating  the  soil  Classic  Greece  has  been  rendered  immortal,  not  morf  by  the 
scenes  of  Marathon,  Thermopylss,  than  by  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  agrriculture. 
Homer  and  Hesiod  have  immortalized,  in  ^glowing  strains,  the  labors  of  the  field. 
Gincinnattts  was  called  from  the  plow  to  the  dictatorship  that  s^ved  Rome  from 
anarchy  and  min. 

The  highest  authority  of  history,  sacred  and  profane,  declares  that  agriculture 
is  a  noble  and  time  honored  avocation;  that,  under  the  auspices  of  religion,  it 
produced  and  perfected  the  highest  civilization.  Its  mission  is  to  bless  our  race 
with  peace  and  plenty,  contributing  to  the  amelioration  and  elevation  of  the 
human  family,  by  agencies  the  most  certain  and  effective. 

The  object  of  our  gathering  together,  to  interchange  thoughts  and  sentiments — 
to  exhibit  in  honorable  competition  the  products  of  our  soil,  the  fruits  of  eur  or- 
chards, the  choice  of  our  flocks  and  herds,  the  handy-work  of  our  artizans  and 
mechanics,  the  skill  and  taste  of  our  mothers,  and  wives,  and  sisters — is  to  stimu- 
late and  properly  to  direct  the  activities  of  agricultural  life,  securing  to  the  pro- 
fession a  dignity  of  position  that  its  usefulness  a&d  importance  justly  demands.    As 

a  subject  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  I  invite  your  attention  to  the 

I 

DUTIBS  AKD  RBSP0N8IBIUTISS  07  THK  DEARBORN  OOCNTT  VARMCB. 

And  who  is  the  Dearborn  county  farmer?  He  is  a  freeman,  highly  favored  in  the 
•allotments  of  divine  providence;  owner  of  the  land  he  tills;  and  by  his  industry 
and  prudence  soon  to  become  the  lord  of  the  manor.  His  is  a  farm  and  not  a 
plantation,  located  where  (he  s^is  of  '87  has  and  will  protect  it  from  the  withering 
blight  of  slavery — a  genial  climate,  and  exhuberant  soil,  and  the  advantages 
offered  by  numerous  turnpikes,  railroads,  and  the  navigation  of  the  great  Ohia 
His  duties  are  many  and  his  responsibilities  mighty. 

I.  The  land  he  cultivates  haH  a  strong  claim  upon  his  intelligent  regard.  Dear- 
born county,  the  oldest,  and  among  the  first  of  the  ninety-one,  composing  this 
great  commonwealth  of  Indiana,  has  156,003  acres  of  land,  of  which  90,000  are 
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improyed  and  dWid^  into  1,700  (arms  and  near  4,000  dwelling  bousesi  valned  at 
near  $4,000,000,  with  a  population  already  nnmbering  24,000,  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing. Its  capabilities  of  production  are  indicated  in  the  statistics  of  the  crop 
of  1850:  70,500  bushels  wheat,  98,000  of  rye  and  oat«,  938,000  of  corn,  5.500  of 
barley,  and  14,000  tuns  of  hay.  The^e  facts  sbov  that  the  Dearborn  county 
farmer  cultivates  a  soil  abundent  in  its  productiveness,  and  of  resources  yet  to  be 
developed 

When  this  county  was  first  settled,  afVer  subduing  the  forests,  the  worthy  pioneer 
found  in  the  inherent  qualities  of  the  virgin  soil  all  the  productive  energies  his 
heart  could  wish.  He  had  little  to  do  but  to  sow  and  reap— -to  plant  and  gather. 
The  soil,  however,  is  not  inezhauRtible  in  its  productive  powera  The  land  must 
be  cared  for,  that  its  productiveness  nuiy  be  continued  and  augmented.  This  is 
the  work  of  the  intelligent  and  successful  farmer.  It  was  a  grave  question  in 
former  days,  whether  the  stable  or  the  manure  should  be  removed;  and,  generally, 
the  undisturbed  manure,  embracing  the  rotten  half  of  the  stable,  held  the  position, 
and  the  horses  a  jubilee  on  the  occasion  of  a  deliverance,  at  least  for  a  seasoo, 
from  the  mire  and  the  scratches.  Short  crops  and  luxuriant  weeds,  and  clods 
hardened  by  age,  tell  the  farmer  that  he  must  look  into  his  soil,  inquire  into  its 
ingredients  and  properties,  trace  the  causes  of  its  deterioration,  and  ascertain  what 
remedies  are  needed  and  how  to  be  applied.  This  knowledge,  to  the  extent  and 
accuracy  desired,  will  not  be  his  by  intuition.  He  qiuRt  study  agricultural  chemisti^ 
and  analyze  his  soil.  He  must  acquaint  himself  with  the  organic  substance  of 
plants,  their  peculiar  habits,  and  modes  of  securing  nourishment  He  must  under- 
stand ^hat  nutriment  the  crop  takes  from  the  soil,  and  the  'method  of  replacing 
that  which  is  taken  away.  Reading,  reflection,  observation,  and  experiment,  will 
soon  acquaint  him  with  these  necessary  facts.  Farming  on  such  principles  will 
increase  the  productiveness  of  his  land,  while  its  strength  is  annually  employed  ia 
cultivation,  furnishing  ample  returns  for  all  his  outlay  of  means,  of  skill,  and  of 
labor. 

John  Randolph  used  to  say  to  the  Virginia  planters,  when  exhausting  their  land 
in  cultivating  tobacco,  "  that  they  were  barreling  up  their  soil  and  sending  it  to 
Europe."  The  unnumbered  acres  of  waste  land,  robbed  of  its  fertility  by  ignorance 
and  cupidity,  now  found  in  the  Old  Dominion,  attest  the  truth  so  plainly  uttered 
by  the  ssge  of  Roanoak&  The  400,000  barrels  of  whisky  manufactured  in  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  in  1854,  and  no  smnll  proportion  of  it  in  this  county,  is  the  same 
barreling  process,  and  is  working  out  the  same  results  with  reference  to  our  soil. 
The  alluvial  bottoms,  subject  to  fertilization  by  inundation,  may  not  suffer  by  the 
incessant  dmftf  necessary  to  produce  corn,  but  our  second  bottoms  and  hill  lands 
do  suffer,  and  suffer  severely. 

Sound  morality  and  the  true  policy  in  agriculture,  require  that  the  continued 
production  of  corn,  year  after  year,  should  be  abandoned.  Having  pursued  so 
long  a  system  of  robbing,  our  dealing  with  mother  earth  should,  henceforth,  be 
condncted  on  principles  of  moral  honesty.  Instead  of  take,  take,  take,  let  us  give 
rept,  clover,  and  manure,  and  give  abnndantly,  and  with  sound  discretion.  Let 
our  broad  acres  rest  under  the  luxuriant  covering  of  red  clover,  with  a  free  appli- 
cation of  muck  and  manure.  In  due  time,  when,  by  deep  plowing,  you  rouse  up 
the  invigorated  energies  of  the  soil,  its  vital  properties  will  be  manifested,  and 
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jour  kindoess  and  toil  amply  remoneraW.  Honesty  in  the  treatment  of  bis  land, 
is  certainly  the  duty  and  the  int4>reHt  of  the  farmer.  Gk)od  cultivation,  on  scientific 
principles,  is  our  true  policy.  A  few  acres  weH  tilled  will  yield  a  hi>rher  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  invested,  and  the  labor  pt*rformed.  Thorough  acqaainlance  with  the 
properties  of  the  soil,  the  employment  of  the  best  implements  of  husbandry  in  its 
complete  pulverization,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  grain  it  is  adapted  to  pro- 
duce, will  secure  an  abundant  ciop^  With  such  a  system  of  culture,  the  husband- 
man takes  pleasure  in  the  works  of  his  hands.  Under  its  operation,  he  sees  two 
blades  of  grass,  where  one,  half  starved,  greeted  him  before ;  weeds  and  clods,  the 
accompaniments  of  bad  farming  have  disappeared,  and  a  plenteous  harvest  rejoices 
his  heart 

2.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  farmer,  when  his  soil  yields  such  abundant  returns,  that 
its  productions  should  not  be  disirraced  and  misapplied  in  furnishing  scalawag 
cattle,  long  noned  hogs,  furious  in  superabundant  bristles,  horses  that  have  but  the 
name  of  that  noble  animal,  and  sheep,  whose  wool  is  only  fit  to  make  cable  ropes 
and  sack  cloth.  Of  late,  much  has  been  accomplished  by  importations  of  superior 
stock  into  our  country,  improving  the  breed  of  those  animals  which  every  farmer 
must  possess.  The  exhibition  of  stock  on  these  grounds,  has  evinced  a  decided 
improvement,  and  has  shown  that,  some  farmers  have  done  their  duty,  that  their 
pastures  and  cereals  have  been  fed  to  animals  of  real  beauty,  and  intrinsic  valuer 
Why  may  not  premium  stock  be  found  on  every  farm  in  Dearborn  county?  Let  the 
owner  do  his  duty,  by  investing  his  money  in  first  rate  stock ;  look  after  it  with 
diligent  care,  and  feed  with  a  liberal  hand,  and  such  will  be  the  fact  He  will 
bring  to  market,  realizing  quick  sales,  and  heavy  profits,  the  sweetest  pork,  the 
iatest  beef,  the  finest  wool,  and  the  best  horses.  ^  The  blessing  of  the  consumer  will 
rest  upon  him,  and  a  consciousness  of  well  doing  will  swell  his  heart.  The  beet  of 
food  and  clothing  are  thus  afforded.  The  grain  productions  of  his  farm  are  nol 
converted  into  a  tide  of  liquid  fire,  rolling  degradation,  misery  and  death  over  the 
land ;  the  woe  of  the  inebriate,  the  curse  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan  fall  not  upon 
his  ear;  as  a  partaker  in  their  ruio  and  wretchedness,  he  is  not  implicated  a  guilty 
man. 

3.  The  farmer  in  fulfilling  his  important  functions,  not  only  takes  care  of  his 
farm  and  its  productions,  but  he  cherishes  a  high  and  sacred  regard  for  hia  home. 
He  lovPA  his  fann.  In  Great  Kritain,  where  a  system  of  tenantry  prevails,  it  is  a 
notorious  fact  that  the  tenant  has  strong  and  strengthen inir  attachments  to  the  farm 
which  he  cultivates.  Farms  thus  held,  remain  in  the  same  families  for  ages.  These 
teiiaiits  appear  to  possess  and  to  mauife^t  a  higher  attachment  to  their  rented 
farms  than  is  generally  seen  in  thiit  cimntry  among  the  owoers  of  the  soil.  A  high 
legHrd,  a  warm  attachment  to  the  soil,  is  a  source,  and  a  valuttble  agency  in  its 
improvement  Too  many  of  our  (arms  are  fur  sale ;  few  of  us  would  refuse  to  sell 
out  if  a  high  price  were  offen'd.  1  he  succChsful,  progressive  farmer,  mu8t  be 
identified  by  attachment  and  love  to  his  homestead,  the  warm  affections  of  his 
heart  must  entwine  about  his  home,  his  fields,  bin  orchards,  bis  garden,  his  barns. 
The  want  of  this  paralyzes  the  spirit  of  real  improvement,  and  makes  him  a  mere 
laborer.  He  is  rcntive,  makes  nu  improvement,  planu  no  shrubbery,  works  not  for 
to  morrow;  taste  and  comfort  are  no  nkere  seen,  for  he  has  not  the  ties  that  bind 
kim  to  his  humei     The  well  known  story  of  the  Arab  and  bis  horse  illustrates  this 
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point  Starvation  and  death  stood  ghastly  before  him  and  his  family ;  his  favorite 
horse  was  all  he  owned ;  yet,  dark  prospects,  nor  glittering  gold,  could  neither  in- 
dnce  him  to  part  with  his  favorite  steed ;  he  loved  him  too  well  to  give  him  up.  The 
favorite  animal  was  valaable  in  the  estimation  of  the  generons  Arab,  and  the 
transfer  of  ownership  he  could  not  endnre.  And  what  made  the  horse  so  fleet,  so 
symetrical,  so  beautiful,  so  sagacious?  The  Arab  had  trained  him  for  his  own  use, 
and  never  expected  to  part  with  him ;  this  was  the  whole  secret  A  tract  of  land  is 
bought  for  speculation — ^it  is  improved  for  speculation ;  the  owner  never  identifies 
the  making  of  a  permanent,  happy,  neat  and  tasteful  home,  with  his  purchase  and 
his  improvements ;  and  this  accounts  for  the  half  finished,  ill  designed  arrfingements 
of  the  "  place,"  instead  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  the  farm. 

It  is  the  evident  duty  and  interest  of  every  freeholder,  having  an  eligible  location, 
and  soil  cap&ble  of  profitable  culture,  once  settled,  to  remain  settled — to  clear  his 
land,  to  bnikl  his  house  and  barn,  to  plant  his  orchard,  and  arrange  his  garden,  and 
the  appointments  of  his  homestead,  as  he  would  his  home  for  life.  This  fixedness 
of  purpose  would  promote  and  give  character  to  all  his  plans,  expenditures  and 
labora  A  love  of  home  is  an  ennobling  and  virtuous  principle,  and  home,  to  be 
loved,  must  have  attachments,  such  as  the  enterprise,  the  taste  and  intelligence  of 
the  occupant  must  throw  around  it,  and  in  it  The  farmer  owes  it  to  himself  and 
family,  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and  the  lights  of  his  dwelling,  not  so  much  to 
accumulate  money,  or  add  acre  to  acre,  as  to  improve  the  home  that  Crod  has  given 
him.  A  model  house,  with  its  chaste  architecture,  its  well  arranged  conveniences, 
furnished  by  the  hand  of  taste  and  liberality,  surrounded  by  the  beautiful  in  art  and 
nature,  has  a  loveliness,  a  charm,  a  power  that  impresses  all  that  dwell  beneath  its 
roof  An  attractive  home  enchains  the  aflections,  refines  the  feelings,  and  im- 
proves the  heart.  What  better  investment  can  the  hard  working  farmer,  who 
manages  his  affairs  with  discretion,  make  with  his  surplus  capital,  than  to  improve 
and  beautify  his  homestead?  Will  it  pay?  Ves,  a  hundred  per  cent  A  look  at 
his  patent  to  a  thousand  acres  on  the  wide  plains  of  the  west — or  at  his  bonds  and 
mortgages,  affords  no  such  pleasure  as  to  behold  his  happy,  lovely  and  cherished 
home.  Prospective  wealth  may  ruin  his  children,  but  the  influence  of  such  a  home 
will  be  a  reformatory  and  elevating  agency,  priceless  in  value,  and  irresistible  in 
power.  I  plead  not  for  luxury,  display  and  efficiency,  but  for  real  comfort,  rational 
enjoyment,  genuine  pleasure,  which  such  a  home,  all  other  things  being  equal,  is  so 
certain  to  afford. 

4.  The  enterprising  and  successful  farmer  lives  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  Ood 
and  his  country.  His  relations  to  society  involve  the  faithful  discharge  of  many 
and  important  duties.  The  interests  of  the  State,  of  popular  education,  of  sound 
morals  and  true  religion,  have  a  pressing  demand  upon  his  liveliest  sympathies  and 
vigorous  support  The  farmers  of  the  United  Colonies  constituted  the  great  pro- 
portion of  the  heroic,  self-sacrificing  army  of  the  revolution,  that  gained  our 
glorious  independence,  and  ours  is  now,  the  high  and  holy  duty  to  preserve,  in 
unsullied  integrity,  the  blessings  thus  secured. 

In  the  estimation  of  the  immortal  Washington,  the  prosperity  and  perpetuity  of 
this  government,  rested  on  the  intelligence,  morality  and  religion  of  the  people. 
The  truth  of  his  idea  is  now  a  historic  fact  The  South  American  Republics  were 
established,  but  how  short  their  duration.    There,  the  masses  were  uneducated,  and 
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denied  the  rights  of  conscience  and  the  holy  scriptures,  and  thej  failed  to  maintain 
the  blessings  of  trae  freedom.  The  French  republic  feared  with  meteoric  splendor, 
but  soon  her  light  went  out,  in  the  dark  gloom  of  infidelity  and  irreligion.  Our 
religious  and  civil  freedom,  founded  on  the  rock,  has  remained  unshaken  for  near 
four  score  years.  The  American  Union,  ttrong^  and  yet  strengtheningj  stretching 
from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf— from  ocean  to  ocean,  is  the  monument  high  in  praise  of 
sound  morality,  general  education,  and  the  pure  principles  of  our  common  Chris- 
tianity. The  fymer  has  much  to  do  in  promoting  the  cause  of  popular  education. 
I  feel  a  profound  desire  glowing  in  my  soul,  to  press  this  subject  earnestly  upon  the 
conscience  and  hearts  of  all  that  hear  me.  Without  the  rigorous,  earnest  andper- 
severing  help  of  the  farmer,  the  commonwealth  can  never  secure  the  education  of 
the  nine  thousand  youths  of  this  county.  Not  much  over  the  half  of  tVe  youth  of 
schoolable  age  in  this  county  are  reported  as  enrolled  scholars  the  last  year.  The 
munificent  appropriation  of  the  36th  part  of  this  county,  by  the  Qeneral  Govern- 
ment for  edQcational  purposes,  and  the  early  enactments  of  the  State  Legislature, 
has  not,  and  will  not  do  the  work.  The  combined  and  well  directed  efforts  of  the 
friends  of  sound  learning,  must  secure  the  desideratum  of  a  general  and  thorough 
education.  Shall  we  educata  our  youth,  or  meet  the  consequences  of  neglect? 
Which  is  best,  taxation  for  education,  or  taxation  for  the  prevention  and  punish- 
ment of  crime?  One  or  the  other  we  must  pay.  Patriotism,  humanity  and 
religion,  tell  us  "  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he 
will  not  depart  from  it"  What  has  the  farmer  to  do  with  education  ?  What  has 
the  Miami  to  do  with  the  Ohio?  £lect  men  whose  talents  and  sympathies  are  in 
the  work  of  popular  education,  to  enact  your  school  laws.  Men  who  will  ask,  not 
how  can  we  vote  so  as  to  be  re-elected  and  promoted  in  the  party  scale,  but  how  can 
we  open  the  school  house  door,  and  edacate  every  child  in  the  State.  Educate  the 
intellect  of  the  heart— 4he  child  of  earth,  and  heir  of  immortality — the  American 
citizen,  and  the  being  whose  destiny  is  linked  like  ours,  to  the  weal  and  woe  of  that 
vast  eternity  which  lies  outstretched  beyond.  The  intellectual  and  moral  faculties, 
unfolded,  cultivated  and  directed  in  the  light  of  a  divine  text  book,  and  by  the 
skillful  hand  of  the  true  educator,  will  secure  genuine  patriots — sons  and  daughters 
that  will  bless  the  world — and  by  the  divine  blessing  accomplish  the  great  and 
glorious  mission  of  life. 

Then,  my  friends,  get  your  eye  on  the  great  subject  of  popular  education.  Build 
in  your  district  a  school  house,  such,  that  in  location,  construction  and  appur- 
tenances will  fill  your  hearts  with  laudable  pride.  Build  it  so  that  you  can  say  to 
the  stranger  or  visitor,  that  is  our  school  house.  Adopt  the  best  text  books,  and 
secure  the  best  teachers;  then  your  educational  machinery  is  in  first  rate  working 
order.  Let  every  fietrmer  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  C17  out,  this  glorious 
enterprise  takes  money,  and  here  it  is.  My  poor  neighbor  needs  such  a  school  for 
his  children ;  and  mine  is  the  privilege  to  do  my  part  in  a  system  of  education  so 
democratic,  so  American,  so  just,  and  so  effective.  Such  a  system,  that  offers  to 
every  child  the  equal  advantage  of  obtaining  a  good  education,  is  practical  and 
possible.  The  safety  and  permanency  of  our  civil  and  social  fiibric,  requires  such 
a  system  of  common  schools.  Educate  the  hand,  the  intellect,  and  the  heart  of  the 
child,  under  the  influence  of  true  science  and  an  open  Bible,  and  yon  give  him  an 
outfit  for  the  journey  of  Hie,  and  the  comforts  of  earth,  that  golden  treasures  and 
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landed  estates  can  never  provide.  Correct  moral  principles,  well  understood,  and 
embedded  deep  in  the  affections  of  the  heart,  added  to  the  high  and  noble  aspira- 
tions of  purpose,  will  be  a  rich,  safe,  and  permanent  inheritance  for  yonr  children. 
At  this  day,  when  juvenile  delinquency  so  abounds,  and  the  temptations  to  seduce 
our  youth  into  the  paths  of  the  destroyer,  so  multiplied  and  powerful,  it  is  time, 
high  time,  for  every  good  citizen  to  engage  in  the  work  of  properly  educating  the 
rising  generation.  If  your  children  receive  the  proper  training  of  the  intellect  and 
the  heart,  the  mind  developed  and  stored  with  useful  knowledge — th«  will  subdued — 
the  conscience  enlightened — ^the  affections  pure,  they  will  be  prepared  to  meet  the 
responsibilities  of  probation,  and  the  momentous  duties  of  active  life.  Such  a 
generation  will  add  dignity  and  strength  to  the  State ;  instead  of  being  fungous 
•pots  on  the  body  politic,  dead  weights,  worthless  drones  devouring  its  virals,  cor^ 
rupt  and  corrupting,  tbey  will  contribute  to  its  prosperity,  augment  its  industrial 
resources,  and  crown  the  commonwealth  with  honor  and  renown.  Let  the  district 
school,  "the  peoples'  college,"  be  highly  cherished  in  all  its  interesta.  Taxation  in 
its  support,  is  sound  policy  and  money  well  expended ;  *'an  ounce  of  preventive 
is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure."  Education  is  the  grand  preventive  of  crime,  and 
the  provider  of  virtue.  Then  let  our  purpose  be  to  educate  the  masses  in  the  school 
of  true  science,  sound  morals,  and  pure  religion ;  then  shall  we  serve  our  Qod,  our 
country,  and  the  generation  soon  to  take  our  places  in  the  grand  arena  of  life  will 
rise  and  call  yon  blessed. 

Permit  me  to  add,  that  for  our  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  an  earnest  par- 
ticipation in  the  work  of  popular  education,  we  must  educate  ourselves.  We  must 
perfect  that  which  was  commenced  in  the  log  cabin  school  house,  under  the  press- 
ing disadvantages  of  a  new  country.  Let  every  farmer,  and  every  fiirmer's  wife, 
xealously  progress  in  the  work  of  self-education.  Let  every  homestead— beautified 
with  a  well  selected  library — books  that  are  books — ^witness  our  diligence  in  reading, 
in  exploring  the  inviting  fields  of  literature  and  science.  What  are  called  the 
learned  professions,  should  not  monopolize  the  reading,  the  hard  study,  and  pro- 
gressive improvement  The  plow  handle  profiession,  the  hard  working  profession, 
should  read  and  study.  Its  responsibilities  cannot  be  fully  met,  nor  its  duties 
faithfully  discharged,  without  a  high  cultivation  of  the  moral  powers,  and  intellec- 
tual faculties  Without  the  possession  of  extensive  knowledge,  the  farmer  may 
successfully  cultivate  his  fields,  and  manage  his  farm,  but  he  looses  intellectual  . 
pleasure,  and  fails  to  attain  his  legitimate  position  in  society.  The  intelligent 
farmer  may  serve  bis  country  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  and  in  the  transaction  of 
public  business.  The  working  profession  needs  representatives  in  our  high  places ; 
and  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth  demands  that  the  educated,  the  honest,  the 
enterprising  Cincinnatua  of  the  nineteenth  century,  should  with  a  steady  hand, 
help  to  keep  the  ship  of  State  fiur  before  the  wind,  safe  and  onward  in  her 
course. 

5.  Every  farmer  should  be  the  patron  and  friend  of  sound  morals,  and  public 
virtue.  His  heart  and  hand  should  move  in  pexfect  sympathy  with  every  elevating  and 
reformatory  agency,  designed  to  bless  and  improve  our  population.  What  avails 
broad  acres  of  fertile  land,  without  an  intelligent,  virtnous,  and  industrious  popu- 
lation? What  was  the  value  of  bottom  lands  in  the  plain  of  the  Dead  Sea,  or  of 
city  krts  in  Sodom,  and  its  suburbs?    The  degradation,  the  sensuality,  the  idlenesi 
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of  the  popalation,  rend(>red  real  estate  perfectly  worthless.  Let  irreligion  and 
iratnoralitj,  indolence  and  effeminencj  gain  the  ascendency  in  onr  midst — remore 
the  sanctions,  motives  and  interests  of  revealed  religion — let  down  the  standard  of 
pnblic  morals,  and  what  would  yonr  land  be  worth  ?  Tes,  what  would  be  our  con- 
dition,  and  inevitable  destiny.  Crime  and  dt'baachery  would  paralize  and  absorb 
our  industrial  energies — the  land  would  be  filled  with  mourning,  lamentation  and 
woe — our  fair  inheritance  would  he  utterly  destroyed — ^the  sun  of  freedom  would 
set,  amid  the  darkness  of  a  hopeless,  endless  night. 

But  we  hope,  and  are  certain  of  better  things.  The  supremacy  of  wholesome 
laws  will  be  maintained — the  door  of  the  school  house  will  be  wide  open,  and  from 
the  altars  of  religion  will  go  up  a  pure  offering  to  the  giver  of  all  good,  without 
whom  nothing  is  strong,  nothing  is  safe — in  whose  hands  all  is  well  The  perma- 
nency of  our  free  institutions,  our  continued  prosperity,  the  increase  of  wealth, 
refinement,  intelligence  and  morality,  depend  upon  the  successful  operation  of  the 
causes  we  have  specified.  A  spontaneous  wheat  harvest  we  never  expect  Water 
will' never  rise  higher  than  the  fountain.  The  agricultural  population  is  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  the  republic — ^the  patriot's  hope.  It  is  for  them  to  foster  and  preserve 
that  pure  and  elevated  standard  of  morals  and  ihtelligence  that  will  enable  us  to 
out-ride  the  st«rm  that  overwhelmed  many  ancient  and  modern  nations.  What  a 
glorious  and  exalted  mission  for  the  American  agriculturist  If  pauperism,  vice 
and  crime  threaten  us,  we  hold  in  our  hands  the  reliable  antagonisms,  and  the 
certain  preventives.  Ignorance,  the  prolific  source  of  degradation  and*  violation 
of  law,  the  school  house  with  its  mighty  reformatory  and  elevating  power,  will  pre- 
vent Indolence,  loafing  in  the  grog  shop,  and  gossiping  at  the  street  corners,  is  to 
be  prevented,  or  cured,  by  diligent  attention  to  business.  Inspired  with  a  high 
regard  for  the  dignity  and  value  of  labor,  having  an  avocation  worth  following,  and 
following  it  in  earnest,  will  make  a  man  useful  and  happy.  He  will  have  no  time 
for  demoralizing  amusement  and  guilty  pleasure;  and  this  preserves  htm  from  the 
follies  and  vices  that  would  prove  his  ruin.  Onr  youth  taught  to  work,  and  to 
esteem  it  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  labor,  have  a  rich  inheritance.  They  are,  indeed, 
independent  in  the  highest  sense.  They  can,  and  will,  take  care  of  themselves. 
I  bless  God  that  we  live  on  "free  soil,"  where  we  can  teach  our  children  to  work, 
without  involving  their  degradation,  or  our  disgrace.  Our  daughters,  educated  in 
the  realities  ot  life,  willing  and  competent  to  discharge  domestic  duties,  excelling 
equally  in  the  kitchen  and  the  parlor.  Such  an  education  will  give  them  a  sound 
mind,  and  a  healthy  body — their  heatt  and  hand  will  be  a  prise,  which  none  but  the 
virtuous  and  the  worthy  can  secure.  Onr  sons,  at  home  between  the  plow  handles, 
in  the  fields  of  literature  and  science — ^scholars,  and  not  smatterers — working,  and 
not  speculative  philosophers,  will  be  men  of  business,  of  energy,  of  capacity,  and  of 
character.  Our  children  thus  educated,  will  go  forth  prepared  for  the  conflicts  of 
life ;  its  trials  will  not  depress — ^its  difficulties  will  not  discourage — ^its  smiles  will 
not  deceive  them.  Our  dearest  interests,  social,  moral  and  civil,  will  be  safe  in 
iheir  hands,  and  posterity  will  call  them  blessed.  There  are  many  elements  now  in 
operation,  with  a  strong  and  decided  tendency  to  place  a  premium,  an  exemption 
from  the  dmdgery  of  labor.  One  tells  of  its  degradation,  another  of  its  meager 
profits,  that  it  is  low  and  groveling,  unworthy  of  refined  taste  and  sparkling  genius, 
bnce,  a  rush  to  tiie  **  professions,"  to  government  offices,  and  mercantile  pursuits, 
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anything,  to  ayoid  earning  a  livelihood  by  the  sweat  of  jour  brow.  This  is  a  great 
and  growing  evil,  and  the  farmer  has  much  to  do  to  counteract  and  remove  it  His 
model  farm — ^his  premium  stock — his  happy  home,  radient  with  social  and  intellectu- 
al enjoyments,  will  work  a  reform.  Not  a  word  would  we  lisp  derogatory  of  the  toils 
and  triumphs  of  intellect,  or  of  avocations  that  do  not  involve  the  use  of  muscle. 
It  is  that  morbid  hankering  after  something  other  than  work.  That  "ignus  fataus" 
that  leads  men  to  attempt  what  God  and  duty  never  intended  they  should,  that 
we  condemn.  The  spread  of  our  commerce,  \he  increase  of  our  manufactures, 
demand  in  agriculture  a  corresponding  expansion.  The  effects  of  demand  and 
supply  will  be  felt  in  the  increased  productions  of  the  earth,  and  this  will  aid  the 
work  of  reform.  Farming  will  become  more  and  more  a  profession,  vested  with 
dignity,  emolument  and  honor.  These  annual  exhibitions  invest  industry  and 
labor,  with  interest  and  importance;  they  excite  a  spirit  of  improvement,  and 
exert  a  healthful  moral  influence,  all  combining  to  emancipate  labor  from  its  deg- 
radation, which  is  the  harbinger  of  a  brighter  and  happier  day.  Ignorance  and 
idleness  are  not  the  only  evils  that  the  farmer  is  to  oppose  and  remova  In  the  list 
of  destroyers  and  disorganizers,  threatening  our  dearest  interests,  there  are  three 
I's;  two  we  have  considered,  and  shall  close  our  remarks  with  the  third,  Intanptt- 
ance.  In  a  State,  on  whose  statute  books  may  be  found  legal  enacynents,  capable, 
when  faithfully  executed,  to  suppress  the  evil,  I  need  not  sound  in  the  ears  of  the 
farmer,  the  tocsin  of  duty — to  the  ballot  box!  to  the  ballot  box  I!  Yon  have  been 
there,  and  left  your  mark  that  carried  trembling  to  the  center  of  the  mm  bastions. 
A  law  in  advance  of  public  sentiment,  and  of  the  moral  tone  of  the  community,  is 
a  dead  letter.  The  sentiment  against  intemperance,  in  its  causes  and  evils,  that 
pervades  the  great  heart  of  Indiana^  when  waked  up  and  united,  has  the  power  to 
unloose  the  lion  of  the  law,  and  to  suppress  the  fearful  evils  of  intemperance. 

What  a  triumph  for  the  manufacturing,  mechanical  and  farming  interests  of 
Indiana,  would  be  the  complete  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic.  Not  a  drunkard 
in  the  landl  What  a  fact  I  The  very  idea  sends  a  thrill  of  joy,  of  extacy,  through  ' 
every  heart  Over  the  complete  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic,  a  shout  of  deliveiv 
ance  would  come  forth  from  the  four  thousand  homes  in  Dearborn  county.  My 
son  will. never  be  a  drunkard.  My  daughter  will  never  weep  in  the  anguish  of  soul, 
over  the  inhumanity  of  a  drunken  husband.  Jails  to  let,  tears  dried  up,  humanity 
triumphant  1  The  success  of  this  glorious  reformation  rests  upon  the  farmers  of 
Indiana.  You  are  not  a  forlorn  hope,  but  an  invincible  phalanx.  Meet  the  foe  in 
his  strongest  positions^the  manufacture,  the  traffic,  and  the  use.  Here  is  the 
Bedan,  the  Mamelon,  and  the  Malakoff  towers.  Look  over  your  waving  com  fields, 
and  vow  on  the  altars  of  temperance — take  the  law  and  use  it  carefully,  and  by 
total  abstinence,  silence  the  adversary,  and  by  the  help  of  God,  Sebastopol  is 
fallen,  is  fallen  1  and  victory  is  perched  on  the  banner  of  temperance — ^the  demon 
is  enchained — the  people  are  free. 

Farmers  of  Dearborn  county,  your  agricultural  festival  is  drawing  to  a  dose. 
Your  exhibition  has  marked  an  era  of  decided  progress.  With  your  wiv^  your 
sons  and  daughters,  you  have  nobly  done.  Grateful  for  the  past  success  of  your 
labor,  enconraged  for  the  future,  resume  your  honorable  pursuit  with  a  still  higher 
standard  of  improvement — ^toil  fi>r  yourself^  your  family,  your  country  and  year 
God.    Flowers  yet  fairer,  yet  sweeter,  will  strew  jour  path,  and  heaven  with  ap- 
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proving  smiles,  will  greet  yoiir<mward  steps.  Guided  by  the  Iftndmark  of  troth,  its 
hoij  light  will  cheer  your  ommtd  cooFse,  and  grant  yoa  at  life's  last  moment,  an 
abmndant  entrance  into  the  regions  of  love  and  joy. 


ADDRESS 


Delivered  b^ot'e   the  Hendricka   County  Agrieultural   Sotietyy 

March  1,  1854. 


BT  BBV.  W.  W.  CUBBT, 


I  have  heen  invited  to  address  yon  to4ay,  as  an  agricnhnral  society;  hnt  as 
I  am  not  a  practaoal  farmer,  yon  will  not,  of  coarse,  expect  me  to  give  yod 
instruction  in  the  practical  operations  of  farming.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  tell  yon 
how  to  till  the  soil,  harvest  crops,  or  rear  stock.  Sach  matters  mast  be  left  to 
those  better  acquainted  with  them. 

Bat  yoa  have  met  to-day  as  a  society.  In  this  is  involved  %prineiple — one  not 
pecnliar  to  farming,  and,  indeed,  whose  importance  is  bat  too  little  recognized  by 
farmers — ^a  principle  whose  recognition  and  proper  application  I  believe  to  be  of 
the  highest  importance  to  all  classes  of  commnnity ;  and  that  principle  is  ossocto- 
tian. 

This  principle  is  derived  from  two  elementary  fikcts;  and  these  are,  first,  the 
weakness  of  man  as  an  individual,  and  the  strength  of  men  united;  and  secondly, 
the  community  of  interest  amongst  men. 

But  little  reflection  is  necessary  to  see  the  proprie^  of  this  position.  We  have 
but  to  survey  the  condition  of  man,  to  trace  his  lustory  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  and  we  shall  find  him  continually  dependent  on  the  kind  offices  of  his  fel- 
lows  for  sostenance  and  comfort,  and  continually  seeking  that  aid.  Not  only  in 
infhncy  is  this  true,  but  in  manhood  also;  and  there  is  no  pursuit  in  life  in  which 
a  man  is  independent  of  others.  Farming  is  the  most  so.  Yet  the  farmer  is 
dependent  on  the  mechanic  for  the  implements  of  his  profession,  and  on  the  mer- 
chant for  at  least  a  portion  of  his  supplies.  And  in  proportion  as  a  country 
becomes  popnlated,  and  man  civilised,  does  this  dependenoe  increase  Qod  made 
us  social  beings,  and  this  mutual  dependence  is  the  means  of  developing  the  social 
nature  From  the  beginning  it  has  not  been  good  for  man  to  be  alone.  Hermitage 
is  an  unnatural,  and,  to  any  great  ezteati  an  imponible  stale  of  human  lilk 

Hence  it  is  that  we  always  find  man  living  in  society.  Even  the  rudest  and 
most  barbanms  people  combine  together  for  mutual  protection  and  assistance.  For 
this  reason  governments  are  instituted;  and  republican  governments  especially 
recognise  it  Each  one  agrees  to  submit  to  the  control  of  all,  for  the  sake  of  the 
benefits  he  derives. 

A.  ..-28. 
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Bat  thiB  principU  of  aMociation  is  valoable  not  on)j  in  governmental  sffaiiv 
but  in  all  the  induatrial  as  well  as  intellectaal  pursuits  of  Kfe.  In  union  there  i» 
strength.  No  truism  is  more  familiar,  or  more  rendily  granted  than  this.  You 
cannot  raise  a  barn,  make  a  road,  or  haul  a  sawlog,  without  learning  that  what 
one  cannot  do  at  all,  or  onlj  with  much  time  and  labor,  many  can  do  with  speed 
and  ease.  And  this  should  teach  us  not  only  that  there  is  strength  in  union,  but 
also  that  there  is  a  community  of  interest  amongst  men — that  the  principle  of 
antagonism  is  false. 

It  has  too  long  been  the  diought  of  the  world  that  the  interests  of  men  were 
hostile,  and  that  the  proper  course  of  life  was  for  every  man*  to  take  care  of  him- 
self regardless  of  others  Hence  the  motto  so  many  adopt  in  practice,  if  not  in 
theory,  "every  man  for  himself  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost;"  also,  expressed 
in  regard  to  pecuniary  affairs  in  this  form,  "get  all  you  can  and  keep  all  you 
get"  These  precepts  are  most  unrighteous  and  false.  They  breathe  a  spirit 
worthy  their  father,  the  evil  ona  Even  that  other  motto,  which  meets  with  such 
general  approbation,  "live  and  let  live,"  is  unchristian  and  wrong.  It  is  dictated 
by  a  pure  spirit  of  selfishness,  and  is  inconsistent  with  the  paternal  feelings  which 
should  subsist  betweefi  men.  The  true  motto  of  life,  that  which  meets  alike  the 
wants />f  man's  social  nature  and  the  requirements  of  a. christian  morality,  is  to 
"live  and  help  to  live."  The  true  interest  of  each  is  the  true  interest  of  a'lL 
When  this  is  learned  as  a  theory,  and  felt  as  a  spirit,  it  will  be  reduced  to  practice, 
knd  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  a  death  blow  be  given  to  selfishness. 

Glannishnesa  in  churches,  in  the  social  state,  and  in  nations,  is  the  result  of  the 
perversion  of  this  principle.  The  form  is  chosen  for  the  substance;  the  temporary 
orgi^nization  for  the  principle  it  embodies.  Our  affections  embrace  the  few  ea« 
rolladt  instead  .of  the  many  interested.  All  organizations  ought  to  be  intended  to 
advance  a  principle,  and  not  merely  to  benefit  an  individual ;  hence  to  be  based 
on  ajecogviifsd  truth,  not  a  temporary  interest. 

Now,  why  slMNild  not  this  great  principle  of  association  be  made  available  to  the 
interests  of  agricultural  science  and  art,  as  weU  as  to  other  interests  ?  Corpora- 
tions and.  societies  are  formed  to  develop  the  mineral  and  commercial  resources 
of  the  coantry,  to  edvasce  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  to  promote  mentel  and  moral 
impfiovement 

Industrial  associafeioiis  for  ntntttal  assistance  in  need,  protection  irom  oppression, 
and  iasproveflMnfe  in  skill,  are  cooBinon ;  and  certainly  agriculture  is  a  matter  of 
sufiicieait  importance  to  demand  noited  consideration  and  attention.  It  must  be 
evidiei»|  that  finrmera  may  be  benefited  by  judiciously  constituted  societies,  unless 
thej^are.more  stupid  er  more  s^fish  than  other  men.  But  this  will  not  be  admitted 
Naj)  they  are  noted  for  hospitality  and  generous  dispositions,  while  it  is  a  fact  thai 
majsy  o£  the  aftost  i»telligent  minds  of  the  land  are  fannen  and  their  son& 

StiU  it  mvst  be^adfliitted  that  farmers  generally  possess  the  least  emonnt  of 
general  infi»rmatii>ni  Mfiohaaics  are  in  advance  of  them  in  this  respect  And  yet 
farmerathave  morelflisbre  time  for  improvement  Why  then  ie  it  so?  The  great 
reason  ia^  that  they  live  raoceelono^  They  are  not  in  saeh  constant  association 
withtAbeir  fellows..  They  have  not  so  much  interchange  of  thought  and  opinion; 
anijaei^Ottheyjhave  neither  the  occasion  to  nse,  nor  the  opportunity  and  sttmeknt 
to  aoqnire  such  knowledge.    And  from  this  state  of  fact,  too,  has  resalted  tk»* 
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Tidieulbiis  error  that  fkrmers  and  farmers'  wives  need  no  education.  Tliat  if  they 
«an  calculate  the  price  of  their  produce  and  purchases,  it  is  all  sufficient-— an  error 
«o  absurd  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  tinie  to  expose  it 

The  want  of  this  mental  culture  is  of  great  disadvantage,  both  socially  and 
pecuniarily.  How  often  are  farmers  tickled  at  the  idea  of  being  called  "  the  bone 
and  sinew  of  the  country/'  by  some  political  place-hunter.  They  take  it  as  a  great 
compliment  Bot  is  it  so?  Of  what  use  is  bone  and  sinew?  Certainly  of  none 
in  itself,  though  useful  when  directed  by  brains.  And  it  is  brains  that  rules  the 
world,  of  both  matter  and  mind.  Your  horse  has  more  bone  and  sinew  thau  you, 
which  is  the  better  ? 

And  does  not  your  superiority  consist  in  your  intelligence?  No.  If  your  bones 
were  iron  and  your  sinews  leather,  for  strength,  it  would  be  of  no  use  but  as  your 
minds  directed. 

Brains,  then,  are  better  than  bone  and  sinew;  but  brains  to  be  valaable  must  be 
used.  Millions  of  money  locked  up  in  the  chest  of  the  miser  is  of  no  benefit  It 
is  useful  only  as  a  circulating  medium — only  as  it  is  used.  And  so  a  common  aze 
well  sharpened  is  of  more  practical  value  than  a  first  rate  one  dull 

The  farm  laborer  who  works  for  his  fifty  cents  a  day  may  have  as  much  brains 
as  the  member  of  Congress  who  receives  his  eight  dollars.  Why  this  difference 
then  ?  Because  the  mind  of  the  one  is  cultivated,  the  other  is  not  And  so  it  will 
ever  be,  until  farmers  seek  to  be  the  brains  of  the  country  instead  of  its  bones  and 
sinews. 

I  have  heard  persons  complain  of  these  social  and  pecuniary  differences,  assert- 
ing that  those  who  did  the  hardest  work,  that  is,  physically,  should  receive  the 
highest  wage&  But  this  is  not  so,  unless  the  hands  are  superior  to  the  head — 
dead  matter  better  than  living  mind.^  No,  the  head  directs  and  will  always  direct; 
for  such  is  the  Creator's  design.  And  if  farmers  or  other  laboring  classes  are  tired 
of  these  results,  they  mus(  put  a  stop  to  them,  not  by  abandoning  their  occupa- 
tions, but  by  improving  their  mind&  \ 

As  I  have  said,  from  the  want  of  association,  farmers  have  not  felt  the  necessity 
of  mental  cultivation  as  they  ought  But  an  improvement  is  going  on;  they  are 
becoming  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  such  culture,  not  only  as 
the  means  of  elevating  their  social  position  and  influence,  but  also  as  a  matter  of 
pecuniary  interest  They  are  finding  out  that  if  they  can  with  the  same  labor 
raise  an  equal  amount  of  produce  on  half  the  quantity  of  land,  by  improved 
means  and  modes  of  cultivation,  that  it  is  far  better  to  do  so,  because  there  is  bat 
half  the  capital  invested.  Indeed  some  few  have  already  found  out  that  their 
fathers  did  not  know  everything !  That  it  is  better  to  divide  the  meal  than  to  put 
a  stone  in  one  end  of  the  bag ! 

The  fact  that  agriculture  is  a  science  as  well  as  an  art;  that  it  reqtUrea  study  as 
well  as  labor;  that  a  man  does  not  know  all  about  it  when  he  can  plow  a  furvow 
and  cradle  grain,  is  beginning  to  be  appreciated.  Vegetation  involves  some  of  the 
most  intricate  problems  of  science,  such  as  may  be  better  solved  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  chemist  than  in  the  field  of  observation ;  and  hence  scientific  book-farming 
may  not  only  be  usefhl,  but  highly  necessary  to  the  best  results. 

Now,  as  a  means  of  intercommunication ;  of  increasing  the  extent  and  quality 
of  a^icultural  knowledge;  of  exerting  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  amulatioD,  bj 
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ezhibititig  the  best  practical  results;  of  inciting  an  interest  in  and  love  for  their 
bnsineas,  and  hastening  the  progress  of  general  improvement;  such  societies  aa 
this,  of  which  jon  are  members,  are  valuable.  And  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
are  multiplying,  the  increased  influence  they  are  exercising,  and  the  care  with 
which  they  are  fostered  by  the  State,  demonstrates  their  value ;  and  be  assured 
that  you  will  find  in  your  individual  interests  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
your  county,  and  the  general  improvement  of  the  farming  community,  a  rich  re- 
turn for  the  labors  put  forth.  The  seed  thus  sown  will  in  due  time  produce  an 
abundant  harvest. 

I  need  not,  at  this  time,  discuss  at  large  the  specific  objects  and  particular 
benefits  of  this  Society.  The  general  features  of  such  associations  already  alluded 
to  must  suffice. 

To  the  citizens  of  our  county,  and  especially  the  farmers,  I  commend  these 
*  thoughts ;  and  upon  them  would  I  urge  the  propriety,  nay  the  duty  of  becoming 
members  of  this  Society.  The  utility  and  necessity  of  association,  and  the  indi- 
vidual and  general  benefits  resulting  from  them,  have  been  mentioned.  Hence  an 
enlightened  selfishness,  no  less  than  a  generous  philanthropy,  should  urge  them  to 
the  union. 

I  anticipate,  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  disappointed,  that  at  the  close  of  tkis 
year,  our  rolls  will  exhibit  such  an  increase  of  numbers  as  will  prove  that  there  is 
in  our  community  a  just  appreciation  of  the  means  of  improvement  with  which 
we  are  so  highly  favored. 


ADDRESS 


Ddiv&rsd  before  the  Hendricks   County   Agricultural  Society^ 

mJune  7y  1854. 


BT  BEV.   B.   F.   OOLE. 


OUR  OCOOHAPBICAL  POSITION  AHD  DBSTINr. 

T.  We  occupy,  geographically,  a  northern  latitude.  This  is  favorable  to  oar 
symmetrical  development  Soutnern  latitudes,  that  is,  latitudes  within  and  south 
oJf  the  tropics,  do  not  appear  to  be  favorable  to  the  symmetry  of  the  human  form. 
Degeneracy  of  the  human  form  begins  as  we  enter  the  tropics,  and  progresses 
even  to  the  extreme  soutL 

The  Arab  shows  signs  of  a  degenerate  symmetry ;  so  also,  the  South  American 
Indian,  the  Negro,  the  Hottentot,  the  inhabitants  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  of 
Australia.    These  last  are  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  symmetry  of  form. 

The  reverse  within  prescribed  limits,  is  true  of  the  symmetrical  development  of 
kntesL    There  are  the  lion,  the  zebra,  the  gazelle,  and  the  Arabian  horse.         i 
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Sotithern  latitudes  develope  also,  in  brates,  great  sise  and  musenlar  strength. 
There  are  huge  serpen ts,  and  mammoth  qnadmpeds,  sach  as  the  tapir,  hippopo- 
tamus, rhinoceros,  and  the  elephant 

Southern  latitudes  develop  brutes,  the  northern  develop  men.  Extrefme  noHli- 
em  latitudes  present  in  the  whale,  an  exception  to  this  concInsioD,  but  do  not 
destroy  its  general  character. 

2.  We  occupy,  geographically,  a  temperate  region.  This  is  favorable  to  the 
development  of  our  energie&  Energy  does  not  characterize  the  inhabitants  of 
regions  not  temperat&  The  energetic  inhabitants  of  our  globe,  are  found  in  the 
temperate  regions,  which  embrace  Central  Asia,  Central  and  Northern  Europe,  and 
Central  North  America. 

The  inhabitants  of  Northern  Asia,  North-Eastern  Europe,  and  of  Northern 
North  America,  are  benumbed  with  the  cold  lurising  from  the  Frozen  Ocean.  Their 
struggle  is  tor  life,  and  not  for  progress  and  conquest  The  inhabitants  of  the 
tropics  are  prostrated  with  heat  Their  attention  is  directed  to  repose  and  shade 
from  the  scorching  sun.  The  Chinese  and  Hindoos  are  dreamers  and  mummies, 
rather  than  wide  aio<ik€  and  active  men.  The  inhabitants  of  Africa,  within  the 
tropics,  exhibit  life  with  no  result  indicative  of  energy.  Central  America  and 
South  America  present  the  monotonous  scene  of  a  stationary  population. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  temperate  regions  are  never  at  rest  They  have  explored 
the  earth  and  also  the  heavens  I  They  subject  the  elements  of  nature  to  their 
control !  They  are  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  governors  of  almost  the 
whole  world,  and  I  might  with  propriety  say,  that  they  are  the  farmers  of  the 
whole  world,  for  out  of  the  temperate  regions  few  farmers  can  be  found. 

What  energy  is  displaying  itself  among  us  I  Our  objects  of  enterprise  are  such' 
as  indicate  a  boundless  activity.  This  mighty  and  indomitable  energy,  is  incident- 
al to  our  origin,  and  to  our  location  as  inhabitants  of  a  temperate  region. 

3.  We  live  in  a  low  plain.  There  are  plains  of  vast  extent,  so  lofty  as  to  be 
above  the  genial  influences  adapted  to  successful  agriculture.  Such  are  the  plaitta 
of  Central  Asia,  where  agriculture  is  scarcely  known<  There  the  inhabitants  live 
a  roving  life,  following  their  herds  and  flocks,  in  search  of  pasture.  There  are 
also,  the  great  plains  of  the  table  lands  of  Soutb  Africa,  and  of  Mexico,  of  little 
agricultural  power  compared  with  neighboring  valleys. 

The  plain  in  which  we  live  is  a  low  plain.  It  is  a  valley,  in  which  for  long 
centuries  the  ocean  found  its  bed  I  Here  it  has  left  its  rich  deposits,  which  ate 
the  bans  of  our  agricultural  wealth.  It  is  a  valley  in  which  the  waters  from 
distant  moontains  and  hills  congregate  and  form  rivers  of  the  first  magnitude,  one 
of  which,  from  its  length,  depth,  and  majenty,  has  usurped  the  title  of  **  Father  of 
Waters."  This  valley  is  emphatically  ours,  and  though  in  its  boeom  are  preoiovs 
and  valuable  mineral  depomts  of  lead,  iron,  and  coal,  yet  its  most  abundant  treas- 
ure is  its  agricultural  resourcea 

4.  We  have  a  moist  climate.  In  some  countries,  though  low  and  level  plaina, 
rain  never  falls  1  This  is  true  of  the  low  plains  of  Northern  Africa.  The  clouds 
charged  with  rain,  from  the  Atlantic  and  Medtteranean  Seas,  are  either  obstructed 
by  the  mountains  of  the  coast,  or  dissipated  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  desert 
The  plains  of  Pern,  though  looking  directly  out  upon  the  Pacific,  are  never 
refreshed  with  a  shower!    The  rains  fly  from  them  with  the  trade  windi. 
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Our  valley,  omng  U>  its  geographical  poaition,  is  oontinaalljr  watered  by  easterly 
.muds  from  the  Atlantic,  and  bj  the  Aoutb-weat  winds  retaming  full  of  moistnre, 

from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Frosen  Ocean.  These  sooth-west  winds  sweep  up 
.this  valley,  and  water  its  whole  extent  Were  our  southern  «nd  eastern  borders 
».-flkirted  with  mountains,  as  is  onr  western,  then  wonld  onr  now  fraitfnl  valley  be 

comparatively  a  desert  The  moist  winds  would  be  obstructed,  and  but  little  or  no 
.  rain,  from  the  source  from  which  it  now  comes,  would  &11  upon  u&  The  U^rge 
I  Jakes  which  lie  upon  the  north  and  north-east  of  this  valley,  onr  mighty  rivers,  oar 
>aumeroos  streams,  our  vast  and  gigantic  forests  and  our  wide  spread  prairies,  all 

tell  of  the  moisture  of  our  climate.    Vegetation  claims  this  valley  as  its  domain, 

and  invites  its  inhabitants  to  the  pursuit,  and  to  the  rewards  of  agrionltnre. 

This,  then,  is  our  geographical  position :  a  low  plain,  in  a  northern  latitude,  with 
ija  temperate  region,  and  a  moist  climate. 

These  indicate  our  geographical  destiny,  which  by  nature,  is  that  of  an  agricul- 
.iural  peapic    A  destiny  in  view  of  which  we  have  no  occasion  of  complaint,  but 

are  rather  incited  to  profound  gratitude.  By  this  de»tiny,  we  are  placed  at  the 
.source  of  independence!  We  have  not  only  raough  in  our  resources  for  our  own 
.  I  maintenance,  but  enough  for  the  maintenance  of  the  world!     By  this  destiny,  we 

can  command  leisure  for  personal  and  social  improvement  No  pursuit  upon  ao 
t. extensive  a  scale,  gives  so  much  leisure  and  opportunity  for  improvement  as  agri- 

cultare.  If  we  are  disposed  to  improve,  we  have  scarcely  anything  to  prevent  our 
.progress. 

Agrioultare  offors  a  fine  field  for  mental  and  sdentifio  improvement,  and  in  this 

department  minds  of  the  highest  order  might  pn)fitably  expend  their  powers. 
.Agriculture  is  not  now  mere  toil,  but  an  ari  and  science  of  no  secondary  character. 

iWe  therefore,  shoold  conform  ourselves  to  our  destiny,  and  be  what  nature  calls 

us  to  be:  agricnlturalista  It  does  not  follow  that  each  should  be  a  practical 
Jarmer,  bot  that  eveiy  one  should  treat  fiurming  as  the  prominent  secular  interest 

0f  our  position. 
It  seems  to  be  our  natural  towu  : 

1.  To  adapt  onr  lands  to  the  climate.    This  is,  and  must  oontinue  to  be  moist, 
.and  our  lands  must  consequently,  to  a  great  extent,  be  wet    It  is  therefore  oar 

policy  to  clear  away  the  forests  which  shade  our  lands  from  the  wind  and  sun — to 
keep  our  streams  clear  from  obstruction,  that  the  waters  may  run  <^  freely — to 
.-fesort  to  artificial  drainage,  particularly  covered  ditches,  which  not  only  carry  off 
•nperfluous  water,  but  loosen  the  sub  soil,  and  act  as  condensers  of  moisture  in 
time  of  drouth.  An  incidental  effect  of  this  policy  is,  we  improve  our  health  by 
.diminishing  the  source  of  miasma,  which  occauons  our  agues  and  fevers.  By  the 
.process  of  draining  lands  now  considered  worthless  will  become  productive  and 
.valuable.  This  result  has  been  attained  by  this  process,  to  so  great  an  extent,  as 
to  render  it  no  doubtful  experiment,  bat  a  fixed  certainty. 
It  seems  to  be  onr  natnral  course; 

2.  To  ascertain  for  what  products  our  soils  are  best  fitted.  It  is  certainly  evi- 
dent from  the  different  elementary  substances,  of  which  difiRsrent  vegetation  is  com- 
posed, that  a  soil  adapted  to  the  growth  of  one  product,  may  not  be  fitted  for 
another,  and  that  soil  fitted  at  one  time  for  a  given  product  may  not  oontinue  to  be, 
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becante  of  the  ezhsnstion  of  one  or  more  of  its  constituent  elements;  it  cannot 
Inrnish  elements  which  it  does  not  possess. 

A  soil  may  also  posi^efis  elements  which  need  the  addition  of  other  elements  as  a 
etim'alns  to  their  own  development  These  thin^  must  be  ascertained  bj  chemical 
analysis,  or  hj  observation  and  inference,  otherwise  we  most  labor  at  random,  and 
subject  onrselves  to  disappointment  and  loes.    • 

It  seems  to  be  onr  natural  oonrse : 

3.  To  care  for  onr  stock.  Our  domestic  animals  are  of  foreign  origin.  This  is 
not  the  geographical  position  best  adapted  to  the  highest  development  of  the  bmte. 
The  cold  of  onr  region,  and  the  wetness  of  onr  climate,  may  both  tend  to  the  de- 
terioration of  oar  domestic  animals.  These  cannot  of  themselves  counteract  this 
tendency.  We  must  do  this  for  them,  and  make  their  condition  to  approach  as  far  as 
practicable,  to  that  in  which  uncared  for,  they  naturally  thrive  best  They  need 
not  only  suitable  feed,  bat  cleanly  attention,  warmth  from  ike  cold,  shelter  from  the 
storm,  and  a  dry  retreat  in  wet  weather. 

4  To  establish  schools  for  scientific  farming,  seems  also  to  be  our  natural  course. 
So  great  an  interest  as  agriculture,  oaght  not  to  be  prosecuted  as  unintelligent . 
labor.  A  commonwealth  such  as  ours,  could  well  afford  to  care  for  agricultural 
education.  We  owe  this  obligation  to  our  children,  that  the  pursuit  ishich  most  of 
them  must  follow,  and  in  which  all  are  interested,  should  be  not  laborious  only,  but 
intelligent,  attractive,  and  profitable.  It  would  be  to  our  honor  as  a  State  devoted 
to  agriculture,  to  provide  by  public  endowment,  an  Agricultural  InsUtuthn  of  the 
first  order,  to  which  our  youth  might  have  free  access,  and  from  which  they  might 
carry  away  that  mental  di8ci{)line  and  scientific  information,  which  may  make  agri- 
culture  what  it  ought  to  be :  the  chosen  purndt  of  the  world. 


ADDRESS 


Ddivwed  hefore  the  ffmdmcks  Oounty  Agricultural   SooUty^ 
December  20,  1856. 


BY  BEV.   G.    8.    BUB6KEB. 


By  the  solicitation  of  your  secretary,  I  appear  before  you  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  some  remarks  for  your  consideration,  on  the  very  laudable  and  important 
subject  of  agriculture, — a  subject  very  interesting  to  the  fiirmer,  and  peculiarly 
important  to  the  interests  of  our  nation.  State  and  county,  and  I  can  but  regret 
that  you  have  not  been  more  happy  in  the  selection  of  a  speaker.  Indeed  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  man  whofte  business  it  is  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  to  watch  over  the 
spiritual  interests  of  men,  onght  not  to  have  been  invited  to  address  fii^mers  on 
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their  pecaliMr  pursuits.  Ererj  trade  and  parsuit  of  life  should  be  adrocated  and 
taught  practically,  by  its  own  folIowerSf  and  every  man  should  not  only  inquire  into 
the  peculiarities  of  his  own  pursuit,  but  should  strive  to  become  a  teacher  and  a 
master. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  mean  that  I  feel  no  interest  in  the  farming^ 
enterprise,  far  from  it,  as  a  citi^n  of  Indiana,  I  feel  it  not  only  my  right,  but  my 
duty,  to  be  in  sympathy  with  ihis  and  every  other  good  enterprise  ot  the  State. 

The  man  who  feels  no  interest  in  agriculture,  is  certainly  in  want  of  sympathy 
for  the  human  race,  and  regards  not  their  comfort  and  happiness.  Be  indifferent 
to  the  laying  of  this  corner-stone  of  oar  country's  greatnecs !  Why,  gentlemen,  I 
would  almost  as  soon  be  indifferent  to  the  genial  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  showers 
or  purifying  elements  of  the  atmosphere.  No,  my  fellow  citizens,  I  rejoice  in  your 
organization  of  an  Agriculturul  Society  in  Hendricks  County,  and  it  is  because 
of  the  sympathy  and  high  regard  I  have  for  your  enterprise,  that  I  appear  before 
you  humbly  though  honestly,  to  advocate  its  cause,  and  promote  its  interest  by 
endeavoring  to  make  such  remarks  as  may  tend  more  fully  to  enlist  your  feelings, 
and  increase  your  energies. 

With  regard  to  f^he  importance  of  a  well  regulated,  scientific  system  of  agrieul- 
ture,  there  can  be  no  doubt  by  any  individual  who  has  given  it  a  moment's  inve^i- 
gation.  It  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  denied,  that  the ybrm^r's  interest  will  always 
be  regarded  as  the  basis  of  our  nation's  pro^)erity.  He  is,  emphatically,  in  this 
respect,  the  first  link  of  a  chain  which  draws  afler  it  all  the  parts  with  which  it  is 
essentially  connected,  and  in  proportion  to  the  prosperity  of  this  interest  will  be 
the  prosperity  of  all  other  interests  of  our  country. 

Now  it  is  a  truth  universallj  admitted,  that  the  sustenance  and  apparel  of  all 
mankind  are  derived  from  the  earth  and  the  waters  of  the  eartL  And  the  very 
small  portion  which  is  derived  from  the  waters  by  fishing,  makes  it  a  self  evident 
truth  that  the  cultivation  pf  the  soil  is  the  paramount  interest  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth.  And  it  is  true  that  whatever  trade  or  profession  those  may  follow 
who  do  not  cultivate  the  soil,  they  are  fed  aud  clothed  by  its  productions.  £ven 
commerce  itself,  the  self-styled  Grod  of  our  nation,  however  useful  and  beneficial  to  . 
man,  and  however  largely  she  may  contribute  to  our  wealth,  would  dwindle  down, 
yea,  entirely  cease,  were  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  neglected.  Without  the  aid  of 
bread  and  clothing,  supplied  by  husbandry,  every  other  enterprise  must  stop 

Let  us  look  at  the  matter.  The  fields  of  the  farmer  supply  the  cotton  and  the 
wool,  the  flax  and  the  hemp,  and  the  cocoons  for  silk,  and  these  with  other  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth,  give  life  and  energy  to  our  manufacturing  interests,  while 
the  grain,  meat,  kc,  furnished  by  the  farmer,  are  their  principal  sustenance. 
Without  the  supplies  furnished  by  the  loom  and  other  mechanical  productions,  com- 
merce could  not  exist  I  repeat  it:  That  manufactures  and  commerce  depend 
upon  the  productions  of  the  soil  for  their  continuance !  Destroy  the  lattet  and 
you  take  away  the  existence  of  the  former ! 

The  earth  is  our  mother,  on  whose  lap  we  all  repose,  and  by  whom  all  our  inte- 
rests are  nourished.  A  calling  so  highly  honorable  and  important,  i%  worthy  of 
being  brought  to  the  highest  perfection,  to  be  understood  thoroughly  by  all  who 
engage  in  it  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  fact  A  large  proportion  of 
the  farmers  of  this  country  are  ignorant  of  the  best  means  of  deriving  profit  and 
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pleasure  from  their  rocation.  But  I  rejoice  in  the  hope  thai  a  better  day  is  dawn- 
iDg  in  this  respect  The  farmers  are  beginaing  to  learo  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  is  a  science,  as  well  as  anj  of  the  professions.  A  science  almost  boundless  in 
eictent,  and  endless  in  improvement — a  science  from  which  all  eartblj  enjoyments 
are  derived,  and  ftej  begin  to  think  it  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  it  should 
have  been  so  long  neglected. 

When  this  western  country  was  first  settled,  the  farmers  found  the  soil  so  much 
superior  in  fertility  to  that  from  which  they  emigrated,  and  the  game  abounded  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  half  **  hunUr's  life"  produced  abundance  of  food  with  very 
little  tilldge,  and  the  thought  that  "what  now  is  would  likely  continue,"  naturally 
produced  indolence  and  carelessness.  But  necessity  gives  rise  to  industiy  and 
invention,  and  the  minds  of  farmers  are  awakening  to  a  better  state  of  things. 
The  old  fo^ry  notion  that  formerly  prevailed,  that  farmmg  and  ignoronee  are  twin 
aisters,  is  now  regarded  as  behind  the  timas.  Fanners  begin  to  realise  that  their 
sons  intended  for  agriculture,  should.be  as  well  educated  as  those  intended  for  the 
professions,  for  they  see  that  the  most  successful  farmer  is  not  the  one  who  does 
the  greatest  amount  of  labor,  but  the  one  who  unites  the  labor  of  the  hands  with 
that  of  the  brain. 

Why  is  there  such  vast  difference  in  the  prosperity  of  farmers  of  apparently  the 
same  industrious  habits  ?  The  one  becomes  wealthy,  while  the  other  with  all  his  toil 
becomes  poor,  or  remains.in  statu  quo  I  The  reason  is  obvious:  the  former  works 
**  head  work,"  the  latter  does  not  He  plows,  sows,  and  breeds  stock  juat  as  his 
fiiithers  for  generations  Ji)efore  him  have  done.  He  reads  no  agricultural  publica- 
tions, and  knows  nothing  of  the  machinery  and  new  modes  of  tillage,  and  im|)roved 
stock,  which,  within  a  few  years,  have  rendered  agriculture  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
business. 

Farmers  need  intellect  as  well  as  any  other  class  of  men.  In  the  emvnals  there 
is  no  improvement  Their  instinct  admits  of  none.  The  woodchuck  digs  its  hole, 
the  bee  makes  its  honey,  and  the  swallow  builds  its  nest,  just  as  they  did  before 
the  flood.  Now  if  God  had  intended  man  to  have  remained  where  he  placed  him; 
he  would  not  have  given  him  a  reason  which  is  capable  of  choosing  the  best,  and 
making  his  condition  anything  he  may  desire. 

Let  farmers  then  live  like  rational  beings.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
condemn  themselves  to  a  life  of  toil  and  drudgery.  Let  them  study  the  science  of 
tbeir  profession.  The  character  of  the  soil,  the  best  means  of  enriching  it,  and 
the  agreement  each  kind  of  soil  has  with  each  kind  of  grain  or  seed,  Ac.  Let 
them  take  agricultural  papers,  and  read  agricultural  books,  and  they  will  be  well 
compensated  for  their  study  and  expense.  Let  them  profit  from  the  example  of 
those  whose  farms  are  the  best  cultivated,  stock  the  best  blooded,  houses  the  best 
furnished,  liabilities  the  best  filled,  and  families  best  educated,  and  they  will  find 
that  such  do  not  succeed  as  much  by  the  labor  of  the  hands  as  that  of  the  mind. 

I  am  not  a  farmer,  yet  I  venture  the  assertion,  that  an  average  of  eight  or  ten 
hours  per  day  for  five  days  in  the  week,  is  all  any  farmer  need  labor,  except  s6me 
seasons  of  the  year  perhaps,  may  require  a  little  extra,  but  the  average  should  not 
be  more.  And  if  this  position  be  true,  you  can  have  from  twenty-two  to  thirty-six 
hours  every  week  for  the  study  of  your  profession.  And  this  is  emphatically 
necessapy,  for  with  all  the  improvements  and  advancements  of  our  best  farmers, 
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tlie  paragons  of  the  profewionf  thej  are  all  as  yet  behind  the  times.  They  have 
scarcely  entertained  one  proper  idea  of  what  they  can  do  in  raising  crops,  with 
their  heaven  favored  soil.  The  idea  of  a  farmer's  being  satisfied  with  raising  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  bushels  of  wheat,  forty  to  fifty  of  oats,  and^from  fifty  to  sixty 
bashels  of  corn  from  the  acre,  is  all  entirely  wrong.  Yon  may  think  me  enthasi- 
astic,  but  I  venture  the  assertion,  that  with  the  present  rates  of  improvement,  in 
ten  years  hence,  my  opinion  will  be  sustained  by  every  progressive  farmer  in  the 
country. 

The  Savior  spoke  a  parable,  on  a  certain  occasion,  as  yon  remember,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  sower  that^ent  out  to  sow,  and  in  that  parable  he  makes  this  declar- 
ation :  ^'  That  Ihe  seed  which  fell  upon  good  ground  brought  forth,  some  thirty, 
some  sixty,  and  some  an  hundred  fold"  Now  Jesus  Christ  was  a  candid  teacher; 
he  never  said  anything  but  what  was  true,  and  although  in  this  parable  be  was 
imparting  a  nmral  lesson,  yet  that  lesion  was  based  upon  the  prod  actions  of  the 
soil,  and  the  fact  that  he  made  the  basis  fifly,  sixty,  and  an  hundred  fold,  is  con- 
clusive evidence  that  it  was  but  a  fair  representation  of  the  crops  of  Palestine. 

If  their  soil  was  capable  of  bearing  such  a  crop,  yours  is;  for  a  better  soil  than 
the  Stare  of  Indiana  has,  or,  with  proper  culture  might  have,  cannot  be  found  in 
the  world.  Hence,  I  remark,  that  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  fifteen,  twenty, 
and  thirty  fold,  it  is  your  right,  by  proper  culture  to  look  for  the  fall  measure  of 
the  sayings  of  Christ  upon  this  subject 

Now,  if  this  position  be  correct,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  fair  conclusion,  that 
the  farmers  of  Indiana,  by  proper  management,  may  increase  their  average  yield 
of  crops  at  least  one  hnhdred  per  cent. ;  and  the  State  will  sustain  double  the 
population  she  now  does,  or,  in  efiect,  will  double  the  number  of  acres  of  land  On 
our  poor  Soil  a  still  greater  increase  may  be  obtained.  And  when  we  do  this, 
ikrming  will  raise  in  the  scale  of  reputation  and  honor  at  least  one  hundred  per 
cent 

The  occupation  of  the  farmer  has  been  too  much  underrated,  and  many  parents 
have  made  sad  mistakes  in  educating  their  sons  for  the  learned  professions,  think- 
ing thereby  to  elevate  their  rank  in  society.  This  is  all  wrong!  Were  I  called 
upon  for  advice  upon  this  point,  to  the  young  man  who  is  about  to  select  a  business 
for  life,  I  wonld  say,  apply  yourself  to  sgricuiture ;  for  in  no  station  can  you  ac- 
quire more  glory  and  honor  than  in  being  a  perfect  master  in  this  business. 

George  Washington,  himself,  the  father  of  our  country,  was  a  farmer,  and  one 
of  the  best  in  the  United  Statea  Cincinnatus  was  called  from  the  plow  to  the 
dietat4>rship  of  Rome,  and  did  not  consider  himself  honored  very  much  at  that  I 
King  David  was  a  shepherd.  Indeed  there  is  no  calling  in  life  so  favorable  to 
popularity  and  wealth  as  that  of  the  inUlUgent  farmer.  And  above  all  other  con- 
siderations, it  is  peculiarly  the  promoter  of  health  and  vigor — a  boon  worth  more 
than  all  others— for  without  this,  whatever  your  position  in  society  may  be,  you 
cannot  be  happy. 

'  Now  how,  I  ask,  is  the  farming  interest  to  be  brought  to  a  proper  standard,  and 
placed  upon  an  equality  with  other  professions?  Evidently  not  by  the  old  system 
of  fostering  ignorance.  Bat  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  laudable  purpose  we 
want  knowledge,  general  knowledge  and  enterprise.  For  want  of  these,  experi- 
ments sometimes  prove  disastrous,  tending  to  individual  losses.     But  when  >the 
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sre  searching  for  valuable  troths,  and  confpre|rating  together  on  proper 
occasions,  as  you  have  done  to  day,  and  do  at  your  annual  fairs,  to  enrich  each 
other's  minds  by  consultation,  all  will  be  benefited  by  the  discoveries  of  each;  and 
none  will  be  made  less  wise,  or  less  wealthy,  by  his  contribution  to  the  general 
stock.  For  by  letting  mind  come  in  contact  with  mind,  light  will  be  emitted,  and 
the  result  most  be  improvement  in  the  object  desired. 

And  it  is  upon  this  principle  that  I  assure  you  of  my  sympathy  in  your  agricnl- 
toral  association.  I  look  upon  agricultural  societies  as  better  calculated  to  improve 
the  farming  interests  than  any  other  associations.  By  these  societies  yon  excite 
emulation,  and  bring  into  active  employment  the  minds  of  most  of  their  mem- 
bers; and  when  di£Perent  minds  are  at  the  same  time  searching  for  truths 
connected  with  any  subject  susceptible  of  improvement,  the  result  must  be  bene- 
ficial. 

Permit  me,  then,  in  conclusion,  to  express  the  hope  that  you  will  take  a  deep 
interest  in  this  Society,  and  that  you  will  cherish  and  act  upon  the  principle  that 
"in  anion  there  is  strength."  Acting  upon  that  principle,  you  will  be  well  remu- 
nerated for  all  your  labor  and  study.  You  will  build  up  a  farming  community  in 
Hendricks  county,  that  for  wealth  and  happiness  will  not  be  excelled  by  any  other 
in  the  State.  You  have  already  some  of  the  best  stock,  not  only  in  the  State  but 
in  the  United  States;  and  all  yoo  have  to  do  is  to  keep  advancing  and  improving 
correspondent  with  the  age  in  which  you  live,  and  victory  is  yours 


ADDRESS 

Ddiv&red   before  the   Choen    County  AgricultuTdl  Society^ 
October  Uh,  1855. 

BY  nOK.  W.  M.  VBANKLIK. 


In  an  individual  enterprise,  individual  effort  properly  directed,  will  generally 
fncceed  in  procuring  the  desirable  object;  but  in  moral  reforms,  social  regulations, 
legal  amendments,  and  scientific  and  public  improvements,  where  society  is 
interested  and  to  be  deeply  affected,  something  more  than  indiridual  effort  is  re' 
quired,*  in  order  to  obtain  complete  ituccess. 

Society  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places  where  there  were  a  unity  of  principle  and 
interest,  in  order  to  produce  any  great  result,  requires  a  unity  of  action.  The 
maxim  that  ^'in  unity  there  is  strength,"  is  so  well  established,  and  so  fully  demon- 
strated by  all  the  various  regulation*)  and  enterprises  thraughont  civilization,  that 
BO  man  who  hiis  at  heart  the  interest,  prosperity  and  welfare  of  any  great  public 
improvement,  will  hesitate  for  a  moment,  to  make  an  effort  for  unity  of  action 
among  all  its  friends. 
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This  being  a  general  principle,  and  tacitly  admitted,  if  not  generally  nnderstood 
by  all  persons,  why  is  there  not  a  more  thorough  effort  to  produce  a  more  efficient 
unity  of  action  among  all  the  friends  of  agricnltural  improvement  ?  6ure1y  this 
want  of  energy  and  action  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  our  citizens  who  are  deeply 
interested  in  agricnltural  progress,  cannot  arise  from  want  of  importance  in  the 
object  It  is  the  nursery  by  which  all  other  pursuits  are  brought  into  existence, 
nourished,  cherished  and  reared  into  honorable  and  opulent  pursuits  of  life.  When 
the  great  agricultural  interests  of  the  country  flourish,  commerce  widens  and 
extends  her  sails  throughout  every  clime  and  country,  manufacturers  increase  and 
enlarge  their  operations,  mechanics  are  invigorated  with  the  pleasant  realization 
and  bright  prospect  of  a  full  compensation  for  their,  scientific  toil,  and  the  pro- 
fessional man  eagerly  enters  into  active  life,  with  a  vitality  and  energy  that  betokens 
a  renewed  skill  and  attention  to  business,  that  will  seldom  fail  yielding  a  handsonae 
income.  But  when  the  great  agricultural  interests  of  the  country  languish,  and 
their  products  fail,  commerce  dwindles  and  sinks  into  insignificance,  manufacturers 
contract  their  business  and  discharge  their  operatives,  mechanics  are  thrown  out  of 
employment,  and  the  professional  man  suspends.operationa  And  thus  the  progress 
and  prosperity  of  the  whole  country  to  some  extent,  are  made  to  depend  upon  the 
success  of  agricultural  pnrsuita     Agriculture  is  the  mother  of  all  other  pursuits. 

When,  then',  we  have  the  improvement  of  the  most  important  branch  of  in- 
dustrial life  as  the  object  of  our  organization,  ought  there  not  to  be  among  all 
persons  (for  all  are  directly  or  indirectly  interested,)  a  corresponding  effort  for  the 
progress  and  future  prosperity  of  our  society  ? 

However  true  it  may  be,  that  the  subject  which  has  called  forth  our  present 
meeting  is  the  strongest  in  necessity,  highest  in  usefulness,  pleasant  and  healthful 
in  its  independent  prosecution — ^yet  it  is,  and  always  has  been  the  most  neglected. 
A  systematic  course  of  training  has  ever  been  considered  necsssary,  to  prepare 
the  young  beginner  to  practice  successfully  any  of  the  commercial,  manufacturing, 
mechanical  or  professional  pursuits,  while  the  simplest  practical  experience  has 
been  thought  entirely  suflScient  to  entitle  the  laborer  to  the  highest  wages  in  agri- 
cultural employment  And  while  the  manufacturers  and  mechanics  are  making 
their  utmost  efforts  to  improve  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  productions,  in 
order  to  realize  the  greatest  profits,  the  farmer  is  comparatively  speaking  content 
to  move  in  the  old  beaten  track  of  his  forefathers,  depending  on  the  season  and  a 
beneficent  Providence  for  a  plentiful  crop. 

In  this  age  of  progress  and  impr6vement  it  is  strange  to  contemplate  so  many 
of  the  ancient  manners,  customs  and  implements  of  husbandry  being  yet  used 
and  practiced  by  our  farmers,  which  at  their  introduction,  none  thought  of  being 
anything  more  than  mere  make  shifts.  But  by  the  aid  of  agricultural  societies^ 
agricultural  publications,  and  an  enquiring  and  investigating  spirit  of  public  opin- 
ion, these  relics  of  barbarism  are  fast  being  dispelled,  and  the  beautiful  and  useful 
improvements  of  science,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  civilization  are  contin- 
ually taking  their  places.  The  idea  was  once  current  that  because  our  fathers 
raised  plenty,  and  a  little  to  spare,  therefore  we  should  not  try  to  do  anything 
more,  is  beginning  to  be  forgottcL,  and  a  commendable  spirit  of  emulation  in  ea<^ 
to  excel  his  neighbor  in  improvements,  in  crops  and  profits  is  being  instilled  and 
diffused  throughout  community. 
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And  although  much  is  being  done  in  the  w&j  of  improving  the  condition  of 
agricultnristSf  there  remains  much  more  to  be  done  before  agriculture  assumes 
that  high  position  in  society  as  a  science,  to  which  it  is  justlj  entitled.  And 
although  many  of  our  farmers  are  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  for  a  few  years 
previous — save  last — have  reaped  a  rich  harvest;  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  vast  surplus  which  has  been  raised  in  this  country  has  originated  much 
more  from  the  over  productiveness  of  our  alluvial  soil  than  the  sciendfic  manner  * 
of  its  cultivation.  For  doubless  there  are  some  manifest  deficiencies  in  our  man- 
ner of  cultivation  as  occasionally  practiced.  Some  never  plant  until  seed-time  is 
over ;  others  plant  in  time,  but  through  idleness,  neglect  or  mismanagement,  suffer 
the  weeds  and  grass  to  spring  up  almost  unmolested  until  they  have  choked  and 
smothered  their  grain  to  death  long  before  the  time  for  its  maturity,  and  then  at 
harvest  time  are  left  to  wonder  and  complain  that  they  have  not  as  good  a  crop  as 
their  more  frugal  and  industrious  neighbor;  while  others  a  little  more  extravagant 
in  their  notion,  go  to  work  on  the  system  of  overcropping  themselves ;  that  is,  put 
in  more  land  (I  should  have  said,  attempt  to  put  in  more  land)  than  they  are  able 
to  cultivate.  There  are  many  instances  in  which  much  greater  profits  could  be 
realized,  by  an  attempt  at  not  cultivating  so  much  land.  What  is  worth  doing, 
is  worth  doing  well,  and  no  man  should  undertake  more  than  he  could  well  do. 

But  very  few  of  even  our  more  wealthy  farmers  pay  that  strict  attention  that 
would  be  desirable,  to  thorough  cultivation.  Even  tJie  subsoil  ploughs  and  the 
various  machines  for  planting  and  sowing  grain  and  harvesting  it  when  ripe,  are 
looked  upon  by  many  of  our  farmers  as  mere  machines  of  skill,  ingenuity  and 
curiosity  not  to  be  used  in^farming.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  them  would 
find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  these 
machines,  and  more  particularly  with  the  subsoil  plow,  and  introduce  it  to  their 
snbsoil,  and  instead  of  barely  scratching  over  the  ground  so  as  to  tear  down  the 
growing  vegetation,  and  break  up  loose  soil  only  sufficient  to  cover  their  grain, 
plow  deep  and  thoroughly  pulverize  the  subsoil,  then  their  grain  when  it  germin- 
ates would  have  an  opportunity  to  take  root  and  grow  perhaps  as  fast  as  the  weeds 
and  grass.  The  practice  of  subsoil  plowing  has  fully  demonstrated  that  it  enables 
grain  to  stand  much  better,  both  wet  and  dry  weather — in  wet  weather  it  enables 
the  water  to  sink  and  leave  the  surface  dry,  and  in  dry  weather  it  enables  the 
roots  to  grow  deep  and  draw  moisture  from  beneath.  Another  advantage  to  corn 
in  dry  weather  is  to  keep  the  ground  thoroughly  {^wed.  It  opens  up  the  soil  and 
enables  it  to  absorb  moistare  from  the  air  during  the  night,  to  assist  in  keeping 
the  stalk  alive  daring  the  day. 

But  the  great  deficiency  in  oar  system  of  farming  is,  that  we  have  devoted  too 
mnch  time  and  attention  to  the  raising  of  grains,  and  not  enough  to  grasses. 

The  pioneers  who  first  settled  in  this  country  and  broke  the  forest,  must  have 
eonduded  that  oar  lands  were  inexhaustible,  and  some  of  them  have  practiced 
upon  the  plan  that  they  could  always  take  from  the  soil  and  never  return  anything 
to  it,  and  they  would  have  enoogh  for  all  time  to  come.  Hence  they  commence 
by  clearing  off  a  few  acres  of  their  best  land,  and  put  it  in  corn  annually  from  the 
time  whereof  the  memory  of  their  oldest  children  runneth  not  to  the  contrary, 
until  they  have  corned  and  hogged  it  to  death  before  they  thought  of  enlarging 
the  boundary  of  their  field— some  of  oar  low  White  River  bottoms  can  probably 
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Stand  this  for  several  years  yet  to  come,  bot  oar  high  bottoms  and  uplands  cer- 
tainly cannot,  for  many  of  the  old  fields  begin  to  show  very  marked  manifestations 
of  hogs  and  corn.  Such  a  system  of  farming  would  have  long  since  ruined  many 
portions  of  the  country,  and  but  for  the  inexhaustible  productiveness  of  the  soil 
we  would  undoubtedly  long  ere  this  time  have  experienced  its  ruinous  and  direfol 
consequences. 

.  It  would  look  much  more  like  scientific  agriculture,  to  see  our  farmers  when  they 
have  cleared  what  land  tbey  design  for  cultivation,  manage  it  in  such  away  as  to 
annually  return  to  the  soil  as  much  and  even  more  than  they  take  from  it,  and 
improve  instead  of  impoverish  their  lands.  Rotation  in  crops  is  almost  the  only 
remedy  as  yet  adopted  by  a  number  of  our  farmers.  If  they  would  fence  in  all 
the  ground  they  owned  (for  none  of  them  ought  to  own  more  land  than  they  have 
use  for  being  fenced)  cut  down  the  s^bbery  and  worthless  timber,  and  sow  the 
woodlands  in  grass  they  would  be  worth  nearly  as  much  to  them  as  the  lands  cultiva- 
ted in  grains,  and  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  raising  so  much  grain,  their  pastures 
being  amply  sufficient  to  keep  their  stock  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  and 
their  woodlands  which  are  now  useless,  yielding  nothing  bnt  a  heavy  tax  to  their 
owners,  would  with  little  labor  or  cost  after  their  preparation,  yield  a  considerable 
profit 

And  our  farmers  generally  would  do  well  to  give  more  attention  to  providing 
good  barns  and  sheds  for  their  stock.  Many  of  them  would  in  a  few  years  gain 
enough  by  saving  all  their  provender  and  the  improvement  of  their  stock  to  pay 
the  entire  expenses  of  the  necessary  buildings. 

When  the  farmer  has  got  his  lands  arranged  to  suit  him,  his  orchard,  garden  and 
yard  suited  to  his  taste,  and  his  out  buildings  and  dwelling  ornamented  to  his 
fancy,  the  next  most  important  inquiry  is,  how  shall  the  &rm  be  stocked  ?  Shall 
he  retain  upon  it  the  unprofitable  and  old  sembby  breeds  of  different  animals, 
or  will  he  look  around  and  try  to  make  some  improvement  by  the  introduction  of 
some  new  species  of  fine* stock  on  his  farm?  He  will  soon  discover  that  it  costs 
very  near  as  much  to  keep  and  prepare  for  market  his  scrubby  breeds  as  it  would 
for  the  same  number  of  finer  stock,  and  that  there  weald  be  considerable  difference 
•  in  the  profits,  which  he  would  realize. 

The  farmers  of  our  county  generally,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  far  behind 
those  of  some  of  oar  sister  counties  in  the  qaantity  and  quality  of  their  stock. 
True,  we  have  made  great  improvements  in  the  qaality  of  some  classes  of  stock, 
and  that  onr  exhibitions  in  this  branch  of  agricaitnre  have  been  quite  creditable 
and  praiseworthy.  Yet  there  ought  to  be  more  competitors  for  premiums,  aad 
there  ought  to  be  more  general  distribution  of  fine  stock  among  the  farmers 
throughout  the  county.  I  am  aware  this  caa  only  be  done  by  a  few  of  our  farm- 
ers, who  are  able  and  willing  to  bear  the  expense  of  first  introdnctng  them,  and 
by  care  and  attention  increaaiag  their  number  so  as  to  distribute  them  among 
their  neighbors. 

In  a  number  of  the  counties  of  this  State  a  few  of  the  more  wealthy  and  enter- 
prising farmers  have  an  organisation  for  the  purpose  of  importing  and  raising 
fine  stock,  which  is  perhaps  the  meet  efficient  arrangement  for  that  purpose  that 
can  be  devised,  and  which  would  if  properly  managed,  redound  to  the  profit  of 
the  shareholders,  and  by  the  crosses  and  sales  which  in  a  few  years  would  be  made 
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they  would  enter  inrto  the  common  nae  and  ownership  of  commanitj;  the  whole  stock 
of  the  countrj  would  be  improved,  and  the  beneficial  resalts  of  which  wonld  appear 
for  years  to  come. 

As  the  object  of  our  society  is  agricoltnral  improvement,  no  well  wisher  of  the 
eoantry  ought  to  object  or  refuse  to  aid  us,  on  the  plea  that  those  of  our  farmers 
who  have  been  at  the  extra  expense  and  trouble  of  importing  and  raising  superior 
stock  will  receive  the  greater  portion  of  the  premiums,  when  he  considers  that  all 
such  labor  and  outlay  will  finally  result  in  good  to  all,  by  the  general  improvement 
of  the  quality  of  stock  throughout  the  country.  And  the  same  may  be  said  hi 
regard  to  those  who  receive  premiums  on  different  grains  and  other  vegetable 
productions. .  And  certainly  no  sane  man  wonld  object  to  a  generous  emnla* 
tion  in  the  mechanical  ingenuity,  and  a  reasonable  memento  to  the  successfiil 
competitor  for  merit  and  skill  in  that  branch  of  useful  indnstry. 

I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  on  what  may  be  called  educational  agricnlturei  By 
this  I  do  not  mean  that  every  farmer  should  have  a  general  education,  however 
pleasant  that  might  be,  and  necessary  to  the  transaction  of  his  ordinary  business — 
but  1  mean  this,  that  every  man  ought'  to  be  able  to  appropriate  to  his  use  the 
beneficial  improvements  and  experience  of  others.  He  who  desires  to  know  noth- 
ing more  of  practical  farming  than  what  he  can  learn  from  his  own  personal 
experience  is  sure  to  Uve  and  die  a  poor  farmer.  The  day  certainly  has  long  since 
passed  away  when  it  could  be  said,  that  if  a  man  was  not  good  for  anything  else, 
he  wonkl  yet  make  a  good  farmer.  Men  never  were,  and  never  will  be  good  scien- 
tific farmers  \}j,  nature.  There  are  a  great  many  things  about  this  science  as 
wril  as  any  other,  which  must  be  learned  before  they  can  be  practiced  with  entire 
success.  And  although  many  condemn  what  they  are  pleased  to' term  book  farm* 
ingi  yet  they  are  almost  daily  practicing  upon  some  of  the  principles  and  relying 
upon  some  of  the  sources  of  educational  farming,  they  are  continually  learning 
and  following  the  advice  and  experience  of  some  of  their  neighbors;  and  I  would 
like  to  know  how  much  more  thai  experienee  and  advice  coming  from  a  neighbor 
is  worth  than  if  read  in  and  learned  from  a  book.  Doubtless  his  neighbor  if  a 
good  scientific  and  practical  farmer,  oriirinally  learned  a  good  portion  of  his  agri 
cultural  knowledge  from  the  different  publications.  Then  why  not  each  farmer  for 
himself  patronize,  study  and  investigate  the  different  agricultural  publications' and 
improvements  ?  and  not  be  like  the  ^eech  upon  the  body  politic,  always  extracting, 
and  never  imparting  anything  in  return.  And  would  these  opposers  of  book  farm- 
ing act  the  part  of  the  working  bee  and  not  the  drone,  they  could  soon  be  their 
scientific  neighbor's  equal  in  intelligence,  and  occasionally  contribute  to  the  gen- 
eral stoek  of  agricultural  knowledge. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  maa  who  never  takes  or  reads  an  agricultural  publication, 
never  becomes  a  member  of  an  agricultural  organization,  never  attends  their  ex- 
hibitions, and  never  pays  any  attention  to  the  many  useful  improvements  in  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  ever  to  practice  educational  and  scientific  farming. 

Before  closing  these  remarks  we  can  but  congratulate  those  of  the  fairer  sex  who 
have  honored  us  with  their  presence.  Ladies,  we  thank  you  for  the  interest  you 
hwn  manifested  in  this  our- great  and  mutual  cause.  No  person  can  look  around 
aadaxamane -the  various  articles  here  on  exhibition  without  discovering  at  once 
the  beautiful  specimeiis  •  of  your  own  handiwork.    '*  The  thought  has  often  im*^ 
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pressed  me  that  if  there  is  one  spot  on  earth  more  congenial  than  all  others  to  the 
modesti  intelligent  and  assaming  spirit  of  woman,  that  spot  is  the  hnmble  cottage 
of  the  agriculturist."  Ladies,  we  earnestly  solicit  a  continuance  of  your  co  opera- 
tion. We  need  the  encouragement  of  your  presence  and  participation.  We  feel 
the  smiles  of  your  approbation,  and  know  that  our  cause  is  just  when  supported  by 
your  influence.  ^ 

Gentlemen,  I  cannot  conclnde  withont  impressing  on  your  attention  the  impor- 
tance of  a  full  and  efficient  e£fort  in  behalf  of  our  society.  And  as  an  incentive 
.  to  action,  I  would  suggest,  that  as  many  of  our  farmers  and  mechanics,  as  can, 
attend  the  State  Fair  to  be  held  at  Indianapolis,  on  the  17th,  18th  and  19th  instant 
They  will  there  see  and  learn  something  of  what  other  portions  of  our  truly  great 
State  are  doing  in  this  most  magnificent  and  all  important  work  of  agricuUural 
improvement,  and  they  will  return  home  more  fully  imbued  with  the  necessity  of  a 
more  united  effort  in  our  behalf.  And  they  will  go  to  work,  and  not  only  act 
themselves,  but  eamestiy  solicit  the  aid  of  all  their  neighbors,  and  never  cease 
until  community  is  aroused  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  I  have  no  doubt  but 
if  the  farmers  and  mechanics  generally  of  this  county^  would  attend  the  coming 
State  Fair,  that  by  the  time  which  our  next  County  Fair  shall  be  held,  our  society 
would  have  increased  in  numbers  sufficiently  to  afford  handsome  premiums  for  all 
the  meretoriona  articles  exhibited,  and  they  would  make  such  an  improvement  in 
their  stock,  and  grains  as  well  as  other  articles  that  irould  come  in  competition, 
as  to  give  our  society  such  an  impetus  that  nothing  would  likely  check  its  progress 
in  future  usefulness.  And  our  future  exhibitions  would  not  only  be  creditable  and 
honorable  to  the  country — but  would  be  of  lasting  encouragement  and  benefit  to 
the  general  cause  of  agricultural  improvement  throughout  the  country. 

Then  would  appear  the  great  results  of  associated  effort;  then  would  farmers 
hold  up  their  heads  and  glory  in  the  fact  that  they  are  farmers ;  then  would  agri* 
culture  assume  the  position  of  a  science  which  could  be  both  taught  and  learned. 
Then  would  the  agriculturist  stand  in  that  high  position  in  society,  which  his  cause 
justly  merits,  and  that  nature  designed  he  should  occupy. 


ADDRESS 


Ddivered  hefore  tJie  Laporte  County  AffriciUtural  <md  JBorHeul" 
tural  Society^  Ootob&r  13, 1864. 


BT  H.   K.   FABBAKD. 


As  the  mariner)  tossed  upon  the  billows  of  a  tempestnovs  sea,  hails  with  deligkl 
the  returning  sun,  so  we,  from  the  turbolent  and  exoitiog  politieal  contest  that  h« 
Just  passed,  turn  with  pleasure  to  conteai]ilaAe  the  arts  of  pea«ek 
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The  plow  ifl  taken  from  the  finished  furrow  and  its  shining  share  is  placed  be- 
neath its  winter  shelter.  The  ox  is  unyoked  from  his  accustomed  toil,  and  grazes 
vontentediy  in  yonder  pasture,  or  ruminates  beneath  the  spreading  trees.  The  hoe 
and  the  spade,  with  all  the  implements  of  husbandry,  have  been  gathered  to  their 
:'ospective  places.  The  tools  of  the  mechanic  are  laid  aside.  The  leger  of  the 
merchant,  the  briefs  of  the  lawyer,  and  the  nostrums  of  the  physician  are  left 
ttehind,  and  all  have  come  up  here  to  witness  the  result  of  their  united  efforts  and 
the  prosperity  of  our  country. 

It  is  needless  for  me,  at  the  present  time,  to  expatiate  upon  the  subject  that  has 
trailed  us  together.  Its  antiquity  is  too  great  to  be  questioned;  its  importance  too 
apparent  to  be  doubted;  its  birth  was  with  the  world;  its  starting  points  the  first 
leaflet  that  sprung  from  Eden's  opening  soil ;  its  gaol  perfection  and  the  end  of 
time.  It  is  the  great  cornerstone  upon  which  is  reared  the  superstructure  of 
humdn  society.*  Though  it  has  been  hallowed  by  the  hands  of  prophets,  and  dig* 
iiiHed  by  sages  and  kings,  yet,  till  within  a  few  years,  it  has  been  lefl  as  only 
worthy  of  the  serf  and  plebean  But  it  has  now  assumed  the  attributes  of  a 
science.  It  now  begins  to  assume  the  character  and  spirit  of  the  age.  That  spirit 
whose  motto  is  progress — whose  watchword  is  onward;  whether  it  be  the  star  of 
empire  or  the  steamboat  of  empire;  whether  it  be  the  wheels  of  destiny  or  the 
wheels  of  a  locomotive ;  whether  it  be  the  march  of  mind  or  the  march  of  the 
news — ^and  bids  fair  to  take  no  second  place  in  the  grand  race  of  human  pro- 
gress. 

The  first  object  of  the  practical  agriculturist,  in  setting  out  for  life,  is  to  secure  a 
few  broad  acres  that  he  may  call  his  own.  Some  one  has  said  '*an  honest  man  ia 
Uie  noblest  work  of  God,"  and  we  might  add,  an  honest  man  that  stately  treada 
his  small  domain,  himself  the  lord,  and  to  whose  manly  toil  the  conscious  earth 
yields  sixty  and  an  hundred  fold,  his  life  is  noble,  and  the  elements  so  happily 
mixed  within  him,  that  nature  might  stand  up  and  say  to  all  the  world,  this  is  a 
man.  To  bring  it  in  a  proper  condition  to  minister  to  his  necessities,  his  wants, 
and  his  pl^sures,  he  brings  to  his  aid  his  own  observation  and  experience,  and 
the  observation  and  experience  of  others. 

True  the  time  has  been  when  both  observation  and  experience,  as  regards  prac- 
tical agriculture,  were  repudiated.  It  is  not  passed  the  remembrance  of  some  here 
when  the  mill-stone  was  an  indispensable  article  of  every  farmer;  when  the  noble 
horse  was  compelled  to  drag  his  weary  load  attached  to  his  tail ;  when  the  wooden 
plow  was  the  only  one  competent  to  turn  the  furrow,  and  the  iron  mould-board  an 
innovation  not  to  be  tolerated.  But  that  time  has  now  pasaed  The  spirit  of  in* 
qniry  has  gone  forth,  and  man  is  not  content  to  plod  along  in  the  beaten  path  of 
his  fathers,  simply  because  they  traveled  there  before  him.  The  doctrine  that  we 
must  do  as  our  Others  have  done  before  us  is  no  longer  received  as  orthodoxy,  and 
the  question  now  is,  not  what  is  to  do,  but  how  to  do  it  in  the  least  possible  time. 
As  fifteen  minutes  in  time  will  determine  the  shortest  rout  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Atlantic,  so  fi(leen  minutes  in  plowing  an  acre  of  ground,  or  fifteen  minutes  in 
harvesting  an  acre  of  grain,  will  determine  the  machine  that  is  to  be  used. 

Among  the  many  aids  for  improvements  in  agriculture  is  the  oiganisation  of 
societies  like  this.    Do  not  imagine  that  this  association  is  organized  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  conferring  premiuma  upon  the  successful  competiitort,    It  has  a 
A.  B. — 24. 
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higher,  nobler,  and  more  extensive  object  to  attain.  It  is  here  that  jou  compare 
notes  It  is  here  that  jon  acquire  a  knowledge  of  improTements  in  stock,  agri- 
cnltare,  and  machinery.  The  horse,  in  all  his  varieties  of  fleetness,  strenj^th  and 
endurance,  passes  in  review  before  yoa.  Blooded  cattle  are  here  submitted  to  your 
examination.  The  finest  variety  of  sheep  expose  the  texture  of  their  covering  to 
your  inspection.  It  is  here  that  you  test  the  character,  fitness,  capability,  and  per- 
formance of  all  the  various  machinery  for  saving  human  labor. 

The  silver  cup,  the  golden  medal,  or  the  flattering  diploma,  alone,  woold  be  a 
small  remuneration  indeed  for  the  trouble  and  expense  of  preparing  your  articles 
for  successful  competition.  It  is  not  individual  success  alone  but  the  general  good 
of  the  community  that  is  the  prime  object  of  this  association.  And  perhaps  I  may 
safely  say  that  the  benefits  derived  in  one  year  to  our  county  from  this  Society,  in 
the  improvement  of  stock  and  machinery,  in  the  cultivation  of  plants,  fruits,  and 
grains,  is  worth  more  than  all  the  premiums  this  Society  will  ever  confer. 

It  is  not  my  province  here,  fellow-citizens,  to  teach,  instruct,  or  direct  you  in  any 
of  the  duties  of  your  calling.  You  are  far  more  capable  of  doing  that  than  my- 
self It  is  for  me  to  suggest,  and  for  you  to  investigate,  discover,  apply,  and  carry 
out  those  principles  and  improvements  into  practical  operation.  Amid  all  these 
inventions  and  discoveries  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture  and  the  arts,  permit 
me  to  call  your  attention,  for  a  few  moments,  to  a  suggestion  or  two ;  and  first,  the 
sobject  of  increasing  the  productiveness  of  our  soil  It  is  said  that  "the  man 
who  causes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  one  grew  before,  is  a  public  bene- 
factor." How  much  more  so  is  the  man  that  shall  double  or  triple  the  productions 
of  our  soil 

Necessity  is  truly  the  mother  of  invention,  and  you  hare  not  as  yet  been  com- 
pelled to  force  from  the  reluctant  earth  any  more  than  she  sees  fit  UPjieid;  but 
the  necessity  of  the  case  compelled  you  to  bring  into  existence  machinery  for 
securing  that  already  produced.  • 

If  you  should  suddenly  be  carried  back  in  improvements  thirty  or  forty  years,  to 
the  time  when  all  your  grain  was  harvested  with  the  sickle,  or  go  back  no  farther 
than  twenty  years,  when  it  was  done  with  the  good  right  arm  of  the  cradler,  how 
much  of  your  waving  harvests  would  again  descend  into  the  earth  before  you  could 
store  it  in  your  graneries  ? 

The  necessities  of  the  case  have  compelled  you,  in  the  language  of  another  "to 
import  from  the  busy  regions  of  invention,  five  millions  of  powerful  yet  passive 
laborers.  Laborers  that  consume  neither-  food  nor  clothing — that  neither  sleep, 
weary,  or  sicken.  Gigantic  laborers,  with  wpoden  muscles  and  nerves  of  iron,  yet 
set  in  motion  by  a  single  touch — ^powerful  as  Jove  yet  obedient  as  a  child.  In- 
genious laborers,  that  rival  in  the  delicacy  of  their  operation  the  touch  of  than, 
and  put  to  shame  the  best  exertions  of  his  skill  Patient,  obedient,  and  submis- 
sive, from  whom  no  strikes  need  be  feared,  and  who  can  neither  suffer  cruelty  nor 
experience  pain."  It  is  as  if  you  had  invoked  aid  from  heaven  to  stand  by  and 
assist  yon  in  your  severest  toils,  and  render  you  easy  in  circumstances  and  rich  in 
aU  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  luxuries  of  life.  A  master  instead  of  a  slave ,' 
a  being  with  leisure  for  enjoyment  and  improveihent;  a  freeman  delivered  from  the 
original  curse,  which  declared  that  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  shonld.  man  eat  bread 
101  Ihe  dayt  of  his  lif& 
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Bat  tbere  are  laborers  of  wood  and  iron  supplying  the  place  of  human  sinews 
and  human  muscles,  to  secure  that  which  is  already  produced,  and  not  one  is 
adapted  to  wring  from  the  reluctant  soil  one  grain  more  than  it  has  yielded  cen- 
turies ago ;  but  it  is  because  the  necessities  of  the  case  have  not  demanded  it 
But  do  not  think  that  your  prairies  have  done  their  utmost  or  exhausted  their 
resources  in  production  and  reproduction.  The  time  will  come  when  by  the  sure 
laws  of  population  you  will  be  compelled  to  produce  double,  and  even  triple,  from 
the  same  quantity  of  land  that  you  now  do.  '1  he  acre  that  now  produces  thirty 
bushels  of  wheat  must  be  made  to  produce  sixty,  ninety,  and  even  more.  The 
land  that  you  now  consider  entirely  worthless,  barren,  and  unproductive,  must  be 
made  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  a  superabundant  population. 

How  short  is  the  time  since  the  vast  tracts  of  marsh  lands  that  surround  us  were 
considered  utterly  valueless — never  to  be  reclaimed.  Yet  you  have  now  in  your 
mind's  eye  the  day  when  they  will  be  second  to  none. 

We  have  but  little  conception  of  the  capabilities  and  vast  resources  which  lie 
hidden  beneath  the  soil  on  which  we  tread,  waiting  but  for  the  hand  of  the  dis- 
coverer to  touch  the  secret  spring  and  open  them  to  our  view — waiting  for  the 
voice  of  science  to  speak  and  call  forth  her  talent,  the  extent  of  which  we  have 
little  dreamed. 

There  is  no  exception  to  the  immutable  laws  of  progress.  The  same  principles 
that  govern  your  progress  in  the  improvement  of  your  stock,  and  the  cultivation  of 
your  fruit  to  its  present  degree  of  perfection,  (and  of  which  ample  evidence  sur- 
rounds us  to  day),  will,  if  carried  out,  draw  from  the  almost  conscious  earth  ten, 
twenty,  and  a  hundred  fold  more  than  you  now  receive. 

The  barren  rocks  and  cliffs  of  New  England,  which  once  scarce  afforded  pas- 
turage for  the  nibbling  rabbit  and  burrowing  wood-chuck,  now  vie  with  your  rich 
prairies  in  the  amount  and  variety  of  their  products.  If  such  is  the  result  on  those 
sterile  clifis,  what  indeed  may  not  be  accomplished  from  the  rich  mould  that  over- 
lays the  almost  entire  extent  of  our  county  ?  If  this  is  to  be  accomplished,  why 
need  you  wait  till  stern  necessity  compels  you  to  bend  your  energies  to  the  task  ? 
Ton  may  as  well  receive  the  benefits  resulting  from  an  increase  in  the  quantity, 
quality,  and  variety  of  your  productions,  as  those  that  come  afler  you.  It  is  true 
that  it  will  require  patient  investigation,  repeated  experiment,  laborious  and 
scientific  research,  to  accomplish  the  end.  It  will  be  necessary  that  you  should 
educate  and  prepare  yourselves  and  your  children  for  the  work;  but  the  object  ia 
well  worthy  of  the  attempt 

In  the  language  of  another,  ''he  who  would  increase  the  productiveness  of  the 
0oil,  multiply  the  number  of  its  products,  or  perfect  their  qualities,  should  put  the 
plow  first  of  all  into  the  mind  of  the  occupant,  and  follow  the  farrow  with  the 
seeds  of  thought  He  who  cultivates  farmers  cultivates  their  farms,  and  the  best 
crop  in  the  whole  round  of  agriculture  is  a  crop  of  sagacious,  reflective,  and  in- 
dostrieus  men. 

The  farmer,  then,  should  be  thoroughly  educated.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  dig  into  the  mysteries  of  the  classics,  to  pore  over 
Cicero  and  Virgil,  or  decipher  the  Hebrew  and  Greek,  but  his  training  should  be 
of  a  thorough  and  practical  kind^  especially  should  he  acquaint  himself  .with  .the 
general  principles  of  agricultural  chemistij.    The  whole  department  of  agricultnre 
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is  one  grand  laboratory  of  chemical  experimeDts.  From  the  plow  to  the  dairy — 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  soil  and  the  vegetation  of  the  plant  to  the  mono- 
fact  ure  of  butter  and  cheese,  and  all  the  articles  of  domestic  use,  is  but  one  con- 
tinual series  of  chemical  combinations  and  decompositions;  and  of  the  nature  of 
thoir  analysis  and  combinations,  how  many  are  as  ignorant  as  the  veriest  clown. 
To  be  constantly  surrounded  with  crucibles,  receivers,  and  retorts,  would  indeed  be 
folly  and  worse  than  useless ;  yet  you  should  be  so  well  acquainted  with  the  science 
as  to  know  the  constituent  principles  of  the  soil,  and  which  is  best  adapted  to  its 
particular  variety  of  production — to  Icnow  the  influence  of  salts,  alkalies,  and  acids, 
upon  the  growth  of  vegetation.  Then  will  you,  in  Fome  measure,  be  f  reparrd  to 
enter  upon  the  work  in  which  you  must  sooner  or  later  engage — the  work  of  im- 
proving the  productiveness  of  your  soil. 

There  is  another  suggestion  to  ^hich  I  will  call  your  attention  before  I  close, 
and  that  is,  an  exhibition  of  a  proper  degree  of  taste  in  the  arrangement  of  }our 
farms  and  dwellings.  The  time  has  now  passed  when  you  are  confined  to  the 
simple  necessities  of  life.  Heretofore  we  have  been  simply  existing — it  is  now 
time  to  begin  to  live.  Our  dwellings  should  be  made  the  center  of  attraction, 
around  which  all  our  afiectlonM  cln^ter.  It  is  an  eyesore  to  all  of  you  to  see  a 
field  in  which  the  weeds  are  running  a  race  with  the  corn  and  bid  fair  to  win;  or 
another  in  which  the  sorrel  is  battling  with  the  wheat  for  the  right  of  pos&cfsion, 
with  all  the  appearance  of  success;  or  to  see  fences  of  such  excessive  timidity  that 
they  modestly  hide  themselves  between  two  rows  of  brush.  And  why  is  it  not  just 
as  much  so  to  see  a  lawn  or  yard,  which  might  be  made  *'a  thing  of  beauty,  which 
is  a  joy  forever,"  strewn  with  broken  caits,  ox  yokes,  boxes,  and  lumber,  in  the 
moft  interesting  confusion,  and  the  dwelling  itself  kept  from  falling  by  the  kindly 
support  of  rails  and  pieces  of  boards;  and  yet,  with  but  little  care  and  scarcely 
4ncreased  expense,  you  may  make  your  dwellings  the  abode  of  refinement,  beauty, 
and  happiness.  It  is  but  a  little  thing  to  tastefully  lay  out  a  yard  with  rural  walks 
and  arbors,  planted  with  beautiful  shade  trees  and  shrubbery,  in  which  you  will  be 
assisted  with  tender  hands  and  sympathizing  hearts — your  windows  encircled  with 
a  rich  foliage  of  creeping  vines,  whose  trembling  flowers  fill  all  the  air  with  grate- 
ful odor.  How  meager  even  would  be  the  exhibition  of  our  fairs  without  being 
decorated  by  the  hand  of  taste.  There  may  be  natures  so  obtuse  aa  to  he  inbeuai- 
ble  to  the  beauties  of  the  vegetable  creation,  but 

Btt  ihtiX  hath  no  beauty  In  hlmeelf; 
Nor  b  not  moved  by  tight  or  amell  of  thnib  or  flowrr, 
la  fit— not  **fur  treniion,  atratagem,  and  FpoU," 
Bnt  lor  a  miaenblo,  nelancholy  old  bachdor. 

I  have  briefly,  fellow-citizens,  alluded  to  a  few  suggestions  for  your  considera- 
tion, for  you  to  digest,  investigate,  and,  if  of  any  value,  to  adopt  and  carry  out. 

Situated  in  one  of  the  richest  regions  that  the  sun  in  his  diurnal  course  i*hines 
•pon — s  region  fertile  as  the  Nile  and  far  more  beautiful— a  climate  that  produces 
All  the  neeessariea  and  most  of  the  luxuries  of  life;  where  indulgent  nature  has 
poured  her  beauties  with  almost  wasteful  profusion;  where  fertile  fields  of  waving 
grain  bend  gracefully  to  the  caressing  breeze;  where  blooming  orchards,  teeming 
with  the  luscious  peach,  the  blushing  apple,  and  the  mellow  pear;  it  is  for  you  to 
ftkj  whether  the  improvement*  in  all  the  departments  of  agriculture  should  be 
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comtDftQsarate  with  tlie  advantages  that  we  possess,  and  the  increase  in  the  pro* 
dnctiveness  of  our  soil  keep  pace  with  all  the  improvements  of  the  age.  Tliea 
•hall  our  county  be  as  noted  for  its  advancement  as  it  is  unsurpassed  in  fertility  of 
•oil — till  you  make  it  like  that 

Wh«ra  tpwlet  grow  bright  Mid  Idle  swordi  grow  d«ll ; 
Whont  JiUU  aru  •mptj,  and  where  bams  are  AiII ; 
Where  church  paths  are  with  fireqa«>ot  hut  out 
Law  ooffrt  yards  weedy,  tiUent,  and  ftiriorn — 
Wh^re  doctors  foot  it  and  whem  fiimi**N  ride. 
There  health  abounds  and  wealth  is  moltipUed. 


ESSAY  ON  BOTS  IN  HORSES. 


BY  DR.  HATMOND. 


That  the  worm  known  as  the  hot,  which  infests  the  stomach  of  the  horse,  ifl 
produced  from  the  eggs  of  two  species  of  gad  fly,  one  of  which,  and  the  most 
common,  is  the  csstnu  equi  of  naturalists.  This  fly  lays  its  e^rgs  mostly  upon  the 
tegs  of  the  horse,  and  nearly  always  in  reach  of  his  mouth,  and  upon  those  parts 
he  is  in  the  habit  of  licking  and  biting.  These  egs^,  in  a  few  days,  are  ready  to 
hatch  upon  the  application  of  heat  and  moistnra  If  bitten  or  licked  c  IT  by  the 
horse  at  this  period,  they  immediately  burst,  the  worms  come  out  and  are  carried 
(o  the  stomach  of  the  horse  with  his  food  or  drink.  They  are  furnished  with  two 
hooka,  one  on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  which  they  immediately  stick  into  the  mncus. 
coat  of  the  stomach  and  there  remain  until  fully  grown,  when  they  detach  them- 
selves, pass  on  through  the  bowels,  and  finally  bury  themselves  in  the  ground, 
from  which  after  passing  through  the  chrysalis  state,  they  emerge  perfect  flies^ 
ready  again  to  deposit  their  eggs.  These  flies  possess  wonderful  vital  powers,  and 
will  endure  a  greater  amount  of  mutilation,  without  apparently  producing  any  pain 
or  debility,  than  any  other  insect  or  animal  upon  which  I  have  experimented.  I 
have,  on  many  occasions,  caught  them  and  taken  off  part  of  their  extended  abdo- 
men or  ovipositor  and  let  them  go  again.  They  will  immediately  fly  back  to  the 
horse  and  still  attempt  to  lay  their  eggs — ^you  may  repeat  this  process  nntal  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  abdomen  is  cut  away,  and  the  result  will  be  the  samCi  the  fly 
acting  as  though  it  had  received  no  injury. 

There  is  another  species  of  oestrus,  which  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  one  we 
have  just  mentioned.  This  always  lays  its  eggs  on  the  lower  jaw  of  the  horse. 
This  species  is  much  the  most  annoying  to  horses,  and  seems  to  inspire  them  uni- 
versally with  terror.  Of  this  the  fly  is  perfectly  aware,  and  has  always  to  resort  to 
stratagem  and  cunning  to  succeed  in  depositing  its  eggs.  To  do  this,  they  always 
^t  behiad  the  horse  in  the  first  instance,  then  stealthily  flying  under  his  belly  they 
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poise  themselyes  to  take  aim,  theii  dart  like  lightniog,  np  between  tbe  fore^legs,  or 
close  around  them,  strikiDg  the  lower  jaw,  where  they  each  time  deposit  an  egg, 
and  fly  back  and  repeat  the  operation.  The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  ihat  the 
great  terror  the  horses  evince  for  this  insect,  is  from  an  instinctive  knowledge  thai 
it  is  an  enemy  ultimately  to  prove  dangeroas  to  his  being.  Bat  we  apprehend  thia 
is  a  mistake,  for  the  horse  exhibits  no  fear  at  all  for  the  oestms  equi,  the  progeny 
of  which  is  equally  as  dangerous  as  the  other.  The  fear  originates  from  the  stroke 
of  tbe  fly,  and  the  hum  of  its  wings,  which  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  yellow- 
jacket  and  bee,  of  which  all  horses  are  afraid.  The  other  species  make  scarcely 
any  noise  at  all  with  its  wings,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  horse  manifest  the  least 
uneasiness  from  their  presence.  The  worms  produced  by  the  smaller  species  are 
tailed  red  hots. 

The  young  of  both,  whilst  remaining  in  the  horse's  stomaeh,  live  by  sucking  the 
juices  from  the  mucus  coat 

We  can  conceive  of  no  means  to  prevent  the  horse  becoming  infested  with  these 
parasites,  except  by  keeping  them  in  stalls  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer 
add  fall,  and  this  plan,  which  is  likely  to  render  the  horse  useless,  is  not  likely  to 
be  adopted. 

Granting  then,  that  they  cannot  be  prevented,  it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire 
whether  they  are  injurious  or  otherwise — and  if  injurious,  to  point  out  the  remedies 
most  likely  to  expel  them.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  bots  very  rarely,  if  ever^ 
prove  injurioua 

It  is  a  well  known  fact)  that  thousands  of  horses  are  greatly  infested  with  these 
insects,  and  at  the  same  time  remain  perfectly  healthy. 

It  is  believed  to  be  a  fact,  that  they  always  attaah  themselves  to  the  upper 
portion  of  the  stomach,  which  is  nearly  insensible,  and  in  this  position,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  they  produce  no  pain. 

We  cannot  conceive  of  their  becoming  painful  or  dangerous,  unless  it  should 
happen  that  a  quantity  should  simultaneously  detach  themselves  sufficient  to  block 
up  the  lower  orifice  of  the  stomach  or  intestines  producing  symptoms  of  colic. 
This  we  admit  to  be  possible,  but  not  very  likely.  It  has  been  said  that  they  per- 
forate the  whole  coat  of  the  stomach,  and  produce  death  in  that  way.  This  is  not 
likely,  for  if  it  be  necessary  for  the  support  and  growth  of  one  set  of  bots  to  eat 
their  way  through  the  stomach,  it  seems  to  us  that  all  should  do  so  before  they 
came  to  maturity — if  a  few  should  eat  their  way  through,  the  wound  would  produce 
no  injury,  for  while  the  worm  remains  its  head  will  fill  the  orifice — and  the  head 
being  so  extremely  small,  nothing  likely  to  do  injury,  can  pass  the  opening  when  it 
detaches  itself.  And  again,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  suspend  themselves, 
by  two  small  hooks  on  each  side  of  an  extremely  small  head  and  mouth,  with  a 
body  of  considerable  size,  and  no  legs,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  they  could 
bore  a  hole  through  the  stomach  if  so  disposed.  There  is  always  a  good  reason  for 
the  instinctive  habits  of  inferior  animals,  but  we  are  at  a  loss  for  a  reason  why 
these  animals  should  perfoirate  the  stomach,  when  such  an  act  would  not  only  place 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  their  usual  food,  but  it  would  actually  endanger  their 
Uves. 

Entertaining  this  theory  in  relation  to  bots,  it  follows  that  the  symptoms  usually 
attributed  to  them  are,  in  our  opinion,  due  to  colic,  and  should  be  treated  as  such. 
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We  admit  that  colic  mcsyhe  prodaced  by  bots,  and  in  this  eveiit,  we  know  of  nothing 
«o  likelj  to  give  relief  as  an  active  cathartic 

Prom  the  fact  that  bots  conBne  themselves  to  the  upper  portions  of  the  stomach 
at  a  distance  from  the  digestive  apparatas,  medicine  cannot  be  made  to  reach  them 
except  as  it  passes  bj  them  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  paunch,  besides  their  small 
hooks  are  completely  imbedded  in  the  mucus  coat,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  thej 
are  not  likely  to  pull  them  out  for  the  purpose  of  taking  phyHc — and  their  skins 
are  so  tough  that  they  will  live  fifteen  minutes  in  pure  spirits  of  turpentine,  and 
fowr  minutes  in  aquaforis. 

Dr.  Qrimmel,  of  Fort  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  says  that  a  strong  tea  made  of  green 
elder  bark,  has  more  effect  upon  them  than  anything  he  has  ever  tried.  He  says, 
'*  the  moment  it  surrounds  them,  you  can  hardly  recognise  them  to  be  bots."  His 
remedy  is,  "half  a  pint  of  warm  sweet  milk,  just  drawn  from  the  cow,  and  half  a 
pint  of  molasses.  In  fifteen  minutes  afler,  a  strong  tea  made  of  elder  bark  and 
sage,  to  which  is  added  half  an  ounce  of  alum."  This  is  given  as  a  drench.  In 
half  an  hour  after,  he  gives  the  horse  a  portion  of  physic. 

He  adds,  *^I  have  had  a  number  of  horses  attacked  with  bots  during  the  last 
twelve  years,  and  have  never  known  this  remedy  to  fail" 

We  give  this  recipe  for  the  benefit  of  such  as  believe  in  giving  medicine  for  the 
destruction  of  bots — and  such  as  may  have/at7A  to  believe  that  elder  bark  tea  will 
kill  an  animal  whose  vital  powers  have  sufficient  force  to  successfully  resist  the 
destructive  properties  of  nitric  acid  for  the  space  of  four  minutes,  and  pare  spirits 
of  turpentine  for  the  space  of  fifteen  minutes. 


ADDRESS 

Delivered  before  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Ripley  county^ 
September  20,  1855. 

BY  8.  B.  HABDING,  ESQ. 


The  appropriate  sphere  of  man  is  labor.  Nothing  but  labor  is  calculated  to 
^levelop  and  perfect  his  moral  and  physical  nature.  Hence  the  declaration  that 
went  forth  against  man,  ''  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread  until  thou 
return  again  into  the  ground,"  was  not  a  malediction,  but  a  command,  frought 
with  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness.  Far  better  indeed,  that  the  earth  is  filled  with  • 
**  briers  and  thorns,"  than  that  man  should  roam  over  its  surface  with  no  labor  for 
his  hands,  but  to  pluck  the  ripened  fruit,  already  prepared  for  the  supplying  of  his 
animal  wants.  If  there  were  no  seed  time  and  harvest,  no  summer's  heat  nor  win- 
ter s  cold,  but  one  pereniel  summer  prevailed  over  the  whole  earth,  man  everywhere 
would  have  remaiucd  a  mere  animal,  whose  chief  end  of  life  would  not  be  '*  to 
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jrlorify  God/'  by  rendering  Him  obedience,  in  the  cultivation  of  his  hijjher  facal- 
ties;  for  no  necessity  would  exist,  to  call  forth  the  energies  of  his  nature,  and  the 
highest  type  of  the  race  might  be  found  in  the  nomades  of  the  tropics.  Were  it 
not  for  the  changing  seasons,  man  would  be  almost  free  fpom  varying  wants.  A 
spreading  tree,  or  at  most  a  hut,  would  have  supplied  him  with  ample  shelter;  and 
in  the  absence  of  positive  want,  the  marveloas  skill  of  the  builder  would  never 
have  been  called  forth,  that  enables  him  to  rear  the  column,  the  architrave  and 
the  dome  of  the  majestic  temple,  that  has  defied  the  storms  of  a  thousand  years, 
gathering  around  its  clond  capped  summit,  the  solemnity  and  awe  of  a  nation's 
faith,  and  still  wooing  with  its  grandeur  the  presence  of  the  very  gods. 

In  the  primitive  history  of  our  race,  we  find  man  little  more  than  a  naked  sav- 
age; yet  he  was  endowed  by  his  Creator,  with  the  divine  attribute  of  reason ;  that 
enabled  him  to  compare  facts,  and  to  educe  certain  resnlts  from  his  premises. 
Thus,  he  must  have  known  from  the  earliest  period,  that  water  would  quench  fire; 
that  fire  would  go  out  unless  supplied  with  fuel ;  tliat  all  matter  required  a  motor 
to  give  it  motion,  and  that  no  matter  possessed  independent  enate  mobility.  And, 
however,  he  might  not  have  been  able  to  jrive  the  true  reason,  yet  he  knew  as  well 
as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  did  in  after  ages,  that  a  ponderous  body  thrown  into  the  air 
would  fall  to  the  earth  in  a  straight  line,  as  soon  as  the  projectile  force  ceased  to 
act  upon  it  Thus  in  every  stage  of  his  barbarism,  we  find  him  to  a  certain  extent 
a  philosopher;  and  in  the  simple  elements,  equal  to  those  who  have  stamped  their 
genius  on  the  institutions  of  the  world.  He  must  have  known  also,  from  a  very 
early  period,  the  power  in  the  common  wedge  and  handspike,  the  most  simple  and 
primitive  of  all  levers.  And  he  has  continued  from  generation  to  generation,  to 
improve  upon  them,  by  a  rare  combination  of  mechanical  skill,  until  he  is  able  to 
multiply  a  given  power,  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent  Man,  in  his  normal  i(;no- 
rance,  was  capable  of  reasoning  from  cause  to  effect  He  looked  abroad  upon  the 
earth,  and  intuitively  seized  upon- it,  as  its  sole  monarch.  From  sea,  and  earth, 
and  air,  he  gathered  his  ideas,  as  his  wants  increased.  He  found  in  aquatic  birds, 
the  first  models  of  his  galleys;  and  their  mode  of  propulsion  through  the  water, 
and  against  winds  and  currents,  by  the -motion  of  their  oarlike  feet  In  the  little 
Nautillus,  he  saw  the  model  of  a  sail  boat;  and  he  improved  upon  the  idea  of 
speed,  by  the  studying  the  physiological  formation  of  fishes,  their  length  and 
breadth,  as  well  as  the  cut  of  their  fins.  He  did  not  confine  his  observations  to 
the  denizens  of  the  sea  and  rivers  only,  but  he  gathered  useful  facts  and  deduc- 
tions, from  contrasting  the  wing  of  the  swsllow,  the  falcon,  the  carrier-pigeon, 
the  alabatros  and  the  eagle,  with  those  of  bird:<  of  lesser  speed.  In  physical 
strength  and  fleetness,  man  was  far  from  being  the  equal  of  almost  all  of  the 
larger  class  of  animals ;  yet  his  reasoning  faculties,  more  than  supplied  the  lack 
of  these;  and  he  caught  in  their  flight,  the  swifl Tooted  horse,  the  camel  and  the 
lama.  He  tamed  the  wild  ox,  and  made  him  the  partner  of  his  toil.  He  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  giant  elephant,  and  lead  him  caf)tive  at  his  will.  With  the  tones  of 
his  voice,  and  the  glance  of  his  eye,  he  subdued  the  savage  sagncity  that  atipires 
to  the  name  of  reason.  He  made  him  his  landshifi,  and  freighted  him  with  hia 
household  and  the  implements  of  aggressive  war.  He  ln«»ked  into  the  fiery  eye- 
balls of  the  tiger,  and  down  the  cavernous  throat  of  the  forest  king,  and  thej 
quailed  before  the  omnipotent  power,  that  lies  hidden  in  the  human  soiitf 
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He  was  ignorant  of  tbe  pYiilosopby  of  winds,  rain,  snow,  bail,  thunder  and  ligbt- 
ning;  tbe  eclipses  of  tbe  sun  and  moon,  and  bis  religious  nature  prostrated  itself 
in  awe  before  tbe  unknown  power,  and  be  worsbipped  it  as  a  gcu.  He  knew  of  no 
division  of  time,  but  tbe  darkness  and  tbe  ligbt,  tbe  evening  and  the  morning; 
seconds,  minutes,  bourn,  davs,  weeks,  months  and  years,  are  of  comparative  mod- 
ern invention.  Tbe  first  objects  in  pbysical  nature  that  met  his  gnze,  were  the 
eartli  beneath  bis  feet,  and  tbe  vault  of  heaven  above  his  head.  These  were  the 
firi^t  to  force  themselves  upon  bis  observf^ion  and  invite  him  to  contemplation. 
*'  The  earth  and  tbe  sky,  elements  so  different  in  their  nature,  yet  indissotubly  con- 
nectpd  l)y  tbe  mysterious  mandate  of  almigbty  power,  indicated  to  his  perception^ 
and  foreshadowed  to  bis  reason,  tbe  condition  of  his  own  existence,  composed  of 
soul  and  body,  of  matter  and  mind.  The  earth  ministers  to' each,  and  all  of  our 
senses.  V^e  see,  hear,  taste,  inhale  and  smell  bf  eartb  and  its  productions,  adapted 
to  our  liubsistence  and  our  necessities  of  life  on  earth.  Man  soon  discovered,  that 
distant  as  tbe  great  lum* nary  of  heaven  might  be^from  the  earth,  yet  tbe  earth 
could  not  exist  without  its  generative  beams,  "and  the  heavens  declare  the  glory 
of  Ood,  and  the  firmament  sheweth  forth  his  bandy  works."  Among  the  earliest 
wants  of  bis  life,  were  tbe  standards  for  the  division  of  time.  In  the  revolution 
of  tbe  earth  around  her  axis,  be  found  tbe  division  of  day  and  night.  In  her 
revolution,  in  her  orbit  ar'^und  tbe  sun,  he  found  the  succession  of  years ;  and  in 
the  phases  of  tbe  moon  around  bersetf,  the  measure  of  tbe  month." 

Thus,  were  tbe  germs  of  astronomical  science  planted  in  his  mind.  Thus  the 
vast  stores  of  useful  knowledge,  that  have  raised  man  from  utter  helplessness  in 
his  normal  ignorance,  until  he  stands  in  sublime  proximity  to  the  source  of  all 
wisdom,  have  been  gathered  piecemeal  by  piecemeal.  Here  in  the  school  of  na- 
tnre,  man  took  his  first  lesson.  Here  are  tbe  legitimate  fniits  of  his  divine  nature 
ever  struggling  upward  in  obedience  to  the  '*  divinity  that  stirs  within  him."  And 
we  behold  man  to  day  standing  upon  a  giddy  height,  scanning  with  daring  vision 
the  nivBteries  of  the  heavens,  wrestling  with  Jove  himself  for  the  very  mastery  of 
his  tbunderbdfts,  and  almost  with  impious  hand,  drawing  aside  the  veil,  that  hides 
from  mortal  gaze,  tbe  secret  counsels  of  tbe  great  Eternal! 

Herein  man  differs  from  all  other  animals.  In  the  arts  of  modem  animals,  we  find 
only  tbope  of  their  earliest  representatives. .  Tbe  beaver  builds  his  dam  to-day  in 
the  wilds  of  Oregon,  witbout  tbe  least  improvement,  as  be  did  in  tbe  earliest  his- 
tory of  the  world.  He  understands  no  more  or  less,  of  hydrodynamics  now,  than 
did  bis  remotest  ancestor;  and  be  will  ever  remain  tbe  same  dull,  yet  curious  phi* 
losopber.  The  swallow  builds  beneath  our  rafters,  as  she  did  in  the  lost  cities  of  tbe 
Nile,  or  beneath  tbe  cornice  of  tbe  Colliseum.  Tbe  eagle,  builds  her  eyrie,  whether 
on  tbe  Alps  or  tbe  Allegbanies,  as  she  did  in  the  clefU  of  Horeb  or  Sinai,  before 
the  Decalogue  was  uttered.  Tbe  little  bee,  builds  her  cells  in  your  improved  hives 
as  Khe  did  in  the  carcass  of  the  lion,  slain  by  the  son  of  Manoah.  And  the  wood* 
pecker,  with  bis  natural  mallet  and  chisel,  chips  out  his  habitation  in  the  trees  of 
our  own  forests,  precisely  as  he  did  in  those  of  primitive  Eden,  when  for  tbe  first 
time,  from  some  hollow  limb  be  rattled  his  music  to  the  rising  sun. 

But  not  so  with  man;  be  is  either  the  child  of  progress  or  of  retrogression, 
whose  dehtiny  in  either  event  is  tbe  result  of  certain  laws  of  his  being  as  fixed 
and  eternal,  as  the  throne  of  God.    If  he  be  obedient  to  his  divine  impulses,  hit 
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movpinent  will  be  onward  and  upward,  until  he  may  well  exclaim,  "  man  was 
created  litte  lower  than  the  angels."  If  on  the  other  hand  he  be  disobedient  to 
that  monition  that  is  ever  speaking  to  his  soul,  his  course  will  be  downward,  until 
he  reaches  a  point  below  that  occupied  by  the  beasts  that  perish.  There  has  not 
existed  upon  the  earth  a  human  being,  but  who  has  been  the  subject  of  this  inexo- 
rible  law.  It  applies  at  all  times,  and  place,  to  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest 
type  of  our  race.  If  his  proposition  be  true,  what  a  mass  of  facts  present  them- 
selves to  the  enquiring  mind,  demanding  the  most  careful  analysis 

The  civilization  of  man,  has  ever  gone  hand  in  hand,  with  his  knowledge  of 
agriculture,  and  the  laws  which  govern  the  earth,  in  the  production  of  the  great 
staples  of  life,  upon  which  he  subsista  Hence,  the  principles  involved  in  this 
most  useful  branch  of  human  knowledge,  are  the  most  vital  that  concern  individ- 
uals or  governments.  They  form  indeed  the  basis  of  all  possible  improvements, 
and  of  the  highest  hopes  of  mankind.  They  are  questions,  which  concg'n  the 
whole  human  race,  and  to  the  careful  and  rigid  investigation  of  which,  no  one 
should  refuse  to  lend  a  listening  ear.  It  has  been  truly  iiaid  by  a  writer  of  great 
ability,  on  political  economy,  that  Vthe  governmental  policy  which  results  in  the 
impoverishing  of  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  no  matter  by  what  popular  name 
it  is  called,  must  have  an  end.  It,  is  only  a  question  of  time,  when  this  prodigal 
course,  this  abuse  of  the  goodness  of  Providence,  shall  meet  its  inevitable  punish- 
ment" 

Broken  and  imperfect  indeed,  Mr.  President,  as  the  history  of  our  race  is,  yet 
enough  has  been  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  past  to  demonstrate  the  general  truth 
of  this  proposition.  Bright  and  effulgent  as  the  sun  of  science  beams  upon  the 
world,  yet  this  is  not  the  first  time  the  earth  has  been  lit  up  with  effulgence.  But 
the  starless  night  of  barbarism  has  again  and  again  returned,  and  we  roam  amidst 
the  ruins  of  a  once  mighty  civilization,  mute  and  awestruck,  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  grandeur  of  a  people  whose  very  name  and  existence  are  but  a  myth. 

What  connection  there  is  between  the  downfall  of  ancient  governmentS|  and 
their  system  of  agriculture  connected  with  their  government  policy^  is  a  question 
of  the  gravest  inquiry.  We,  as  a  nation,  should  be  the  last  to  disregard  the  facts, 
which  stand  out  on  every  page  of  the  world's  history,  as  so  many  beacons,  warning 
ns  of  the  dangers  which  lie  concealed  from  the  view  of  the  superficial  observer, 
ftud  upon  which,  in  an  especial  manner,  every  government  claiming  to  be  a 
republic  has  shipwrecked  and  perished 

The  reason  why  all  parts  of  the  earth  are  not  equally  productive,  aside  from  the 
difference  in  climate,  is  owing  wholly  to  the  chemical  properties  which  obtain  in 
the  soil,  and  their  adaptation  to  the  growth  and  life  of  plants.  The  peculiar  work 
of  the  scientific  farmer  is  to  understand  this  difference,  and  the  proper  remedies  to 
be  applied,  in  order  to  correct  any  natural  deficiency,  or  to  maintain  a  proper 
equilibrium. 

Every  human  being,  who  eats  bread  or  wears  clothes,  has  a  direct  interest  in  the 
results  of  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  and  in  farm  economy  in  general.  **  Hunger  and 
nakedness  are  wants  of  the  most  urgent  character,  and  the  Creator  of  all  things 
has  placed  them  alike  in  every  human  being."  All  are  equally  defiendent  on  sue- 
cessful  agriculture  for  the  means  of  happiness.  Let  the  soil  become  permanently 
exhausted,  or  far  less,  let  a  famine  prevail  over  the  land  but  a  single  year,  and  the 
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heart  shrinks  from  contemplating  the  scenes  that  would  ineyitablj  follow  so  great 
a  calamity. 

Henc«'f  it  is  trae,  Mr.  President,  that  the  questions  involved  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth,  and  agriculture  in  general,  are  of  the  most  vital  interest  They  comje 
home,  indeed,  much  nearer  to  us  than  the  mere  question  of  the  form  of  any  gov- 
ernment Among  the  most  important  considerations  with  the  farmer,  are  the 
various  modes  of  preparing  bis  fields  in  their  annual  tillage,  and  the  most  econo- 
mical fertilizers  to  be  applied  to  them,  so  that  no  exhaustion  of  the  soil  shall  take 
place,  and  barrenness  follow. 

All  of  the  various  crops  of  grain,  grasses,  roots,  and  other  products,  draw  on 
the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil;  and  the  great  desideratum  to  be  obtained,  is  the 
supplying  of  the  properties  of  the  soil  thus  taken  up,  as  we.  gather  in  our  an- 
nual harvests.  This  is  only  practicable  by  observing  a  system  of  rotation  of  crops, 
and  the  common  principles  of  justice  that  should  enter  into  all  the  affairs  of  men. 
*'  Always  taking  and  never  giving,"  may  suit  the  notions  of  the  mere  money  drivetf 
but  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  him  whose  moral  nature  has  ever 
been  awakened  to  the  manifest  injustice  and  meanness  of  the  rule.  He  who  be- 
lieves that  the  richness  of  his  fields,  however  abundant,  will  continue  for  any  con- 
siderable number  of  years  to  give  without  any  return  for  their  annual  bounties,  is 
living  in  ignorance  of  the  very  law  of  his  being,  and,  ere  long,  will  be  most  likely 
to  find  his  mistake  in  the  constant  decrease  of  the  dimensions  of  his  mows,  and 
stack.<«,  and  the  unoccupied  «pace  in  his  cribs  and  graneries. 

The  duriibility  ttnd  continued  fertility  of  a  field  are  governed  to  a  great  extent 
by  its  peculiar  texture  and  composition,  as  well  as  by  its  hygrometric  propertiea 
The  larger  the  return  in  the  way  of  a  bountiful  harvest,  the  sooner  will  the  soil  be 
exhausted,  unless  its  fructifying  properties  are  maintained  without  being  sensibly 
impaired. 

No  matter  with  what  skill  and  science  the  husbandman  extracts  immense  crops, 
his  seeming  mine  of  inexhaustible  wealth  will  soon  prove  fallacious,  unless  he  re- 
turns to  the  earth,  in  some  organized  form,  the  magnesia,  potash,  chlorine,  sulphur, 
organized  nitrogen,  soluble  flint,  and  phosphorus,  which  he  is  annually  taking  from 
his  fields.  And  notwithstanding  many  of  these  properties  are  being  constantly 
supplied,  and  evolved  by  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  nature  around  us,  in  the 
properties  of  the  air,  the  falling  rain,  snow,  and  ice,  and  in  the  properties  of  light 
and  beat,  yet  the  quantity  is  altogether  inadequate  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The 
deeper,  also,  the  land  is  plowed,  and  the  more  thoroughly  cultivated,  and  the  pro- 
duce entirely  removed,  the  sooner  will  such  land  be  impoverished,  and,  in  process 
of  time,  become  a  barren  waste.  How  important  then  to  us,  and  the  generations 
that  follow,  that  the  cultivators  of  the  earth  should  well  understand  the  laws  by 
which  our  fields  are  governed  in  their  annual  tillage;  the  observance  of  which  are 
the  only  terms  upon  which  we  have  a  right  to  hope  for  success  in  our  business  of 
life. 

Is  it  not  true,  Mr.  President,  that  the  same  causes  which,  in  process  of  time, 
have  desolated  the  fairest  portions  of  the  earth,  are  silently  yet  surely  at  work  in 
our  midst  ?  Sir,  a  few  facts  evolved  in  our  own  times  will  demonstrate  the  truth 
of  this  proposition. 
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From  a  valuable  paper,  published  under  the  patronage  of  the  General  Govprn- 
ment,  by  dir«^ction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  and  to  which  I  nm  indouted 
for  many  useful  suggestions,  it  is  estimated  that  there  is  at  this  time,  in  the  United 
States,  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  millions  of  acres  of  land  under  culti- 
vation. Fonr  fifths  of  this  vast  domain,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  millions  of 
acres,  are  under  a  system  of  culture  which  constantly  deteriorates  its  value  at  least 
ten  cents  per  acre  each  year.  This  deterioration,  in  mrfny  districts,  Is  even  grenter 
than  this.  The  wheat  lands  in  many  of  the  old  States,  that  produced  thirty,  and 
even  forty  bushels  to  the  acre,  t|iree  quarters  of  a  century  since,  do  not  produce 
more  than  five  to  seven  bushels  now. 

In  som^  of  the  planting  States,  where  the  labor  is  performed  mostly  l)y  slaves, 
the  process  of  exhaustion  has  been  carried  on  to  even  a  still  greater  extent.  If 
this  apsumption  be  not  true,  tell  me,  Mr.  President,  why  it  is  that  we  meet  in  our 
travels  the  unmiKtnkuble  evidences  that  some  great  calamity  has  befHllon  the 
land — thai  we  see  districts  of  country,  once  rich  in  all  the  agricnltural  products, 
with  stately  mansions  and  capacious  barns,  long  since  abandoned  to  encroaching 
desolation. 

Orchards,  once  loaded  with  delicious  fruits,  now  without  even  the  sign  of  ever 
having  been  inclosed;  pealed  and  blasted  trees,  standing  in  specter  groiij  s,  hold- 
ing aloft  their  skeleton  arms,  as  if  in  solemn  protest  against  the  system  of  agricul- 
ture that  has  wrought  this  fearful  desolation.  Sir,  the  fact  is  branded  on  the 
blasred  earth  and  barren  fields.  Man  has  forgotten  the  law  ot  his  bein^,  and  de- 
fied the  mandate  of  the  Almighty.  *'  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  cnt  hr(  ad," 
is  a  command  of  the  Most  High.  Sir,  the  very  earth  cries  out  against  the  violated 
law4  of  its  tillage;  and  like  a  shrewd  banker  refuses  the  bills  of  worthless  and 
ignorant  drawers  upon  her  locked  up  wealth,  or  receives  them  at  a  most  luinoue 
discount 

And  hore  let  me  remark,  that  the  greatest  improvement  that  is  needed  at  thii 
time  in  our  system  of  agriculture,  is  the  improvement  of  the  farmer  himsf'lf  He, 
of  all  other  men,  should  be  able  to  read  and  understand  the  laws  of  nature,  as  thej 
exist  in  the  mineral,  animal,  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  And  pray,  sir,  why  should 
he  not  un<ler8tand  tho.^e  laws,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  so  conducive  to  his  success 
in  life?  His  occupation  is  amongst  the  most  intellectual  and  honorable,  und  there 
does  not  exist  one  good  reason  why  the  American  farmer,  who  is  emphatically  the 
lord  of  his  own  broad  acres,  and  a  sovereign  before  the  law,  should  not  be  the  most 
thoroughly  educated  bu'iiness  man  in  the  community. 

Hut  in  order  to  become  this,  he  must  not  only  possess  a  knowledge  of  books;  he 
muMt  not  only  bear  about  him  the  scent  of  the  midnight  lamp;  but  hv  muht  fmell 
of  the  fresh  rarth  itself  In  other  words,  he  must  learn'  to  labor  with  his  own 
bands.  He  must  inculcate  into  the  minds  of  his  sons  and  daughters  that  the  most 
res|>eotable  acquirements  are  those  which  are  the  most  useful  to  ourselves  and  to 
our  fellow  men.  He  must  teach  his  sons  that  a  governmental  policy  that  stamps 
labor  with  dishonor,  whether  in  the  encouragement  and  extension  of  slavery,  or 
other  syj'tem  of  compulsory  labor,  is  a  false  emanation  of  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  Stite,  and,  unlcFs  speedily  corrected,  will  work  out  the  same  problem  in 
American  politics  that  it  has  in  other  countries,  viz:  that  to  degrade  labor  is  to 
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■tab  the  liberties  of  the  citizen,  and  to  destroy  his  highest. earthlj  hopes  in  the 
puri^uit  of  happiness. 

But  the  task  that  presents  itself  in  the  correction  of  this  eyil  seems  indeed  her- 
culean. No  sensible  impression  in  this  direction  seems  possible,  until  there  shall 
be  a  more  general  intelligence  diffused  among  the  laboring  classes,  and  in  an 
especlHl  manner  among  farmers  themselres. 

I  am  sorry,  Mr.  President,  to  have  to  say  that  a  doctrine  prevails  in  many  parts 
of  this  great  confederacy,  that  is  not  very  well  calculated  in  iis  tendency  to  bring 
about  or  hasten  so  desirable  a  change.  And  yet  it  is  true  that  the  great  mass  of 
agriculturul  laborers  in  this  country,  and  more  particularly  in  the  planting  States, 
are  as  ignorant  of  the  properties  of  the  field  they  till,  as  the  oz  that  breaks  the 
sod,  or  the  horse  that  plows  the  furrow. 

I  do  not  say  this  from  any  disposition  on  my  part  to  disparage  the  laborer.  No, 
far  from  it;  but  to  arouse  the  minds  of  our  people  to  this  most  vital  and  important 
of  all  qucvstions.  And  if  I  would  have  one  sentiment  that  I  shall  have  uttered 
here  to  day,  longer  remembered  than  another,  it  is  this,  that  Ictbor  cannot  be  de- 
graded  without  a  corresponding  degradation  of  the  laborer  himself.  That  when 
the  belief  shall  become  universal  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  labor  is  dishonor- 
able, that  the  State  or  government  that  encourages  such  an  idea  in  her  govern- 
mental  policy,  '^  no  n^atter  by  what  popular  name  it  may  be  called,"  has  already 
reached  its  culmination,  and  must  speedily  fall  before  the  wrath  of  Qod,  as  mani- 
fested in  the  violated  laws  of  man's  moral  nature,  or  before  the  indignation  of  the 
people,  as  surely  as  the  proud  bird  of  Jove  falls  to  the  earth,  when  arrested  in  his 
mid -heaven  flight,  by  the  bolt  of  death  I 

Then  mark  the  man  who  would  brand  labor  with  dishonor.  Mark  him  as  an 
enemy  of  the  State  and  Commonwealth.  Let  treason  be  branded  on  his  brow  and 
felon  on  his  cheek ;  for  he  is  undermining  the  government  itself,  and  by  precept 
and  example  instilling  crime  in  the  minds  of  his  deluded  followers.  These  mis* 
chievous  results  are  already  manifesting  themselves  in  the  prejudice  that  even  the 
farmer  himself  feels  in  many  instances  against  his  own  profession. 

Mr.  President,  the  whole  secret  lies  in  the  fact,  that  labor  is  looked  upon  as 
being  incompatible  with  the  highest  social  position.  Sir,  if  this  be  not  so,  tell  me 
why  it  is  that  we  talk  of  educating  our  sons  and  daughters  for  almoat  all  other 
positions  in  life  but  that  of  the  farmer  and  farmer's  wife — positions  which  God  and 
nature  point  out  as  the  most  honorable,  because  the  most  useful 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  we  see  doating  fathers,  who  are  farmers  them- 
selves, parting  with  their  last  hard  earned  foliar,  that  their  sons  may  graduate  as 
masters  of  art  or  doctors  of  divinity,  when  it  is  a  thousand  times  of  more  import- 
ance to  the  world  that  they  should  become  masters  of  agriculture,  and  understand 
the  laws  which  govern  the  tillage  of  the  earth  and  its  productions,  than  that  they 
should  be  able  to  read  in  Latin  the  Commentaries  of  CsBsar,  or  the  Georgics  of 
Virgil;  or  be  able  to  reason  with  snbtilty  upon  some  abstract  question  of  theology. 
Let  me  be  clearly  understood^!  would  not  underrate  the  importance  of  a  collegiate 
education,  e>en  with  all  of  its  present  glaring  defects;  but  the  fact  remains,  there 
is  something  associated  with  labor  that  is  looked  upon  as  dishonorable;  and  the 
young  gentleman  that  leaves  college  with  a  diploma  that  is  a  myth  to  his  home- 
•pun  friends,  will  actually  boast  that  he  does  not  know  how  to  plant  a  bill  of 
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potatoes,  nor  to  whiA  end  of  his  father's  cart  the  oxen  are  to  be  hitched.  We 
are.  all  anxious  to  make  oar  sons  lawyers,  doctors,  clergymen,  indeed  almost 
anything  bat  farmers.  Many  a  young  lady,  who  has  spent  **pa's"  money  at  a 
boarding  school,  and  who  can  sing  and  play  in  the  "latest  style,"  "wait  for  the 
wagon,"  would  much  sooner  marry  a  dancing  master  than  the  honest  and  home- 
spun "  Jacob,"  of  whom  she  sings.  Sir,  the  reason  of  all  this  is  not  to  be  blinked 
at  or  passed  by  without  a  proper  notice.  It  is  because  lubor  has  been  stamped 
with  dishonor,  and  the  present  state  of  society  is  the  inevitable  result 

This  condition  of  things,  Mr.  President,  however  much  to  be  regretted,  must 
ccntinne  until  the  laboring  classes  themselves,  more  fully  appreciate  the  important 
position  they  occupy,  as  the  source  of  all  wealth  and  power  to  the  State.  I  con- 
gratulate you,  Mr.  President,  and  the  country  at  large,  that  the  public  mind  is 
being  aroused  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  I  congratulate  you  that  not  only 
the  laboring  classes  of  this  country,  but  of  all  other  countries,  are  beginning  to 
understand  that  they  are  Msir,  that  the  State  was  made  for  iJieir  use,  and  not  they 
for  the  use  of  the  State. 

That  the  great  central  truth  which  lies  at  the  fonndation  oar  government,  and 
which,  like  the  down  trodden  but  immortal  soul,  is  now  straggling  upward  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  "  we  hold  these  truths  to  be  self  evident,  that  all  men  are  created 
eqnal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  tHeir  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights, 
amongst  which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  is  ringing  through- 
oat  the  nations,  like  a  blast  from  a  war  bagle,  arousing  the  millions  to  a  sense  of 
their  Qod  given  rights. 

I  hope  and  trust,  that  the  laboring  man  of  this  country  will  see  to  it,  that  no 
violence  shall  be  done  to  this  great  principle ;  on  the  sacred  preservation  of  which, 
depend  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  liberty  throughout  the  world.  It  should  be  to 
him  as  the  "  Urim  and  Thummim"  to  the  ancient  Israelite,  and  wo,  wo  to  him, 
who  shall  lay  his  sacriligious  hand  upon  this  ark  of  our  covenant  with  the  God  of 
onr  fathers. 

I  rejoice,  sir,  that  the  importance  of  a  thorough  agricultaral  education  is  acknowl- 
edged by  the  law  making  powers  of  the  State,  that  this  great  interest  is  being 
encouraged  by  a  liberal  policy  in  the  formation  of  societies  and  institutions  organ- 
ized for  the  advancement  of  our  common  happiness.  We  behold  on  every  hand 
to-day,  the  evidences  of  this  awakened  zeal  in  the  public  mind ;  yes,  sir,  this  mag- 
nificent display  of  the  bounties  of  nature — these  mutual  congratulations  of  onr 
fellow  citizens — the  hope  and  joy  that  beam  in  their  countenances,  as  they  con- 
template these  offerings,  heaped  in  proiltsion  on  these  altars  of  peace,  the  luxuries 
of  life,  with  which  your  wives  and  daughters  have  made  these  very  tables  to  groan ; 
and  which  would  tempt  the  most  inveterate  recluse  to  break  his  vow  of  fast  and 
abstinence,  these  rich  and  tasteful  evidences  of  domestic  thrift  and  refinement 
that  embellish  your  own  happy  homes ;  and  to  which  you  may  proudly  point  at 
samples  that  abound  there. 

This  grand  display  of  improved  domestic  animals,  the  labor  saving,  and  labor 
ennobling  machines  with  which  the  country  abounds,  and  which  in  their  adaption 
seem  so  many  "  mechanical  intelligences,"  and  as  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
recently  remarked,  "fill  the  mind  with  awe."  All  these,  let  me  repeat,  are  but  the 
earnest  that  this  overshadowing  interest  is  receiving,  and  is  destined  to  receive  at 
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ihe  hands  of  the  gOTernment  itself,  that  regard  which  its  importance  demandi. 
And,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  I  can  but  hope  that  the  educational  interests 
connected  with  this  subject  will  in  an  especial  manner  meet  with  their  due  share 
of  attention,  and  we  may  live  to  see  the  time  when  *'  Master  of  Agriculture  "  shall 
be  one  of  the  most  honorable  degrees  known  in  our  institutions  of  learning,  and 
that  it  will  be  conferred  on  our  young  men  who  shall  be  found  worthy  of  so  great 
an  honor,  with  all  the  pomp  and  solemnity,  which  accompany  the  conferring  of 
o)her  degrees  in  our  colleges ;  and  to  this  end,  that  in  all  our  institutions  of  learn- 
ing a  distinct  chair,  on  the  science  of  agriculture  shall  be  erected  with  the  moat 
liberal  compensation  to  the  able  citizen,  who  is  capable  of  filling  the  same  with 
honor  to  himself  and  to  the  country.  That  agricnltural  meteorology,  chemistry, 
with  a  view  of  its  application  to  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  zoology,  entomology, 
as  well  as  all  other  subjects  which  evolve  new  light  in  agricultural  science,  may  be 
taught  in  all  of  our  schools.  When  this  shall  be  the  case,  labor  will  cease  to  be 
looked  upon  as  dishonorable,  and  not  till  then. 

There  is,  Mr.  President,  another  subject,  intimately  connected  with  our  agricul- 
tural interest,  that  I  will  allude  to  for  a  moment  only.  I  mean  the  annual  wasting* 
of  the  soil,  as  the  earth  is  brought  under  cultivation,  and  the  vegetable  outwork 
of  surface  is  removed  by  the  plow-share.  This  annual  waste  of  soil-earth  is  im- 
mense, and  of  great  consideration,  as  many  of  yon  can  well  assert  from  sad  expe- 
rience ;  and  particularly  you  who  would  cultivate  broken  or  hilly  land. 

In  mountaneous  countries,  such  for  instance  as  Switzerland,  this  evil  is  remedied 
to  a  great  extent,  by  placing  obstructions  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  or  mountains, 
where  the  fertility  of  the  soil  induces  cultivation.  This  is  the  more  easily  done, 
when  nature  has  supplied  the  ready  materials  in  the  loose  rock  that  have  been  laid 
bai-e.  These  materials,  however,  are  not  always  at  hand,  and  we  are  forced  to  see 
the  process  grow  year  after  year,  silently,  but  as  surely  as  fate  itself:  These  west- 
ings, "  pass  off  in  a  thousand  different  channels,  and  are  deposited  in  the  rivers, 
and  finally,  in  the  ocean  itself  I  am  aware,  sir,  that  not  one  particle  of  all  this 
matter  is  lost,  for  in  process  of  time  it  may  be  evolved  in  new  islands,  and  for 
anght  I  know,  in  new  continents.  But  nevertheless,  it  is  absolutely  lost  to  as,  and 
our  deeds  of  **  general  warranty,"  avail  us  nothing. 

What  connection  there  is  between  the  wastings  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  earth, 
and  the  ultimate  impoverishing  of  the  soil,  is  a  question  full  of  interest,  not  only 
to  the  geologist,  but  to  every  person  of  an  inquiring  mind. 

Ancient  Egypt,  perhaps,  has  witnessed  the  most  remarkable  change  in  the  fertil- 
ity of  her  soil,  than  any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  With  an  area  of 
miable  land,  not  so  large  by  one-third  as  the  State  of  Virginia,  yet  by  her  system 
of  cnltivation,  embracing  almost  every  possible  mode  of  irrigation,  and  by  reason 
of  the  wonderful  fertility  of  her  soil,  she  supported  in  the  days  of  Rameses,  s 
population  of  twenty-five  millions;  besides  a  standing  army  of  four  hnndred  thoos* 
and  men.  She  was  the  great  emporium  of  com  to  the  surrounding  nations,  ami 
dispersed  her  civilization,  not  only  from  the  Red  Sea  on  the  east,  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  north ;  throughout  Numidia  and  Abyssinia  on  the  south,  and  far  into 
the  interior  of  Africa  on  the  west,  but  throughout  all  the  eastern  Asia.  She  was 
the  birth-place  of  the  sciences  that  civilized,  and  the  arts  that  adorned  the  ancieni 
cities  of  Greece  and  Rome;  and^even  now,  modetn  nations  are  cmstending  lor 
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mere  fragments  of  the  sabltme  and  glorious  monuments  with  which  to  adorn  their 
cities. 

Yet  desolation  has  come  upon  her.  She  is  the  Niobe  of  nations,  the  aitonisbed 
traveler  roams  over  thousands  of  square  leagues  of  barren  Wiistes,  that  seem  to 
have  been  smitten  bj  some  avenging  Nemesis,  as  if  the  sins  of  a  world  bud  been 
atoned  in  her  desolation.  He  meets  on  everj  hand,  evidences  of  a  onoe  mi^ht/ 
civilization,  so  grand  and  imposing  in  its  structure,  that  he  stands  mate  and  awe 
struck  before  the  vision  that  rises  to  enchant  him.  Yet  these  '*  cities  of  the  dead," 
have  awakened  no  echoes  of  life  for  thousands  of  years,  nor  their  deserted  courts 
resounded  to  the  shout  of  merry  men  t,  the  song  of  the  maiden,  *'  the  sacbut^  the 
harp,  or  the  timbrel."  Time  has  left  no  traces  of  her  former  greatness,  other  than 
her  own  imperishable  monuments. 

Her  institutions  and  government,  may  have  passed  aWay  from  their  own  inherent 
weakness,  or,  her  system  of  labor  may  have  been  founded  in  such  gigantic  wrong, 
that  no  government  could  stand  beneath  the  load  of  guilt  But  still  the  question 
returns,  and  remains  unanswered.  Why  has  her  very  soil  disappeared  ?  Why  has 
ancient  Kgypt  shrunk  to  what  modern  Kgypt  is?  Why  has  the  great  desert  ex- 
tended its  scorching  sands  over  thousands  of  square  miles,  once  yellow  with  as  rich 
a  harvest  as  ever  gladdened  the  heart  of  man  ? 

Uer  great  river  rolls  its  turbid  waters  to  the  sea.  From  age  to  age  has  her  rich 
delta  been  disappearing,  before  the  desolation  that  is  embracing  it  with  its  fiery 
arms.  From  the  far  off  mountains  of  Abyssinia  and  Numidia,  to  the  very  shores 
of  the  Mediteranean,  there  has  been  borne  in  its  irresistable  flood,  the  rich  alluvium 
of  all  eastern  and  central  Africa  Men  of  great  practical  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, have  e^itimated  that  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  deposit  into  the  sea, fifteen  millions 
cubic  feet  of  soil  earth  each  hour!  It  is,  as  if  the  very  life  blood  of  the  living 
body  was  being  drained. 

I  leave  you,  Mr.  President,  to  draw  your  own  conclusions  from  my  premises, 
whether  or  no  this  phenomenon  is  connected  immediately  or  remotely  with  the 
desolation  of  Egypt,  I  leave  abler  minds  to  determine.  In  some  re.spects  our  own 
"  Father  of  Waters"  resembles  the  Nile.  By  the  same  scientific  calculation,  the 
Mississippi  deposits  in  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  eight  hundred  thousand  cubic  feet  of 
soil  earth  each  hour;  and  the  sacred  river  of  the  Hindoos  deposits  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  two  millions  and  a  half  of  the  ^ame  material  in  the  same  given  timel 
What  ultimate  effect  these  wastings  will  have  ages  to  come,  on  the  destiny  of  our 
continent,  and  more  particularly  on  the  regions  of  country  adjacent  to  our  great 
river  and  its  tributaries,  I  shall  not  venture  to  give  an  opinion.  But  I  find,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  have  already  exceeded  the  limits  of  my  time ;  that  my  subject  is 
inexhaustable,  and  is  increasing  in  my  hands.  I  must  therefore  content  myself 
with  what  has  already  been  said.  And  in  conclusion,  let  me  say,  that  I  hope  that 
not  one  of  us  will  return  from  these  grounds,  without  feeling  that  we  have  been 
mutually  benefitted  :  jdedging  our  vows  anew  on  the  altar  of  our  country,  that  the 
great  interests  which  it  has  been  our  object  to  promote^  shall  not  suffer  at  our 
hands,  at  any  future  period,  for  the  want  of  our  support  and  hearty  co-operation. 
And  that  year  afler  year,  as  the  farmer  gathers  in  his  rich  harvest,  he  will  find  that 
by  a  proper  system  of  tillage,  the  wealth  of  his  soil  is  not  being  impoverished,  but 
that  it  18  constantly  improving,  in  consequence  of  the  application  of  new  facts 
which  have  been  evolved  in  the  science  of  agricnltnte. 
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ADDRESS      ' 

DeLiv€Ttd  before  the  Vanderburgh  County  Agricidtural  and  Hor- 
ticultural Society^  October  13,  1856. 


I  have  been  assigned  a  very  difficult  part  in  the  interestiDg  ezereiaes  of  this  day 
— difficult  at  least,  and  haiardous,  for  one  who  has  so  little  persona)  aeqnaiDianoa 
with  agricuhare  as  myself— for  one  whose  furtnae  it  was  to  have  lived  all  -his  life 
in  a  city,  and  whose  habits  of  thought  and  study  and  darly  occupation  are  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  subjects  which  engage  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Agri** 
cultural  and  Horticultural  Society.  I  have  been  called^  by  the  choice  of  others,  to 
deliver  the  Introductory  Address  before  the  members  of  this  Association,  vepy 
many  of  whom  are  my  seniors  in  age  and  my  superiors  in  practical  experiemia, 
and  in  a  knowledge  of  every  subject  that  properly  comes  within  the  range  of  an 
agricultural  society.  And  this  conspicuous  position  taken  in  connection  with  very 
imperfect  preparation  from  want  of  time  and  a  conscioos  unfitness  for  the. duly 
imposed  upon  me,  fills  roe  with  great  embarrassment 

^^Nevertheless,  my  friends,  this  is  an  enterprise  in  which  we  are  all  interested;  for 
its  success  will  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  our  city  and  county ;  and  besides  so 
highly  do  I  prise  the  honor  of  making  the  first  annual  address  before  the  Vander 
burgh  County  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society,  that  I  could  not  but  yield  to 
the  flattering  invitation  of  your  committee.  I  am  anxious,  yes,  rejoice  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  contributing,  in  my  own  feeble  and  imperfect  manner,  an  humble 
mite  in  the  advancement  of  an  enterprise  so  closely  connected  with  the  prosperity 
and  most  valuable  interests  ot  this  portion  of  our  State— an  enterprise  for  the 
promotion  and  improvement  of  that  branch  of  labor- and  indnstryj  which,  in  the 
estimation  of  such  men  as  George  Washington,  tends,  more  than  all  other  things, 
to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  <tf  a  country.  And  eveiy  one,  in  addition  to  motives 
resulting  from  the  important  personal  interests  involved,  must  fiael  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  bring  to  this,  as  well  as  all  other  great  movements  aifecting  the  public  good, 
a  portion  of  his  seal  and  patriotism. 

Allow  me,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  expression  to  the  lively  feelings  of  pleasare 
and  gratification  I  experience,  at  seeing  the  substantial  men  of  our  oommnnity, 
moving  in  this  great  industrial  enterjNrise—evincing  a  commendable  jealousy  for 
the  good  name  of  Vanderburgh  county.  This  is  the  first  public  fair  in  the  history 
of  our  county;  and  though  small  and  unpretending,  when  compared  with  the 
efforts  of  older  associations,  is  yet  indicative  of  the  existence  in  our  midst  of  a 
proper  spirit  of  public  enterprise— giving  a  gratifying  assurance  of  a  more  perfect 
and  satisfiM!tory  success  in  future.  It  proves  that  our  fiurmera— intelligent  and 
industrious  as  any  upon  the  face  of  the  earthy  and  blessed  witk  as  many  privilegea 
— are  fully  alive  to  the  vast  movements  going  on  throughout  the  entire  laadf  for 
the  promotion  and  advancement  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanionl  iateresla.  A 
A.  B.— 25. 
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spirit  of  eDierprise  and  generous  rivalry  is  spreading  thronghont  the  agricnltnral 
and  mechanical  classes;  and  if  this  spirit  is  properly  developed  and  kept  alive, 
who  can  estimate  its  glorioos  results  ? 

On  the  last  Saturday  of  May,  1835,  some  twenty  gentlemen,  citizens  of  this 
county,  met  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  agricultural  society,  and  without  much 
delay  effected  an  organization.  This  organization  has  been  in  existence,  in  name 
at  least,  until  the  present  time,  although  the  larger  portion  of  the  members  have 
passed  away.  Death  has  removed  eleven  of  this  small  number — some  have 
removed  to  different  parts  of  our  country,  and  perhaps,  in  their  new  homes,  are 
using  the  same  spirit  of  enterprise  which  induced  them  to  form  this  society,  to 
advance  and  promote  the  public  good,  while  but  ^ve  remain  in  this  county,  and 
are  now,  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  deeply  enlisted  in  the  present 
orgaaiaation. 

Some  time  during  the  present  year,  the  Horticultural  Society  was  organized; 
and  those  who  have  been  iinmediately  connected  with  its  operations,  can  testify  to 
its  beneficial  results.  Regular  monthly  meetings  have  been  held  and  attended  with 
much  interest  Fruits  and  the  products  of  the  garden  and  of  the  floral  department, 
hiwe  been  exhibited  with  great  success,  and  movements  set  on  foot  for  the  promo- 
tion and  encouragement  of  essential  branches.  On  the  fourth  Saturday  in  last 
September,  the  two  societies  held  a  joint  meeting,  and  after  a  full  consideration  of 
the  matter,  believing  the  more  good  could  be  accompKshed  by  a  union  of  labor 
and  influence,  consolidated  under  the  name  and  style  of  the  Vanderburgh  County 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society,  and  to-day  have  invited  the  public  to  their 
firsi  annual  fair. 

And  I  have  on  this  interesting  occasion,  the  proud  gratification  of  congratula- 
ting the  citizens  of  Evansville  and  Vanderburgh  county,  upon  the  existence  of 
such  an  association  in  their  midst  It  is  impossible  to  predict  what  beneficial 
results  may  follow  from  the  formation  of  such  societies.  The  small  number  of 
gentlemen,  who  met  together  in  some  college  at  Oxford  for  mutual  improvement, 
*  eonld  never  have  dreamed,  that  the  Royal  Society  for  promoting  natural  knowedge, 
diartered  by  Charles  11,  would  grow  out  of  their  meetings,  and  that  a  volume  of 
its  transactions  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  would  be  published  annually  ever  since; 
or  thai  a  king  of  France,  roused  by  jealousy  for  the  literary  and  scientific  charac- 
acter  ef  his  country,  in  consequence  of  the  fact,  that  the  learned  and  scientific 
men  of  his  own  kingdom  and  of  all  Europe  were  depositing  in  the  archives  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  the  records  of  their  achievements,  should  charter  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  six  years  afterwards.  These  societies,  whose  influ- 
ence is  BOW  felt  by  every  intelligent  mind  in  the  worid,  had  their  beginning,  as 
insignificant  aiid  unpromising  as  the  first  organization  of  this  association. 

Hereto(\>re  the  subject  of  agriculture,  confessedly  the  most  important  interest  of 
•  nattim,  had  been  too  much  neglected — ^in  fact  has  not  received  that  attention  it 
deaerrad,  and  which  was  necessary  to  successfully  develop  the  resources  of  our 
cooBtiy.  Until  recently  our  State  government  did  very  littie  for  it  Legielaton 
oonld  find  lime  and  inducements  for  promoting  and  for  protecting  every  other 
«mployment  and  otfbupation  of  the  people.  Even  with  the  farmers,  it  was  in  a 
Mate  of  comparative  neglect  A  spirit  of  emulation  and  a  desire  for  improvement 
1  to  be  waiting,  *nd  the  eonsequenoe  was,  that  they  reared  tlieir  stock, 
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plowed  their  lands,  and  sowed  their  f^in  in  the  old  fashioned  iraj,  regardless  of 
the  teachings  of  experience,  and  ignorant  of  the  thousand  improyemeats  and  dis* 
coveries  constantly  being  made  in  every  branch  of  indnstry.  But  a  change  haa 
come  over  the  entire  country.  Errors  in  every  department  of  agriculture,  to  which 
the  &rmer  has  been  wedded  all  his  life,  'under  the  influence  of  the  enlightened 
spirit  and  increased  knowledge  of  the  present  day,  are  fast  being  corrected 

The  organization  of  this  Society,  and  the  anticipation  of  this  public  exhibition, 
has  awakened  a  new  spirit  among  the  farmers  and  mechanics  of  Vanderburgh 
connty.  And  with  the  gratifying  evidence  before  our  eyes,  of  so  much  success  in 
this  our  first  effort,  made  under  such  unfavorable' circumstances,  what  may  we  not 
expect  in  future  from  such  exhibitions.  Much  of  value  and  profit  will  result  even 
from  these  annual  fairs— these  farmers'  festivals,  as  they  have  been  appropriately 
styled.  No  one,  indeed,  can  doubt,  that  for  spreading  information,  for  exciting 
and  directing  inquiry,  for  encouraging  experiments,  for  stimulating  emulation, 
and  for  exhibiting  the  practical  and  beneficial  results  of  them  all,  such  occasions 
furnish  means  and  opportunities  which  could  be  supplied  in  no  other  way.  .  The 
farmers,  we  are  led  to  believe,  from  this  and  other  indications,  begin  to  regard 
agriculture  as  one  of  the  most  useful  and  ennobling  pursuits  of  life. 

A  spirit  of  inquiry  and  searching  investigation  has  been  awakened  and  every 
one  seems  willing  and  anxious  to  profit  by  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  those 
who  have  been  more  successful.  Agriculture  is  no  longer  satisfied  with  mere  labor 
and  strength,  but  is  ranked  as  a  practical  science,  worthy  of  the  profoundest  study 
capable  of  the  fullest  development,  and  filled  with  useful  and  interesting  truths 
which  are  ever  open  to  those  who  give  the  subject  the  attention  and  consideration 
ita  dignity  and  value  so  justly  merit.  Boots  on  agriculture,  filled  with  the  teach- 
ings of  an  enlarged  and  enlightened  experience,  and  illustrating  %yerj  branch  pf 
the  subject,  are  sought  after  and  read  by  the  intelligent  farmers,  while  the  frequent 
perusal  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  add  constantly  much  that  is  valuable  to 
his  stock  of  useful  knowledge,  and  give^a  renewed  energy  and  impetus  to  the 
landable  spirit  already  aroused.  The  signs  of  the  times,  indicating  a  general 
movement  of  the  public  mind,  are  truly  gratifying  to  us  all,  and  afford  the  strong- 
est assurance,  that  henceforth  this  subject  will  receive  an  increased  attention  from 
the  farmers,  and  arouse  in  them  a  spirit  of  energy  and  investigation  as  to  the  best 
possible  manner  of  developing  all  the  resources  of  thi*  honorable  pursuit,  until  in 
truth  and  reality  the  earth  shall  blossom  as  the  rose. 

I  consider  the  formation  of  this  agricultural  association  as  a  step  onward  towards 
the  attainment  of  immense  good  to  every  class  and  interest  in  our  community^ 
You,  gentlemen,  of  the  association,  have  come  to  a  true  sense  of  the  dignity  and 
power  of  your  calling.  Yon  are  throwing  off  that  state  of  indifference  which  has 
80  long  held  back  your  pursuit  in  the  march  of  improvement,  and  are  nobly  aim- 
ing to  place  Vanderburgh  connty  upon  an  elevated  position,  along  side  with  other 
counties  in  this  and  other  States.  And  the  enterprise  in  which  you  are  engaged, 
is  bnt  the  natural  and  necessary  result  of  that  enlightened  and  active  spirit  of 
progress — ^vigorous,  healthful  progress — which  is  pervading  this  entire  country  and 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  numberless  improvementi  in  nBiechanics, 
agricultnre  and  science.  Every  branch  of  business,  eyery  interest  and  every  class 
are  feeling  the  invigorating  influence  of  this  spirit  of  improvement    Enterprises 
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of  great  moment  for  the  ameKoration  of  the  cooditioQ  of  mankind — improTementa- 
in  the  usefnl  arts,  new  and  important  discoveries  in  the  arts  and  sciences  are  con- 
stantly going  on — ^institntions  and  all  kinds  of  means  are  brought  into  .operation, 
to  scHtter  throughout  society,  knowledge  upon  all  useful  subjects,  scientific,  literary, 
mechanical -and  agricultural — ^all  tending  to  make  the  masp  of  mankind  happier, 
mooe  intelligent  and  virtuoua 

Am\  especially,  this  our  great  and  glorious  country,  all  around  us,  above  us? 
everywhere,  in  everything  and  continually,  is  filled  with  a  genuine  spirit  of  pro- 
press — creating  among  us  and  in  every  class  a  spirit  of  honest  rivalry — ^always 
elevating  the  aims  and  aspirations  of  the  musses,  and  enlarging  and  expanding 
beyond  all  calculation,  the  wealth,  the  power,  the  glory  and  happiness  of  the 
nation.  Yes,  that  bold  and  enterprising  spirit  of  progress,  tempered  by  a  just  con* 
aermtisra,  is  constantly  developing  the  energies  and  resources  of  the  country  in  a 
manner  never  dreamed  of,  even  by  the  most  enthusiastic. 

It  was  a  vast  and  dazzling  spectacle,  commanding  the  admiration  of  every  lover 
of  his  race,  when  representatives  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  met  in  a 
grand  contest  at  the  World's  Fair  at  London  a  few  years  ago.  We  beheld  there 
what  never  before  gladdened  the  eyes  of  man,  people  of  every  nation  and  tongue 
and  dime,  journeying  as  pilgrims  to  the  same  spot,  bearing  along  with  them  the 
symbols  of  peace  and  industry,  to  strive  together,  not  in  bloody  combat,  or  for  the 
diamemberment  of  empires,  but  in  a  noble  rivalry  in  the  consecrated  cause  of 
civilization.  And  the  genius  and  pride  of  our  own  America,  aroused  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  undertaking,  emulated  our  neighbora  across  the  ocean,  by  engaging  in 
an  enterprise  of  a  similar  character,  which,  though  a  pecuniary  sacrifice  to  the 
noble  men  who  were  connected  with  it,  must  yet  in  all  time,  be  viewed  as  an 
honor  and  a  crowning  glory  to  our  country.  It  was  no  assembling  of  hostile 
armies  to  fill  the  land  with  carnage  and  distress,  no  mere  empty  parade  to  the  hero 
of  an  hnndred  battles.  No,  no,  iny  friends,  *twas  a  universal  jubilee  of  genius  and 
art  and  industry — one  universal  contrftution  to  the  peace,  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness of  the  human  race — ^the  opening  of  that  era  in  the  world's  history,  to  which 
we  all  look  forward'  with  ardent  joy,  when  all  nations  and  men  shall  be  united  ia 
one  universal  brotherhood.  And  even  at  this  day,  while  hostile  armies  are  mar- 
•haling  their  forces  and  slaughtering  each  other  by  thousands,  and  the  batlle  fields 
of  the  Crimea  are  red  with  the  life  blood  of  the  gallant  and  the  brave,  the  streets 
and  sidewalks  of  giddy  Paris,  are  crowded  with  all  sorts  and  descriptions  of  peo- 
ple, from  every  part  of  the  civilized  globe — there  with  the  triumphs  of  art  and 
science  and  industry.. 

These  grand  enterprises  are  engaging  the  attention  of  the  world,  and  their  influ- 
ence upon  the  future  world,  who  oan  estimate  it?  Nations  will  tarn  from  the 
empty  glories  of  the  past  and  no  more  war  against  each  other  in<  the  deadly  con- 
flict of  battle:  Kings  and  rulers  will  no  more  build  up  their  power  upon  the 
ignorance  of  their  subjects,  but  will  turn  their  ;attention  and  the  influence  of 
their  power  to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  development 
of  those  things  which  make  up  the  true  and  permanent  glory  of  a  nation — ^the 
happiness,  virtue  and  iatelligenoe  of  the  people.  The  time  is  coming — may  I 
not  say  has  already  come — ^when  an  improvement  in  any  branch  of  the  useful  arts, 
will  refieoi  more  honor  upon  the  inventor,  than  the  most  remarkable  improvement 
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in  tfie  science  of  war.  McCormick's  reaper,  this  dnj^  is  far  more  TaloaUe  to  any 
people,  than  Colt's  revoVer,  or  tbe  wonderful  Minnie  rifla  And  did  not  yoar 
hearts  swell  with  pride  when  reading  the  recent  accounts  from  the  World's  Fair 
at  Paris?  Our  mechaiiics,  a  few  wecfcs  ago,  won  a  prouder  and  more  gloriooa 
victory  in  the  fifty  acre  meadows  of  France,  than  was  achieyed  by  the  allied  armies 
on  the  bloodstained  plains  of  the  Crimea — aye,  a  prouder  and  more  glorioot 
achievement  than  the  taking  of  Sebastopol. 

I  an|  not  here  to-day  with  any  presumptuous  proffer  of  information  or  instrue> 
tion,*nor  shall  I,  upon  this  occasion,  attempt  anything  like  an  elaborate  lecture  on 
thn  subject  and  practice  of  agriculture.  Even  if  such  a  course  were  expected  in  an 
introductory  address,  it  would  be,  in  one  like  myself,  sheer  presumption  to  undec^ 
take  anything  of  the  kind,  and  especially  so,  in  the  presence  of  so  many  |>ractical 
and  intelligent  farmers,  to  whom  I  might  fitly  be  a  student  in  the  art.  My  purpose 
will  he  sccomplished  by  calling  your  attention  to  tbe  great  value  and  importanoa 
of  the  subject  of  agriculture — its  influence  upon  the  character  of  individuals  and 
of  f^ociety — its  agency  in  the  promotion  and  support  of  manufactories,  commerce 
and  every  branch  of  labor  and  industry — its  influence  in  the  development  of  all 
thoFe  things  which  render  a  nation  of  people  happy,  virtuous,  prosperous  and  in- 
telligent; and,  if  possible,  by  any  feeble  words  of  mine,  to  impress  upon  your 
hearts  and  minds  a  deeper  sense  of  the  real  dignity  of  youi^pursuit  And  I  can- 
didly confess  my  inability  to  grasp  the  subject  in  all  of  its  bearings. 

S<ime  one  has  said  that  agriculture  bears  the  impress  of  the  Divine  signature 
and  authority.  The  esrth,  as  it  came  from  tbe  hands  of  its  Creator,  with  all  its 
origins  1  beauty  and  ferttlty,  was  given  to  man  to  till  and  keep  it  and  make  it  fruit- 
ful. With  this  high  commission,  man  was  sent  forth  to  cultivate  the  earth  end 
engflge  in  the  honorable  pursuit  of  agriculture.  Everything  necessary  to  his  phys- 
ical comfort  and  gratification  and  improvement  was  placed  within  his  reach.  Pos- 
sessing this  mark  of  divine  distinction,  and  being  the  first  department  of  industrial 
labor,  it  has  ever  been  at  the  foundation  of  all  progress  in  society  and  the  great 
source  of  national  prosperity,  improvement  and  wealth. 

A  glance -at  the  history  of  msnkind  will  satisfy  us  all,  that  this  great  department 
of  labor,  when  viewed  in  all  its  various  and  importatit  features,  when  considered 
with  nference  to  its  immeasurable  influence  upon  the  progress  of  society  and  the 
prosperity  and  wealth  of  a  nation,  is  worthy  of  the  profoundest  study.  It  is  inti- 
mately and  inseparably  connected  with  the  entire  system  of  political  economy. 
From  it  civilization  takes  its  rise — out  of  it  flow  the  stresms  that  enrich  life,  bean, 
tify  society,  and  add  wealth  and  prosperity  to-«  nation.  Run  back  over  the  history 
of  the  fast — look  at  the  present  condition  of  all  tbe  countries  of  the  world,  and 
you  will  find  that  wherever  society  has  had  a  true  end  noble  civilization,  there  also 
has  the  art  of  agriculture  been  cultivated  in  all  its  branches,  its  influences  and 
fruits  richly  enjoyed,  and  its  power  applied  to  the  development  of  progress,  and 
national  wealth  and  civilization. 

Agriculture  exerts  a  marked  influence  upon  the  manufscturing  and  nechanical 
interests  of  the  country.  Without  it,  these  essential  and  valuable  departments  of 
industry  could  not  prosper.  Upon  commerce,  its  influence  is  immense.  It  gives  to 
commerce,  mainly,  all  its  sctivity,  influence  and  wealth.  The  whitening  sails  of 
onr  commerce,  spreading  its  wings  to  the  breeze  in  every  sea  and  upon  every  ocean 
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of  the  globe,  can  testify  how  much  is  doe  to  airricnUtire.  It  develops  the  energiee 
and  resources  of  a  nation,  in  a  manner  which  could  not  be  done  bj  anj  other 
agency;  it  has  sustained  and  strengthened  that  spirit  of  enterprise,  which  has  filled 
the  land  with  vast  improvements  of  every  description,  spread  everywhere  all  over 
the  country,  the  monuments  of  human  art  and  industry,  and  made  cities  and  vill- 
aji^es  to  thicken  upon  every  pbiin,  and  manufactures  to  rise  upon  a  thousand  hills 
and  a  thousand  valleys. 

Agriculture  commends  itself  to  the  consideration  of  every  one.  It  is  an  ancient, 
honorable  and  useful  pursuit,  pre-eminently  adapted  to  the  character  and  genius 
of  our  people.  It  is  republican  in  its  character,  and  simple  and  virtuous — ^the 
school  for  freemen  to  teach  them  how  to  live  with  manly  independence;  and  it 
furnishes  all  that  is  essential  to  render  life  happy  and  prosperoua  It  was  at  the 
beginning,  as  it  must  always  continue  to  be,  at  the  foundation  of  all  national  and 
individual  achievement  Commerce,  navigation  and  manufactures  can  only  move 
and  flourish  in  unison  with  it  An  ancient  writer,  in  speaking  of  its  adaptation 
to  the  purposes  of  life,  has  most  beautifully  described  it  as  **the  most  common 
nurse  of  all  ages  and  conditions  of  life ;  as  a  source  of  health,  plenty,  riches,  and 
a  thousand  sober  delights  and  honest  pleasures,  as  the  mistress  of  sobriety,  tem- 
perance, justice  and  religion,"  and  I  have  often  thought,  my  firiends,  that  of  all 
occupations,  the  influence  of  agriculture  was  most  favorable  tq  the  development  of 
philosophy  and  Christianity.  Its  designs  being  so  purely  natural  and  noble,  em- 
brace but  little  calculated  to  pervert  the  better  qualities  of  oar  character.  The 
whole  volume  of  nature,  so  wonderful  in  its  teachings^  is  constantly  opened  before 
the  farmer,  inviting  him  to  communion  with  the  purest  thoughts  and  highest  aims 
— to  the  contemplation  of  Qod  in  nature.  The  whole  process  of  agriculture,  like 
the  machinery  of  the  Universe,  testifies  to  Him  of  the  agency  of  a  Superior  power 
in  the  line  of  his  daily  pursuit,  ever  reminding  him  of  the  goodness,  power  and 
wisdom  of  his  Creator.  There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  the  material  world 
that  does  not  reflect  our  Maker's  will  or  illustrate  some  principle  in  the  philosophy 
of  nature. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Society,  I  have  endeavored,  by  the  tenor  of  my  remarks,  to 
give  you  some  idea  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  importance  of  the  subject  of  agri- 
culture; and  piay  I  not  hope  that  you  place  a  sufficiently  high  estimate  upon  your 
occupation.  A  new  era  has  begun  in  our  country.  Everywhere  a  spirit  of  public 
enterprise  has  appeared,  bringing  into  action  all  the  influences  and  all  the  elements 
essential  to  a  full  development  of  the  industrial  pursuits  of  our  people.  Few  things 
have  been  more  noticeable,  and  few  things,  I  am  sure,  more  gratifyiag  to  us  all 
than  the  increased  interest  which  has  been,  of  late  years,  manifested  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  particularly  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  in  the  honored  cause  in 
which  you  are  associated.  Eflbrts  have  been  made — and  successfully  made,  as  this 
day's  demonstration  proves — ^to  awaken  the  public  mind  to  a  fuller  sense  of  the 
importance  and  dignity  of  agricultural  pursuits.  The  ablest  and  most  accom- 
plished minds,  and  the  most  prominent  men  of  influence  and  weiJth,  in  onr  State, 
are  devoting  themselves  to  subjects  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  land,  the 
improvement  of  stock,  the  scientific  analysis  of  soils  and  plants,  and  the  propaga- 
tion and  preservation  of  fruit  trees  and  forest  trees.  And  surely  yon,  who  have  a 
larger  interest  involved  and  who  should,  above  all  others,  show  a  just  pride  in  the 
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flnoeessful  prosecution  of  agricultare,  will  not  fold  your  armSi  and  with  careless — 
nay,  calpable  indifference,  take  no  part  in  this  general  movement  of  the  public 
mind  on  these  subjects.  I  ha?e  a  far  higher  opinion  of  the  character  and  good 
sense  of  the  farmers  of  Vanderburgh,  than  to  think  for  a  moment  that  they  will 
prore  indifferent  to  their  dearest  and  most  valuable  interests.  I  believe  that 
henceforth  you  will  show  forth  that  same  spirit  of  improvement  and  enterprise, 
which  is  manifesting  itself,  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  not  more  &vored  than 
you.  Do  so,  and  my  word  for  it,  you  will  reap,  ere  long,  a  golden  harvest,  and 
gather  in  the  rich  abundance  which  has  &Uen  to  the  lot  of  other& 

Finally,  gentlemen,  I  thank  yon  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  for  giving  me  the 
honor  of  delivering  the  introductory  address  before  this  association.  I  shall  have 
satisfied  myself,  yes,  shall  feel  proud  if  by  any  word  of  mine  to-day,  has  been  im- 
pressed upon  your  hears  and  minds,  a  deeper  sense  of  the  dignity  and  value  of 
your  pursuit,  and  of  the  vast  responsibility  resting  upon  you  as  citizens  of  thii 
great  country.  Much  has  been  confided  to  yon  and  much  will  be  expected  at  your 
handa  Upon  you,  gentlemen,  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  more  than  all  others,  depend 
the  future  glory  and  happiness  of  our  country.  Engaged  in  the  calm  and  honora- 
ble pursuit  of  agriculture,  you  are,  from  youf  character  and  position,  the  better 
able  to  cultivate  those  arts  and  virtues  which  are  essential  to  the  growth  and  sno- 
eess  of  our  institutions ;  and  being,  in  a  great  measure,  beyond  the  influence  of 
party  clamor,  and  prejudice,  and  passion,  and  malioe,  and  evil  influence  of  every 
kind,  you  must  rescue  our  country  from  the  disastrous  influence  of  that  fell  spirit 
of  political  strife,  which  is  flooding  our  land  and  threatening  to  turn  the  attention 
of  the  people  from  all  that  is  permanent  and  desirable  in  life.  It  is  the  farmers 
that  furnish  the  best,  and  the  largest  share  of  soldiers  in  time  of  war,  and  pay  our 
taxes  in  times  of  peace.  It  was  the  blood  of  farmers  that  dedicated  the  soil  of 
our  country  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  even  now  their  constant  love  of  country 
and  integrity  of  character  constitute  the  surest  guarantee  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
Union. 

Prepare  yourselves  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duty  you  owe  to  yourselves, 
your  country  and  your  Grod.  firing  the  intellect,  that  god-like  attribute  which  has 
enabled  man  to  solve  the  most  difficult  problen(is  in  natural  and  moral  phylosopby, 
to  bear  upon  agriculture — ^for  without  this  mighty  agency,  the  successful  pursuit  of 
agriculture  is  not  to  be  expected.  Study  books  on  agriculture,  read  newspapers, 
gather  the  experience  of  the  most  successful  and  accomplished  farmers,  and  profit 
by  the  knowledge  in  the  management  and  cultivation  of  your  fiirms — adopt  new 
and  valuable  improvements — ^and  the  inevitable  result  will  be  an  increase  of 
wealth,  prosperity  and  happiness.  Exhibit  to  all  the  world,  what  industry  and 
energy,  and  thrift,  and  temperance,  and  education,- and  science  can  do,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  wealth  and  resources  of  our  country,  so  that  Vanderburgh  may 
be  in  agricnltivre,  and  in  whatever  else  she  nndertakes,  the  model  county  ot  our 
State. 
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ESSAY  UPON  AGRICULTURE  IN  GENERAL. 


BT  A.  B.  UNB,  B?Q. 


Agricultaref  taken  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  the  cnltiTation  of 
the  earth.  In  the  early  history  of  society,  when  its  wants  were  few,  and  those 
wante  snpplied  by  the  chase,  both  as  to  food  and  clothing,  and,  as  a  consequence^ 
bat  little  was  done  to  cultivate  the  earth;  and  when  it  was  done,  the  mode  of  col- 
tm^  as  well  as  the  implements,  were  of  ihe  most  simple  character,  fiut  as  the 
popolatton  increased,  the  wants  of  society  appear  also  to  have  increased;  and  the 
precarious  chances  of  the  chase,  as  well  as  the  more  reliable  supplies  of  a  pastoral 
lifci  appear  not  to  have  been  sufficient  to  meet  the*  wants  of  man  Though  one  of 
the  great  princes  of  the  East  had  7,000  sheep,  3,000  camels,  500  yoke  of  oxen, 
and  600  she  asses,  and  a  very  great  household,  yet  this  no  doubt  was  an  exception 
to  wealth  in  olden  times;  and  it  is  probable  that,  for  the  subsistence  of  this  vast 
herd,  agriculture  was  carried  on  to  some  Cittent  at  least  But  as  population  in- 
creased, the  wants  of  man  appear  also  to  have  increased,  and  thus,  acting^ 
reciprocally  upon  each  other,  led  to  something  like  a  systematic  mode  of  cultiva- 
ting the  earth. 

It  is  certainly  an  interesting  field  for  the  antiquarian  to  travel  in,  to  observe,  aa 
history  developes  it,  the  progress  that  the  different  nations  of  the  earth  made  in 
the  science  of  agriculture;  and  we  think  we  are  not  saying  too  much  when  we  say 
that  the  progress  has  been  onward,  down  to  the  present  day,  and  that  it  will  stitt 
be  onward,  until  the  subject  of  agriculture  shall  be  raised  to  as  high  a  point  aa 
man,  with  his  limited  powers  of  mind,  can  push  it 

And  not  only  is  the  subject  of  the  simple  manner  in  which  the  ancients  culti- 
vated the  earth,  a  matter  of  interest  and  curiosity,  but  the  simplicity  of  their 
implements  of  husbandry  is  also  a  subject  to  which  we  may  turn,  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  how  far  the  arts  have  been  subservient  to  the  progress  of  agriculture. 
Compare  our  finely  finished,  steel  mould  board  plows,  of  the  present  day,  with  the 
"  primitive "  plow  described  by  Captain  James  fiiley,  when  East,  on  the  sterile 
lands  of  the  great  Sahara  desert,  and  then  we  may  faintly  appreciate  what  the  arta 
have  done  to  promote  the  science  of  agriculture. 

But  a  desertation,  however  long,  upon  the  subject  of  agriculture  in  olden  times^ 
whether  in  abstract  speculation*  or  in  detailing  facts,  is  too  cold  and  uninteresting 
to  satisfy  **  Young  America ;"  but  to  treat  of  the  subject  of  agriculture,  as  it  is  in 
this  country  at  the  present  day,  and  make  »uch  practical  suggestiqps  as  shall  be 
adapted  to  the  wants  and  the  wishes  of  the  farmer  in  this  latitude,  is  what  I  started 
out  with  the  intention  of  doing;  and  1  promise  myself,  and  \  think  I  shall  keep 
that  promise,  that  my  remarks  shall  be  not  only  of  a  plain  but  a  practical 
character. 

'    Then  we  shall  commence  with  the  man,  whether  young  or  old,  who  is  just  going 
to  commence  a  farm  in  the  forest     Now  I  know  that  in  the  various  works  of  the 
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fiiirmer  just  commeneiDg  in  the  forest,  it  is  very  difficult  to  observe  strictly  any 
particular  mle.  But  allbongh  this  may  be  the  ca«e,  yet  I  feel  eotifident  that  thef» 
may  be  some  general  rules  observed  that  may  lessen  his  labor  and  taciHtate  his 
business. 

Then,  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  your  labor  in  the  clearing  of  your  land, 
make  your  deadening,  girdle  or  cut  down  everything  except  what  you  want  for 
timber  or  building  purposes,  and,  if  possible,  do  this  in  the  month  of  May.  I  say, 
girdle  or  cut  down  all  except  your  timber;  do  not  leave  the  small  bushes,'  if  yoo 
do  they  will  grow  with  increased  facility,  by  letting  the  sun  in  upon  them ;  and 
endeavor  to  anticipate,  with  proper  judgment,  the  amount  you  can  clear  each  year 
snccessively,  that  your  deadening  may  not  get  more  than  three  or  four  years  old 
before  you  clear  them  up.  This  will  not  only  improve  the  qnality  of  your  soil,  but 
obviate  that  which  every  farmer,  (I  will  say,  hates  with  a  perfect  hatred),  the]ilow- 
ing  of  new  lands;  and  my  word  against  the  world  that  there  is  a  saving  of  from 
fifty  to  one  hd^ndred  per  cent  in  the  clearing. 

Your  lands  being  cleared,  your  next  step  is  the  fencing,  and  this,  in  all  forest 
lands,  is  done  by  the  common  worm  rail,  (except  that  in  some  cases  a  brush  one  is 
snbstituted),  because  it  is  the  cheapest  and  the  easiest  made.  '  In  the  building  of 
your  fence,  if  your  rails  are  ten  feet  long,  the  motbt  usual  as  well  as  the  Atost  suit- 
able length,  a  four  feet  worm  is  sufficient;  if  eleven  feet  long,  it  should  be  four  and 
a  half  feet  worm,  and  a  good  stone  or  chunk,  placed  under  each  comer,  will  well 
pay  for  the  trouble  of  putting  it  there.  And  every  field  or  lot  should  have  a  pair 
of  bars  or  a  gate — ^the  latter  is  most  convenient,  though  rathef  more  costly. 

And  now,  that  your  land  has  been  deadened  and  cleared  up,  your  fences  luilt^ 
your  bars  or  gate  placed,  (this  of  course  has  all  been  done  with  a  view  to  the  cul- 
tivation, is  the  only  condition  upon  ifthich  the  eatth  will  pay  }0u  back  your  princi- 
pal, with  usury),  I  repeat  that,  let  your  crop  be  of  what  kind  it  may,  your  cultivatioB 
should  be  deep  and  thorough. 

The  next  subject  to  which  I  phall  direct  the  attention  of  the  farmer,  is  that  of 
the  orchard.  The  time  was  when  it  was  difficult  to  get  the  choicest  varieties  of 
fruit;  but  a  little  industry  and  perreveranoe  will  now  overcome  that  diffiiulty. 
Then,  we  say,  select  the  very  best  varieties;  set  your  trees  two  rods  apait,  each 
way,  by  digging  a  hole  thirty  inches  fquate  and  two  feet  deep;  and  1  believe  that 
every  farmer  that  has  tried  it  will  bear  me  cut  in  saying,  thut  any  given  quantity 
of  ground  thus  set  out  in  the  choicest  of  grafted  liees  will  yield  as  large  a  per  cent 
as  the  same  quantity  of  ground  cultivated  in  any  cxher  kind  of  a  way  ^  And  in- 
deed I  do  not  know  how  the  social  feelings  of  a  fumily  can  be  cultivated  to  that 
extent  without  an  orchard  of  choice  fruit  that  it  can  with. 

Imagine  the  hearth  of  tl.e  domicil  surrounded,  the  blight  fire  homing,  and  the 
little  (ton  or  daughter  ]ii^sin'g  round  the  basket,  filled  with  the  oboicef't  of  fruits; 
and  certainly  we  have  a  picture  around  which  the  heait  and  feelings  desiie  to 
duster.  ^  » 

The  nex4  thing  to  which  I  shall  call  the  attention  of  the  farmer  is  that  of  th« 
garden;  and  in  makirg  some  remarks  u|on  this  sulject,  1  know  I  »hall  crof>8  the 
path  of  some  who  think  that  all  the  anargcnent  ard  labor  of  the  garden  lelunga 
to  the  female  part  of  tl.e  family.  I  will  acJmit  that  a  portion  of  the  labor  of  the 
garden  can  be  performed  by  females,  and  that  they  are. not  acting  out  of  their 
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Sphere  when  thus  employed.  Bot  pale  in  yoar  gardea,  plow  or  spade  it  ap  at  the 
proper  time,  get  yoar  shrubbery  and  set  it  out,  and  yoir  wives  and  dan^htera  will 
always  be  ready  and  willinsf  to  aid  in  the  plantini^  of  the  seeds  and  cultivating  the 
same.  And  none  but  thoae  who  have  made  careful  obs^ervation  can  tell  how  much 
that  goes  to  make  np  the  food  of  the  family  can  be  raised  in  a  small  garden;  and 
I  am  constrained  to  say  that  there  is  no  one  item  I  would  turn  to  more  readily, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  taste  of  the  fariper,  than  the  interest  he  takes  in 
fitting  up  and  furnishing  his  garden. 

Passing  from  the  garden,  we  shall  make  some  suggestions  upon  the  snbject  of 
what  is  usually  called  outbuildings;  for  we  take  it  for  granted  he  has  provided 
his  family  with  as  comfortable  and  convenient  a  house  as  his  means  will  enable 
him  to.  Now,  I  am  not  foolish  enough  to  suppose  that  t^e  man  who  has  com- 
menced on  his  farm  in  the  forest,  with  limited  means,  can,  in  two  or  three  years, 
build  himself  his  60  by  30  feet  bank  barn,  with  shedding  all  around  it,  and  stables 
for  all  his  stock.  This  he  may  do,  and  ought  to  do,  as  soon  as  he  gets  able;  for  it 
will  abundantly  pay  in  the  saving  of  grain  and  feed.  But  what  I  say  is  this,  the 
farmer  needs  and  must  have  some  out  buildings ;  and  the  first  nsnally  put  up, 
although  they  may  be  a  loss,  yet  he  may  do  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  making 
them  convenient  And  I  say,  that  although  the  buildings  may  be  of  logs,  they 
may  be  as  convenient  as  any  frame  buildings  can  be,  though  they  may  not  present 
so  fine  an  appearance,  nor  may  not  be  so  durable. 

And  here  I  will  suggest  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  convenient  log  building,  for  a 
stable,  cutting  room,  and  corn  crib,  with  considerable  mow  room  besides.  Let 
your  sills  be  twenty-eight  fbet  long  and  your  building  eighteen  feet  wide ;  take 
fourteen  feet  off  one  end  for  your  stable,  eight  feet  for  a  cutting  room,  and  then 
you  have  six  feet  for  a  crip.  Put  your  building  up  about  six  feei  high ;  then  let 
three  logs  run  beyond  the  main  bnilding,  twelve  feet,  for  a  shed;  raise  your  main 
building  fourteen  rounds  high,  which  will  give  you  a  chance  to  put  four  or  fiv« 
logs  on  your  shed,  and  give  you  mow  room  for  four  tons  of  hay,  one  hundred  doxen 
of  oats,  and  a  crib  that  will  hold  four  hundred  bushels  of  corn,  and  stable  room 
for  four  horses,  besides  shedding  for  eight  or  tea  head  of  cattle,  and  all  can  be  fed 
from  your  cutting  room  without  passing  outside  your  building. 

Now  I  am  well  aware  that  such  is  the  spirit  of  improvement  that,  as  soon  as  the 
£&rmer  gets  able,  for  these  log  buildings  he  will  substitute  frame  ones.  Having 
built  and  finished  several  barns,  with  all  their  appendages,  I  think  I  oonid  make 
some  suggestions  that  would  be  useful  in  their  arrangement  But  the  farmer  who 
feels  able  td  build  him  a  frame  barn  will  either  consult  well  bis  own  judgment,  or 
some  good  practical  mechanic,  or  visit  some  model  barn,  before  he  nndertakes  an 
enterprise  that  will  cost  him  from  three  hundred  to  eight  hundred  dollars,  the  out- 
buildings being  arranged  according  to  the  means  or  the  taste. 

I  think  every  fiirmer  should  put  up  a  wobd-house;  and  whether  frame  or  of  logs, 
I  will  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  one  I  think  well  adapted  to  tl^e  wants  of  far^ 
mers  generally. 

Put  up  your  bnilding  eighteen  by  twenty  eight  feet;  take  twelve  feet  at  one  end 
for  a  workshop^a  thing  every  farmer  must  have — and  you  have  a  building  sixteen 
by  eighteen  for  your  wood ;  then  make  a  shed  eight  feet  wide,  which  yon  can  drive 
under  at  any  time  to  |hrow  out  your  wood ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  yon  have  a 
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sbed  at  all  times  for  joor  wagon  to  staad  tinder.    Tben,  with  a  small  additional ' 
expense,  yoa  can  fix  a  windlass,  by  means  of  which  yon  can  hoist  one  or  two 
wagon  bpds  ap  and  be  entirely  out  of  the  way,  which  may  be  done  by  a  boy  twelve 
years  of  age. 

Having  made  such  suggestions  with  regard  to  clearing,  to  buildings,  and  to  the 
garden,  as  I  think  appropriate,  I  shall  proceed  to  make  some  snggestions  witlr 
reg^ard  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  time  of  putting  in  the  seed,  and  such  other 
incidental  matters  as  may  be  properly  connected  with  the  same.  , 

Upon  the  subject  of  deep  and  thorough  plowing,  I  have  already  said  something; 
and  80  general  has  the  propriety  and  the  importance  of  deep  plowing  become,  tha^ 
it  is  almost  useless  to  say  anything  more  upon  it;  and  we  shall  pass  from  it  to  the. 
time  and  manner  of  sowing  wheat  And  this,  like  very  many  other  things  per- 
taining to  farming,  cannot  always  be  done  when  it  ought  to  be;  but  when  the 
season  and  other  things  are  favorable,  I  think  the  chances  are  in  favor  of  early 
sowing,  say  from  the  first  to  the  twentieth  of  September.  I  know  very  good  crops. 
of  wheat  have  been  raised  that  was  sown  much  later ;  but  in  most  cases  it  has  been 
owing  to  something  peculiar  either  in  the  soil  or  the  season.  In  almost  all  casea 
successful  wheat  growers  sow  their  crops  early. 

As  to  the  kinds  best  suited  to  our  climate  and  soil,  1  shall  say  nothing,  as  one 
kind  seems  to  do  the  best  in  some  localities,  and  then  seems  to  deteriorate,  while 
other  kinds  appear  to  succeed  better,  and  my  observation  has  fully  confirmed  me 
in  the  opinion  thai  a  change  from  another  neighborhood,  of  only  a  few  miles,  of 
the  same  kind,  is  a  great  advantage. 

As  to  the  manner  of  putting  it  in,  this  may  differ  very  materially,  owing  to  a 
great  number  of  causes.  If  it  is  fallow,  plow  it  deep  and  thorough,  either  in  July 
or  August,  and  then,  if  you  wish  to  manure,  pnt  it  on  and  plow  it  again;,  then  har^ 
row,  and  if  your  ground  is  still  rouofh,  roll  it,  then  drill ;  for  I  believe  the  drill  win 
eveotoelly  supersede,  in  favorable  localities,  broad-cast  If  you  do  not  intend  to 
drill,  plow  in  July  or  August  and  harrow  thoroughly.  After  manuring,  if  yoa 
manure  at  all,  plow  in  with  a  shovel  plow.  If  it  is  oats  or  wheat  stubble,  pnt  on 
your  manure,  then  plow  it  deep  and  thorough,  then  harrow,  andj  if  necessary,  roll, 
for  the  drill.  If  not  drilled,  sow  broad -cast,  while  the  land  is  fresh,  and  harrow 
in.  If  planted  in  corn,  plow  in  with  a  shovel  plow  or  with  a  cultivator.  I  prefer 
the  former. 

The  next  crop  in  which  the  farmer  engages  most  extensively  is  that  of  raising 
corn.  Indeed,  in  a  great  many  localities,  and  with  a  great  many  farmers,  this  is 
segarded  as  the  most  important  crop ;  and  upon  the  subject  of  this  crop  I  shall 
make  a  few  remarks,  letting  them  pass  for  what  they  are  worth  with  the  com 
grower.  Perhaps  there  is  no  crop  raised  in  our  latitude  where  deep  plowing  is 
more  essential  than  this,  and  especially  in  breaking  up  the  land. 

The  land  being  thoroughly  broke,  the  old  routine  of  furrowing  out  commences, 
which  are  nsnallv  about  four  feet  apart,  and  then  dropping;  and  though  this  ia 
light  labor,  yet  it  requires  not  only  much  care  but  considerable  practice  to  do  it 
oorrectly.  About  the  only  way  to  get  it  done  exactly  right  ■  is  to  furrow  yonr 
ground  both  ways,  and  then  drop  it  the  way  it  was  farrowed  first  It  being  dropped 
oorreotly  is  a  matter  of  much  importance  in  the  cultivation  of  the  crop. 
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*  If  joQr  groDnd  is  cloddy,  jon  nay  proceed  to  roll  it  immediately  after  it  it 
planted ;  and  whether  rolled  or  not,  a  furrow  may  be  ran  one  or  both  ways  to  ad- 
vantage before  the  corn  is  up.  This  I  have  found  of  great  advantage  in  prevent- 
ing the  moles  and  birds  from  disturbing  it 

In  about  three  weeks  after  your  corn  is  planted,  you  may  harrow  with  a  one  or 
n  two-horse  harrow,  one  or  both  waya  This  being  don.e,  you  nftiy  introduce  what 
is  called  the  buUtong,  and  the  deeper  and  closer  you  plow  to  your  corn  while 
young,  the  greater  are  your  chances  for  a  good  crop.  I  feel  confident  that  a  fur- 
row run  both  ways  before  your  corn  is  up,  either  with  or  without  rolling,  then  bar- 
rowed  twice,  then  plowed  twice,  twice  in  a  row  and  once  three  times  in  a  row;  then 
have  the  surface  levelled  as  much  as  it  can  be  done  by  the  cultivator. 

Unless  the  season  is  very  unfavorable  you  will  have  a  fair  crop  of  com  on  almost 
any  soil  And  further,  I  think  a  system  of  cultivation  for  this  crop  may  be  so 
deep  and  thorough  that  it  will  stand  almost  any  drouth. 

There  are  other  crops  grown  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  farmers  of  the 
country,  such  as  oats,  rye,  buckwheat,  turnips,  ke. ;  but  lest  I  should  be  charged 
with  being  tedious  I  shall  pass  them  by,  leaving  it  for  the  observing  farmer  to  ex- 
ercise his  own  judgment  as  to  the  manner  of  cultivating  them. 

Next  in  importance  to  a  system  of  thorough  cultivation,  is  the  furnishing  of  the 
farm  with  the  best  kinds  of  farming  tools;  and  indeed  it  is  almost  next  to  impos- 
sible to  do  it  without  them.  And  I  think  the  great  improvement  in  the  diflTerent 
branches  of  mechanical  business  is  such,  that  there  is^  little  or  no  excuse  for  not 
having  them ;  and  it  is  with  these  as  it  is  with  most  other  articles — the  cheapest  is 
the  dearest  in  the  end. 

As  an  evidence  of  this  I  will  state  that,  in  the  winter  of  1841, 1  had  a  common 
two  horse  .wagon  put  up  by  a  man  that  considered  himself  a  first  rate  mechanicy 
as  to  the  wood  work,  at  that  kind  of  buEinees.  I  used  that  wagon  until  the  fall  of 
1852,  near  eleven  years,  and  the  repairs  upon  it  did  not  cost  me  two  dollars; 
though  as  much  hauling,  and  that  as  heavy,  too,  was  done  upon  it,  as  perhaps  any 
other  wagon  in  the  country. 

Then,  I  say,  by  ^11  means  purchase  the  very  best  of  farming  implements;  for  it 
is  false  economy  to  purchsse  thope  of  an  inferior  kind,  and  be  certain  to  not  store 
them  in  the  big  shop  that  has  neither  sides  or  covering  upon  it 

And  now  that  you  have  got  your  farm  cleared,  jour  dwelling  and  other  buildings 
as  convenient  as  your  money  will  enable  jou  to  have  them,  the  next  thing  that 
should  claim  the  attention  of  those  ^ho  intend  to  make  farming  a  business,  is  the 
Subject  of  stock,  though  you  may  have  been  jayirg  some  attention  to  this  mhile 
the  other  unprovements  alluded  to  have  been  going  on. 

Every  farmer,  and  almost  ever) body  elee,  admires  a  fine  horse,  a  fine  calf,  a  fine 
pig,  a  fine  flock  of  sheep,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ^han^hais,  and  a  host  of  other  et 
ceteras.  Now,  how  much  more  does  it  cost  to  feed  a  horse  that  at  four  jcars  old 
wilt  bring  from  $100  to  9160,  than  to  f«ed  oce  that  at  the  same  age  yon  cannot 
sell  for  f  40  ?  Or  how  much  more  does  it  cost  to  raise  a  buUock,  that  at  four  years 
old  will  weigh  from  800  to  1000  pounds,  than  it  will  to  feed  one  that  at  the  same 
age  will  not  weigh  half  that  amount  ?  Or  how  much  more  does  it  cost  to  have  a 
flock  of  sheep,  that  their  wool  and  their  carcasses  will  always  bring  the  highest 
price  in  the  market,  than  it  does  to  keep  a  flock  that  are  a  perfect  prototype  of 
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Pharaoh's  lean  and  ill  fed  kind  ?  And  of  pigs— how  mach  more  does  it  take  to 
make  them  (I  mean  some  kinds)  weigh,  at  from  12  to  18  months  old,  from  200  to 
400  poundSi  than  it  does  to  keep  his  hogship  two  or  three  years,  and  thei^  scarcely 
weigh  200?  But  the  time  has  come  that  if  we  have  any  sach  stock  we  feel  some- 
what ashamed  of  them,  and  try  to  keep  them  on  the  hack  part  of  the  farm. 

I  shall  here  drop  this  subject,  though  suggestive  of  much  more,  and  pass  to  that 
of  agricultural  associations.  And  here  I  remark,  that  the  people,  the  farming 
community  I  mean,  are  either  laboring  under  great  deception,  or  there  is  an 
abiding  conviction  among  them  of  the  great  utility  of  these  associations. 

What  means  these  county  fairs  around  us,  where  not  only  the  sterner  sex,  but  the 
matrons  and  the  maids,  all  mingle  in  their  rivalship  to  bear  off  the  palm?  What 
means  the  great  and  deep  feeling  among  the  people,  and  all  eyes  are  turned  to- 
ward the  capital  of  our  State,  with  impatient  anxiety  for  the  approachof  our  State 
Fair,  where  not  only  the  citizens  of  our  own  State,  but  the  citizens  of  other  States 
will  strive  with  a  commendable  zeal  to  excel  each  other  in  the  exhibition  of  their 
respective  mechanical  and  agricultural  products  ?  And  can  all  this  be  going  on 
and  the  farmer  catch  none  of  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  improvement  that  must  and 
will  of  necessity  be  aroused  by  this  state  of  things  ?  If  all  this  can  be  going  on, 
^d  the  farmer  not  be  aroused  by  any  spirit  of  inquiry,  he  certainly  must  possess 
a  stupidity  approximating  very  nearly  to  that  of  fiaalam's  ass. 

Already  is  their  influence  being  distinctly  marked  by  the  ofl  repeated  inquiries 
of  who  have  the  best  stock  of  horses — of  cattle  —  of  sheep — of  hogs  —  and  a 
hundred  and  one  other  questions,  which  are  the  legitimate  results  of  these  associa- 
tiona  And  the  citizens  of  this  county  seem  to  have  caught  the  spirit,  and^  the 
progress  will  be  onward,  and  still  onward,  until  the  stock  and  other  products  of  old 
Franklin  will  stand  side  by  side  and  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  other 
county  in  Hoosierdom. 

And  now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  submit  these  remarks  to  your  judg- 
ment without  any  revision,  confidently  believing  you  will  attach  all  the  importance 
to  them  they  merit,  and  no  more.  And  if  you  should  chance  to  detect  the  smeU 
of  the  taper  upon  them,  it  is  because  the  labor  of  the  day  did  too  much  engage  my 
time  to  throw  them  together  by  the  light  of  day.  And  I  am  yours  and  the  people's 
humble  servant 
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ESSAY  ON  AGRICULTURE. 

BY  A.    W.    LEMMON,    OF   FAYBTTB   COUNTY. 


In  ancient  timefl  the  m<ved  plow  eaiployttd 

The  kings  and  awful  fathers  of  mankind : 

And  some  with  whom  compared  your  insect  tribes 

Are  but  the  beinjce  of  a  tummer*«  day. 

Have  held  the  scale  of  empire,  mlod  the  storm 

Of  mighty  war,  then  with  unwearied  hand 

DMdNining  little  delieaciea  seised 

The  Plow,  and  greatly  independent  lived. 

Tkompson's  Seammt. 

Of  all  the  pursuits  of  life,  id  which  men  are  or  have  been  engaged,  none  are 
more  ancient,  none  more  honorable,  none  more  usefiil.  none  more  healthful,  none 
better  calculated  to  nurture  in  man  a  proper  gratitude  to  the  giver  of  all  good  gifls 
for  blessings  bestowed.  None  better  adaped  to  calm  his  passions,  harmonize  his 
feelings,  purify  his  mind  and  heart,  and  enable  him  to  approximate  as  near  as 
possible  to  perfection  in  the  bifold  capacity  of  a  good  citizen  and  a  good  christian, 
than  agriculture. 

When  the  curse  was  pronounced  upon  the  ground^  and  Adam  and  our  erring 
mother  went  forth  from  Eden's  blissful  bowers,  it  was  a  conditional  curse,  and  he 
wa»  sent  forth,  endowed  with  the  power  of  reaping  the  rich  reward. which  his 
heavenly  father  had  garnered  up  for  him  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  A  power  in- 
herently capable  of  expanding  and  strengthening  while  time  should  last,  and 
though  he  was  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  yet  was  he  fitted  to  open 
the  sealed  mysteries  of  vegetable  organization,  and  make  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
and  grass  of  the  field,  in  an  improved  and  cultivated  state,  become  a  source  of 
abundant  comfort  and  profit  to  him. 

And  when  the  waters  ceased  to  roll  over  the  mountains  and  plains  of  a  sab- 
merged  world,  and  the  nucleus  of  a  new  race  descended  from  Ararat,  the  vengeance 
of  an  offended  God  was  satisfied,  and  in  mercy  he  promised  the  progenitors  of 
unborn  millions  that,  "  While  the  earth  remaineth,  seed-time  and  harvest,  and  cold 
and  heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night  shall  sot  cease.  Then  was  the 
*^  curse"  taken  from  the  ground,  the  covenant  made,  and  the  "bow  in  the  cloud" 
selected  to  be  a  significant  emblem  thereof  while  time  should  last 

Biblical  history  throws  much  light  on  the  agriculture  of  the  early  ages,  and 
speaks  of  the  great  fertility  of  some  particular  countries.  When  Abraham  went 
down  into  Egypt  1920  years  B.  C,  her  lands  were  under  a  system  of  high  cultiva- 
tion, and  two  hundred  years  later  Joseph  made  his  advent  into  the  same  countiy. 
Of  his  providence  and  foresight  given,  all  have  read;  through  seven  years  of 
plenty  he  amassed  the  surplus  treasures  of  the  earth,  and  when  the  seven  hideous 
years  of  famine  came,  so  great  was  the  abundance  that  it  supplied  not  only  her 
own  children,  but  also  the  starving  nations  that  begged  at  Egypt's  throne. 

Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land,  is  described  as  "  a  good  land  and  large,  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  and  it  was  in  truth,  a  land  abounding  in  all  the 
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riches  of  nncoltiTEted  Dature^  necessary  for  the  wants  of  a  chosen  people,  who    ^ 
after  having  dispossessed  the  Canaanite,  rendered  themselves  noted  as  agricalturists . 

Profane  historj  also  gives  direct  testimony  to  this  matter.  Thrace,  Sardinia, 
Sicily,  Egypt,  and  Africa  were  most  famous  for  abundant  crops  of  grain,  many 
others  less  famous,  were  also  very  fruitful.  In  the  letters  of  the  governors  of  Africa 
to  Augustus  and  Nero,  it  is  stated  that  one  bushel  of  wheat  sown,  has  been  known 
to  produce  one  hundred  and  fiftv,  and  Pliny  sanctions  the  statement  by  reference 
to  like  yields  in  Bgypt  and  Boetia.  In  the  days  of  Augustus,  Egypt  alone  sent  to 
Rome  annually,  twenty  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat 

But  were  we  not  told  anything  directly  in  regard  to  aip'iculture,  indirect  evidence 
sufficient  exists,  to  prove  that  husbandry  was  well  attended  to  in  many  nations, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  important  callings  of  mankind. 

We  bold,  that  tribes  of  men  may  exist  in  sparsely  settled  countries,  without 
tilling  the  earth ;  that  nations  numerically  weak,  may  subsist  by  other  modes  of 
living ;  but  that  vast  cities  cannot  rise  nor  subsist,  nor  immense  armies  be  main- 
tained, nor  vast  conquests  be  made,  in  lands  where  agriculture  is  unknown,  and 
that  in  proportion  to  the  wealth,  numerical  strength,  and  high  intellectual  standard 
of  a  nation,  will  be  the  knowledge,  progress,  and  rewards  of  agriculture.  It  is 
without  question  or  doubt,  the  supporter  of  all  other  arts — ^the  art  excelsior. 

Hence  when  we  tread  over  the  sleeping  ruins  of  cities  built  by  men  forgotten^ 
and  know  that  the  fractured  blocks  and  broken  columns  were  once  piled  in  all 
the  glory  of  symmetrical  proportion,  and  that  their  once  lofly  capitals  looked  down 
on  busy  thousands  moving  in  all  the  turmoil  and  excitement  of  life,  through  what 
once  were  streets, — we  know  that  agriculture  was  the  basis  of  support  for  the 
population  that  filled  them,  whether  her  treasures  were  drawn  from  their  vicinities, 
or  from  distant  lands,  and  we  know  also,  that  without  it,  there  would  be  no  ruins 
to  tell  in  mournful  silence  of  this  magnificence  in  other,  days. 

There  have  been  days  of  clouds  and  great  darkness,  as  well  as  days  radiant  with 
tlie  sunlight  of  progress,  in  the  annals  of  agriculture.  Despotism,  pride,  and  igno- 
rance have  often  warred  against  it,  and  sought  to  deprive  it  of  its  honors  by  holding 
it  in  contempt  In  some  countries,  it  has  been  held  in  such  disrepute,  as  to  con- 
fine the  pursuit  of  it  to  the  lowest  class  of  people.  In  such  cases,  wheVe  no  incent* 
ives  were  offered  to  induce  men  to  make  advancements,  it  necessarily  languished. 
This  was  partictdarly  so  during  the  "dark  ages,"  but  wherever  the  true  philosophy 
of  man's  duty,  happiness,  usefulness,  and  obligations  to  society  were  understood 
there,  its  Irinmph,  whether  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  has  been  most  glorious. 

Rome  called  Cincinnatus  from  the  plow,  and  invested  him  with  dictatorial 
poiwer.  Marius  Cnrins  Dentatus,  who  had  three  times  received  the  honors  of  a 
triumph,  was  found  by  the  Samnite  ambassadors  by  his  fireside  boiling  roots.  And 
Cato,  trained  in  the  same  schools  of  wisdom,  wrought  in  the  same  field  and  sat  at 
the  same  table  witli  his  own  bondsmen.  Kings  wrote  in  its  favor,  as  Hiero  II,  of 
Syraenee,  Attains  of  Pergamns,  and  Archelaus  of  Gappadocia. 

And  Pliny  says  that  in  those  happy  times,  the  eartii,  glorious  in  seeing  herself 
cultivated  by  the  hands  of  triumplwnt  victors,  seemed  to  make  new  efforts,  and  to 
produce  her  fruits  with  greater  abundance.  Prosecuted  under  anything  like  favor- 
M»  eirenmitancee,  it  has  always  begotten  nobleness  of  principle  and  independ- 
vaee  of  spirit,  and  though  the  array  of  ancient  names  iUustrioos,  have  conferred 
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»  honors  upon  it  as  an  art»  yet  was  it  reserTed  for  happy  America  to  give  the  great- 
est eclat  to  it  that  the  world  has  ever  conferred.  It  was  her  yeomanry  that  went 
from  their  onfinished  farrows  to  settle  the  grand  question  of  human  rights  It  was 
her  farmers  that  gave  to  the  world  the  fir^it  examples  of  patriots,  heroes,  statesmen 
and  rulers,  known  to  th^  world,  —  guided  by  a  farmer,  who,  having  lived  to  see 
her  independence  achieved,  rulckl  her  rising  prosperity  with  judgment  fed  justice, 
and  having  Cinoinntaus  like  again  returned  to  the  plow,  laid  down  to  rest  in  Mt 
Vernon's  hallowed  shades.    . 

Having  treated  of  the  antiquity,  utility,  and  honor  of  agriculture,  we  will  make 
a  few  remarks  of  a  more  practical  nature,  and  then  conclude  by  showing  its  effects 
on  man's  health,  morals  and  happiness. 

When  we  turn  our  eyes  to  Europe,  we  see  what  expend  and  experiment  have 
done.  Her  fertile,  fields  and  crowded  granaries  proclaim  the  benefits  of  an  im- 
proved system.  Earlier  in  the  field  of  progress,  she  is.  ahead  of  America  in  some 
respects,  but  our  country  is  making  rapid  strides'  in  improvement,  and  will  soon 
own  herself  second  to  none. 

Our  climate  and  soil  are  better  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  more  important 
cereals,  and  it  only  requires  prompt  attention  and  perseverance  to  pUce  us  on  a 
level  with  any  grain  producing  country  in  Europe. 

A  brighter  day  is  opening  over  us,  —  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  annual  fairs  give  encouragement  to  mechanics  and  agricultnrists  to  enter  into 
honorable  and  laudable  competition.  Labor  saving  machinery  and  implements 
enable  the  farmer  to  do  in  one  day  with  a  few  hands,  what  he  only  could  before 
have  done  with  many,  and  agricultural  magazines  and  newspapers  are  circulated 
from  Niagara  to  the  Rio  Grande,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  are  found 
here,  there,  everywhere, — on  the  shelf  of  the  log  cabin,  on  the  merchant's  counter, 
the  mechanic's  bench,  and  in  the  professional  man's  study.  . 

They  are  spreading  the  knowledge  of  important  truths,  new  discoveries  and  im- 
proved  methods,  and  prompting  to  further  experimental  research.  They  are  excit- 
ing  and  inciting  the  public  mind  in  a  pratsewoithy  manner,  and  sweeping  away 
the  prejudice  for  a  time  so  stoutly  maintained  against  ''book  farming."  Men 
have  at  last  discovered  that  our  eminent  *'  book  farmers,"  as  they  are  called,  are 
among  our  most  eminent  practical  onea  They  have  also  discovered  that  he  thai 
hath  both  the  science  and  the  art,  is  an  overmatch  for  him  who  has  but  the  one. 
They  begin  to  see  the  advantage  of  books  and  papers  of  this  class,  they  find  that 
the  man  who  possesses  the  knowledge  of  an  important  fact,  or  has  made^some  dis- 
covery, can  verbally  inform  but  a  few,  and  the  knowledge  is  confined  to  narrow 
limits,  whereas  he  who  contributes  to  a  newspaper  or  magaaine,  confers  the  bene- 
fits of  his  koowlede  upon  the  whole  community  in  which  the  medium  of  his  com- 
munication circulates.  He  sows  truth  broadcast,  not  sparsely  and  niggardly,  and 
surely  truth  does  not  become  falsehood  by  being  widely  disseminated. 

The  only  way  to  break  up  the  soil  of  prejudice,  hard  and  trampled  as  it  is,  is  to 
break  up  the  aub  sail — ignorance;  and  of  all  the  teams  now  in  the  field,  engaged 
in  effecting  this  desirable  object^  none  are  more  efficient  than  our  county  fairs. 

There  is  not  enough  philosophical  tact  in  the  farming  community  in  general. 
Men  too  often  live  to  plow  better  than  to  reason,  but  the  reasoning,  philosophio 
nind,  is  alone  capable  of  making  or  profiting  by  diicoverieB.    To  supply  this  defici- 
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«iiey,  agriovltural  schools  should  be  established  in  every  State,  and  if  practicable, 
in  every  county. 

To  cultivate  the  productions  of  the  earth  is  one  thing,  to  understand  their  natare 
and  composition  is  another.  By  knowing  the  elementary  principles  of  grains^  an<r 
the  elements  of  soils,  the  suitableness  or  unsuitableness  is  determined.  Be  assured 
labor  will  avail  nothing  if  the  grain  cannot  find  the  necessary  elements  In  the  soil  * 
Let  us  look  at  one  fact  for  illustration  :  Dissolved  flint  is  essentially  necessary  to 
wheat,*  rye,  corn,  oats,  timothy,  A&,  to  give  strength  to  their  straw  Or  stalks.  It  is 
their  bone,  and  is  aa  neoeesary  in  the  vegetable  economy  of  cereals  as  is  phosphate 
of  lime  to  the  animal  economy,  and  you  can  no  more  reasonably  expect  gnod  straw 
and  healthy  grain  where  there  is  not  a  sufficiency  of  silica,  than  you  can  expect  a 
child  to  have  strong  bones,  that  (pr  a  long  time  is  fed  on  food  containing  no  phos- 
phate of  lime. 

From  thirty-nine  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  soluble  flint  is  needed  to  an 
acre  of  wheat  Lands  yielding  crops  that  do  not  absorb  much  silica,  by  of^en 
stirring  and  exposure  to  sun  and  rain,  leach  and  become  sterile,  ^hlle  on  the 
other  hand  dovering  increases  the  qna|itity,-~one  great  reason  for  rotating  crops. 

A  difference  of  opinion  exists  in  regard  to  the  best  method  of  preparing  the 
ground  for  wheat  Some  advocate  late  plowing,  some  the  summer  fallow  system. 
It  has  been  urged  against  the  latter,  that  some  of  the  fertiliaing  elements  are 
thereby  lost,  but  assuredly  there  are  some  gained  al0o ;  fbr  stalks,  stubble,  and  in 
filpt  anything  turned  beneath  the  surface,  undergoes  tnore  rapid  'decomposition 
during  that  period  of  the  year,  than  at  any-other,  and  is  more  likely  to  be  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  the  other  elements  of  the  soil  at  the  next  plowing.  It  is  certain 
however,  that  ground  f^r  wheat  should  be  thoroughly  and  deeply  broken,  well 
harrowed,  and  uniformly  sown  or  drilled.  If  sown  broadcast,  two  bushels  per 
acre  will  be  required,  if  drilled,  one  and  a  half 

Early  sowing  is  considered  best;  but  the  condition  of  thn  ground  must  always 
be  considered,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  season.  The  proper  time  will  be  be* 
tween  the  middle  of  August  and  the  twentieth  of  September.  It  should  be  well 
harrowed;  then  pass  the  roller  ove#  it;  this  .will  complete  the  pulverization  of  the 
clods,  cause  the  earth  to  bed  close  to  the  grain,  save  it  from  the  depredation  of 
birds,  expedite  germination,  cause  the  ground  to  absorb  rain  equally  and  drain 
evenly,  and  prevent  the  formation  of  long,  fallow,  fVirrow  puddles,  which  in  win- 
ter fill  and  freeze  frequently,  and  destroy  the  roots  of  the  wheat  which  have  been 
spewed  out  on  thei^sides  by  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  on  a*  warm  day.  AH  that 
come  in  a  line  with  the  ice  surface  are  almost  sure  to  perish.  Ground  properly 
rolled  has  not  such  a  tendency  to  spew  up  as  that  which  lies  uneven  and  receives 
the  sun's  rays  at  different  angles.  This  course  of  treatment  insures  vigorous 
vitality  to  the  grain  in  the  first  stage  of  its  growth,  draws  the  silica  equally  from 
the  gr6und,  producing  proper  straw  and  well  filled  heads. 

Of  tea  fnaue^  or  Indian  corn,  there  are  many  varieties,  but  the  same  method  of 
cultivation  is  applicable  to  nearly  all  of  them.  F6r  this  crop,  subsoil  plowing  is 
of  the  greatest  advantage,  by  submitting  the  upturned  soil  to  the  action  of  sun  and 
rain  and  incorporating  it  with  the  rest,  thereby  bringing  all  its  elements  to  assist 
in  cherishing  the  plants  more  effectually.  It  is  always  attended  with  good  effects,  ' 
and  sometimes  with  surprising  results. 
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The  ground  for  corn  alioold  always  be  deeply  broken.  If  properly  prepared,  the 
roots  will  extend  deep  into  the  earth  to  find  food.  Furrow  off.  and  cross  at  a 
width  of  three  to  four  feet;  s«*lect  the  beet  seed  yon  can  get  for  planting;  never 
pifetnt  poor  seed rof  any  kind;  see  that  they  are  not  dropped  all  together,  hut  as  far 
apart  afe  poBsible  in  the  hill;  cover  carefully,  suffering  no  clods  to  rest  under  or 
upon  the  corn ;  five  or  six  kernels  will  be  enough  to  a  hill;  when  up  pull  all  out 
■  b6t  three;  posh  the  plow  early  among  the  corn  after  it  is  up;  suffer  no  weeds  to 
g^  the  start  of  you;  remember  "a  stitoh  in  time  saves  nine.''  Com  so  planted 
partially  shades  the  ground  between  the  rows  and  breaks  the  intensity  of  the  sun's 
heat,  and  at  the  same  time  exposes  it  sufficiently  for  the  evaporation  of  moisture 
and  the  absorption  of  the  rain — 4wo  things  essential  to  the  success  of  the  crop^ 
The  cultivator  is  a  most  efficient  implement  in  working  corn ;  it  works  close  up  to 
the  hill,  fireeing,  cleansing  and  leveling  the  surface;  does  not  tear  off  and  destroy 
the  lower  lateral  fibrus  roots  as  much  as  the  plow  does,  when  worked  up  as 
closely,  nor  pile  clods  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hill,  which  is  too  often  the  case  when 
the  plow  only  is  used,  and  ^hioh  is  always  injurious  to  young  corn. 

Com  is  the  most  important  production  of  the  United  Statea  Although  it  has 
been  asserted  that  it  had  an  eastern  origin,  it  is  believed  upon  careftil  investigation 
that  its  Origin  is  American.  At  the  discovery  of  Cuba  by  Columbus  it  was  found 
in  a  state  of  cultivation;  and  the  Peruvian  historians  say  that  the  palace  gardens 
of  the  Incas  were  ornamented  with  maiae  in  gold  and  silver,  with  all  the  grains, 
spikes,  stalks,  and  leaves.  It  is  found  in  a  wild  state  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  Paraguay,  each  grain  being  inclosed  in  a  glume  or  husk,  instead  of  being  naked 
as  in  the  cultivated  state. 

The  limits  of  an  essay  on  agriculture,  as  is  required  for  county  fairs,  being  no 
greater  than  should  properly  be  given  to  one  production  alone,  a  few  general  re- 
marks only  will  therefore  he  made  upon  the  others ;  agricultural  books,  papers, 
and  magasines,  bein^'thetproper  vehicles  of  information  in  regard  to  their  particular 
cultivation. 

Bye  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  the  Caspian  Caucasian  desert,  and  has  for  ages 
been  cultivated  for  bread  in  northern  Asia,  and  all  over  Europe.  Barley  is  geo> 
grapioaUyotnalogotts,  growing  en  like  soils  and  in  like  situations. 

The  culiivadon  of  oats  is  confined  principally  to  the  western,  northern,  and 
middle  States,  and  is  raised  for  the  feeding  of  stock ;  it  has  formed  a  part  of  the 
subsistedoa  of  man  in  some  ooantries,  but  has  never  been  used  here  in  that  man- 
ner except  as  a  diet  for  sick  persona  It  has  a  wide  range  oi  climate,  is  very 
hardy,  and,  in  suitable  soil,  is  very  prolific.  The  latter  part  of  March  and  early 
part  of  April  is  the  proper  time  for  sowing  this  grain. 
*  The  li^lowing  exhibit,  from  experiments  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  will  show  the 
wMortionate  nutritive  qualities  in  the  cereals: 

;'*  i  NotritiTA  mattw.  Starch,  «r  macUAge,  Olatw  and  aUMUMO. 

American  Wheat,         1^55  730  235 

Nolfolk  Barley,  920  790  60 

Scotch  Oats,  743  641  87 

Yorkshire  Bye,  792  646  109 
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One  thousand  part?  of  vegetable  matter  of  each  were  analyzed,  and  the  oatritire 
matter  extracted  as  above  shown.  These  proportions  will  vary  some  little  accord- 
ing to  the  qualities  of  grain,  but  are  sufficiently  near  the  truth  in  all  cases  to  show 
the  relative  proportion  of  nutriment  in  each.  Gluten  is  a  substartce  which  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  animal  matter  in  its  nature  than  any  other  vegetable  produc* 
tion,  and  wheat  possesses  twice  as  much  of  it  as  any  other  grain ;  and  it  is  this 
that  gives  it  the  superiority  over  other  grains,  which  though  abounding  in  mucilage 
afford  but  little  albumen. 

From  the  statistics  of  the  last  census,  we  find  that  there  were  raieed  in  the  United 
States,  during  the  year  ending  June  I,  1850;  as  follows : 

Wheat,        100,603,899  bashels. 

Rye,  14,188,639 

Com,  -    - 592,326.612        "  « 

Oats,  146,567,879 

Barley,        5,167,016 

Buckwheat, «,966,916-        " 

Sweet  potatoes,    -    .    -    -    -  ^,259,196        ** 

Irish  potatoes, 65,796,793        " 

What  a  glorious  declaration  of  industry,  for  a  country  that  as  yet  is  but  in  ita 
infancy !  How  encouraging  to  every  one  -engaged  in  agriculture !  How  animating 
to  every  American  heart! 

Blest  with  fertile  soil  and  genial  climate,  our  country  is  emphatically  the  far- 
mer's home.  And  under  our  free  institutions,  «nd  with  the  amplest  means  for 
knowledge  at  command,  the  farmer  of  America  enjoys  advantages  which  can  no 
where  else  be  found. 

But  under  all  these  advantages  he  must  do  his  part  if  he  would  succeed.  He 
must  have  a  thought,  an  eye,  and  a  hand  for  everything.  He  should  carefully  im- 
prove his  stock,  feed  and  house  them  well,  use  the  best  quality  of  implements,  and 
take  care  of  them  when  not  in  use.  His  orchard  should  be  kept  well  trimmed, 
and  grafted  with  the  best  fruit  His  fences  should  be  kept  in  good  order,  and  not 
left  as  some  are  as  though  they  were  expressly  prepared  to  learn  animah  to  be 
roguish.  He  should  save  all  the  manure  that  is  made,  and  make  all  that  he  can 
of  everything  that  is  susceptible  of  conversion  into  it  He  must  be  deligent  and 
thrifty,  remembering  the  adage  that  "  many  a  little  makes  a  mickleu 

Finally,  with  a  few  observations  on  the  healthfutness,  moral  inflnence,  and  hi^ 
piness  of  this  occupation,  we  will  conclude. 

It  is  a  healthy  occupation,  because  it  calb  into  exercise  all  the  moiclea  of  the 
human  body,  both  of  the  lower  as  well  as  the  upper  portions  thereof  There  is 
parity  of  blood  insared — ^because,  by  being  so  much  of  his  time  in  the  ^pen  air^ 
the  iarmer  breathes  a  pore  atmosphere,  the  blood  is  consequently  well  ozygeniied 
and  capable  of  performing  its  functions  in  a  healthy  condition ;  the  mnaclei  acquire 
strength,  and  he  is  enabled  to  labor  longer  and  bear  more  fatigue  than  men  in  oo- 
cnpations  less  condacive  to  health.  Also,  the  sweet  scent  of  the  fields  Mid  wood^ 
the  harmony  of  birds » the  familiar  sounds  of  domestic  animals,  and  their  varioue 
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maDifestatioDS  of  pleasure  or  content,  tfanquilize  hia  mind  and  feed  it  with  pleasant 
emotions,  thereby  contribadng  to  health. 

Of  the  moral  influence  it  has  upon  character,  RoUin  says,  "that  of  all  human 
employments  which  have  an  immediate  relation  to  God  and  justice,  the  most  inno- 
oent  is  agricuUttre."  Also,  "thatnt  is  more  strictly  united  with  religion,  and  also 
moral  virtue,  than  any  other  art"  And  Cicero  declares,  "that  the  country  life 
comes  nearest  to  that  of  the  wise  man ;  that  it  is  a  kind  of  practical  philosophy." 
And  af  its  happiness,  who  will  dare  raise  a  doubt?  From  days  long  since  past  in 
the  world's  history  to  the  present  time  has  the  happiness  of  rural  life  been  a 
favorite  theme ;  and  well  has  it  deserved  the  praise. 

"  Unvoxed  with  qnnrrel*,  undiBturbed  by  noise, 
The  cotftitry  king  hlB  peaceful  realm  enjoya." 

"  Plenty  sits  smiling  at  his  board."  •  Peacefi^l  pleasures  surround  his  fireside — 
innocence  smooths  his  pillow — gratitude  is  in  bis  heart — thankfulness  upon  his 
lips — happjness  in  possession,  and  heaven  in  prospect. 


ADDRESS 


Delivered  before  the  Wdls  County  Agricultural  Society^ 
October   2,  1855. 


BY  I.  D.  Q.  NBL80N,  ESQ. 


Some  twenty  years  ago,  a  stranger  in  search  of  a  home  in  the  west,  visited  this, 
among  other  places — charmed  by  the  dazzling  alurements  of  commercial  and 
mercantile  prospects  in  a  neighboring  county,  he  was  induced  to  abandon  for  a 
season,  th«  imaginary  toils  and  perplexities  of  rural  life  to  which  he  had  been 
accQSiomed,  and  to  engage  in  other  occupations.  After  having  spent  the  best  days 
of  his  life  in  pursuits  that  afforded  neither  pleasure  nor  profit,  be  returned  to  hia 
fini  love,  and  now  stands  before  you,  the  advocate  of  public  and  private  enterprise 
in  the  promotion  of  agricultural  interests. 

•  Farmers  of  Wells  county,  I  did  not  come  here  expecting  to  instruot  you  in  the 
business  of  farming  or  the  science  of  agriculture.  I  see  too  much  before  me  and 
all  about  me,  not  to  know  that  I  can  get  more  information  here  than  I  can  impart. 
But  having  some  little  experience,  I  came  here  to  have  a  social  interview,  and  to 
make  a  few  practical  remarks  upon  a  subject,  that  because  of  many  considerations, 
is  peculiarly  dear  to  nke,  and  one  on  which  I  delight  to  dwell 

The  contemplation  of  the  subjects  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  pomology,  all 
of  which  are  intimately  blended  together,  produces  at  all  times  a  sensation  of 
pleasure  and  delight  that  I  have  in  vain  searched  for  elsewhere.     But  delivering  a 
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pnblie  address,  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  ^Jie  mere  contemplation  of  tlie 
subject.  Unaccostomed  as  I  am  to  public  speaking,  I  should  have  taken  more 
time  to  write  an  address  at  length,  but  other  engagements  have  intercepted  any 
such  purpose  —  therefore,  such  rambling  thoughts  as  have  hastily  occurred  to  my 
mind  during  the  few  hours  I  have  snatched  from  other  pursuits,  (aided  by  a  few 
imperfect  notes,)  will  embrace  the  theme  of  my  discourse. 

8iace  the  period  alluded  to  some  years  since,  what  a  change  has  been  wrought! 
Where,  with  greater  propriety,  can  it  be  said  the  forest  has  been  made  to  "bloom 
and  blossom  as  the  rose,"  than  in  this,  the  county  of  Wells  ?  But  a  few  years  ago 
an  unbroken  wilderness,  now  amongst  the  most  promising  agricultural  counties  in 
the  State,  and  yet  this  progressive  work  in  agriculture  has  just  commenced  We 
are  just  enteripg  upun  a  new  era  yi  agricultftre  and  those  who  get  the  start  will 
doubtless  win  the  prize.  It  requires  no  prophet  to  tell  that  Wells  county  will  not 
be  distanced  in  the  race.  Already  having  the  start  of  many  of  her  sister  counties, 
she  is  pressing  on  the  enterprise  as  her  exhibition  here  to  day,  notwithstanding  the 
bad  state  of  weather  and  prevailing  sickness,  bears  witness ;  while  others  are  rest- 
incr  upon  their  oars,  "occupying  an  armed  neutrality,"  or  totally  indifferent  to  the 
importance  of  the  issue.  In  vain  may  agriculturists  endeavor  to  keep  pace  with 
the  advances  made  in  other  pursuits  and  sciences,  if  they  do  not  embrace  the 
opportunities  and  facilities  of  acquiring  the  necessary  information.  And  how  can 
at  be  done  so  readily  and  so  well,  as  by  agricultural  organizations,  frequent  exhi- 
bitions and  fairs— a  gathering  together  of  those  whose  interests  are  identical,  for  a 
comparison  of  notes,  examination  of  stock,  agricultural  implements  and  kindred 
matters.  * 

It  has  been  well  said  that  "  agriculture,  as  a  profession,  stands  in  advance  of  all 
others  in  point  of  dignity  and  importance."  It  is  the  most  ancient,  the  most  use- 
ful, and  exercises  the  best  and  most  conservative  influence  over  the  physical)  and 
moral  good  of  community  at  large.  Its  practice  is  directly  promotive  of  health 
and  virtue,  and  upon  it  the  world  depend  for  food.  To  subdue  and  cultivate  the 
earth  and  to  watch  over  and  tend  the  flocks  and  herds  which  subsist  upon  her  rich 
grasfles  and  sport  over  her  green  fields,  was  the  first,  and  seems  the  best,  as  well 
as  the  most  natural  occupation  of  man.  To  elevate  and  improve  his  calling,  and 
to  promote  its  interests  in  every  way  is  the  farmers  duty ;  and  as  a  consequence 
growing  out  of  this  obligation,  he  is  bound  to  use  the  means  and  employ  the 
agencies  best  calculated  to  produce  the  desired  result  Placing,  as  I  do,  agricul- 
tural societies  among  these  means;  and  if  I  am  right  in  this,  then  I  at  once  sustain 
the  position  that  farmers  are  bound  to  rally  around  and  sustain  them.  Every 
occupation  has  a  knowledge  peculiar  to  itself,  and  is  governed  and  regulated  by 
certain  laws,  principles,  and  practices  of  its  own. 

Agriculture  is  not  exempt  from  these  general  rules,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  of  all 
trades,  the  most  difficult  to  master;'  none  requires  so  much  thought,  a  judgment 
«o  discriminating,  or  such  constant  exercise  of  the  reason.  In  no  other  occupa- 
tion are  results  dependent  upon  the  watchful  observance  of  different  causes,  fluotn- 
Ating  continually  under  the  influence  of  wet  ai^  dry,  heat  and  cold.  No  other 
class'of  men  need  so  often  to  refer  to  experiments,  and  whose  experiments  hare 
to  be  carefully  noted  with  attendant  circumstances  of  soil,  climate,  changes  of 
weather,  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  rain  and  sunshine.    The  science  of  agricultare 
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embraces  a  wide  raDge,  and.  will  when,  properlj  appreciated  and  sjstematically 
studied,  call  into  play  the  noblest  and  best  powers  of  the  intellect  The  simple 
jprinciples,  and  the  magnificent  beauties  which  govern  the  earth,  air  and  water, 
with  their  combination  and  changes  are  the  legitimate  subjects  for  the  study  and 
investigation  of  the  farmer. 

Man  is  a  thinking  being,  and  few  if  any  class,  have  so  much  time  and  opporto- 
nity  for  meditation,  as  the  farmer.  He  is  necessarily  uittch  alone,  and  is  continue 
ally  suxTOunded  with  all  the  varying  phenomena  and  the  sublime  realities  of  nature. 
Being  thus  much  in  the  storehoure  of  nature,  he  requires  corrett  data  for  thought 
and  investigation  —  he  requires  a  proper  direction  to  be  given  to  bis  reflections — 
•oeiety  steps  in  and  becomes  the  school  master. 

Let  the  farmer  then  cherish  thei^  social  organizations,  where  the  circle  of  his 
acquaintance  may  be  extended,  and.  the  sphere  of  his  usefulness  widened;  where 
he  mav  unite  profit  with  pleasure  and  get  gain  with  joy.  The  farmer^  of  all  men, 
should  seek  these  social  and  intellectual  societies;  they  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  his 
circumstances  and  his  position.  He  is  comparatively  isolated,  his  dwelling  is  not 
the  pent  up  city,  he  does  not  oAen  meet  where  most  do  congregate.  His  farm  with 
its  broad  acres  is  his  home;  his  house  standing  alone  his  castle ;  his  daily  routine 
of  business  leads  him  to  the  solitude  of  the  fields,  and  ihus  his  social  feelings  are 
whetted  keenly  to  relish  indulgence.  The  farmers'  society  may  be,  should  be  the 
place  of  ingathering,  the  meeting  together  of  friends-*- the  weekly  or  monthly 
retreat  for  the  discussion  of  important  truths  connected  with  agriculture,  and 
where  a  pleasant  hour  of  elevated  social  intercourse  may  be  enjoyed;  thus  making 
all  within  its  influence  wiser  and  better,  preparing  all  for  a  better  discharge  of  the 
Various  duties  of  life.  We  have  seen  that  his  calling  stands  pre-eminent  in  import- 
ance and  dignity. 

The  census  discloses  the  fact  that  it  embraces  a  large  majority  of  the  people, 
and  also  combines  the  most  wealth  and  pays  the  most  taxes ;  and  common  obser- 
vation, common  sense,  and  the  statistics  of  crime,  reveal  the  further  fact  that  it 
stands  pre-eminent  also,  in  the  observance  of  laws,  and  the  preservation  of  good 
order,  and  in  the  practice  of  virtue  and  morality,  either  public  or  privata  And  do 
not  these  facts  most  clearly  demonstrate  the  necessity,  and  indicate  the' utility  of 
agricultural  societies,  where  this  great  and  paramount  interest  shall  be  speedily 
looked  afler,  and  where  continual  effort  shall  be  made  to  elevate  and  improve  it? 
Farmers  need  not  be  told  that  if  they  will  not  care  for  their  interest  it  will  go 
nncared  for.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  of  all  men,  the  tillers  of  the  soil  have 
been  most  careless  about  their  distinctive  rights  and  privileges. 

Agriculturists  should  not  merely  keep  up  with  other  improvements  of  the  age — 
they  should  lead  —  they  are  the  foundation,  the  life  and  soul  of  every  public  enter- 
prise—  as  they  prosper  the  country  advances,  where  they  decline  everything  else 
sickens  and  dies.  The  history  of  the  world  declares  it — it  is  written  upon  every 
page. 

Farmers  of  Wells,  it  is  your  especial  privilege  to  lead  in  many  of  the  agricul- 
tural enterprises  of  the  day.  Your  extensive  improvements,  wrought  in  a  few 
years,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  your  county,  all  conspire  to  admonish  me,  that 
a  single  suggestion  to  you  on  this  point,  would  be  useless  if  not  out  of  placa  I 
know  Tou  are  not  unmindful  of  your  high  calling.     The  cultivation  of  the  soil  is 
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no  longer  regarded  ft3  an  inferior  employment.      It  is  second  to  no  occupation,  a 
«cienc«  of  rare  merit  now  engages  the  talents  of  the  world. 

There  was  a  time,  however,  when  farmers  themselves,  hy  their  own  acts,  fre 
qnentlj  acknowledged  the  inferiority  of  their  calling.  If  they  had  a  promisiog 
flon,  rather  a  brigpit  boy,  he  ran^t  be  edncated  for  some  of  the  professions,  even 
sometimes  at  the  expense  of  keeping  the  remainder  of  the  children  in  ignorance ; 
and  if  there  was  a  fool  in  the  family  he  -was  always  sure  to  be  selected  for  a  far- 
mer. Oh!  what  a  delusion,  and  how  humiliating  the  reflection.  3nt  thank 
heaven,  those  clonds  of  delusion  are  being  chased  rapidly  away,  and  the  horiEon  is 
beginning  to  glow  with  greater  effulgence,  because  of  the  long  continued  datkneu 
that  has  prevailed. 

Bural  pursuits  are  now  attracting  profe86io.Dal  men,  merchants,  and  others,  from 
their  various  callings,  who  at  once  "become  the  most  enterprising  of  farmers.  The 
colleges,  everywhere,  are  attaching  an  agricultural  department,  where  agricultural 
chemistry  is  taught,  and,  in  some  high  schools,  practical  agriculture  is  made  an 
important  branch,  and  large  farms  cultivated  exclusively  by  the  students.  Quite 
recently  I  saw  a  letter  from  a  student  in  one  of  those  institutions,  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  merchant  in  Philadelphia,  and  once  a  clerk  in  his  father's  establishment, 
in  which  he  states  that  his  chief  employment,  besides  his  usual  studies  during  that 
week,  had  been  to  attend  market  every  morning  at  four  o'clock,  with  th^  market 
wagon  of  the  institution  loaded  with  vegetablea 

Allusion  is  made  to  this  particular  case  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  change 
that  public  sentiment  hau  undergone  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  calling. 
Doubtless  a.  few  years  ago  both  the  father  and  the  son  would  have  considered  it 
qaite  too  low  an  occupation,  if  not  degrading  to  the  character  of  the  family,  to  be 
selling  vegetables  in  the  public  market,  but  now  both  are  prond  of  the  vocation. 
I  have  not  time  to  dwell  or  draw  the  contrast  between  the  two  situations  here 
described.  But  let  this  suffice.  One  day  we  see  a  youth  behind  the  counter  of  an 
extensive  mercantile  establishment,  selling  siiks  and  satins  to  the  wealth  and 
fashion  of  the  city,  the  next  day  selling  vegetables  in  a  public  market  to  the  ser^ 
vants  of  these  same  persons,  hours  before  they  are  out  of  their  beds. 

Who  think  you,  my  friends,  enjoy  the  greatest  amount  of  health,  pleasure,  and 
true  happiness — this  young  man  in  the  country,  who  breathes  the  pure  and  bracing 
air  at  the  break  of  morn,  or  those  who,  reclining  upon  the  rose  bed  of  luxury, 
sluggishly  sleep  away  J  he  best  hours  of  their  lives  within,  the  confined  limits  of  the 
city? 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  are  thousands  upon  thousands  who  live  and  die 
in  large  cities,  at  an  advanced  age,  without  ever  having  seen  the  sun  rise  in  all 
his  majesty  once  in  their  lives — never  having  presented  to  their  astonished  vision 
the  splendor  and  magnificence  of  the  scene  that  should  inspire  the  beholder. 

I  have  intimated  in  this  discourse  that  I  was  a  practical  farmer — I  profess  to 
Dothinf^else — no^  a  very  worthy  one,  to  be  sure,  but  such  as  I  am,  with  a  deter- 
mination to  make  such  progress  and  improvement  as  I  may  deem  in  accordance 
with  the  true  interest  of  the  farmer  and  the  spirit  of  the  age,  I  expect  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  my  days — born  and  educated  to  that  pursuit,  I  carried  with  me  to 
other  occupations  a  lingering  thirst  to  return  as  quickly  as  circumstances  would 
permit — to  that  fountain  from  whence  alone  flows  pure  pleasure  and  domestic  en- 
joyment ^-^  T 
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Tbe  allurements  of  city  life  never  had  anj  charms  for  me,  and,  therefore,  soon 
after  I  came  to  the  State  I  purchased  tbe  farm  which  I  now  call  my  home,  with  a 
determination  to  move  upon  it  at  an  early  day;  but  the  entanglements  of  business, 
which  took  many  active  years  of  my  life  to  disengage  myself,  prevented  it  for  a 
long  time,  although  I  gave  personal  supervision  during  most  of  th«  time;  and 
when  I  had  the  '*  blues,"  about  which  every  merchant  and  many  bthers  know 
something,  I  went  to  the  farm  and  worked  it  off.  It  is  a  certain  remedy;  and  if 
there  is  a  town  man  present  afiBicted.  with  that  distressing  complaint,  I  advise  bim 
to  try  the  specific. 

There  is  everything  in  the  life  of  a  farmer  to  "  drive  dull  care  away;"  no  matter 
how  humble  the  place  or  situation  in  life.  Though  he  may  not  be  able  to  boast  of 
his  '' cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills,"  yet  the  voice  of  the  lowing  herd  and  the  bleat- 
ing flock,  has  charms  to  him  that  he  who  dwells  in  his  palace  in  the  peat  up  city 
is  a  stranger.  He  breathes  the  pure  air  gf  heaven,  uncontaminated  by  the  foul 
and  loathsome  pestilence  of  the  city,  that  lurks  about  in  midnight  stillness,  or 
walks  forth  with  greater  boldness  at  noonday,  sowing,  broadcast,  seeds  that  tend 
to  poison  the  mind  and  destroy  the  souL 

The  late  Henry  Coleman,  a  most  devoted  friend  of  agriculture,  said  many  excel- 
lent things,  and  from  one  of  his  sayings  I  extract  the  following:  « 

"  There  is  a  beautiful  circumstance  connected  with  agricultural  emulation.  lo 
many  of  the  pursuits  in  life,  one  man  gets  rich  by  making  another  man  poor;  he 
climbs  the  ladder  by  putting  his  foot  upon  another  man's  shoulder,  or  he  builds  his 
own  dwelling  out  of  the  fragments  of  his  neighbors,  which  he  has  undermined. 
This  is  often  a  crying  injusticCi  and  inflicts  many  bitter  mortiflcatipns,  of  arousea 
vindictiye  and  tiger  passions.  .  Emulation  in  agricultural  improvements  enkindles 
no  such  baneful  fires.  A  man  can  make  no  improvements  in  husbandry  without 
at  once  extending  the  knowledge  and  advantages  of  them  to  others,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  capacities  of  the  soil,  and  every  increase  of  its  productions,  confer  an 
immediate  benefit  upon  the  whole  community.  It  is  an  excellent  rule  that  what- 
ever we  do  we  should  do  as  well  as  possible.  I  do  not  refer,  in  this  case,  to  what 
may  be  called  the  ornamental  in  farming,  but  to  all  that  is  practical  and  useful 
A  poor  man,  who  is  without  means,  and  struggling  single  handed  under  the  diffi- 
culties which  overwhelm  so  many  of  our  farmers  in  their  setting  out  in  life,  may 
be  excused  for  getting  along  as  best  he  can ;  but  not  ^o  with  men  who  have  had  it 
in  their  power  to  cultivate  their  farms  in  the  best  manner — who  farm  not  for 
pleasure  but  for  profit,  and  to  whom  farming  is  as  much  a  profession  and  trade  as 
any  other  business  is  to  any  other  man.  In  other  departments  of  business  it  will, 
I  believe,  generally  be  found  true,  that  the  more  careful  tl^e  workmanship  the  more 
successful  the  result  Agriculture  forms  no  exception  to  the  general  rule;  and  the 
more  thoroughly  and  perfectly  this  art  or  business  is  conducted,  so  much  theon'ore 
certain  is  the  ultimate  success.  By  the  benifioent  constitution  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, the  earth,  while  it  contributes  to  the  support  of  man  an4  beast,  is  designed 
to  become  more  productive,  or  keep  up  its  richness  by  its  own  activity.  It  is  like 
the  fountain  of  true  charity  and  beautifully  embematical  of  the  Divine  benifi- 
cence — the  more  it  expands  the  more* its  abundance  increases." 

But  there  is  something  sadly  out  of  joint  in  these  matters;  few,  very  few  men 
succeed  to  any  great  extent  in  farming.    While  a  few  farmers,  comparatively,,  get 
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most  abundant  cropi,  the  yrreat  mass  of  farmers,  having  soil  of  eqnal  and  fre- 
quently of  superior  fertility,  do  not,  on  an  average,  iret  more  than  half  as  much; 
and  it  is  a  lamentable  tact,  that  with  all  the  improvements  that  science  and 
experience  has  forced  upon  us,  we  do  not  produce  as  large  crops  as  were  obtained 
centuries  ago. 

In  the  province  of  Rome,  as  far  buck,  I  think,  as  in  the  days  of  Varra,  the 
statistics  of  that  time  show  the  yield  of  wheat  to  have  been  thirty-two  bushels  to 
the  acre — more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  average  yield  in  the  United  States,  anci 
considerably  more  than  that  of  Great  Britain.  But  they  doubtless  had  poor  far- . 
mers  then  as  we  have  now ;  for  if  we  go  a  little  farther  back,  we  hear  Solomos 
administering  a  most  withering  rebuke  to  indolent  farmers.  Hear  him :  *'I  went 
by  the  field  of  the  slothful,  and  lo!  it  was  all  grovkn  over  with  thorns,  and  nettles 
covered  the  face  thereof* 

So  it  was  in  olden  times,  so  it  is  now,  and  so^it  will  be  to  the  end.  Still  that 
affords  no^apology  for  our  not  doing  our  duty.  And  now,  least  I  forget  it,  and  since 
the  sabject  is  introduced,  permit  me  to  make  a  few  comments  on  that  slovenly 
practice  hinted  at  by  that  sage,  and  pursued  by  some  in  these  days — I  allude  to 
the  habit  of  letting  fence  corners,  Ac ,  grow  np  with  briars,  elders,  and  the  like, 
insfead  of  cutting  out  everything  of  the  kind  at  least  once  a  year.  I  took  the 
precaution  to  cut  mine  out  before  I  left  home,  and  I  hope  I  am  treading  on 
nobody  9  tees  here  present  I  am  a  plain  talker,  and  shall  say  all  bad  as  well  as 
good  things  in  regard  to  farming  that  I  can  think  of 

I  will  here  observe,  that  if  farmers  will  devote  one  day  during  the  dry,  hot 
weather,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  August,  to  eut  ont  the  fence  corners, 
patbhes  of  willows,  and  noxious  weeds,  with  a  bush  scythe  or  an  old  axe,  he  will, 
in  two  or  three  years,  totally  destroy  them.  I  have  practiced  it  for  several  yeafs 
with  the  most  satisfactory  resalts.  It  is  equally  valuable  in  nnderbruohi!?g  wood 
lands  desired  for  pasture.  The  same  amount  of  labor  cannot  be  applied  on  the 
farm  in  any  manner  that  will  raa*ke  the  tenth  part  of  showing  in  appearance  or 
profits  The  proper  time  to  cut  is  when  the  growth  for  the  season  is  about  com- 
pleted, which  differs  in  proportion  as  the  season  is  wet  or  dry.  This  season,  the 
first  of  September,  for  many  species,  was  not  too  late.  All  noxious  weeds  should 
be  cut  when  in  full  bloom  and  before  the  seed  is  ripened.  It  is  at  this  time  that 
'the  plant  is  more  nearly  exhausted  than  at  any  other — preparing  as  it  is  to  ripen 
the  seed  and  wood — and  if  tsut  at  that  time,  if  it  does  not  extinguish  the  Tital 
spark,  it  will  the  next  season  exhibit  a  sickly  growth,  which,,  if  tiien  cut  at  the 
same  season,  will  most  commonly  destroy  every  vestige  of  it 

But  few  plants  can  exi^it  more  than  two  years  without  maturing  their  growth  wid 
sending  back  the  sap  to  the  roots  to  sustain  it  If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  is  a 
surer  index  to  a  poor  farmer  than  another,  it  is  to  see  rows  of  thorns  and  thistles, 
briars  and  brambles,  extending  along,  his  fences;  patches  of  willows  scattered 
about  his  farm,  eating  up  the  best  land  he  has,  and  sprouts  growing  around  the 
stumps,  year  after  year,  in  every  direction. 

•There  are  exceptions  to  every  rule,  it  is  said,  and  there  may  be  to  this;  but  I 
am  somewhat  inclined  to  doubt  it  There  are,  however,  apologies  in  abundance,  I 
am  free  to  admit  I  know  there  are  many  in  this  new  country  who  have  to  get 
along  the  best  waj  they  can,  struggling  through  poverty  and  sickness  to  make  a 
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little  home.  Of  sach  it  wonld  be  unreasonable  to  expect  all  that  jon  would  of  a 
man  lof  wealth,  with  a  large  farm,  paid  for  and  all  cleared  up,  except  the  fence 
rowB, 

Poor  fences  and  briar  hedges  always  go  hand  in  hand,  for  different  reasons;  not 
the  least  important  of  which  is,  that  persons  who  would  have  the  one  would  not 
eschew  the  other.  Briars  exclude  the  sun  from  the  fence;  consequently  it  is  wet 
or  moist  most  of  the  time;  the  fence  decays  rapidly;  it  is  neglected  more  than 
fences  that  can  be  approached  without  danger  of  tearing  your  clothes  off  of  yoo 
or  losing  your  eyes— consequently  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  owner,  as  it  affords 
a  fine  field  for  the  enicrprite  of  unruly  stock,  and  is  also  an  eyesore  to  the  more 
tidy  neighbor. 

But  this  is  not  <dl  that  is  to  be  said  about  a  slovenly  farmer — ^a  volume  would  not 
contain  it  He  is  of  aU  men  the  most  miserable  and  unhappy.  Nothing  goes 
right  with  him,  order  is  a  stranger  to  him.  No  place  for  anything  and  nothing  in 
its  place.  His  plows  are  left  where  used  last — harrows  dittO)  nobody  knows  where 
— the  hiding  place  is  found  in  the  weeds  perhaps  after  half  a  day's  search — ^but  too 
much  decsyed  to  be  used,  Whipple  trees  scattered  over  the  farm,  ox  chain  left  on  a 
stump  and  its  whereabouts  forgotton,  clevis  lost  altogether,  hoes  left  in  the  corn- 
field, (nobody  had  them  last.)  wagon  out  of  repair — ^hay  rack  broke  and  part  lost, 
hold  backs  to  the  harness  taken  off  to  plow  corn  and  can't  be  found — hogs  in  the 
cornfield  and  cattle  in  the  oats.  He  foams,  frets  and  scolds  from  morning  until 
night,  day  in  and  day  out — miserable  himself,  he  makes  every  person  about  htm 
equally  so— always  behind  with  his  work — never  able  to  do  a  full  day's  work  at 
anything — some  repairs  to  make,  or  something  to  do  out  of  the  regular  course  of 
straight  forward  farm  work  Late  getting  his  crop  in  the  ground,  he  has  no  right 
to  expect  a  full  crop  at  best,  and  before  harvest  a  sharp  content  ensues  between 
him  and  bis  own  and  neighbor's  stock,  who  shall  gather  the  crop.  So  goes  his  life  of 
endless  toil  and  hard  work — always  complaining  of  short  crops  and  hard  times, 
denouncing  book  farming  and  agricultural  soeieiies  in  particular. 

This  is  a  hasty  and  imperfect  picture — but  alas  I  truthful  in  too  many  instancee: 
But  now  let  us  reverse  the  picture.  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye,  a  man  who  settled  in  a 
remote  part  of  Allen  county,  nearly  twenty  years  aga  The  land  was  considered  too 
cold,  wet  and  poor  to  be  made  susceptible  of  high  cultivation.  Thirteen  years  ago 
this  fall  being  in  the  neighborhood  I  formed  his  acquaintance,  and  enjoyed  for  the 
night  the  hospitalities  of  his  humble  aboda  I  found  him  a  man  of  enterprise  but 
poor.  Everything  however  exhibited  system  and  order.  He  had  just  commencedi 
when  disease  got  amongst  his  stock  and  swept  nearly  all  off,  leaving  him  again 
with  a  small  improvement  and  d^titute  of  stock,  upon  which  he  had  much  relied 
to  aid  him  in  improving  his  land.  Not  discouraged  or  disheartened  as  some  would 
have  been  he  rallied  with  redoubled  energy— pushed  on  his  enterprises  that  he  had 
conceived  and  laid  the  foundation  until  he.  ultimately  triumphed  and  planted  him- 
self on  an  eminence  that  may  well  be  envied,  now  possessing  as  he  does,  not  only 
one  of  the  best  farms  in  Allen  county,  but  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  model  farmers 
of  Indiana  He  would  not  thank  me  if  he  knew  it,  but  it  is  due  the  public  thatl 
should  give  the  name  of  this  worthy,  successful  and  enterprising  farmer.  Noah 
Clem,  of  Monroe  township.  His  success  in  every  way-is  worthy  of  imitation,  and 
it  is  hoped  many  young  farmers  here  will  imitate  his  example     It  is  within  their 
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reftchf  and  to  tbem  I  appeal  for  a  responae.  The  whole  appearance  of  his  place 
indicates  thrift — good  fences,  fields  well  and  conveniently  arranged — fine  stock,  good 
buildings  of  all  kinds,  and  last,  thoagh  not  least,  fruit  of  all  description,  and  the 
rarest  quality  in  full  bearing,  excelled  by  few,  if  any,  in  the  State.  This  man  be- 
longs to  the  progressive  school — takes  local  and  agricultural  papers,  belongs  to 
agricultural  societies — in  short  is  one  of  the  farmers  of  the  age,  and  does  not 
aspire  to  anything  beyond  it,  believing  that  no  political  distinction  could  add  lustre 
to  his  occupation. 

i  would  not  if  I  could,  recommend  exclusively  what  is  commonly  regarded  book 
farming — nor  would  I  reject  it  altogether  by  any  means.  I  will  say  this,  however, 
that  if  every  man  who  tills  an  acre  of  land  would  take  an  agricultural  paper,  the 
average  products  of  our  land  would  increase  in  my  opinion  twenty-five  per  cent 
in  five  years,  and  surely  this  is  sufficient  recommendation  to  induce  every  person 
to  subscribe  at  once.  Each  number  of  a  well  conducted  agricultural  paper  con- 
tains suggestions  worth  more  to  any  farmer  than  the  subscription  price  for  a  year. 
They  not  only  aid  and  instruct  in  agricultural  matters,  but  contain  much  else  that 
is  useful  and  interesting  and  beget  a  taste  fgr  reading,  that  other  papers  frequently 
do  not  Then  I  say  to  every  person  afler  subscribing  for  your  local  paper,  (and 
paying  for  it  too — I  was  once  editor  and  publisher  myself,)  which  is  the  duty  of 
ererj  person  to  do,  be  sure  to  add  one  agricultural  paper.  Now  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  misunderstood,  nor  do  I  intend  to  be.  I  don't  recommend  farming  exclusively 
by  the  books ;  that  a  farmer  is  to  read  agricultural  works,  and  have  all  his  work 
done  according  to  rules  and  regulations  there  laid  down,  or  that  he  is  to  take  every 
thing  for  truth  that  he  sees  published.  I  believe  that  has  caused  more  opposition 
and  prejudice  to  agricultural  papers  than  anything  else.  There  are  crazy,  hair- 
brained  theorists  in  agriculture  as  in  religion,  politics,  and  everything  else,  and  if  yoa 
would  follow  them  in  all  their  theorizing  excursigns  over  the  earth,  it  will  not  only 
ruin  every  man  who  attempts  it,  but  disgust  him  with  .such  as  is  actually  valuable. 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  every  farmer  is,  or  should  be,  a  sensible,  discriminating 
person,  and  that  common  sense  guides  him  at  every  step-— there  is  upon  a  farm 
cause  to  bring  into  daily  requisition,  the  full  exercise  of  sound  judgment,  and 
when  any  new  theory  presents  itself,  he  should  by  no  means  reject  it  because  it  is 
new,  for  it  is  the  introduction  of  improvements  that  agriculture  htis  advanced  at 
such  rapid  strides  the  past  few  years ;  but  before  he  adopts  it,  let  him  read,  ponder 
and  examine  it  well,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  he  will  form  correct  conclusiona 
I  will  take  occasion  here  to  say,  however,  that  all  chemical  experiments,  while  they 
are  well  enough  in  their  way  in  the  worn  out  lands  of  the  east  and  for  the  experi* 
ments  of  Amateur  farms,  yet  they  are  useless,  extra,  arrant  and  unnecessary  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  of  the  west  A  soil  that  is  capable  of  producing  more 
and  greater  varieties  of  grain,  than  any  upon  the  globe.  All  that  is  required  of 
us  is,  to  husband  and  distribute  carefully  all  the  manure  that  our  farmers  create, 
plow  deep,  sow  good  seed,  in  good  season,  harrow  or  drag  the  ground  thoroughly 
until  the  whole  is  completely  pulveriseed,  then  the  promise  that  was  made  nev^r  to 
be  broken,  that  we  shall  have  "  seed  time  in  harvest,"  will  surely  come,  and  with 
it  an  abundant  increase. 

But  while  we  do  not,  nor  need  not  adopt  chemical  agents  to  any  great  extent 
in  the  cultivation  of  our  new  and  virgin  soil,  yet  we  must  not  deny  the  theory 
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nor  reject  wholly  their  utility  or  practicability.  The  whole  system  of  cnltirating 
the  soil  is  in  a  measure  enveloped  in  a  mystery — a  lesson  full  of  instmction,  re- 
flection and  deep  investigation — ^the  contemplation  of  which  carries  us  up  and 
beyond  the  more  selfish  things  of  this  world  to  him  who  causeth  the  wind  to  blow 
when  it  listeth,  the  rain  and  the  dews  to  descend,  the  sun  to  warm  and  quicken 
into  life  and  maturity  the  smallest  seed  scattered  upon  the  earth. 

**  Where  does  Mfe  repose  in  this  dried  kernel,  so  small  and,  to  all  appearance,  so 
utterly  inert  ?  What  secret  agency  swells  and  protrudes  the  germ  ?  By  what 
IK>wer  does  it  force  its.  way  above  the  surface  and  gradually  expand  its  leaves  and 
put  forth  its  flower,  and  mature  its  fruit  ?  How  and  where  does  it  gather  and 
assort,  and  at  its  pleasure  use  or  reject  the  various  materials  which  go  to  form  the 
stem,  the  leaves,  the  flowers,  and  the  fruit?  How  does  it  construct  its  exquisite 
cells,  and  pierce  its  delicate  tubes,  and  elaborate  its  juices,  and  drink  in  the  subtle 
gasses  that  float  around  it,  keeping  that  which  it  needs;  sending  back  that  which 
it  does  not  need ;  doing  that  by  its  spontaneous  energy  which  the  chemist  deems 
the  highest  triumph  of  his  skill;  and  framing  its  wonderful  organism,  and  com- 
pounding its  peculiar  odors,  and  mizi«g  in  exact  proportion  its  beautiful  colors ; 
and  all  this  will,  be  the  situation  or  soil,  the  appliances  or  the  manures,  what  they 
may,  remain.true  to  its  kind;  so  that  the  grasses  do  not  change  to  umbelliferous 
l^ants,  nor  the  bulbous  roots  transform  themselves  into  the  cereal  grains.  Beyond 
all  question  all  these  operations  go  &n  jiccording  to  fixed  laws,  perfectly  simple  in 
their  operation,  and  no  more  the  eifect  of  chance  or  accident,  or  direct  interference 
of  the  Divine  Artist,  than  any  of  the  regular  operations  of  the  material  world.  , 
But  what  are  the  influences  and  effects  of  seed  and  soil,  of  heat  and  light,  elec- 
tricity and  gravity,  of  dew  and  rain,  and  air,  and  manure,  and  culture — ^by  what 
circumstances  controlled  ?  All  these  are  matters  for  philosophical  inquiry,  and  as 
yet  can  scarcely  said  to  have  be^  so  approached." 

We  all  know  that  seed  sown  in  due  time  will  germinate,  grow  up,  mature,  and 
yield,  "s^me  an  hundred  fold,  some  sixty  fold,  some  thirty  fold;"  but  how  all  this 
is  accomplished  we  scarcely  give  a  second  thought.  Whether  the  food  of  the  plant 
is  all  exhausted  from  the  earth  We  know  not,  or  appear  to  care  but  little  so  that  we 
get  the  increase.  A  little  reflection,  however,  will  satisfy  us  that  some  derive  their 
principle  support  from  the  earth,  some  from  water,  some  from  tha  air,  while  others 
derive  their  sustenance  from  all  Some  kinds  of  bulbous  roots  will  bloom  in  the 
greatest  perfection  in  water  alone,  but  cannot  mature  their  seed  without  extracting 
from  the  earth  a  mineral  substance.  We  know  that  an  acorn,  planted  in  a  box  of 
sufficient  size  filled  with  earth,  will  spring  up  and  grow  to  be  a  stately  oak — that 
the  earth  may  be  separated  from  the  roots  and  found  to  weigh,  nearly  as  much  as 
when  the  seed  was  planted. 

A  knowledge  of  the  why  and  wherefore  in  regard  to  this,  may  not  appf'ar  to  be 
of  much  importance  to  the  practical  farmer,  nor  does  he  inquire  why  the  applica- 
tion of  plaster  increases  his  crop  of  clover.  It  is  sufficient,  perhaps,  for  him  to 
know  that  it  does  do  it  He  knows,  to  be  sure,  that  the  dew  upon  a  clover  field 
will  be  twice  as  heavy  where  plaster  has  been  applied,  as  where  it  has  not,  and  yet 
he  does  not  reflect  that  it  is  a  chemical  agent  that  attracts  the  ammonia  frum  the 
atmosphere.  Nor  perhaps,  as  I  have  sai<i(,  is  it  essentially  important  so  far  m 
dollars  and  cents  are  concerned,  that  he  should  know  it,  so  long  as  he  realizes  all 
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the  benefits,  bat  it  is  an  interesting  and  beantiful  subject  for  investigation,  and  I 
trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  science  of  agricultural  chemisirj  will  be 
taught  in  every  district  school  in  the  land. 

I  am  not  a  great  experimenter,  I  have  not  found  time  or  opportunity  to  do  much 
in  that  way,  and  should  recommend  caution  always.  Do  not  adopt  or  reject  every 
thin«r  upon  a  single  trial,  nor  experiment  too  expensively.  One  thing,  however,  I 
have  found  the  utmost  safety  in,  and  that  is  deep  and  ihor<mgh  Ullage.  My  friends 
did  you  ever  hear  of  a  farmer  who  lost  his  crop  because  he  tilled  it  too  much  ?  If 
you  did  and  will  tell  me  where  he  lives,  I  will  go  a  hundred  Miles  to  see  him  before 
I  return  home. 

Deep  plowing^  I  regard  as  the  great  secret  of  snccess,  and  yet  there  is  njo  branch 
of  farming  done  in  our  country  so  poorly.  Too  much  labor  cannot  be  put  upon  the 
preparation  of  the  ground  for  the  crop,  the  experience  of  every  good  farmer  will 
bear  me  out  in  the  assertion,  and  if  we. would  plow  our  Land  on  an  average  three 
inches  deeper,  and  harrow  the  ground  twice  as  much  as  we  now  do,  I  am  confid^t 
the  yield  of  grain  would  be  one-third  more  the  first  year,  and  increase  every  year, 
until  the  largest  maximum  was  arrived  at 

These  are  practical  remarks,  that  come  home  to  the  mind  and  conviction  of  every 
farmer  who  hears  me.  I  am  not  dealing  in  mere  theory,  but  facta  that  concern 
every  tiller  of  the  soil  Then  if  we  know  these  facts  as  we  do  know  them,  why  do 
we  not  apply  the  remedy  ?  This  has  astonished  me  more  than  any  one  thing  in  our 
loose  husbandry.  I  know  I  am  not  free  from  it  myself,  but  am  endeavoring  to 
improve  upon  it  with  all  possible  speed.  An  improvement  in  this  one  branch 
would,  ailer  paying  all  expenses,  pay  every  dollar  of  onr  tax,  and  greatly  increase 
the  value  of  onr  farms.  The  philosophy  of  it  is  well  understood  by  every  farmer, 
and  needs  no  illustration  from  me,  had  I  time  or  space  to  do  sa  My  only  object 
is  to  call  your  attention  to  it,  as  I  always  do  upon  all  proper  occasions.  It  is 
enough  to  know,  that  deep  and  thorough  tillage,  creates  moisture  in  dry  weather, 
and  absorbs  the  surplus  water  in  wet  weather,  thereby  ennabling  the  crop  to  grow 
in  both  wet  and  dry  weather,  while  it  will  do  neither  in  shallow  plowed  ground. 

The  defects,  beside  the  wants  of  the  proper  disposition  are  mainly  these :  The 
pk>w  is  frequently  not  properly  constructed,  and  does  not  run  deep  enough  with 
ease  to  the  team — the  harrow  or  drag  is  too  small,  and  not  used  half  enough,  and 
the  team  too  light  —  the  last  a  most  fatal  objection.  And  this  brings  me  to  another 
important  branch  in  farming.  It  is  the  raising  of  ^tock,  and  to  my  mind,  by  far 
the  most  important,  in  a  primary  point  of  view.  Nothing  is  so  much  needed,  as 
improvement  in  the  sise  and  quality  of  onr  stock  Our  horses  and  cattle  are 
altogether  too  small  for  use  or  profit;  too  small  for  form  teams  and  decidedly  too 
small  for  market 

There  is  no  part  of  the  farmer's  occupation  so  pleasant,  or  to  cheerfully  and 
satisfactorily  performed,  as  the  raising  and  feeding  of  stock.  To  delineate  and  de- 
scribe all  the  various  breeds  of  homes,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  and  the  preferences 
to  be  given  to  each,  is  what  would  not  be  expected  in  an  address  of  this  kind,  nor 
am  I  at  all  competent  to  the  task. 

My  view  of  the  case  can  be  briefly  described,  by  relating  an  anecdote  told  of  a 
plain  man,  who  had  commenced  selling  goods.  Speaking  of  the  profits  of  the 
bvsiMSS,  and  inquired  of  at  what  per  oent  he  sold  his  goodai  remarked  thai  hm 
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knew  Dothiftg  about  per  cent,  but  be  knew  this,  that  if  he  purchased  an  article  for 
fifty  cents,  and  sold  it  for  a  dollar,  that  he  lost  nothing  by  the  operation, 

Now,  this  much  I  know  about  stock  —  that  if  a  farmer  raises  any  breed  that 
yields  him  twice  as  mach  profit  as  another,  he  loses  nothing  by  the  operation;  and 
that  is  the  kind  for  him  to  raise. 

Large  horses,  whether  handsome  or  not,  will  command  a  high  price  and  pay  a 
fair,  if  not  a  large  profit  Not  so  with  small  ones.  It  is  true  that  a  small  Jumd- 
some  horse  will  sometimes  sell  for  a  fair  price ;  but  a  large  homely  horse  always 
fetches  a  good  round  p^ce,  and  if  he  is  fine,  frequently  an  extravagant  one.  Then 
let  us  get  rid  of  this  half  pony,  mongrel  race,  and  if  nothing  more  desirable  can 
be  obtained,  introduce  the  old  fashioned 'team  horse  of  Pennsylvania,  and  you  are 
at  once  remnnerated  a  hundred  fold,  not  merely  in  the  value  of  the  animal  for 
market,  but  in  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  the  more  thorougli  cultivation  of 
the  soil. 

So,  too,  with  cattle.  Cows  not  larger  than  good  Bakewell  dieep,  are  scattered 
over  the  country  everywhere,  to  the  exclusion  of  fine  stock.  I  am  not  about  to 
propose  that  every  farmer  forthwith  run  off  and  purchase  Durham  stock  at-  from 
three  to  four  hundred,  and  from  that  to  as  many  thousand  dollars  each — yet  im- 
prove stock  by  degrees,  and  at  the  same  time  improve -by  judicious  crossings,  snch 
as  he  has.  I  will  not  dispute  the  point,  whether  a  snitable  cross  may  not  produce 
as  much  milk,  and  make  as  much  buttdr  as  the  average  pure  short  horns  —  but  for 
the  shambles  it  cannot  be  done.  Too  much  head,  neck,  and  other  unprofitable 
meat  for  the  weight  of  carcass,  is  to  be  found  in  the  native  cattle.  For  improve- 
ment in  that,  we  must  go  to  the  Durhams,  where  it  has  been  made  the  study  for 
centuries,  and  where  the  greatest  perfection  is  attained  in  the  form  and  symmetry 
of  the  animal,  as  well  as  the  quality  and  value  of  the  flesh. 

Next,  though  not  least  in  importance  comes  sheep.  The  wool  growing  business 
in  the  west,  if  sheep  are  healthy,  cannot  but  be  the  most  profitable  of  all  business 
to  the  farmer.  One  of  the  principal  drawbacks  to  the  farmer  in  this  country  is  the 
transportation.  It  consumes  about  thirty-three  per  cent  on  all  produce,  beef,^rk, 
and  bacon  —  while  upon  wool  it  does  not  exceed  five  per  cent  So  that  we  see  out 
of  everything  we  raise,  except  wool,  we  deduct  an  average  of  three  dollars  on 
every  hundred,  while  on  the  same  amount  of  money  fo*  wool  we  deduct  but  five 
dollars.  This  is  a  very  plain,  straight  forward  statement  of  facts,  which  must 
strike  every  person  as  a  subject  worthy  of  much  consideration.    ^ 

What  attaches  no  iuconslderable  importance  to  the  wool  business,  is  the  peculiar 
adaptation  of  oar  land  to  grass.  Besides  producing  the  finest  natural  blue  grass 
pastures  in  the  world,  clover  and  timothy  yields  most  abundant  crops — twice  as 
much  on  an  average  as  is  produced  on  lands  at  the  east,  that  are  worth  from  eighty 
to  ninety  dollars  per  acre,  and  upon  which  they  keep  sheep  profitably.  Surely,  if 
they  can  make  it  a  source  of  profit  there,  we  can  make  it'doobly  «o  here. 

The  grasing  business  has  always  been  a  popular  and  lucrative  position  of  farm- 
ing operations,  and  go  where  yon  will,  wherever  yon  see  finrmers  turning  their 
attention  to  the  raising  of  stock,  you  will  see  thrift  manifesting  itself  at  every  stepi 
It  requires  a  less  amount  of  hired  labor,  which  too  frequently  eats  up  the  farmer's 
profits,  and  less  hard  work  for  the  farmer  himself,  as  well  as  the  female  portion  of 
hia  ftfnily,  while  it  is  more  profitable  and  requires  less  hard  work,  the  employment 
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affords  occasional  hoars  of  leisure,  to  enable  a  man  who  has  horticnltural  taste, 
and  a  suitable  amount  of  pride,  (and  a  man  who  has  neither,  is  not  fit  to  be  a 
farmer,)  to  beautify  his  place  in  various  ways,  at  a  very  trifling  expense.  That 
should  be  done  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  by  every  man  who  has  a  home.  It  is 
dne  to  those  who  are  near  and  dear  to  him.  It  makes  happier  others  if  not  him- 
self It  makes  home  more  attractive  to  all,  and  wins  as  away  frequently  from 
places  of  resort)  not  calculated  to  promote  our  peace,  happiness,  and  doinestic 
comfort 

Every  hour  spent  in  adorning  and  beautifying  our  homes,  will  tell  more  in  a  few 
years  for  our  prosperity,  than  months  in  any  other  w^y.  A  few  trees,  plants  and 
vines,  scattered  about  the  premises,  which  can  be  had  by  any  farmer,  merely  by 
digging  up,  will,  in  a  very  few  years,  add  ipsmeasarably  to  the  comfort  and  appear- 
ance of  the  place. 

I  would  have  flowers  too,  scattered  about  the  yard,  and  a  flower  pot  or  two  in  the 
window  if  you  please.  I  never  pass  a  cot,  however  lowly  or  obscure,  and  see  a  pot 
of  flowers  in  the  window  but  what  I  am  thrilled  with  anxiety,  to  know  the  char- 
acter of  those  who  occupy  the  hnmble  abode — though  biting  poverty  may  oppress 
its  inmates,  yet  there  is  a  cheerful  heart  there,  full  of  all  that  is  lovely. 

Mr.  Coleman  says :  "  I  would  have  the  piazzas  trellised  with  vines,  even  with 
scarlet  runners  if  nothing  better  can  be  had.  I  would  have  the  door  yard  filled 
with  flowers  and  shrubbery,  the  road  side  lined  with  trees,  here  a  clump  and  there 
a  single  line  mingling  the  varieties  as  nature  mingles  them,  coUivating  them  for 
fruit  and  for  mere  ornament  and  beauty." 

But  this  is  all,  you  will  tell  me,  for  appearance  sake.  Well,  is  appearance  nothing  ? 
Has  Ood  given  us  the  sense  of  sight,  so  wonderful,  so  capacious,  so  infinitely  varied 
in  its  resources  and  objects  for  no  purpose  ?  Is  appearance  nothing  ?  What  is 
more  studied  throughout  nature's  works?  What  object  is  there  in  nature,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  animate  or  inanimate,  swimming  in  the  sea  or  inlhe  air,  on 
the  surface  or  buried  in  the  earth,  which  is  not  upon  examination  found  to  be  as 
beautiful  as  if  it  were  finished  for  no  other  pnrpose  than  to  be  looked  at  ? 

Take  the  shell  that  lies  in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  the  bird  that  bathes  his  wings 
in  Heavens  purest  light,  the  flowers  that  carpet  the  earth  with  their  varied  splendor, 
the  glittering  stars  that  light  np  the  deep  arches  of  the  skies  with  an  eternal  glory 
— lake  the  combination  of  the  countless  elements  of  beauty  when  the  morning 
slowly  lifts  up  the  veil  of  night,  and  as  at  the  dawn  of  the  creation,  reveals  the 
glories  of  the  visible  world,  or  when  spring  breathes  npon  the  earth  and  recalls  the 
dead  to  life  in  myriads,  and  myriads  of  forms  of  new  beings  come  forth  at  her 
voice — ^take  the  descending  sun  as  he  declines  upon  his  western  throne  and  wraps 
around  him  the  gorgeous  robe  of  an  unrivalled  majesty — ^take  the  perfection  of 
beauty  as  seen  in  a  more  transcendent  form,  in  man  himself,  in  his  symmetrical 
stature,  in  the  well  turned  limbs  in  the  web  of  unrivalled  softness  and  texture 
which  covers  him,  in  the  tints  of  his  complexion,  in  the  grace  of  his  movements, 
in  the  mek)dy  of  his  voice,  in  the  eloqaence  of  the  eye,  pouring  out  the  fires  of 
genius  or  radiant  with  the  charms  of  the  affections,  and  so  speaking  to  the  son! — 
and  will  men  say  that  appearance  is  nothing,  and  that  the  pleasures  of  the  siglt 
are  not  to  he  valued  and  cultivated  ?  I  say  that  appearance  is  always  to  be 
regarded;  that  we  cannot  render  our  homes  too  beautiftil  and  attractive.    Do 
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what  we  eao  ah^  nil  we  can,  and  we  shail  fall  far  short  of  rivaling  even  the  simplest 
forms  and  conbioations  of  nature. 

The  next  and  last  subject  to 'which  I  shall  direct  your  attention,  is  the  subject  of 
Pomology-r-tlie  cultivation  of  fruits.  This  subject  of  itself  would  furnish  material 
for  several  discourses.  I  shall  content  myselt  with  briefly  touching  upon  a  few 
points  that  ml\  be  practically  useful  to  every  farmer  if  he  has  not  already  adopted 
them.  There  is  no  subject  so  full  of  interest,  so  replete  with  instruction,  amuse- 
ment and  profit  to  every  man,  who  has  a  home,  as  this.  Why  it  is  that  it  has  been 
eo  much  neglected  by  farmers,  is  wholly  inexplicable  to  me — ^whatever  amount  of 
improvemeuts  a  man  may  have — however  extensive  his  fields  of  golden  grain,  or 
meadows  of  waving  grass  as  though  he  may  live  in  a  palace,  if  he  has  no  orchard 
of  apple  trees  and  no  fruit  of  the  various  Jiinds  about  his  premises,  he  has  no  home 
to  charm  me.  A  twenty  acre  tract  of  land,  with  a  small  cabin,  and  all  these  things 
about  it,  is  an  Eden  compased  to  it 

I  have  given  the  subject  of  Pomology  no  inconsiderable  attention  for  many 
years  and  consider  myself  as  yet  a  novice  in  the  science.  I  attended  ^he  first 
Pomological  convention  ever  held  in  the  United  States.  It  assembled  in'  1848  at 
Bufiialo,  and  was  represented  by  fourteen  States,  all  of  which,  except  Indiana,  ex- 
hibited specimens  of  fruit  It  pained  me  to  think  that  our  State  made  no  show 
at  that  convention  It  was  not  because  we  had  no  fruit  here— for  we  have  it  in 
abundance  equal  to  any  presented  for  exhibition,  superior  in  appearance  to  most 
of  it  I  examined,  all  the  leading  varieties  from  different  States  and  heard  the 
merits  of  each  fully  canvassed  as  to  their  sncoess  in  the  different  localities,  and 
lefl  wHh  the  full  conviction,  which  subsequent  investigation  has  confirmed,  that  no 
State  in  the  Union  has  a  better  soil  and  climate  to  produce  firuit  of  all  kinds  in 
greater  perfection  or  more  abundantly  than  our  own.  But  our  fruit  growers,  not 
even  our  nurserymen,  felt  interest  onough  in  it  to  attend,  nor  have  they  ever  yet, 
80  far  as  I  am  advised,  notwithstanding  it  is  held  every  year,  and  from  which  they 
would  attain  more  information,  than  in  a  lifetime,  from  all  other  sources. 

The  first  thing  a  man  should  do  when  he  breaks  the  forest  after  he  builds  his 
cabin  and  gets  ground  enough  cleared  for  the  purpose,  is  to  set  cut  a  small 
orchard.  He  will  not  loose  the  use  of  his  land  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  in  six  or  eight  years  he  will  have  an  abundance  of  fruit  for  his  own  use 
and  some  to  spare ;  and  in  as  many  more  years,  from  an  orchard  of  a  hundred 
trees,  he  will  realise  more  money  than  from  all  the  balance  of  his  iarm — provided 
he  is  careful  in  the  selection  of  his  fruit  A  few  early  summer  and  fail  apples  is 
very  proper ;  but  the  main  crop  should  be  winCer  fruit — such  as  are  of  good  quality, 
fine  size,  and  showy  appearance  and  long  keeping  varieties,  and  of  a  variety  that 
the  trees  bear  when  young,  abundantly,  and  every  year.  More  will  be  realized 
from  ten  trees  of  the  right  sort,  than  from  fifty,  such  as  are  found  in  most  of  our 
orchards  of  grafted  fruit,  and  commonly  eonsidered  first  rate.  To  go  .into  detail 
in  regard  to  the  merits  of  different  kinds  of  fruit  I  shall  not  attempt  It  would 
occupy  too  much  time  and  not  suited  to  this  addresa  I  will  make  a  sin^^le  remark, 
however  that  may  be  of  some  flervice.  Many  persons  appear  to  imagine  that  the 
greater  the  number  of  varieties,  the  better  and  more  valuable  the  orchard,  and 
accordingly  in  settiqg  out  a  hundxed  trees  they  will  have  perhaps  ^hy  varietiea 
This  is  a  most  egregious  error. 
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I  have  said  that  m  six  of  eight  years  after  setting  out  an  orchard,  a  man  can 
iiave  apples  for  his  own  tise  and  some  to  spare;  but  this  is  opon  condition,  that 
they  are  well  put  out  and  well  taken  care  of  Thej  must  not  be  set  out  as  if  they 
ifere  fence  posts,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case  and  not  cared  for  ever  afterwards^ 
except  to  be  abused  in  various  ways,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate. 

Seven  years  ago  last  spring  I  set  out  or  caused  to  be  set  out  two  hundred  apple 
trees  on  my  farm.  It  was  sod  ground,  and  holes  were  dug  just  large  enougll  to 
admit  the  roots.  It  was  a  very  favorable  season  and  most  of  them  survived  the 
summer.  The ,  ground  was  plowed  the  fotlot/ing  fall,  and  has  been  under  plow 
most  of  the  time  since.  -The  trees  have  been  regularly  wa^ed  with  soapsuds  once 
a  year.  They  have  grown  but  little  most  of  them,  and  many  of  them  have  died 
— all  owing  to  their  being  badly  set  out,  and  from  which  most  of  Ihem  will  never 
recover.  Four  years  this  fall  I  set  out  five  hundred  more,  of  about  the  same  size, 
in  the  fame  orchard.  I  plowed  the  ground  well  and  harrowed  it  thoroughly  before 
setting  out  The  result  is  that  the  trees  last  set  up  lived  and  are  now  much  the 
largest,  having  grown  more  than  twice  as  fast,  and  I  am  well  convinced,  that  when 
ten  years  old  they  will  be  twice  as  large  as  those  first  set  out,  and  bear  a  fair  crop 
of  fruit.  I  mulched  some  of  the  trees  with  straw  greatly  to  their  benefit — ^hoed 
them  as  if  they  were  hills  of  com,  but  never  watered. 

My  method  of  preparing  the  ground  and  setting  out  an  orchard,  although  not 
wholly  original,  but  being  quite  different  from  that  usually  adopted,  so  far  as  my 
observation  goes.  I  give  it  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  think  proper  to  adopt 
it  The  ground  should  be  thoroughly  plowed  and  harrowed ;  then  mark  it  out 
both  ways,  the  same  as  for  corn,  (except  io  farrow  as  deep  as  the  plow  will  run), 
two  rods  apart.  The  trees  should  be  set  in  the  crosses,  as  in  planting  com,  except 
that  I  plant  only  at  every  alternate  crossing  of  the  furrow^— thus,  while  the  rows 
are  two  rods  apart  each  way,  the  trees  are  four  rods  apart  in  the  rowa  This  makes 
the  trees  equidistant,  and  occupies  the  ground  to  much  better  advantage  for  an 
orchard  by  being  able  to  put  many  more  trees  to  the  acre  than  the  method  usually 
practiced,  and  still  have  them  the  proper  distance  apart  After  the  trees  are  set 
out  harrow  down  the  ground  thoroughly,  filling  up  the  furrows  entirely,  so  that  no 
water  will  stand  in  them  to  liie  injury  of  the  trees;  then,  if  set  in  the  fall,  run  a 
fev  furrows  through  the  orchard  with  the  plow,  to  carry  oiF  the  surface  water,  if 
any  there  should  be,  during  the  winter.  Next  spring  plow  the  ground  again  apd 
platit  potatoes,  that  being  the  best  crop  suited  to  a  young  orchard.  Wash  the  trees 
with  soapsuds  every  spring.  Keep  the  knife  out  of  the  orchard,  (which  some  per- 
sons use  so  dextronsly  to  the  great  injury  of  the  trees,)  except  to  cut  off  sprouts 
and  dead  limbs,  or  such  as  rub  or  injure  the  tree,  and  in  £ye  years  a  fair  crop  of 
fruit,  if  nothing  unusual  occurs  to  prevent  it,  may  be  expected. 

In  addition  to  the  apple  orchard,  which  is  the  staple  fruit,  and  which  is  properly 
a  part  of  the  products  of  the  farm,  the  fruit  garden  must  not  be  neglected.  A  fi?w 
tt^es  of  tlje  pear,  peach,  plum,  cherry,  nectarine,  apricot,  quince,  grape,  and  smal- 
ler fruit,  may  suffice,  but  they  must  not  be  omitted  altogether.  Add  to  them  aa 
you  please ;  but  a  few  of  them  yen  should  have  as  soon  as  opportunity  and  cir- 
cumstances will  permit,  if  you  derire  to  make  your  homes  pleasant,  comfortable, 
and  cheerful.  These  things  cost  but  little  in  the  first  instance,  add  immeasniably 
to  the  enjoyments  of  life,  and  the  value  of  the  property  they  so  iOMiefuUy  adorn. 
A.E.-27. 
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E.  D.  MantfiftM,  Esq.,  in  an  AddreaB  deliFered  before  the  Cincinnati  Horticnf' 
tnral  Societji  in  1850,  gave  a  history  of  fruiu,  grain,  &c.,  wbick  will  be  appropruUe 
and  full  of  interest  to  be  introdueed  here;  he  remarked  as  follows: 

*'  If  one  could  write  the  history  of  the  migrati^  of  plants  ever  in  modern  age^, 
it  would  be  one  of  the  most  surprising,  instructing,  and  entertaining  chapters  ever 
writtea  It  would  show  the  fruits  and  flowers  em^rgingi  like  man  himself,  from 
oentrftl  Asia — following  the  EufJirates,  the  coasts  of  Arabia,  and  the  isles  of  tlie 
soa^— pursuing  the  footsteps  of  ciyilizalion — taking  new  hues  in  new  climes,  and, 
like  man,  improved  by  colonisation  and  culture.  We  would  see  in  a  later  period 
t]M  new  world  rendering,  back  its  tribute  to  the  old.  We  would  find  the  plants  and 
flowers  which  were  native  to  the  Potomac,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Amazon,  filling 
the. gardens  of  Europe  with  new  bloom,  and  feeding. millions  who  but  for  them 
could  never  have  Jived.  And  we  may  see  in  this  returning  tide  of  products  froai 
the  new  world,  a  symbolical  representation  of  that  tide  of  light  and  liberty  which 
shall  flow  from  this  western  continent  to  the  land  of  the  orient 

**  Th0  apricot  is  a  native  of  Armenia.  The  plum,  although  found  wild  in  this 
oonntry,  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  Asia ;  one  variety,  the  damson,  took  its 
name  from  Damascus,  a  Syrian  city.  The  peach  is  a  native  of  Persia,  whence  it 
spread  over  Europe  and  this  country.  The  nectarine  is  also  a  native  of  Persia, 
introduced  into  England  in  the  16ih  century.  Cherries  are  said  to  come  from 
Cerasus,  a  city  of  Pontus,  whence  Lucnllus  brought  them  during  the  Mithridatic 
war.  They  extended  wherever  the  Romans  spiead  their  arms,  and  were  introduced 
into  England  in  the  first  century. 
**  The  applei  quince,  and  the  vine,  are  natives  of  many  countries,  and  it  is  not 

known  that  they  belpng  specially  to  any  one.    This  review,  however,  shows  that 

some  of  the  finest  and  most  delicious  of  all  fruits  originafed  in  Persia,  Armenia^ 

and  other  parts  of  Asia,  whence  they  have  been  transplanted,  naturalized,  and 

impvoved,  by  oukure  and  the  auspices  of  civilization. 
Let  ns  look  a  little  farthes  into  the  more  important  branches  of  agriculture. 

Eom  stands  the  origin  and  propagation  of  the  grains  and  grasses,  by  which  men 

and  Animals  arp  sustained  ? 
"Prior  to  the  16th  century,  barley  and  wheat  were  almost  the  only  grains  in  use, 

tiirongh .Europe  or  even  Asia.     All  the  most  important  articles  of  vegetable  food 

known  to  omrday  were  nnknown  prior  to  the  I6th  century. 
"  The^maiz?,  or  Indian  corn,  is  a  native  of  America,  unknown  to  Europe  or  Asia 

until  iatrodaoad  from  this  country ;  yet  in  the  course  of  twp  or  three  centuries  it 

haa  been*  introduced  throughout  the  old  world  wherever  the  climate  is  not  too  cold. 

The. potato,  another  article  of  vegetable  food,  originated  in  America,  and  probably 

die  most  universal  article  of  food  used 
^^Buekwhea^  is  -a  native  of  northern  Asisi  and  is  not  a  cereal  plant,  although 

elassed  amo^g  them.    It  was  introduced  into  France  in  the  16th  century,,  and  soon 

beeiune  the  food  of  the  common  people 
"Theduratioii  of  the  germinating  faculty  of  some  seeds  is  almost  incredible. 

BBde^'thasigvosm  when  planted  UO  years  ailer  it  was  gathered    Wheat  taken 

fiNMn'theeatsKKMnhsof  %yptyand  which  probably  grew  in  the  time  of  the  Pha- 

••0kB,-rhaal^ecii^  sown,  sprang  op,  and  began  its  life  anew,  thousands  of  years  after 

it  HM  «ipaa«dNand  ^gathend 
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"  But  80,  in  its  tarn,  death  FqIIowb  npon  ]ife,  in  the  vegetable  m*  well  as  the  ani- 
mal world.  The  leafy  forest,  the  verdant  shrubs,  the  blooming  flowers,  eac^  lofty 
tree,  each  humble  plant,  most  bow  their  horns  low.  Nothing  lives  on  this  earth 
exempt  from  the  doom  of  mortality." 

Thus,  while  this  field  of  nature  is  full  of  warning  and  admonition,  the  daily 
contemplation  of  the  lovely  scenes  around  us,  socialize  our  feelings  and  enhanoa 
our  pleasures  in  the  morning  of  life,  while  it  adds  new  charms  in  advancing  years, 
and  in  the  decline  of  life,  carries  the  mind  upward  aaid  onward  in  coaCemp^atiiig 
the  scenes  of  a  brighter  and  better  world. 

I  have  thus  hastily  alluded  to  suoh  matters  as  have  occurred  to  my  mind  thai 

might  be  of  interest  and  useful  in  their  application.    If  I  haye  swd  anything  that 

will  tend  to  advance  the  cause  of  agriculture  in  any  of  its  branches,  I  am  abon- 

dantly  compensated.    We  have  seen  that  ours  is  a  high,  noble,  and  an  honorable 

calling,  and  "if  there  is  a  man  who  can  eat  his  bi^ad  with  Qod  and  man,  it  is  the 

man  who  has  brought  his  bread  out  of  the  earth.    It  is  cankered  by  no  fraud — it 

is  wet  by  no  tears — it  is  stained  by  no  blood."    It  is  a  calling  that  now  rallies 

around  it  the  support  of  the  brightest  intellect  and  the  enterprise  of  the  age.    ih^ 

icard  is  the  watchword — success  the  motto — whilst  we  will  ever  keep  in  mind 

that 

**  Honor  and  »h(iin«  frnm  no  condltioii  rlM, 
Act  WttU  jour  part,  ihefv  all  the  houur  Uea.** 


ADDRESS 


Delivered  before  the  Third  Anmud  Fair  qf  the  Marion  Cpuntf 
Agricultural  Society, 


VT  JITDOB  8AHI7SL  B.    PBBKDrg. 


The  ancients  believed  that  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  corn  and  harvests,  lirsl  iastmel- 
ed  men,  before  subsisting  npon  roots  and  aoorns,  in  the  arts  of  agrieultnce— -  taoghi 
them  to  plow,  to  sow,  to  reap  and  to  make  bread.  For  the  vast  benefits  theiehf 
conferred  upon  mankind,  they  manifested  towards  her  the  most  nnbonnded  grati- 
tude—  built  splendid  temples,  and  performed  cosily  saerifioes  in  her  honor,  and 
held  numerous  festivals,  at  which  the  choioest  productions  of  the  year  were  brooglil 
forth  and  consumed. 

Not  in  honor  of  a  pagan  deity,  bat  as  an  incentive  to  gratitude  to  die  giiRSr  of 
all  good,  as  an  evidence  of  your  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  agricnltnre  apd 
the  mechanic  arts,  as  a  stimulus  to  exertion  in  their  improvement,  and  as  A  matter 
of  gratification  to  all  claeses  of  the  commnnity,  you,  gentlemen,  fatmeni  and 
mechanics  of  Iftanon  county,  axe  also  holdiog  this,  your  annnal  Astive.lair,  ml 
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which  the  select  prodnctions  of  the  season,  in  jronr  retpect'iTe  department  are 
exhibitpd  for  pablic  examination  and  admiration.  And  we,  the  people  of  alt  trades 
and  professions,  are  here  to  witness  and  enjoj  the  spectacle,  and  tender  you  our 
eongratttlations.  Ani  whj  shoald  we  not  be?  Are  we  not  all  deeply,  vitallj, 
interested  in  the  snccess  of  agricultare  and  the  mechanic  arts,  the  two  great 
soarces  of  pnblio  wealth  and  prosperity  ?  Is  it  not  from  these  that  we  are,  each 
and  all  of  us,  fed  and  clothed,  and  housed  —  that  we  derive  almost  all  the  personal 
comforts  which  we  experience  ? 

Gentlemen,  so  long  as  people  live  by  eating,  it  will  continue  to  be  veiy  gratifying 
to  them  to  behold  grand  exhibitions  of  beef,  of  pork,  of  flour,  and  of  fruits.  And, 
gentlemen,  the  dis^^y  made  upon  this  occasion,  of  your  various  productions,  is, 
notwithstanding  the  year  has  been  unpropitious,  most  highly  respectable  and  grati- 
fying. It  speaks  well  for  the  variety,  ingenuity,  and  skill  of  Marion  county  me- 
ehaitics,  for  the  thoroughness  of  some,  at  least  of  Marion  county  farmers  and 
stock  growers,  and  for  the  productiveness  of  Marion  county  soil  And  it  is  due 
that  I  should  add,  that  the  specimens  presented,  of  the  handiwork  of  the  kdies, 
demonstrate  the  gratifying  fact  that  machinery  has  not  yet  driven  hou^iehold 
industry  from  our  borders ;  and  that  those  arts,  which  the  necessities  of  earlier 
days  called  into  so  general  requisition,  are  still  successfully  applied  in  hours  that 
might  otherwise  be  those  of  idleness. 

Grentlemen,  manufactures  have  made  wonderful  progress  in  this  county,  and  par- 
tioularly  in  Indianapolis,  its  chief  city,  within  the  last  five  years.  Indeed,  they 
have  almost  all  sprung  up  within  that  period.  Suppose  a  fair  had  been  held  in 
this  county  eight  years  ago,  what  specimens  of  onr  own  manufactures  could  have 
been  exhibited? 

We  had  not  then  what  conld  be  properly  called  a  machine  shop,  in  the  county. 
I  think  friend  UnderhilFs  pioneer  establishment  did  not  aspire,  at  that  time,  to  so 
high  a  dignity.  In  1848,  that  now  owned,  and  operated  upon  so  large  a  scale  by 
Mes<*r8.  Hasselman  &  Vinton,  was  established;  and  in  it^  in  1849,  the  firiit  steam 
engine  ever  put  up  in  this  oonnty,  at  all  events,  from  castings  made  here,  was  con- 
structed. What  have  we  now  ?  Five  iron  foundries  and  machine  shops,  (he  fiflh 
having  been  pnt  into  most  successful  operation  this  season,  by  Messrs.  Wright  & 
Benson),  from  which  great  numbers  of  the  most  perfect  engines,  threshing  machines, 
stoves,  and  various  other  articles,  are  yearly  turned  out ;  one  brass  foundry,  two 
boiler  and  chimney  factories,  several  steam  cabinet  ware  and  chair  factories,  door 
and  sash  factories,  nnmeront  coaoh  factories;  in  short, including  sawmills,  woolen 
Usetoriea,  oil  mills,  starch  factory,  floor  mills,  peg  and  last  factory,  car '  factory, 
barrel  factory,  lath  and  shingle  machines.  Jkc ,  4ec  ,  we  have  between  sixty  and 
Mventj  ettabKahments  in  the  county,  propelled  by  steam  and  water. 

I  shoald  have  been  glad  to  have  ascertained  the  exact  nnmber,  but  had  not 
lime  I  prasnme  onr  active,  efficient,  Koard  of  Trade,  will  do  it  thii  fall  In 
addition  to  those  above  enumerated,  we  have  most  excellent  establishmeots  filled 
with  workers  in  tin,  brass  and  copper,  saddle  ahd  harness,  boot  and  shoe,  and 
clothing  mami&ctories,  and  divers  others  too  numerous  to  mention,  though  not 
•ndeeenring  of  notice. 

The  oentnU  position,  and  railroad  facilities  of  Indianapolis,  indicate  for  her  the 
4estany  of  •  grsat  manofactaring  city,  and  liberality  on  the  part  of  her  capitalists 
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toward  ber  enterpriBing  mechanics,  canoot  fail  to  make  her  sncfa.  There  should 
be  immediately  added  to  the  existing  list  of  establishments,  a  locomotive  and  an 
agricnltaral  implement  manufactory,  and  then,  I  think,  all  others  neceDsary  would 
naturally  spring  up  of  Ihemselvea  Stock  in  such  enterprises,  like  that  which 
grazes  in  the  pastures  of  the  farmer,  would  pay  better  and  be  a  much  safer  invest- 
ment, than  the  fancy  stocks  of  the  day,  in  which  some  of  our  capitalists  have  been* 
disposed  to  deal 

We  ought,  at  each  succeeding  fair,  to  present  the  best  display,  in  the  mechanical 
department,  of  any  county  in  the  State  i  and  it  will  be  a  reproach  to  the  pablic 
spirit  of  our  mechanics  if  we  do  not,  provided  they  are  fairly  encouraged  in  the 
distribution  of  premiuma 

But  gentlemen,  I  shall  not  dwell  on  this  branch  of  our  subject  Mechanics,  as 
a  general  rule,  need  much  less  said  to  stimulate  them  to  exertion  than  do  farmers. 
The  mechanic  invests  his  capital  and  commences  business,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
fiibricating  articles  to  supply  his  own  wants,  but  to  construct  such  as  he  can  sell  to 
'  the  public,  end.  thus  procure  the  means  of  subsistenca  He  must,  of  Decesflity, 
thereTure*  exert  his  skill  to  produce  an  article  that  shall  receive  the  approbation  of 
the  public,  upon  whom  he  is  dependent;  and  he  must  do  this  in  competition  with 
the  hosts  of  others  who  are  taxing  their  ingenuity  to  excel  in  the  same  Hoe  of 
businesa  Hence,  the  mechanic,  if  he  has  in  him  the  energy  and  intellect  of  a 
man,  will  scarcely  &il  to  exert  himself  to  his  utmost  capacity. 

Not  thus  is  it  with  the  farmer.  He  is  more  independent,  so  independent,  indeed, 
chat  he  can  be  a  careless,  negligent,  non  progressive  farmer  if  he  pleases,  and  still 
live,  coarsely,  slovenly,  it  may  be,  but  still  liv&  He  owns  the  soil,  it  is  productive; 
it  will  almost  send  forth  spontaneously,  at  least  during  his  day,  a  supply  for  his  ue- 
cessitiea  He  dropp  the  seed  upon  the  ground,  turns  his  hogs  and  cattle  to  graze, 
his  cow  meets  the  milkmaid  for  her  morning  and  evening  mess,  and  with  little  further 
trouble  or  care,  a  sufficiency  of  bread  and  meat,  and  qiaterial  out  of  which  the 
women  manufacture  necessary  clothing,  is  supplied  him ;  and  what  cares  he  for 
pablic  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  his  course?  At  the  same  time,  he 
honestly,  perhaps,  believes  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  improve  upon  his  system 
of  farming.  A  great  mistake.  Something  can  be .  done  to  improve  upon  his 
method,  and  upon  the  method  of  6very  other  farmer.  The  art  of  agriculture  is 
progressive,  as  well  as  other  arts,  and  is  yet  far  from  perfection. 

And  here  let  me  c>ay  that  the  time  has  come  when  an  improved  system  of 
farming  must  be,  if  it  is  not  already,  practiced  in  Marion  county.  The  density  of 
population,  and  the  high  price  of  land  and  produce,  are  not  yet  such  as  to  require 
or  jnstify  the  introduction  of  the  expensive  system  adopted  in  Qreat  Britain ;  but 
no  longer  will  answer  the  method  of  the  pioueen  who  came  here,  not  to  practice 
agriculture  themselves  further  than  to  obtain  a  subsistence,  but  to  procure  the 
right  to  the  land,  to  fell  the  forest,  open  fhrms,  live  lives  of  hardship,  and  die,  in 
order  to  transmit  the  rich  inheritance  to  us,  their  children. and  suecessors,  that  we 
might  improve,  beautify,  and  enjoy  it,  with  all  the  advantages  of  independence  and 
cultivated  life. 

The  days  of  early  simplicity,  of  backwoods  enjoyment  and  saffering,  of  log 
cabins,  log  rollings,  wooden  trenchers,  linsey-woolsey  dothing,  coon  skin  cap^ 
cow-path  roads,  exdotive  horse- back  and  ox- wagon  tmveling  iacilitiesy.  destitutioo 
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•of  a  market  for  surplus  produce,  and  isolated  livinj^f  with  bare-footed  girls  in  tlie 
elenrings,  and  corn  and  potato  patches,  are  passing,  have  indeed  mostly  passed 
away  in  Marion  county;  and  in  their  peaces  are  come  handsome  residences,  sur- 
rounded by  neatly  fenced  yards,  adorned  with  walks,  evergreens,  fruits  and  flowers, 
and  having  richly  furnished  parlors,  China  and  silver  ware,  clotl^og  of  silk  and 
broadcloth,  beaver  and  silk  hats,  turnpike,  and  plank,  and  railroads,  handsome 
carriages,  a  large  and  growing  city,  furnishing  a  ready  and  steady  cash  market, 
neatly  dressed  children,  with  arms  laden  with  books,  wending  their  way  to  school, 
or  perchance,  if  young  ladies,  singing  to  the  music  of  the  piano  in  the  parlor.  I 
say  these  changes  have  taken  and  are  taking  place.  Whether  for  the  better  or 
worse,  whether  bringing  a  greater  degree  of  happiness  or  otherwise,  to  the  people, 
I  need  not  intimate.  ' 

It  is  a  disputed  point  with  some„  even,  whether  savage  or  civilized  life  confers 
most  enjoyment;  though  the  latter  would  seem  to  be  most  in  accordance  with  the 
dignity  of  human  nature,  and  most  promotive  of  its  elevation.  But  it  i^  enough 
for  my  preaent  purpose  that  the  change  mentioned  is  taking  place,  and  cannot  be 
arrested ;  for,  as  a  consequence,  an  improved,  careful,  neat,  laborious  system  of 
husbandry,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  the  farmers,  by  increased  harvests,  to 
meet  the  enlarged  expenses  incident  to  the  new  order  of  things ;  and  he  who  fails 
to  adopt  such,  will  find  himself  gradually  descending  upon  a  sliding  ecala 

And  here  the  question  presents  itself,  what  improvement  can  the  farmer  make — 
what  can  he  do  to  increase  the  annual  production  of  his  lands  ? 

There  are  some  things,  I  admit,  that  he  cannot  do.  He  cannot  control  the 
seasouii.  He  cannot  prevent  the  vernal  and  autumnal  frosts  from  sometimes  un- 
expectedly nipping  his  crops.  He  cannot  control  the  weather.  The  destructive 
hurricane,  tempest,  freshet,  he  cannot  avert  And  when  the  drouth  comes  and 
parches  his  fields  and  withers  his  crops,  he  has  no  alternative,  as  the  present  sea* 
son  has  sorely  admonished  him,  but  to  submit  Some  modes  of  operating  the 
ground  may  mitigate,  but  cannot  prev«»nt  the  evil. 

I  know  that  science  has  made  great  strides  in  mastering  the  powers  of  nature. 
I  know  Franklin  was  able  to  guide  the  lightning  in  a  designated  pathway  to  the 
earth,  (though,  we  may  remark,  it  still  makes  an  occasional  random  shot  at  some 
of  our  houses  and  barns,  regardless  of  Franklin's  conductive);  and  I  know  that 
another  name  of  some  scientific  celebrity  has  asserted  that  he  will  enable  us  to 
control  the  shower  and  sunshine;  but,  gentlemen,  God  is  very  jealous  of  too  close 
a  scrutiny,  by  mortals,  into  His  mysteries.  He  would  not  permit  the  tower  of 
Babel  to  reach  unto  heaven  ;*  and  I  much  doubt  whether  He  'who  has  said  that  He 
'*  rides  upon  the  whirlwind  and  directs  the  storm,"  that  He  sends  early  and  the 
latter  rains,  and  the  dews,  to  fertilize  the  ground,  will  surrender  the  authority  over 
this  matter  to  Espy. 

Nor  are  our  farmers  unlimited  in  the  choice  of  plants  and  animals  which  thef 
shall  grow.  Situ&ted  in  the  temperate  zone,  they  can  only  cultivate  such  article* 
as  are  adapted  to  this  latitude.  As  a  general  rule,  it  would  be  wasted  labor  and 
money  that  should  be  expended  in  attempting  to  naturalize  here  plants  and  ani- 
mals of  the  tropical  or  polar  regions.  But  the  farmer  can,  from  the  circle  of  the 
globe,  id  the  latitude  in  which  he  lives,  select  the  best  varieties,  the  most  profitable 
•f  plants  and  animals,  to  place  upon  his  farm;  and  the  numerous  ezploriii|^ 
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^xpefiUionr  of  the  day  are  bringing  to  his  knowledge  all  that  exist  Something  may 
jet  be  accotflpUshedf  mnch  has  been  accomplished,  in  this  way;  though  it  seems 
probable  that  no  very  great  additions  will  be  made  in  this  respect,  and  tliat  In- 
diana's staples  will  continue  much  as  they  now  are. 

A  large  portion  of  the  plants  and  animals  now  grown  and  cnltivated,  by  farmers 
in  the  United  States,  have  been  naturalized  here  from  foreijrn  countries.  The 
earliest  discoverers  and  settlers  of  the  country  commenced  shipping  them  from 
Eun)pe.  Of  plants,  I  need  but  mention,  as  examples,  rice,  cotton,  Ruga^cane,  and 
wheat;  while  we,  in  turn,  have  sent  the  potato  ami  Indian  com  to  Europe.  As  to 
dom<<stic  animals,  I  might  almost  ask  what  one  kind  now  grown  here  by  farmers 
was  not  imported?  What  animals  were  found  in  America  on  its  discovery?  I 
leave  the  question  for  you  to  answer.  It  Will  furnish  you  agreeable  and  profitable 
amnsement     Also,  what  fruits  ? 

The  farmer  can  also  ascertain  the  best  time  and  manner  of  putting  in  crops;  the 
best  time  and  manner  of  harvesting  them;  the  best  manner  of  preparing  the 
ground  to  receive  the  seed.  He  can  ascertain  whether  it  is  best  to  plow  deep  or 
shallow,  and  what  soils,  the  one  way  or  the  other;  the  character  of  his  soils,  and 
the  crops  and  manures  best  adapted  to  them ;  whether  a  rotation  of  crops  is  ad- 
tantageous,  and  what  crops  should  be  interchanged ;  whether  some  crops  are  more 
exhausting  to  the  soil  than  others,  and  which  they  are;  he  can  procure  the  best 
(kmaing  implements,  and  he  can  do  many  other  things,  of  great  importance  to  his 
Access,  which  I  hav«  not  time  to  enumerate;  and  he  can  labor,  labor,  in  the  culti- 
tation  of  his  fields,  in  stirring  the  ground,  in  rooting  out  the  weeds,  keeping  clean 
the  head  lands,  secnnng  his  crops  by  sure  fences,  and  in  properly  attending,  in  all 
things,  to  his  growing  grains. 

The  thrifty  farmer's  life  is  not  one  of  idleness  and  ease.  It  forms  no  exception 
to  the  general  rule  governing  us  all,  that  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow  we  shall  eat 
iread.    Such  has  been  the  experience  of  the  world. 

The  ancient  h<>athen  world,  impressed  with  the  truth,  declared  that  "Father 
Jote  himself  willed  the  ways  of  tillage  not  to  be  easy,  and  first  commanded  to  cul- 
tivate the  fields  by  art,  whetting  the  minds  of  mortals  with  care."  Thns  must  the 
farmer's  mind  be  exercised.  He  must  tliink,  study,  read.  He  must  apply,  con- 
tinually, mental  to  th^  physical  processes  going  on  around.  He  must  be  a  con- 
st an  tly  growing  intellectual  man.  * 

We  here  arrive  at  the  important  question,  the  pith  of  the  whole  matter.  How  is 
the  farmer  to  learn  what  are  the  best  plants — the  best  kind  of  stock  to  grow? 
What  the  best  method  of  tillage  ?  How  should  he  ascertain  what  breed  of  cattle 
will  furnish  the  most  beef,  and  hogs  the  most  pork,  at  the  least  expense?  What 
sheep  the  most  in  value  for  wool  and  mutton  ?  What  wheat  will  be  the  surest  to 
withstand  insects  and  all  accidents  to  which  the  growing  crop  is  exposed,  and  yield 
the  greatest  number  of  pounds  of  flour? 

The  Rocnans  believed  that  flax»  exhausted  the  soil  Virgil,  in  describing  ancient 
agriculture,  in  the  first  book  of  his  Oeorgics,  says,  '*a  crop  of  flax  burns  the 
land;"  and  the  idea  continues  to  prevail  to  this  day.  How  shall  the  farmer  deter- 
mine if  this  be  so  or  not? 

Borne  answer:  Establish  an  agricultural  college,  send  the  boys  to  It  to  listen  to 
iectnres  awhile,  read  something  on  agriculture;  hoe  a  little  in  a  potato  patch;  get 
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a  diploma,  certifjing  that  thej  are  masters  of  the  art  of  farming;  and  then  let 
them  return  into  the  country  to  teach  such  farmers  as  the  Howlands,  Pughs,  ^ahn> 
sons,  ShimerSf  Bacons,  Beelers,  Bakers,  Fletchers,  and  others  their  equals,  th& 
'  answers  to  the  above  questiona      * 

Gentlemen,  I  will  not  spend  time  in  exposing  so  ridiculous  a  humbug  as  this^ 
The  proposition  needs  only  to  be  stated  to  stand  condemned.  But  if  I  labor  ooder 
a  misapprehension  in  this  matter;  if  by  agricultural  schools  are  meant  si mpl/ 
those  that  shall  give  a  general  educatioi^  sufficient  for  farmers,  includir.g  a 
knowledge*  of  geology  and  chemistry,  then  I  should  hope  all  our  schools  would  fkU 
under  the  denomination.  If  they  will  not,  surely  we  are  paying  our  money  in  sup- 
porting them  in  vain. 

The  farming  class  constitutes  the  great  body  of  our  population;  and  if  we  have 
thus  far  had  a  system  of  schools,  academies,  and  colleges,  not  aliapted  to  their 
education,  it  does  seem  to  me  to  be  time  for  us  to  revolutionize  It,  and  make  the 
schools  we  have  competent  to  educate  our  agriculturists,  the  mass  of  community. 
If,  however,  by  agricultural  schools  be  meant  such  as  are  intended  to  attempt  to 
teach  the  art  of  farming,  I  pronounce  them  comparatively  useless  here.  In  coun-«" 
tries  where  there  are  no  other  free  schools,  such  schools  are  to  be  prized  as  fur- 
nishing a  means  of  education  to  some  extent  Hence  the  value  of  these  schools 
established  by  government  in  Ireland. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  perhaps  a  farmers'  medical  college,  to  teach  the 
veterinary  art,  raise  up  some  horse  and  cattle  doctors,  might  be  of  service;  but 
when  we  reflect  that  probably  less  of  these  animals  now  die  of  disease,  in  proportion 
to  their  numbers,  than  do  of  the  human  family,  with  most  skillful  physicians,  (a 
profession  highly  respected  and  oflen  patronized  by  me),  doubt  arises  even  as  to 
thia  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  indulgences  and  vices 
growing  out  of  civilization,  multiply  and  aggravate  diseases  among  mankind. 

Gentlemen,  to  each  and  all  the  questions  above  propounded,  and  to  every  other 
that  can  be  asked  touching  any  mooted  point  in  the  practice  of  husbandry,  my 
answer  is,  settle  U  b^  an  experiment  Closet  theory  on  these  questions  is  noi 
satisfactory.  ' 

Do  you  wiah  to  know  whether  drilling  in  wheat  or  sowing  it  broadcast  will  be 
attended  by  the  better  crop  ?  Try  the  experiment  Would  you  know  whether  poor 
Richaili's  maxim,  ''plow  deep  while  sluggards  sleep,  and  you  11  have  corn  to  sell 
and  to  keep,"  be  true  or  not?  Try  the  experiment  Do  you  desire  to  be  certain 
whether  it  is  better,  more  profitable,  to  cultivate  less  land  well  or  more  land 
slovenly  ?  Tr)*  ihe  experiment  Do  you  wish  to  learn  what  crops  and  manures 
are  best  suited  to  particular  soils?  Try  the  experiments  On* this  point  something 
may,  perhaps,  be  accomplished,  by  obtaining  from  a  chemist,  which  you  can  easily 
do,  an  analysis  of  your  soils,  thereby  learning  the  ingredients  of  their  coiaposiiioa» 
and  the  character  of  the  food  they  can  supply  to  vegetation. 

But  in  the  language  of  Coleman,  in  his  ''European  Agriculture,"  the  attempted 
application  of  chemistry  to  agriculture  "  cannot  as  yet  point  to  very  many  positive 
practical  trinmpha"  And  again :  "  One  of  the  most  eminent  agricultural  chem- 
ists of  the  present  day,  BonsingAult,  second  perhaps  to  no  other,  has  said,  (Rural 
Economy,  Law's  edition,  p.  266),  *'  A  great  deal  has  been  written  since  Bergman's 
time  upon  the  chemical  oompositioa  of  soila     Chemists  of  great  talents  have  made 
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maoy  complete  analyses  of  soils  noted  for  their  fertility;  still,  practical  agricul- 
ture lias  hitherto  derived  very  slender  beneGt^  from  labor  of  thii  kind.  The  reason 
of  this  is  very  simple:  the  qualities  which  we  esteem  in  a  workable  soil  depend 
almost  exclusively  upon  the  mechanical  mixture  of  its  elements;  we  are  much 
less  interested  in  its  chemical  comppsition  than  in  this;  so  that  simple  washing, 
which  shows  the  relation  between  the  sand  and  the  chiy,  telU,  of  itself,  much  more 
that  is  important  to  as  than  an  elaborate  chemical  .analysis.  Other  eminent 
eheraists  might  be  quoted  to  prove  the  little  value  at  present  attached  to  what  I 
will  call  chemical  farming.     Time  may  work  a  change. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  in  fact,  at  present,  but  one  way  in  which  you  can  make  pro- 
gress, make  improvement,  in  the  art  of  agriculture.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which 
any  progress  has  ever  been  made;  it  is  a  straight,  simple,  easy  way,  one  that  all 
can  walk  in ;  it  is,  make  constant  experiment^  note  the  results,  draw  the  correct 
conclusions  from  those  results,  and  practice  accordingly.  At  the  same  time  fail 
not  to  avail  yourselves  of  a  good  agricultural  paper,  from  which  you  can  learn 
the  experiments,  and  the  results,  of  your  brother  farmers.  This  is  scientific 
(arming. 

What  is  science  ?  -  Lord  Brougham  says,  "  it  is  systematized  knowledge."  it  is 
general  conclusions  deduced  from  the  observation  of  particular  facts.  It  is  by  the 
observation  of  such  facts  that  science  is  made;  and  there  is  no  more  favorable 
place  for  such  observation  than  the  fields,  the  great  natural  laboratory  of  the  far- 
mer. Newton  observed  the  falling  of  an  apple.  Hence  the  science  of  gravita- 
tion. 

Take  a  very  simple  example  hs  an  illustration  of  the  principle.  In  a  late  num- 
.  ber  of  the  '*  Farm  and  Shop,"  Mr.  R.  May  hew  communicates  the  result  of  an 
experiment  in  putting  in  oats  with  a  drill  It  appears  that  his  crop,  so  put  in, 
greatly  exceeded  those  of  his  neighbors,  which  were  sown  broadcast  Now  this 
simple  incident  does  not  prove  the  genefal  proposition  that  oats  should  be  put  in, 
to  secure  the  best  yield,  with  a  drill,  because  some  other  circumstances,  in  this 
instance,  may  have  exerted  the  favorable  influence. 

But  suppose  Mr.  Mayhew  repeats  the  experiment  next  year;  suppose  twenty  of 
his  neighbor  farmers  adopt  this  method  as  to  a  few  acres  of  no  better  soil  than  are 
•own  broadcast;  and  suppose,  in  all  these  cases,  drilled  in  oats  turn  out  much  the 
larger  yield ;  now,  perhaps,  eyerj  one  would  be  willing  to  assert  the  general  truth 
that  oats  put  in  with  a  drill,  that  is  sowed  in  rows,  (for  that  is  the  idea),  will  yield 
a  much  larger  product  than  if  put  in  by  the  old  method. 

So  in  regard  to  every  other  question,  every  other  crop,  every  other  practice^ 
Exporieuce  is  the  great  agricultural  school,  the  great  teacher.  I  have  thought 
thai  every  farmer  in  the  county  should  annually  devote  a  few  acres  as  a  little  ex- 
perimental farm — try  experiments  and  record  them — that  this  agricultural  society 
should  appoint  a  committee  of  one  or  more,  with  pay  for  the  service,  jf  necessary, 
prior  to  its  annual  fa<r,  to  visit  the  farmers  of  each  township,  collect  the  results  of 
these  experiments,  with  the  general  condition  and  progress  of  farming,  and  arrange 
all  into  a  report  to  be  made  at  the  fair. 

What  an  amount  of  knowledge  would  thus  be  communicated  I  What  an  interest 
added  to  the  annual  exhibition  I  What  a  stimulus  to  exertion  would  be  such  an 
appeal  to  the  farmer's  honorable  pride  and  spirit  of  emulation  I    ft  these  expeiri- 
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ments  conid  not  thoa  be  collected,  they  conid  be  made  known  tbrough  £be  medioiB 
of  the  aj^rricnltural  paper,  the  '*  Farm  and  Stop." 

There  is  one  idea  more  which  ffhoald  enter  prominently  into  the  thonghtg  of  omr 
farmers,  which  they  should  remember  when  they  lie  down  and  ^hen  they  rise  op, 
when  they  labor  in  the  fields  and  when  they  rest,  which  should  he  written  upon 
all  the  gate  posts  of  their  Iclomains,  and  that  is,  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  their 
soils 

If  I  had  the  power  to  pronounce  a  single  sentence  with  such  forM  that  it  should 
never  cease  to  reverberate  upon  the  ears  of  Marion  county  farmers,  that  sentence 
should  be,  preserve  undiminished  thefertUiiy  of  your  soils. 

Gentlemen,  everything  hastens  to  deterioration  and  decay  Life  itpelf  is  but 
a  ceaseless  struggle  with  the  tendency' to  death.  The  various  kinds  of  grain  yon 
cultivate  will  deteriorate  unless  you  annually  select  the  best  portions  for  s^ed 
Tour  stocks  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  hogs,  will  dwindle  to  a  comparatively  diminn^ 
tive  size  without  your  constant  efforts  to  improve  them.  Your  farms  will  become 
sterile  in  the  absence  of  exertions  to  preserve  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Nineteen  hundred  years  ago  a  Roman  wrote:  " I  have  indeed  seen  many  sow- 
ers artificially  prepare  their  seed,  and  steep  ihem  first  in  nitre  and  black  lees  of 
oil,  that  the  produce  might  be  larger  in  the  fallacious  pods.  And  though  to  pre* 
cipitate  them  they  were  soaked  over  a  slow  fire,  selected  long,  and  proved  with 
much  labor,  yet  have  I  seen  them  degenerate,  unless  human  industry  with  the 
hand  culled  out  the  largest  every  year.  Thus  at!  thingfk,  by  destiny,  hapten  to  de- 
cay, and  gliding  away,  insensibly  are  driven  backwards :  not  otherwise  than  he 
who  rows  his  boat  with  much  ado  against  the  stream,  if  bechance  he  slackens  his 
arms,  is  instantly  gone ^  and  the  tide  hurries  him  headlong  down  the  river." 

Without  going  farther  from  home  for  examples  that  bad  husbandry,  long  con- 
tinued, will  ruin  the  best  of  soils,  let  me  simply  refer  you  to  the  condition  of  much 
of  the  land  in  the  southern  States,  in  the  New  England  States,  and  in  parts  of 
New  York  I  myself  have  assisted  to  sow  and  reap  upon  some  of  the  worn  out 
fields  of  Franklin  county,  Massachusetts,  crops  of  rye,  which  under  no  circum- 
stances, without  manure,  yielded  over  five  bushels  to  the  acre,  where  once  were 
produced  forty. 

The  farmers  of  this  county  are  fortunately  ntuated.  They  are  possessed  of  as 
good  a  body  of  land  for  agricultural  purposes,  all  things  considered,  as  exists  in 
the  world — rich,  well  timbered,  well  watered,  and  convenient  to  market  It  wag 
received  from  the  native  red  men  unexhausted.  Thus  it  should  be  transmitted  t6 
the  next  generation.  i 

You,  gentlemen,  who  now  occupy  it,  are  but  tenants  for  life.  Do  not  commit 
wante.  Do  not  rob  your  children — posterity.  Transmit  your  lands,  with  your 
political  institutions,  unimpaired.  This  you  can  do  by  careful  farming,  rotation  of 
crops,  periods  of  rest  for  fields,  frequent  manurit^,  and  such  other  modes  as  far- 
mers are.  or  by  experiments  may  become,  more  familiar  with  than  I  am. 

Exhausted  soils,  by  expense  enough,  can  be  restored.  Therefore,  I  think,  with 
litile  care,  good  ones  can  be  preserved.  There  are  two  other  topics,  remotely  con- 
nected with  our  subject,  to  which  I  wish  to  make  a  brief  allusion  on  this  occasion, 
when  so  many  of  the  ears  of  the  county  can  be  reached 
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Gentlemen,  perhapfl  no  one  of  the  popaloas  counties  of  the  State  has  worse  roads 
than  oar-i,  while  none  shoald  have  better.  I  desire  to  see  every  highway  in  the 
county  a  free  turnpike  or  plank  road.  How  could  a  portion  of  the  surplus  money 
ef  our  fieople  be  expended  in  a  way  more  calculated  to  promote  their  comfort? 
Such  roadd  would  greatly  facilitate  and  increase  the  intercourse  between  city  and 
country.  Farmers  and  their  families  could  then,  at  all  seasons,  come  speedily  and 
pleasantly  to  town,  on  business  or  for  pleasure,  without  wear  and  tear  of  horae 
flesh,  and  broken  wagons  and  carriagee  to  be  repaired  at  mock  cost,  and  wHhout 
carrying  rails  to  pry  out  of  mud  holes  withatL  The  pent  up  denizens  of  the  city 
would  oflen  leave  its  dust  or  mud,  and  smoke,  and  take  recreation  and  enjoyment 
in  pleasant  drives  among  the  cheerful  possessions  of  the  farmers.  The  stranger 
who  visited  the  capital  of  our  State,  and  wished  to  see  something  of  the  coontry 
around,  could  do  so  with  pleasure  and  a  favorable  impression.  Many  other  con- 
•iderations  might  be  pressed,  but  I  must  hasten  on.  How  this  improvement  of  oor 
roads  is  to  be  accomplished,  whether  by  the  agency  of  the  ciounty,  or  othorwise,  is 
not  for  me  to  say.     Only  let  it  be  done. 

'  Health,  gentlemen,  is  the  great  blessing  of  life,  and  we  all  earnestly  desire  to 
enjoy  it  Whatever,  therefore,  will  contribute  to  that  result,  we  ought  cheerfully 
to  undertake  and  perform. 

Now,  we  have  a  somewhat  level  county  of  land.  Our  streams,  when  low,  bo- 
come  si  ugi^ish.  If  obstructed,  they  stand  in  stagnant  pools,  on  which  fever  and 
ague  breed,  and  from  which  the  seeds  of  disease  and  death  are  borne  by  the  breeze 
far  and  wi<le  among  our  people.  This  evil  can  be  remedied.  Let  the  drift- wood 
and  all  obstructions  be  removed  from  these  streams.  In  many  cases,  if  a  single 
log  that  wedges  others  were  removed  or  cut  asunder,  the  next  swell  of  the  stn^am 
would  bear  the  whole  away.  Let  their  channels  be  straightened,  and  let  all  the 
low  places  in  the  county  be  drained,  that  we  may  have  a  pure  and  salubrioot 
atmosi)here,  and  then  will  health  prevail 

Gentlemen,  I  have  done.  I  have  attempted  in  this  hastily  prepared  address,  not 
to  instruct  you,  for  to  do  that  I  am  not  able,  but  to  induce  you  to  think  upon  the 
topics  on  which  I  have  touched ;  and  I  have  called  your  attention  to  the  last  two 
because  I  wish  that  every  thing  may  be  done  that  can  be  done  to  make  our  county 
the  happy  home  of  a  great  and  prosperous  population. 
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ESSAY  ON  GROWING  ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBBERY. 

I  " 

BY  B.  A.  BILBT,  OF   HANCOCK  00UNT7. 


About  the  10th  of  April,  185&,  I  planted  in  mj  door  yards,  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  shrubbery : 

2  cedar,  3^0  4  feet  high. 

2  white  |)tne,  3  feet  high. 

2  yellow  or  long  leafed  pine  4  feet  high. 

5  Norway  spruce,  3  to  3  J  feet  higL 

4  fir,  3  to  3}  feet  higK 

1  fir,  ?  to  2}  feet  high. 

I  was  not  particularly  instructed,  nor  had  I  any  practice  in  planting  and  grow- 
ing shrubbery  of  the  kind,  I  therefore  chose  to  copy  nature  as  nearly  as  practical. 
I  dug  a  hole  sufficiently  wide  and  deep,  to  straighten  the  roots,  and  set  the  shrub 
from  one  to  one  and  a  half  inches  deeper  than  it  bad  formerly  grown.  I  then  placed 
it  in,  straightened  the  roots,  and  carefully  filled  in  clayey  earth,  obtained  at  from 
six  to  ten  inches  below  the  surface,  corresponding  with  that  in  which  the  roots 
naturally  (rrow;  having  filled  the  hole  about  two  thirds  full,  I  poured  in  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  to  make  the  ground  quite  soft,  and  settled  it  well  around  the 
roots,  I  then  filled  up  level  with  the  surrounding  surface,  pressing  it  lightly  and 
smoothly. 

I  adopted  the  same  process  with  all  Put  no  sand,  gravel,  loam,  or  manure  of 
any  kind  about  them.  In  dry  weather,  for  the  first  three  or  four  months,  I  watered 
them  every  two  or  three  evening,  sprinkling  the  water  upon  the  tops,  and  letting  it 
run  to  the  roots.  The  result  is  that  every  one  of  my  shrubs  have  grown  thriftily, 
from  two  to  ten  inches  in  height,  being  to  all  appearance  but  little  stunted,  or  in- 
jured by  transplanting.  Some  I  trimmed  about  the  last  of  spring,  others  I  did 
not  I  have  noticed  no  difference  in  the  growth  between  those  trimmed  and  those 
on  trimmed. 

I  have  heard  so  much  complaining  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  shrubbery  to  grow 
in  this  part  of  the  country ;  and  believing  that  the  best  way  of  cultivating  the  itnte 
and  ajgjsctions  of  our  children, —  preparing  them  for  prosperity,  goodness,  and 
greatness,  is  by  beautifying  and  happvfying  our  homes.  I  have  therefore  told  the 
pnblic  how  I  have  planted  and  watered  those  pretty  trees,  and  how  beautifully  they 
have  grown.  They  may  do  likewise,  and  with  like  success,  I  doubt  not,  if  they 
choose. 
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ADDRESS 


Ddivered  hrfore  the  Marion  County  AgrictUtural  Society^ 

1865. 


BY  DE.  A.  O.  BTBVENBOlf. 


Times  of  rejoicing  are  common  to  all  people.  It  is  good  to  coltivate  joyous 
feelings.  The  heart  is  thus  made  better.  We  reioice  at  the  commencement  of  the 
new  year.  Christmas  is  hailed  with  warmest  rejoicing.  Oar  national  birth-day  is 
one  of  universal  gladness  to  our  people.  The  beauties  of  spring  are  hailed  by 
the  rejoici^ngs  of  May  day.  "  Thou  makest  the  outgoings  of  the  morning  and 
evening  to  rejoice." 

If  these  fairs  which  are  now  rapidly  extending  themselves  to  every  county  in  the 
State,  were  merely  intended  as  days  of  rejoicinir  and  public  thanksgiving  to  Qod, 
for  the  abundant  harvest  of  the  year,  they  would  be  amply  justified  in  the  remem- 
brance of  our  constant  dependence  upon  the  power  that  directs  the  seasons,  and 
gives  to  us  a  seed  time  and  a  harvest  ' 

The  causes  of  gladness  to  you,  gentlemen,  are  abundant  on  every  hand.  This 
rich  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  in  its  length  and  breadth  sufficient  for  a  mighty 
empire,  is  unsurpassed  in  beauty  and  fertility.  Upon  its  southern  border  is  found 
tbe  indispensable  articles  of  sugar  and  cotton,  and  the  rich  fruits  of  the  tropics. 
Whilst  in  its  northern  portion  is  produced  in  great  abundance,  those  cereals  from 
which  bread  is  made — wheat,  rye  and  corn. 

This  great  valley,  without  an  inequality  sufficient  to  be  called  a  mountain,  con- 
tains 1.237,311  square  miles.  In  territorial  extent,  more  than  equal  to  the  whole 
of  Austria  including  Lombardy,  and  France  including  Corsica,  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  —  the  British  Islands  and  Malta  —  Prussia  —  Spain  and  the  whole  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  including  Servia,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia. 

Nature  here  has  been  profuse  in  her  rich  gifts.  Here  are  boundless  forests  of 
the  most  useful  timber.  The  oak,  hickory,  walnut  and  poplar,  the  sugar  maple, 
the  ash  and  elm.  The  material  for  building  and  fencing  and  all  the  useful  pur- 
poses for  which  timber  is  required,  is  supplied  in  great  abundance. 

Those  noble  forests  inspire  us  with  delight,  and  teach  us  to  reverence  the  hand 
tliat  planted  them.  Here  his  praise  is  being  constantly  hymned  by  a  thousand 
warbler  voices. 

To  render  this  beauty  more  visible,  it  is  contrasted  by  immense  plains  of  the 
most  fertile  land,  and  in  immediate  proximity  overgrown  with  luxuriant  grasses — 
fields  and  gardens  with  blooming  flowers,  and  brooks  of  running  water.  "  And 
thou  shalt  be  like  a  watered  garden,  and  like  a  spring  of  water,  whose  waters  fail 
not" 

In  the  midst  of  this  valley  flows  the.  father  of  waters.  The  Mississippi,  in  its 
length  extending  from  north  to  south  3,000  miles,  or  from  the  head  of  the  Mis- 
toon  to  the  Qulf  of  Mexico,  4,490  miles.     Seven  large  riven  discharge  their  waters 
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into  thia  stream.  Some  of  these  tributaries  measure  above  two  tboasaud  miles  in 
lenorth.  * 

The  great  arehiieci  seems  to  bave  reserved  bis  mif^htiest  works  for  the  new  worlif| 
tbat  the  majesty  of  bis  creative  power  should  be  fully  made  known  in  his  finishing 
work. 

When  these  forests  shall  have  been  removed,  to  make  room  for  cultivated  fields 
and  gardens,  when  cities  and  villages  shall  have  spread  themselves  out  in  all  di- 
rectionsi  when  man  shall  have  occupied  every  spot  upon  which  he  can  subsist,  still 
ample  provision  has  been  made,  for  all  future  wants.  Fuel  will  be  supplied  from 
the  inexhaustable  beds  of  coal  beneath  ua  From  the  same  quarter  will  be  fur- 
nished the  materials  for  building  and  fencing  —  clay,  stone,  and  iron.  In  all  the 
essentials  of  human  subsistence  there  is  to  be  no  want  Kichly  has  all  things  been 
provided. 

The  first  settlements  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  are  so  recent  that  they  are 
within  the  recollection  of  very  many  now  living.  The  first  State  Constitution  was 
formed  in  1799,  and  is  only  fifty-six  years  old,  and  there  is  already  here  a  popa* 
lation  of  at  least  9,000,000. 

Such  a  vast  population  Jbas  probably  neyer  been  poured  into  any  country  in  so 
short  a  time  before.  The  hunting  grounds  .of  savage  life  has  been  rapidly  changed 
into  the  cultivated  fields  and  i^ardens  of  civilization.  Where  the  bufialo  roamed 
now  feeds  the  quiet  ox.  The  lamb  securely  rests  where  but  shortly  prowled  the 
stealthy  wolf  The  antlered  tribe  have  fied  at  the  approach  of  the  swifter  sons  of 
Qodolphin. 

A  few  remnant  tribes  upon  our  borders  are  all  that  are  lefl  to  remind  you  of  the 
nvmerous  nations ^that  occupied  before  you.  Rude  mounds  of  earth  are  the  onlj 
works  of  art  lefl  to  perpetuate  their  memory.  Where  but  a  short  time  since  st<)od 
a  few  scattered  wigwams,  occupied  by  forest  warriors,  now  is  seen  cities  and  com- 
merce) and  a  happy  people  blessed  with  the  arts  of  civilization.  The  light  bark 
canoe  of  the  red  man  that  once  plied  on  those  beautiful  rivers,  has  vanished  at  the 
approach  of  the  mighty  crafts  of  civilization,  driven  by  the  resistless  power  of 


Like  the  mists  of  the  morning  before  the  approach  of  the  sun,  have  those  mda 
tribes  vanished  before  the  higher  civilization  that  displaced  them. 

It  is,  indeed,  but  a  small  tribute  to  the  bountiful  giver  of  so  much  good,  that  we 
meet  together  to  be  joyous  bnt  onpe  a  year,  for  snch  a  home,  for  such  a  land  as  this. 

And  I  may  say  to  the  farmers  of  Marion  county,  that  in  all  this  great  valley, 
there  is  no  portion  of  it  superior  to  the  country  tbat  surrounds  your  beautiful  city* 
No  traveler  hss  looked  upon  it  without  admiration*  As  oAen  as  I  have  been  here, 
(  have  always  found  new  delight  in  beholding  it  Forests  aflbrding  ample  shade, 
yet^not  shutting  out  {he  sun  from  the  grassy  fields  beneath.  A  soil  so  f^frtile  that 
the  pelting  rain  is  dr^nk  up  like  the  morning  dew,  and  appropriated  to  the  wants 
of  vegetation. 

Fields  of  wheat,  and  corn,  and  oats,  meet  the  eye  on  evertthand.  Orohards  of 
choice  apples  and  peaches, 'and  pears  and  cherries,  and  plums,  are  constantly  in 
view.    Whilfrt  a  Lost  of  smaller  fraits  o'cid  evei^  garden  spot. 

And  here  before  us  to  day,  are  specimens  of  the  |>roductions  of  those  fields  and 
oi$har(^s  .and  ^i^rdens,  and  here  too  are  representatifes  of  the  hetds  awl  thefloek^. 
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In  viewing  these  evideDces  of  skill  and  industry  which  we  have  here  on  exhibi- 
tion, and  when  we  think  of  the  immense  toil  requisite  to  the  construction  of  the 
agricultural  improvements  of  the  country,  we  are  naturally  led  to  thiuk  of  those 
lAo  have  performed  this  great  work. 

As  when  the  hive  has  been  examined,  and  the  exquisite  workmanship  of  the 
oomb  displayed,  and  the  delicious  honey  tasted,  and  have  seen  the  immense  stores 
that  the  workers  have  laid  away,  the  mind  is  naturally  led  to  inquire  concerning 
the  wonderful  insect  that  has  performed  it 

So  much  has  been  said  on  an  occasion  like  this  in  regard  to  the  education  of 
farmers,  that  the  inference  is  almost  irresistible,  that  they  are  deplorably  ignorant 
A  great  error  prevails  in  regard  to  the  knowledge  of  laborers  generally,  and  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  agricultural  classes.  The  belief 
is  very  common,  that  in  knowledge  they  are  very  much  inferior  to  those  who  belong 
€o  the  learned  professions.  The  knowledge  possessed  by  many  creditable  scholars 
is  frequently  quite  limited  and  confined  to  particular  branches.  A  respectable 
physician  may  know  nothing  of  law,  and  the  jjiwyer  may  know  very  little  of  medi- 
cine and  both  are  apt  to  know  still  less  of  theology,  §nd  either  might  take  the 
potato  vines  for  tomatoes,  or  the  peas  for  beans,  as  once  happened  to  a  friend  of  - 
mine  of  very  respectable  aequireme^. 

It  is  not  an  acquaintance  with  particular  things,  or  the  acquirement  of  certain- 
branches  that  should  entitle  one  to  be  distinguished  as  learned.  To  know  the  names 
of  the  planets,  is  no  more  than  to  know  the  names  of  as  many  varieties  of  pota- 
toes, and  knowing  the  one  would  just  as  much  entitle  to  the  appellation  of  learned 
as  the  other.  Knowledge  is  but  the  ''  clear  and  certain  perception  of  that  which 
ezista,  or  of  truth  and  fact;  the  perception  of  the  connection  and  agreement  or 
disagreement  and  repugnance  of  our  ideas." 

Betty's  ability  in  the  kitchen,  to  apportion  the  flour,  butter  and  salt  so  as  to  make 
good  bread,  entitles  her  to  as  high  a  rank  in  the  arts,  as  does  her  mistress'  ability 
to  so  ply  the  chords  of  an  instrument  as  to  make  harmonious  sounds.  And  the 
knowledge  to  make  bread  is  as  much  science  as  the  knowledge  to  make  harmonious 
aound& 

Nor  does,  the  manner  of  obtaining  knowledge,  alter  its  character.  The  knowl- 
edge to  restore  a  diseased  limb  to  health,  may  be  obtained  by  a  course  of  studies 
at  college,  whilst  to  change  the  top  of  the  sour  crab  into  a  top  bearing  the  most 
delicious  fruit,  by  grafting,  may  have  been  learned  by  observation  in  the  nursery. 
The  one  is  as  much  knowledge  as  the  other,  and  entitles  the  possessor  as  much  to 
thelitis,  Uarned. 

I  know  that  it  is  said  by  many  that  the  definitions  and  nice  distinctions  of  the 
law,  Bod  the  subtleties  of  theological  questions,  are  more  difficult  to  comprehend 
tban  those  things  which  belong  to  agriculture,  and  are  consequently  of  a  higher 
order  of  aoquirementa 

As  we  are  desirous  of  vindicating  the  agriculturist  firom  some  of  the  erronoot 
notions  that  prevail  against  him,  we  ask  your  attention  to  the  farm,  to  witness  hia 
dotiesy  that  thereby  the  mental  efforts  required  may  be  the  better  comprehended. 
And  where  we  speak  of  agriculture,  we  mean  not  to  be  confined  to  any  of  its  anb- 
difisione,  but  in  its  broadest  sense  comprehending  all  who  till  the  soil.  The  knowl- 
«4g0  necessary  to  perform  all  (he  work  of  the  farm  is  varied  and  extensiv(».. 
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Permit  me  to  present  jou  with  a  small  farm  of  a  quarter  section  only,  and  travel 
with  me  over  it,  and  see  if  there  is  anything  that  requires  tbou;;ht  What  is  to  be 
the  number  and  size  of  the  fields? 

To  determine  this,  the  kind  of  crops  to  be  cultivated  must  be  determined.  The 
rotation  to  be  practised.  The  running  water  on  the  premises  will  ^Iso  operate,  aa 
may  the  position  of  the  dwelling  and  farm  buildings.  But  bere  are  the  fences ! 
And  who  cannot  maul  rails  and  lay  up  a  worm  fence? 

Knowledge  is  required  to  arrans^e  the  fields,  to  construct  the  fences  and  to  make 
the  rails.  Again,  there  is  the  size  and  arrangement  of  farm  buildings.  To  de- 
termine the  size,  the  amount  of  grain  and  hay  to  be  housed  roust  be  calculated, 
and  they  must'  be  arranged  to  suit  the  number  and  kind  of  stock  to  be  housed. 
The  necessary  yards,  the  means  of  watering  and  the  means  of  feeding,  must  also 
be  considered. 

But  I  ask  attention  to  the  crops  of  grains,  and  fruits,  and  grasses  cull  t coated 
upon  this  quarter  section,  and  tell  me  what  of  thought  is  necessary  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  each,  and  what  to  comprehend  the  whole.  First,  Indian  corn,  the  most 
common  crop  raised:  the  seed  must  be  selected — to  select  the  good  from  tlie  bad 
is  important;  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  the  width  of  the  rows,  the  number  of 
stalks  to  the  hill,  the  manner  and  time  of  Ranting,  the  cultivation  of  the  crop, 
and  the  harvesting. 

.Again,  a  number  of  varieties  present  themijelves.  One  has  a  large  ear  and  a 
large  stalk,  but  ripens  late. '  Another,  a  smaller  ear,  a  deeper  grain,  but  ripens 
earlier.  One  variety  has  a  hard  grain,  another  a  soft  grain.  A  large  variety 
will  produce  but  three  stalks  in  a  hill,  whilst  a  smaller  one  will  pro  luce  four  or 
five.  Which  of  the  varieties  shall  be  cultivated  ?  Shall  I  consult  my  attorney, 
priest,  or  physician  ?  Will  some  professior  of  mathematics  tell  whether  a  heavy 
clay^)r  light  sandy  soil  might  affect  the  determination  of  the  question? 

The  wheat  crop  is  still  another  crop  of  importance,  but  very  different  from  the 
one  just  noticed.  The  preparation  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  time  and  miarier  of 
harvesting,  differs  from  the  corn  crop.  So  also  of  the  afler  treatment  ani  har- 
vesting. 

We  invite  attention  to  the  numerous  crops  as  showing  the  varied  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  humble  occupant  of  a  one  hundred  and  sLxty  acre  farm.  After 
wheat  and  corn  may  be  named  rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  and  barley.  A  long  list  of 
cultivated  grasses  must  be  added — the  peculiarities  of  each  must  be  understood. 
To  this  again  ad(f  a  long  list  of  culinary  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes,  turnips, 
cabbage,  peas,  beans,  onions,  asparagus,  beets,  cauliflower,  celery,  parsnips,  pump- . 
kins,  radibhers,  squash,  and  tomatoes.  The  habits  of  each  must  be  unJer^taod, 
that  the  proper  cultivation  may  be  adopted  and  the  proper  soils  selected.  But  we 
have  still  to  remind  you  of  the  orchard,  with  its  apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums, 
cherries,  apricots,  and  quinces,  and  still  a  long  list  of.  smaller  fruits  such  as  rasp- 
berries, gooseberries,  currants,  strawberries,  Ac,  A  very  imperfect  catalogue  h\% 
been  givep,  but  we  trust  enough  to  show  that  the  cultivator  of  a  small  farm  has  to 
be  a  man  of  thought  But  we  cannot  stop  till  the  domestic  animals  of  the  farm 
have  been  alluded  to — ^the  horse,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  and  swine.  The  nature  of 
the^e  must  be  understood,  that  the  proper  treatment  and  training  may  be  alopt^d. 
The  individual  merit  of  each  must  be  uuderstood  that  the  proper  value  may  be 
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fcced,  and  here  tKe  judgment  m'lst  act  A  herd  of  beautiful  young  horses  are  rea- 
-dy  for  market,  in  quality  differing  materially,  one  from  his  physical  con  form  litioti 
is  Htie.l  for  the  saddle,  an  Hher  with  upright  shoulder,  heavy  body  an4  limbs  and 
sh  ipt  fetlicks,  is  only  fit  for  heavy  dfrift,  another  for  li;jht  draft,  in  consequence  of 
a  diff  Tent  coiiformatioii,  and  still  another  from  some  peculiarities  of 'structure  for 
speed  and  bottom.  These  distinctions  exist  and  d^^termine  the  use  and  value  of 
the  animal.  There  is  also  a  spirit  within  a  beasr^-Jind  that  face  and  eye  and 
countenance  may  reveal  a  temper  which  will  unfit  the  animal  for  those  pnrposes 
intended  by  his  physical  conformation.  Combinations  are  frequently  presented 
requirin  T  the  nicest  distinctions.  Who  does  njt  know  the  great  value  o'  that  fine 
roadster,  with  tem]>er  so  kind  that  the  lady  and  the  daughters  are  perfectly  safe 
upon  him;  or  how  utterly  worthless  is  the  finest  formed  horse,  with  t<^mper  so 
▼iciou-t,  that  he  is  ready  to  dash  every  vehicle  to  pieces  to  which  he  may  be  at- 
tached. 

Much  skill  is  also  required  to  determine  the  value  of  homed  cattle.  Their 
milking  qualities  should  be  known  not  when  they  are  at  the  pail,  bnt  at  the 
time  of  Sale;  also  their  aptitude  to  fatten,  their  ability  to  perform  woik  at  the 
cart  or  plow.  The  feeding  quality  of  swine  must  also  be  determined  by  the 
physical  qualities  of  the  beast. 

The  qualities  of  the  sheep  f  )r  mutton  and  for  wool  must  be  fixed.  Siill  there 
is  mucQ  requiring  mental  activity  unnoticed.  The  general  BU^ieriiitendance  of  thp 
work  of  the  farm,  that  alt  things  may  be  done  in  order  aud  at  the  pro|)€r  time 
The  .-^election  of  proper  tools  for  ail  the  varied  operations  of  the  farm,  is  a  matter 
requiring  considerable  knowledge — selections  are  to  be  made  between  various 
plows,  cultivators,  harrows,  hoes,  scythes,  forks,  mowers,  reapers,  threshers,  crush- 
ers, straw  cutters,  &c. 

Agricult;ure  thus  makes  constant  requirements  of  the  mentil  powers  and  of  the 
most  Varied  kind,  and  those  mental  efforts  are  guided  by  nature,  in  the  fields  of 
growing  corn  and  gardens  of  fruits  and  flowers,  to  truth,  Whilst  there  are  few 
professions  or  callings  in  life  requiring  more  of  thought  and  judgment  than  agri- 
culture, there  are  none  with  so  few  inducements  to  d«Beeptious  thoug'^ht  Its 
promptings  and  inducements  are  all  in  the  way  of  truth.  Hence  in  agricultural 
life  the  large  amount  of  virtue  that  commonly  prevails.  That  common  sense  that 
is  so  characteristic  of  rural  life,  is  bnt  the  result  of  the  truthful  promptings  of  the 
mind ;  for  it  is  true  that  those  given  to  deception,  are  most  apt  to  be  the  dnpes  of 
the  deceiver. 

It  has  been  often  repeated,  that  the  agriculturist  has  made  little  progress,  that 
vhilst  others  have  been  moving  rapidly  forward,  he  has  been  content  to  plow  and 
hoe  in  the  old  way.  This  is  a  very  great  error;  none  have  advanced  with  more 
rapidity  or  accomplished  greater  things! 

The  wilderness  has  been  changed  into  coltivated  fields  and  gardens  and  made 
to  blossom  as  the  rose.  The  earth  has  been  created  in  wisdom  and  sablimeljr 
adorned,  bnt  God  has  required  man  to  cultivate  it,  and  has  wisely  given  him  the 
power  to  add  new  and  even  greater  beanties  to  the  face  of  it  See  how  finely 
those  cultivated* fields  of  grass,  shaded  by  cultivated  shrabs  and  lofty  trees,  com- 
pares with  the  native  darkness  of  the  forest 

Fields  of  growing  grain  adds  greatly  to  the  betfdty  of  the  coltivated  plalaa  Wb 
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look  upon  a  rich  rallej,  in  its  native  state,  it  is  covered  witk  the  crah-— its  bloom 
in  spring  is  beautifal  indeed,  but  the  tree  is  full  of  thorns  and  unsightly — its  finlt 
is  sour  and  unwholesome.  But  the  hand  of  the  cultivator  has  been  here — and  this 
valley  has  been  changed  into  an  orchard,  and  these  thornj  crabs  into  the  most 
beautiful  and  .tempting  of  our  modern  apples.  Hundreds  of  varieties  of  the  most 
delicious  fruit  are  now  the  representatives  of  a  single  parent 

Another  evidence  of  the  progress  made  hy  the  culturist  is  the  fine  pears 
of  the  present  time.  In  its  wild  state  it  is  one  of  the  most  austere  of  all 
fruits,  and  a  choke  pear  of  our  fields,  reallj  a  great  improvement  on  the  wild  tjpe, 
seizes  one's  throat  with  such  an  unmerciful  gripe,  as  to  leave  it  no  soothing  re- 
membrance of  nectar  and  ambrosia. 

Like  improvements  maj  be  noted  of  the  whole  catalogue  of  fruits,  and  we 
might  add,  vegetables  and  cereals. 

The  floral  kingdom  has  also  been  modified  by  the  band  of  the  culturist  The 
rose,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  flowers,  has  been  made  to  reflect  almost  every  color 
and  shade  known.  What  has  been  done  for  the  rose,  has  been  done  for  most  of 
the  bloomers.  They  have  been  enlarged  or  dwarfed  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
cultivator.     Colors  have  been  multiplied  or  modified  to  suit  every  taste. 

The  evidences  of  progress  has  not  been  confined  alone  to  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, but  is  quite  as  visibly  marked  upon  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  horse  has  been  moulded  to  suit  every  purpose  of  lii^  If  an  enemy  is  to  be 
pursued,  or  if  we  are  to  be  saved  by  flight*  a  horse  is  bred  for  the  purpose. 

If  a  quiet  hackney  be  needed  that  all  the  babies  may  be  safe  upon  him,  he  too 
has  been  produced.  In  like  manner  the  dray,  the  pleasure  carriage,  and  the  sad- 
dle, have  all  had  horses  bred  to  suit  And  what  is  still  more  wonderful,  I  see  by 
many  of  your  catalogues  of  prizes,  that  the-  object  now  is  to  combine  all  these 
(|ualitie8  in  the  same  animal  And  who  can  doubt  in  this  progressive  age  that  he 
may  see  the  enormous  cart  horse,  the  insignificant  poney,  the  fleet  racer,  an#  the 
quiet  plow  horse,  all  upon  the  same  pair  of  legs,  draying,  racing,  plowing,  under 
the  saddle,  or  parading  a  monkey  at  a  circus,  just  as  the  wants  of  the  owner  may 
require  ? 

Such  breeders  as  Bakewell,  and  Colling  and  others,  have  done  much  for  horned 
cattle  and  sheep.  If  milk  be  wanted,  the  proper  developments  have  been  produc- 
ed. If  a  sprightly  beast  for  the  yoke  is  wanted,  he  too  has  been  bred  with  limbs 
as  trim  as  the  racer,  and  powers  equal  to  the  ox.  Is  beef  the  object,  then  here  is 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Grand  Duke,  and  many  other 
breeds  of  English  lords  and  noblemen,  that  are  all  steak  or  surloin,  as  the  taste  of 
the  epicure  may  desire ;  and  as  the  head  and  neck  is  poor  beef,  these  English  no- 
blemen have  been  bred  without  the  former,  as  has  been  sufiioiently  proved  of  late 
before  Sevastopol 

A.  comparison  between  a  sample  of  fine  Saxony  wool  and  a  lock  from  the  com- 
mon sheep  of  the  country,  will  show  what  a  wonderful  change  has  been  produced 
by  the  ricill  of  the  breeder.  Not  his  ooat  alone  has  been  changed  to  silky  fine- 
nessi  but  his  carcass  has  been  so  moulded  and  shaped  until  he  is  one  of  the  finest 
formed  beasts  of  all  our  herda 

Those  stupid  gmnters  that  annually  fill  our  pork  barrels  have  also  been  changed 
into^a  veiy  hi^h  order  of  respectability.  Their  evil  pzopensities  have  been  changed 
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into  qaiet  habits.  Tlie  beftntiful  white  tender  skina,  the  delicate  limbft,  and  the 
small  heads  of  the  present  esteemed  breeds,  contrasts  fijiely  with  the  grisly,  long 
nosed  rooters  and  nut  crackers  of  thirty  years  ago.  They  have  also  been  made  to 
assnme  sizes  to  snit  every  man's  ability.  If  he  is  poor,  and  has  bnt  a  single  backet 
uf  swill  a  day,  a  China  pig  will  keep  fat  upon  it ;  if  a  large  farmer,  with  a  thou- 
sand acres  af  Indian  com,  and  cannot  get  men  and  boys  enough  to  gather  it,  then 
he  turns  in  six  hundred  pound  porkers,  who  in  due  season,  with  reasonable  indus- 
try, house  the  whole. 

I  have  pointed  out  a  few  things  that  have  been  accomplished  by  the  cuUurist,  a 
very  imperfect  sketch  of  all  that  has  been  done ;  but  enough  we  trust  to  show, 
that  he  has  ever  been  with  the  foremost  in  progress. 

Although  he  has  moved  quietly  and  without  display,  modesty  has  not  been  his 
only  good  quality.  The  wilderness  has  been  changed  into  delightful  fields — rough 
places  have  been  made  smooth — ^the  sour  crab  has  been  changed  into  the  most  de- 
licious fruit — ^the  beasts  of  the  field  have  been  tamed,  and  even  their  physical  con- 
formation has  been  changed  and  moulded  to  suit  every  want  and  interest  of  man. 
It  is  with  joy  that  we  look  to  the  future  and  anticipate  the  rich  blessings  that  God 
yet  has  in  reservation  for  virtuous  industry. 

I  am  aware  that  the  impression  is  an  abiding  one,  that  the  laborer  cannot  be  a 
man  of  knowledge,  (and  I  intend  here  to  remark  of  labor  generally,  as  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  mental  and  physical  man  are  the  same),  that  It  is  the  man  of  books 
alone.  Knowledge,  we  repeat,  is  but  an  acquaintance  with  things  and  is  not  af- 
fected by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  obtained.  It  may  be  obtained  by  books  or  by 
conversation,  by  lecture  or  by  labor — ^it  is  still  the  same. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  the  laborer  is  less  a  man  of  oooks  than  others,  yet  his- 
labor  has  been  a  source  of  knowledge,  and  is  to  him  what  demonstration  in  anat- 
omy is  to  the  student  of  surgery,  an  exhibition  of  the  parts. 

Labor  itself  is  bnt  daily  teachings,  and  if  commenced  in  youth  and  followed  up 
will,  in  old  age,  have  furnished  a  large  store  of  the  most  nseful  knowledge 

The  knowledge  resulting  from  labor  has  been  greatly  overlooked ;  and  the  force 
and  clearness  of  perception  so  often  manifesting  itself,  among  the  laboring  classes 
has  been  attributed  to  natural  causes,  and  has  been  called  common  sense,  mother 
wit,  Ac.  Though  it  is  but  knowledge — the  result  of  correct  thought — ^it  is  the  fruit 
of  industrious  habits,  and  is  commonly  found  associated  with  truth  and  honesty. 

The  value  of  labor,  and  its  beneficial  influence  upon  the  destiny  of  our  race,  is 
so  marked,  that  too  much  praise  can  scarcely  be  uttered  in  its  behalf  When  we 
examine  the  source  of  those  important  inventions  that  have  added  so  htrge  an 
amount  to  human  happiness  and  prosperity,  they  are  found  to  have  been  produced 
by  those  who  of  necessity  have  been  compelled  to  labor. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  agricultural  laborer,  a  notice 
of  some  of  the  important  inventions  of  those  engaged  in  other  departments  of  labor 
18  paying  but  a  proper  tribute  of  respect  to  labor  in  general,  and  that  these  facts 
are  additional  evidences,  showing  that  labor  is  one  of  the  most  important  somrces 
uf  knowledge,  and  should  be  looked  to  as  an  accomplishmeAt  of  the  highest 
order. 
•  John  Fitoh,  who  conceived  and  demonstratad  tJie  praodcabflity  of  steam  naviga- 
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tion,  in  1787,  wa»  by  trade  ft  fijnosmith.  His  father  was  poor,  and  not  oulr 
ne^'lpcted  his  education  but  treated  him  badly. 

Roliert  FuUon,  who  succeeded  in  executing  the  conception  of  Fitch,  was  the  eon 
of  very  poor  parents,  who  lived  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania. 

The  inventor  of  a  machine  to  separaie  the  cotton  seed  from  the  fiber,  and  which 
addod  so  inuuh  to  the  value  of  southern  land  and  negroes,  was  oace  a  young  car- 
penter of  New  England. 

Oliver  Kv^ins,  the  author  of  many  important  inventions,  and  among  them  the 
first  loci)m<»tive,the  first  high  pressure  steam  engine,  and  the  first  carding  machijie, 
was  very  poor  and  apprenticed,  at  an  early  age,  to  a  carpenter. 

The  inventtir  of  sub  marine  warfare,  David  Bushnell,  was  the  son  ot  a  poor 
farmer.      lie  obtained,  however,  a  first  class  collegiate  education  by  his  own  exer 

tiouH 

Jacob  Perkins^  the  inventor  of  a  machine  which  cute  and  heads  nails  at  the 
same  time,  together  with  many  other  important  inventions,  commenced  life  as  an 
ap)inMitice  to  a  goldsmith. 

AllV'^  Whiimore,  the  inventor  of  a  machine  to  make  cotton  and  wool  cards,  wa.* 
a  gunsmith. 

Thomns  Blanchard,  who  invented  a  machine  to  turn  gun-stocks,  lasts,  axe- 
helveji,  &c.,  was  the  son  of  a-  New  England  farmer,  who  could  only  afford  his  son 
a  common  m^liool  education. 

Kobett  Hoe,  the  great  improver  of  the  printing-press,  was  a  carpenter  and  pen- 
■lies'*  at  eighteen. 

'J  homad  Godfrey,  the  inventor  of  the  quadrant,  was  a  poor  glawer  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Philadelphia.^ 

KrastuB  Brigham  Bigelow,  the  inventor  of  Jooms  for  weaving  coa^h  lace,  carpete. 
Ac,  was  the  »5ori  of  a  small  farmer,  wheelwright,  and  chairmaker,  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

Donald  McKay,  the  great  ship  builder  of  Boston,  commenced  Life  very  poor. 

K  P.  and  J.  P.  Williams,  who  invented  the  process  of  mabbising  iron,  were 
poor  boys  of  Cincinnati. 

The  inventor  uf  the  spi suing  jenny,  in  1767,  Richard  Hargraves,  waa  an  hombU 
weaver  in  Laacashire,  England. 

A  poor  peasant  of  Scotland,  William  Allen,  invented  the  iron  plov, 

Joseph  Brahma,  who  invented  the  hydrostatic  press,  waa  the  son  of.  a  farmer  in 
moderate  circumstances. 

Joho  Holland,  who  invented  a  tine- keeper  to  determine  longitude  at  sea»  wa.v 
the  son  of  a  carpenter. 

Halfieldy  the  most  distingniahed  of  German  mechanics,  waa  born  of  poor 
p^rentA 

The  inventCMT  of  the  telescope  waa  a  spectacle  maker  of  Holland. 

Watt,  who  constructed  the  fifst  steam  engine,  was  a  self  educated  man. 

J»cquard|  a  |)oor  man  of  the  ci^  of  Lyons,  was  the  inventor  of  the  first  neltin|( 
^^ehine, 

Uf  these  inventions,  some  have  been  made  in  the  United  States  and  some  in 
Karm^e..  The  telescope,  the  iron  plow,  a  time-keeper  to  determine  iongiiude  at 
tea,  the  hydroatatic  press,  the  spinning  jenny,  the  spinning  cotton  by  machinery. 
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the  netting  machine,  the  fiteam  engine,  &c ,  an>  of  Earopean  origu..  Of  the  in- 
vemora  that  we  have  named  the  following  helong  to  EurO|)e:  Alien,  ffnlfipldi  a 
ilistinguishei  German  mechanic,  John  Holland.  Joseph  Brahma,  Richard  Flnr- 
j^raves,  Arkwright,  Oberkampf,  Watt,  and'  Jacquard.  These  inventions  and 
inventora  mainly  belong  to  England. 

Why  wasU,  that  with  a  nobility,  learned,  with  wealth  and  time,  that  the  spinning 
jenny,  which  has  added  so  much  to  the  wealth  of  England,  should  have  been  in- 
vented by  a  poor  and  ob«care  weaver?  And  why  wa»i  it  left  to  a  hnrber  to  first 
conceive  the  idea  of  spinning  cotton  by  machinnry?  Or  why  was  not  the  inven- 
tion of  the  telescope  left  to  some  of  the  learned  and  wealthy  aristocracy  of  the 
continent^  instead  of  a  poor  spectacle  maker  of  Holland?  It  was  not  becaiiPe  they 
were  learned,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that  phrase,  but  because  they  were 
rich  and  idle,  and  there  was  no  necej»sity  to  labor;  and  they  were  consequently 
Restitute  of  that  kind  of  thought  which  is  the  result  of  labor,  and  ihat  energy 
which  is  the  fruit  of  necessity.  The  progress  r.f  Kurope  has  been  by  ito  working 
cla^Aes  and  in  spite  of  its  nobility.     It  is  the  just  fruit  of  labor  as  is  its  wealrh. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  United  States.*  Navigation  by  steam,  the  locomotive^ 
tjie  cardinc;  machine,  the  machine  to  separate  the  cotton  seed  from  the  fiber,  the 
high  pressure  steam  engine,  the  only  one  which  can  be  used  on  railways,  put- 
marine  warfare,  the  machine  to  make  cotton  and  wool  cards,  the  nail  machine^ 
whi<h  cuts  and  head.s  at  the  same  time,  the  machinie  to  turn  gun  stocks,  lastn,  axe- 
helves,  bust<«,  and  images,  the  quadrant,  the  machine  for  weaving  coach  lace,, 
carpets,  itc,  are  American  inventions,  and  are  the  rich  fruits  of  our  laborers. 

Of  these  inventions  every  American  may  be  justly  proud;  as  he  may  also  be  of 
.lohn  Fitch,  Robert  Fulton,  Oliver  Evans,  Eli  Whitney,  David  Bushiiell,  Amoa 
Whitinore,  Jacob  Perkins,  Thomas  Blanchard,  Thomas  Godfrey,  Robert  Holland,. 
jktid  E.  B.  Bigelow,  their  inventors.  Worthyrepresentatives,  they  are,  of  laborl 
Honored  citizens  of  the  republic  I  It  is  .to  such  as  these  that  the  country  is  in- 
debtf'd  for  its  imperishable  reputation;  aod  such  laborers  will  make  every  cirizen^ 
ai  home  or  abroad,  proud  of  the  name  of  .Yattkee.  So  long  as  the  names  of  such 
worthy  laborers  are  cherished  and  houured,'80  long  will  the  destiny  of  the  country 
he  onwurd  and  upward.  These  inventions- are  the  fruits  of  the  honest  laborer,  and 
these  worthy  inventors,  we  are  proud  to  repeat,  were  laborera 

1  he  large  slave  holders  of  this  country.are  a  pretty  go<id  representative  of  the 
English  aristocracy.  They  have,  many  of  them,  great  wealth;  they  are  well  edu- 
cated, polite,  and  hospitable  to  a  proverb,  and  possess,  in  a  high  degree,  all  the 
generous  feelings  of  our  nature;  but  they  have  done  nothing,  and  cam  do  nothing 
to  advance  the  great  interests  of  mankind.     Labor  is  not  reputable. 

Of  all  the  improvements  invented  and  patented  in  the  ten  years  {receding  185(K 
4,978  were  from  the  free  States  and  only  733  from  the  slave  States,  which  ju-t 
about  represents  the  #amonnt  of  white  labor  yet  there.  A  large  aaioiint  of  those 
named  are  Irom  a  few  States  where  there >are  but  few  slaves.  Thej  look  apon  the 
progress  making  with  misgivings  and  doubt,  and  are  slow  to  credit  what  is  being 
done. 

There  is  nothing  more  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  value  of  labor  and  the  ih- 
flijf  nee  it  is  now  exerting  for  good,  than  the  &ct8  and  figures  just  alluded  to — 
4,978  inventions  patented  in  ten  years  to  733.    A  small  excrescenee  tm  the  bodf 
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politic — the  migtletoe  apon  the  spreading  branches  of  the  majestic  oak.  Without 
growth,  from  year  to  jear  Lt  remains  the  sama  So  it  is  with  idleness,  whether  it 
is  found  in  the  educated  lord  of  a  thousand  slaves,  or  his  great  prototype,  the 
aristocracy  of  Europe.  This  world  is  moved  forward  by  other  hands.  "  In  the 
sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread." 

I  trust  no  one  will  infer  from  what  has  been  said  in  defence  of  the  laborer,  that 
we  are  opposed  to  scientific  educations,  or  think  lightly  of  them.  The  very  reverse 
is  true.  The  educated  idler  is  worthless.  The  value  of  the  educated  worker  can- 
not be  estimated. 

The  laborer  with  but  limited  education  has  accomplished  mucL  Now  he  is 
being  better  educated,  at  least  in  this  country,  and  a  progress  is  witnessed  that  has 
given' to  the  age  the  distinctive  appellation  of  the  progressive  age  And  this  is  but 
the  dawning  of  a  great  and  glorious  era  that  is  but  just  ushering  in.  A  bright 
morning  is  breaking,  when  knowledge  and  labor  shall  be  alike  respected.  They 
shall  go  forth  to  the  accomplishn>ent  of  those  great  results  that  are  beginning  to 
manifest  themselves.  Labor  is  required  of  man  by  his  Creator.  Science  shall 
light  up  his  pathway.  The  moral  advances  that  are  now  being  made  will  add 
largely  to  his  comforts  here.  We  may  then  be  permitted  to  conclude  by  repeating 
•iir  thanksgivings  for  the  extended  blessings  by  which  we  are  surrounded. 


ADDRESS 


Delivered  hefwe  the  Cas8  County  AgrictUinral  Society^ 
October  4,  1855. 


BY   JUDGE   BTUART. 


I  have  deemed  it  more  respectful  to  you  to  commit  what  may  be  said  to  you  oa 
this  occasion  to  writing,  at  the  expense  of  being  tedious  in  reading  it  For  I  need 
hardly  say,  that  the  manuscript  is  not  very  legible,  even  to  the  writer  himself 

The  town  and  country  are  often  spoken  of  in  a  way,  which  seem  intended  to 
convey  the  idea  that  their  interests  are  inconsistent  with,  and  antagonistic  to  each 
other.   The  effect,  if  fully  realized,  would  be  feelings  of  estrangement  and  hostility. 

I  will  therefore  crave  your  attention  to  some  of  the  relations  which  subsist  be- 
tween the  country  and  the  town  and  their  influence  upon  each  other. 

In  the  facts  and  illustrations  which  may  be  pressed  into  the  service,  I  beg  leave 
to  disclaim  in  advanee,  any  covert  allusion  to  persons  or  things  as  they  exist  here, 
or  as  things  have  existed.    If  it  conies  in  my  way  (o  use  any  part  which  is  public 
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propertj,  the  use  made  of  it  wHl  be  its  ova  best  limitation.  (What  is  true  of  the 
coarse  of  trade  and  the  relations  of  Logansport  to  the  farming  community,  is  in 
general  trne  of  every  place  similarly  sitaated.  Hence,  there  is  no  necessity  of 
making  any  local  allusion,  and  I  hereby  disclaim  it) 

Before  proceeding  farther,  it  seems  proper  to  make  one  or  two  suggestions. 

Perhaps  some  one  has  the  inquiry  on  his  lip,  how  came  you  here  among  the 
Jarmera  1  I  will  briefly  explain.  The  honor  of  addressing  the  society  at  its  annu- 
al fair,  is  one  so  frequently  tendered  me  that  I  could  no  longer  decline.  Twice 
before  has  my  name  been  announced  in  this  connection.  On  both  occasions,  as 
the  time  approached,  I  felt  constrained  to  shrink,  and  did  shrink  from  the  honor. 
True,  this  was  partially  owing  to  the  pressure  of  other  duties.  But  it  must  be 
avowed  that  it  was  chiefly  from  an^nfeigned  dread  of  addressing  you  on  topics 
with  which  I  had  but  a  brief  and  lang-syne  acquaintance,  and  upon  which,  in  both 
theory  and  detail,  you  were  thoroughly  versed  and  at  home. 

It  is  true  I  have  some  early  and  of  course  lasting  impressions  about  agriculture. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  I  spent  several  months  at  a  time  farming.  To  those 
out-door  labors  I  ow^much  of  health  and  constitution,  and  pleasing  reminiscences. 
The  incidents  of  farm  life,  and  the  modes  of  agriculture  prevalent  in  primitive 
settlements,  are  vividly  remembered.  Modern  improvement  had  not,  in  that  region, 
merged  the  duties  of  him  who  drove  the  plow  and  him  who  held  it  in  one.  It  was 
stiU  a  divided  labor.  A  boy  to  drive  was  deemed  as  essential  as  a  plow-man.  It 
was  in  this  capacity  chiefly,  that  I  was  initiated. 

In  the  rural  districts,  innovatioih  makes  slow  progress.  It  has  been  said,  with 
what  truth  you  can  best  determine,  that  the  habits  of  the  farmer,  his  modes  of 
thinking  and  acting,  are  the  most  old-fashioned  and  inveterate  of  all  others  He 
is  said  to  cling  tenaciously  to  old  usages,  long  afler  their  inutility  or  inferiority  has 
been  established.  Or  as  it  is  elsewhere  more  daintily  expressed,  **  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  culture  of  the  earth,  are  proverbially  cautious  of  innovation." 
Hence  the  story  of  the  son  taking  the  grist  to  mill,  with  the  corn  in  one  end  of  the 
sack  and  a  stone  in  the  other,  because  his  father  had  done  so.  Though  the  fact 
may  be  apochryphal,  it  is  not  a  bad  illustration.  Whether  such  practice  prevailed 
at  the  time  of  which  we  speak  is  not  material  There  was  enough  existing  not 
much  better  recommended.  Whether  we  do  not  occasionally  see  what  is  not  much 
better  than  a  stone  in  the  meal  bag,  even  among  our  own  farmers,  I  will  not  stop 
to  inquire.  I  apprehend,  however,  that  an  amusing  chapter  on  this  very  subject, 
might  be  gleaned  from  the  farming  of  Cass  county. 

The  tastes  acquired  during  my  brief  initiation  on  the  farm  have  never  been 
wholly  neglected.  They  have  always  been  recalled  with  pleasure.  They  have 
even  been  partially  cultivated  when  the  time  thus  devoted  was  stolen  from  the  most* 
laborious  and  exacting  of  professions.  I  have  scarcely  ever  been  without  some 
pet  of  the  farm.  As  an  amusement,  I  preferred  it  to  fishing  and  such  modes  of 
killing  time. 

During  nineteen  years  residence  in  Logansport,  Berkshires,  Darhams,  the  sheep- 
fold,  the  aviary,  and  the  poultry  yard,  have  furnished  many  an  hour  of  healthful 
and  invigorating  recreation.  Most  amusements  are  expensive.  It  would  be  idle 
to  foot  up  the  profit  and  loss  in  any  of  them.  But  perhaps,  eV^n  on  that  score  the 
Ustes  to  which  I  allude  can  be  cultivated  with  as  little  cost  as  any  of  them.      Be- 
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sides  to  watch  the  daily  development  of  some  beauliful  animal  under  jour  care,  i» 
quite  as  rational  a  recreation,  as  to  bait  a  trout  or  snare  a  partridge.  But  on  sucli 
matters  tastes  will  differ.  Hence,  I  presume,  tbe  reason  whv  I  am  here  among 
the  farmers.  It  is  to  this  lov«  of  agricultural  pursuits  thus  cnltiTated,  often  amid 
tbe  sneers  of  certain  gentry  who^  having  no  sympathy  with  the  tillers  of  the  soil, 
regard  such  tastes  and  labors  as  degrading;  it  is  to  this  that  I  no«doubt  owe  the 
honors  so  frequently  tendered  me  by  the  farmers  of  Cass  county. 

And  yet,  I  have  been  sorely  perplexed  what  to  say  to  you.  There  is  no  subject 
immediately  connected  with  agriculture,  in  which  my  experience  is  not  limited 
and  rusty  —  yours  fresh  and  extended.  To  ppeak  of  your  numbers,  your  wealth, 
your  importance  and  power,  superior  to  all  the  other  industrial  elapses  put  to>} ether, 
would  be  but  to  repeat  what  every  intelligeirt  farmer  knows.  The  scale  of  tie 
farmer -among  the  other  classes,  is  happily  illustrated  by  tbe  old  adage  that  the 
magistrate  rules  all,  the  soldier  fights  fur  all,  the  parson  prays  for  all,  and  the 
farmer  pays  for  all. 

Your  position  in  society  is  too  well  defined  to  need  comment  Hence  I  have 
selected  a  topic  collateral  to  the  main  purposes  of  agriculture  —  more  with  the 
view  of  stimulating  your  own  inquiries  than  with  the  hope  oflmparting  iastiuction. 
Permit  me,  therefore,  to  give  you  a  plain  lihik  about  matters  (»f  common  intrrc-st 
to  both  town  and  country,  bespeaking  such  kind  indulgence  on  your  fart  as  yon 
would  have  extetaded  to  you,  were  you  addiessing  an  assembly  of  lawyers  on  legal 
topics. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  that  the  mere  culture  of  the  soil  is  not  all  of 
farming.  To  graft  and  prune,  sow  and  reap,  skillfully  cross,  ai.d  successfully  raise 
stock,  are  but  a  few  of  tbe  common  duties  of  the  farm.  More  or  less  of  i^kiW  in 
these  things  is. universal.  It  is  not  proposed  to  {Iwell  upon  them.  The  a|  plication 
of  modern  improvements  in  these  several  departments  is  also  po  much  a  matter  of 
course,  and  so  essential  to  even  comparative  success,  that  you  may  be  safely  ]  re- 
sumed to  be  well  informed.  Of  this,  the  increasing  interest  of  jour  annual  lair  is 
itself  the  best  evidence.  The  exhibition  of  this  year  is  a  decided  improvement  on 
the  last — so  was  the  last  on  that  which  preceded  it  The  fruit,  the  vegetables,  the 
poultry,  the  stock,  show  that  the  farmers  have  been  aspiring  after  the  best  things  — 
seeking  the  latest  improvements. 

The  large  number  of  agricultural  papers  taken  in  the  county,  show  how  intelli- 
gently, and  with  what  just  aapiratiouB  the  faimersare  pursuing  their  a  vocation. 
And  they  find  their  reward.  The  ample  harvest  and  ready  and  remunerating 
market  for  every  product  of  the  farm  were  perhaps  never  equalled.  Tbe  times 
for  the  last  few  years  have  been  emphatically  a  continued  harvest  to  the  farmer. 
» He  has  almost  realized  the  fable  of  tuniing  everything  he  touches  to  gold. 

The  facilities  for  sending  off  the  products  of  the  f'Oil,  so  soon  to  be  enjoyed  om 
a  new  and  enlarged  scale,  are  no  doubt  fully  appreciated  asiin  additional  incent- 
^e  to  action.  The  railroads  now  on  the  eve  of  being  0|iened,  while  thej 
will  give  a  new  impulse  to  every  department  of  industry,  both  in  town  and  country, 
will  be  particularly  productive  of  advantage  to  the  faiming  community. 

What  these  advantages  are  I  will  not  stop  to  point  out  It  is  taken  for  granted 
that  you  are  well  advised  on  that  subject  But  there  are  sequences  incident  to 
your  new  position,  scarcely  less  important  than  the  harvest  itself,     ^'extto  produc- 
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ing  thft  crgp  is  the  beat  mode  of  disposing  of  it  Mere  cultivation  is  hut  half  way 
V)  mnrket.  Plowing  and  sowing,  and  reaping  and  gatheriag  in  "  the  full  shejjf/' 
is  bur  the  farrner  s  route  to  that  centre  and  end  ok  hU  annual  toil.  The  tlm  ',  the 
,  place  of  ratirketf  the  price,  and  the  currency  in  which  jour  toil  is  to  be  romuiMT- 
atod,  »ire  conaiderations  yet  to  come.  , 

Her*?  is  the  verj  point  where  intelligence  tells  in  farming.  Here  he  roust 'ob- 
serve and  think,  if  he  would  not  be  dei^poiled  of  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  On  the 
fai  in.  his  dutirfs  become  a  sort  of  a  second  nature.  He  performs  them  almost  me- 
chjinioftllv,  without  thoujrht  But  the  mom^^nt  he  enters  the  markK,  he  is  con- 
fronted with  all  the  keen  edges  and  cunnint;  devices  of  professional  traders.  It ' 
behooves  him  to  think  then,  if  he  has  any  think  in  him. 

To  do  so  to  any  purpose,  he  must  be  well  informed  as  to  the  relations  of  demand 
and  supply —  the  wants  and  prospect  of  the  market  both  at  home  and  abroad.  To 
other  words,  he  should  be  well  post>*Hi  on  the  domestic  and  foreiirn  commere**  of  the 
country.  Or,  more  fHmiliarly,  he  should  lake  the  papers.  Without  8U(h  infcrm- 
atiott.  the  larger  part  of  the  profits  of  his  toil,  justly  due  to  him,  are  r^afted  by 
othrrw 

A'most  literally  may  it  be  said  of  the  ignorant  farmer,  that  he  sows  and  another 
reaps.  And  that  is  not  all.  He  not  only  loses  the  advantages  of  couunercial 
int^^llisrenoe,  in  a  pecuniary  view,  but  he  Wes  more.  He  loses  that  add'tional 
mental  strength  which  all^facts  and  observation,  well  digested,  never  fail  to 
impart. 

The  importance  of  commercial  intelligence  to  the  farmer  becomes  more  appa- 
rent when  we  conpidt-r  the  tendt-ncy  of  r(-cent  legislation  of  trade.  Ihe  commer- 
cial policy  of  the  world  is  becoming  more  rational  and  liberal  Corn  laws,  h  gh 
protective  taril'K,  and  commercial  restrictions  generally,  are  gradunlh  panning 
awav.  The  market  of  the  American  faTDier  is  at  no  distant  day  to  be  the  whole 
commercial  wot  Id.  1  ven  rciw  the  when t  you  raise  in  this  county,  nav  be  con- 
sunn  d  Ht  the  camp  in  tie  Oimea,  or  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific 

llerf-  aic  ro  nohteries  ttl  cut  con  mirte  which  il  e  hi.mblest  understandirg  may 
not  ctmirflend  Ii  is  f"ni|  U  e>(-lar>;e  of  C(  n:moditi^&  The  jroducis  of  the 
4oil,  and  the  results  of  uttlMiical  ir>;f  i  uiiy,  aie  <(  nve^ed  fn^m  wli  le  tl  e>  are 
abutidMitt  ind  (li«  j«p,  to  wliietlcy  i4re  scarce  and  hif.h  |riced.  \M  « n  »lra»,  rice, 
Ci  ttnn,  I  r  com  is  indtnmid  in  mny  jart  of  the  world,  commerce  coii\e38  thfm 
thither  In  ni  il.e  places  vl  <  le  tic  se  aitides  are  )roduc<d  and  aloimd.  Aid  the 
vhole  i>\  ((nniicisl  iitilii^fice  ic  tihii>ts  in  ii  duMttnding  the  wants  of  the 
matket.  Slid  the  M>Licf>(f  ^1)1.^*  lie  relatims  iherffore,  of  ]Toduction  and 
consiimpiioii,  of  demand  and  (^tij-lv,  coi'Stifute  the  whole  of  conmerce. 

The  himlilf(>t  gi(c(i}  kf  ipr  ii<  }oir  n.idst,  lu)iig  daily  aujpliiK  of  \«getal]e8 
and  ftuits,  wLue  he  ctrn  1  n}  tl  im  ilca|eiit,  in  fi  ch  qi  aiititirs  ah  he  ciin  hell  with- 
out Ki8S,  is  acting  on  }  reciFci}  tl  e  tan  e  |  rit<ci|  les  as  1  e  is  whose  6lii|  s  |  et>«  trate 
every  sea.  He  is  illut^iuitiii^,  on  a  tniall  scale,  tl  e  principles  of  dimniid  and 
iAippiy  He  is  bringing'  tl  e  tliii>^s  1(  i  wl  ich  a  gicwing  coD8uni}.tion  la^  cnated 
a  demand  within  the  reach  of  the  consumer.       ,  | 

Ihe  nian  who  loads  his  \ehMl  at  1  lEtjoit  with  ice  for  a  Soutlern  narlet,  and 
br  iigs  bnck  in  cxcl  aiige  the  lnilt^  o1  thetro|icf>,  d<  es  no  more,  loih  MegoT- 
orntd  b)  the  same  principles.     ILe  onl)  d.fltnnce  ib  that  the  onercquiiiba  wider 
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range  of  information,  and  more  capital  to  conduct  the  exchange  of  commodities 
BncceFsfolly. 

Commercial  intelligence  seems  therefore  indispensable  to  successful  farming.  It 
will  free  the  farmer  from  many  a  blunder  in  the  kind  and  quantity  of  his  productL 
The  ignorant  farmer  will  expend  all  his  energies  on  his  immense  corn  fields.  By 
the  time  be  is  ready  to  sell,  the  market  is  glutted  with  corn.  Or,  perhaps,  he  has 
blindly  disregarded  the  fact  that  his  only  means  of  conveying  such  a  crop  to  market 
will  more  than  eat  up  all  the  profits.  He  has  cnltiyated  a  large  farm.  He  has 
raised  a  fine  crop.  Itis  all  there  —  his  barns  are  groaning  with  grain.  And  yet 
he  is  comparatively  a  poor  man  —  wholly  for  want  of  intelligence  in  his  vocation. 
He  is  not  lacking  in  industry  or  energy.  He  lacks  the  intelligence  necessary  to 
successful  farming.     Hence  his  industry  is  misdirected  and  unprofitable. 

It  is  on  these  questions,  the  relations  of  demand  and  production  —  the  probabil- 
ities of  a  market  for  this  or  that  product,  that  the  observation  and  intelligence 
of  the  farmer  is  called  into  exercise. 

*  To  make  the  utmost  of  his  position,  he  should  be  as  familiar  with  the  prospects 
of  the  market  at  home  and  abroad,  as  far  as  the  articles  which  he  is  wont  to  pro- 
duce are  embraced  as  articles  of  commerce,  as  he  is  with  the  theory  of  plowing, 
and  seeding  and  reaping.  Nor  is  the  task  so  great  as  one  might  imagine.  If  the 
cereal  crops  fail  in  Europe,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  under  the  liberal 
policy  now  growing  up  in  both  hemispheres,  they  will  become  our  customers.  If 
in  addition  to  this,  war  or  any  other  calamity  has  fiftllen  upon  the  grain  growing 
countries  of  Europe,  the  extent  of  the  demand  must  be  further  enlarged.  If  in 
addition  still,  the  crops  have  failed  in  any  considerable  portions  of  our  own 
country,  then  there  Is  another  element  for  consideration. 

When  all  these  concur,  then  in  almanac  phrase,  a  ready  market  and  high  prices 
may  be  safely  expected.  European  or  domestic  orders  on  New  York,  never  fail 
to  have  their  effect  Like  a  pebble  thrown  into  a  pond,  such  an  impulse  is  felt  in 
all  Aie  grain  markets  of  the  Union. 

The  importance  to  the  country  of  a  large  market  town  as  their  centre  of  busi- 
ness, to  facilitate  the  produce  operations  of  the  fiirmer,  which  we  have  been  briefly 
contemplating,  is  obvious  to  all.  It  is  so  strikingly  so,  that  we  will  not  stop  to 
illustrate. 

All  can  see  that  a  county  town  of  12,000  inhabitants  is  far  more  important  to 
to  the  farmers  of  the  surrounding  country,  than  a  town  with  a  population  of  1200; 
because  among  other  things,  of  the  increased  competition  and  increased  facilities 
of  forwarding  the  produce  of  the  country  to  a  distant  market 

In  addition  to  this  the  relations  of  the  country  and  town  are  worthy  of  a  passiu); 
glance  more  in  detail 

I  need  only  intimate  what  you  all  know,  that  the  value  of  lands  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  large  town  is  immensely  enhanced  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  town  and 
their  proximity  to  it  ^ 

The  advantage  of  a  large  town,  and  consequently  a  great  many  different  stores, 
with  all  the  varied  assortments  of  clothing  and  groceries,  which  the  country  con- 
sumes, is  equally  obvioua  It  gives  a  wider  range  for  selection ;  and  competition 
puts  down  prices  to  the  lowest  rates. 
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It  frequently  lightens  many  of  the  public  burdens  which  would  otherwise  fall 
heavily  on  the  farmer.  Suppose  your  court  house  burned  down,  and  it  required 
$20,000  to  rebuild  it  A  tax  is  levied  for  that  purpose.  The  taxable  property  of 
the  county  is  $2,000,000.  If  the  town  contains  one  tenth  of  that  wealth,  her  share 
of  the  tax  is  $2,000— $18,000  fall  upon  the  country.  If  the  town  contains  half 
the.  wealth,  then  she  pays  half  the  tax,  leaving  $10,000  only  to  fall  upon  the  far- 


But  instead  of  detailing  wherein  the  country  is  interested  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  town,  I  might  better  ask  at  once  in  what  respect  is  the  country  not  interested 
in  that  prosperity  ?  In  what  one  particular  is  not  the  increased  wealth  and  im- 
portance of  the  town  a  matter  of  great  moment  and  value  to  the  country?  There 
ia  none  whatever.  This  being  the  case,  there  is  no  antagonism  between  the  town 
and  country;  and  when  such  an  antagonism  is  pretended,  it  is  probably  with  some 
sinister  design.  Their  interests  are  identical  The  prosperity  of  the  one  never 
fiiils  to  shed  the  happiest  influences  upon  the  other. 

Aside  from  eligible  commercial  marts  like  New  York,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Ac,  it 
is  the  country  that  makes  the  town.  A  large  and  prosperous  town  in  the  interior 
it  the  fruit  which  a  rich  and  flourishing  country  bears. 

One  more  advantage  to  the  farmer  of  having  a  large  market  town,  I  will  briefly 
mention,  seeing  that  it  lies  in  my  way,  for  another  purpose.  It  is  the  home  market 
it  affords. 

In  the  rural  districts,  much  that  the  farmer  might  otherwise  make  profitable  is 
lost  to  him  for  want  of  a  market;  or  which  is  about  the  same  thing,  the  market  is 
distant  and  difficult  of  access.  This  is  not  merely  true  of  the  staple  commodities, 
.  but  it  applies  particularly  to  what  may  be  called  the  luxuries  of  the  table.  I  need 
not  specify  the  numerous  fruits  in  their  season,  which  many  do  and  all  could  easily 
cultivate.  The  season  of  most  of  these  fruits  is  brief  They  will  not  bear  trans- 
portation. Without  a  large  and  opulent  county  town  there  is  no  home  market 
There  is  consequently  no  demand — no  stimulus  to  production. 

The  few  farmers  who  have  been  trained  to  such  tastes  find,  no  doubt,  both 
pleasure  and  gratified  reward  for  the  cultivation  of  the  better  kinds  of  strawberries, 
raspberries,  &c.  for  family  use.  Very  few  of  our  farmers,  as  yet,  seem  to  appreciate 
these  little  luxuries. 

In  far  the  greater  portion  of  gardens  cultivated  without  the  stimulus  of  a  con- 
venient market,  more  space  is  ordinarily  suffered  to  go  to  weeds  than  would  suflice 
to  raise  abundance  of  these  delicious  •fruits.  In  most  cases  a  stron^rer  impulse 
than  mere  appetite  is  necessary  to  their  cultivation.  Neither  a  taste  for  the  work 
nor  a  relish  for  the  fruit  seems  sufficient  The  necessary  impulse  mast  be  found 
in  the  demand  and  consequent  liberal  remuneration  which  the  more  lavish  and 
laxurious  tastes  of  a  growing  town  never  fail  to  create.  At  little  more  expense 
than  it  takes  to  furnish  a  few  quarts  of  such  fruits  for  his  own  table,  the  farmer 
CAn  furnish  as  many  gallons  more  for  sala 

There  is  a  still  further  and  higher  recommendation  in  the  influence  of  such  par- 
aaits.     The  very  culture  of  that  which  requires  care,  and  skill,  and  taste,  to  produce 
favorable  results,  is  itself  a  mental  and  moral  education  of  great  value.     It  is  the 
tastes  thus  implanted  for  horticulture,  and  its  kindred  department  the  flower  gar-, 
den,  which  go  so  far  to  smooth  the  rugged  labors  of  the  field.    A  dessert  of 
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delicions  fruit,  such  as  the  best  kind  of  cultivated  atrawherries,  witli  cream,  may 
not  add  much  to  his  t •hjsical ^strength ;  he  mnj  not  vield  the  scythe  or  the  Ucie  anj 
more  vigorously  for  it;  but  if  he  is  a  man  of  r<'fl"etion,  a  man  of  sound  princi|»)aB 
and  warm  heart,  such  a  luxury  will  he  everything  to  his  feelinga  IVrha^ts  they 
were  tended  and  culled  for  him  by  the  hand  of  a  wife  or  daughter.  To  a  man  of 
the  true  stnmp  that  very  circumstance  will  enhance  their  valuer  It  is  these  little 
luxuries  of  the  fHrmer's  home  that  lend  the  chief  charm  to  that  employment,  and 
make  even  the  implements  of  his  daily  toil  seem  lighter  in  his  kandn. 

To  what  extent,  pecuniarily,  the  cultivation  of  the^  things  might  he  realized,  la 
at  present  but  a  matter  of  conjecture  with  most  of  ns.  It  is  enough  for  m>  pur- 
pose to  know  what  must  be  obvious  to  all,  that  it  would  be  limited  only  by  the 
wealth  snd  prosperity  of  the  town.  As  the  butiiness  and  population  iiicreased,  the 
demand  for  all  these  lighter  luxuries  of  the  table,  which  the  farmer  could  easily 
produce,  would  be  greatly  increased.  Hence  the  obvious  advantage  to  the  «*oiibtiy 
of  a  large  county  town,  and  a  corr«>8ponding  market  for  light  and  f  erishable  pro- 
ducts. A  late  writer  attribates  much  of  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  New  Y«irk 
to  the  numerous  cities  and  villages,  furnishing  so  many  home  markets  all  over  the 
State. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  advantage  which  the  farmer  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large 
town  derives  from  a  home  market  for  the  more  cumbrous  articlea  Take  for  es- 
ample  thd  article  of  hay — a  crop  valuable  for  what  is  produced,  and,  under  f^killfinl 
management,  scarce  less  valuable  f<»r  its  renovating  effects  on  the  soil.  An  old 
meadow  is  notoriou8ly  rich.  Bence  turning  to  meadow,  especially  clover  mcadofw, 
is  a  favorite  mode  ef  invigorating  a  soil  that  is  overtasked.  liut  withimt  the 
means  of  disposing  of  the  hay  crop  advantageoualy,  the  great  majority  of  larmen 
cannot  afford  to  resort  to  this  mode  of  renovation. 

In  this  part  of  the  conntry  bay  has  not  been,  nor  will  it  probably  ever  be,  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  an  article  of  exp<  rt  Beyond  the  immediate  wants  of  the 
farm,  the  nf^ighboring  towns  and  villages  will  be  the  only  market.  Ihe  came  ia 
trne  also,  to  s'  me  extent,  of  several  root  and  vine  cro|  a  In  regard  to  all  ilHse, 
tite  Tnterest  of  the  farmer  in  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  town  need  only  be 
mentioned  to  be  apprei'iated  by  every  one. 

^ut  it  is  with  that  portion  of  the  town  population  whose  bnaineas  consists  ia 
tbrwardin/  the  surplns  produce  of  the  Cf^uniry,  that  tlie  farmer'a  moat  extensive 
and  complicated  relations  must  arise.  In  the  early  settlement  of  the  county,  and, 
it  must  he  confeHsed,  for  many  years  sAer.  rhe  importc  d  her  breadMuffs  largely 
from  Tippecanoe  and  Carroll  counties.  With  the  opening  of  the  canal,  giving  a 
new  im|  ulae  U»  agriculture,  that  ruinous  im|K)rtatioB  ceased.  For  se^fral  }eafe 
Cass  county  has  produced  a  large  surplus.  As  farms  are  opened  and  the  reM»uroee 
of  the  county  developed,  these  surplus  products  increase.  Thus  every  new  avenue 
to  market  gives  a  new  impulse  to  agriculuire^.  A  comparatively  small  |>4irtion  of 
the  annual  cr(»p  will  ^ufiice  for  home  consumption.  Ihe  great  bulk  ot  it  will  be 
:ient  forward  for  a  market 

On  this  Kurplus  pn)duct  depends  in  a  great  measure  the  increased  wealth  of  the 

county.     It  matters  liitle  in  what  thai  furplus  consists — whether  grain,  cattle  or 

^  dairy  products.     Hut  it  is  to  that  surplus,  whatever  it  be,  that  the  faiuiers  mutt 

(^iefly  look  for  cash,  and  particularly  for  feurplus  cash,  if  indeed  any  suih  kind  of 
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Gftflh  ever  can  exist  It  is  not  to  our  purpose  to  ieinalyze  this  process,  nor  connt 
the  profits,  nor  develop  the  results.  It  is  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  pro- 
ducer ROi]  the  forirarder,  thus  annually  becoming  more  extensive,  with  which  we 
wish  to  denl  briefly. 

This  is  the  only  part  of  this  interesting^  subject  that  lies  directly  in  our  way;  for, 
•a  already  inti mated,  it  is  because  of  the  increased  facilities  which  wealth,  popu- 
lation, and  combined  enterprise  affords  in  this  departmetft  that  the  farmer  is  so 
iDtimafply  connected  with,  and  so  deeply  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  town. 

Time  will  ftermit  to  indicate  only  a  few  points  briefly.  Your  own  experience 
and  reflection  will  readily  fill  up  what  is  lacking. 

The  farmer  is  interested  in  that  competition  among  produce  dealers  to  be  found 
only  in  large  places.  With  the  growth  of  a  towrn  comes  competition  in  all  the 
departments  of  enterprise.  Such  stimulus  has  been  truly  dejiignated  the  life  of 
lMi«iine»8.  Within  proper  limits,  it  is  advantageous  to  the  purchasers  themselves, 
holding  them  to  the  use  of  equitable  means  and  honorable  rivalry.  Within  such 
limits  competition  is  highly  beneficial  to  the  producer.  It  secures  him  a  ready 
anle  at  the  full  market  prica  This  is  all  that  the  upright,  intelligent  farmer  can 
expect 

With  these  advantages,  resulting  from  the  laws  of  trade,  nhen  permitted  to 
operate  freely  and  take  their  nlitural  course,  the  producer  has  an  easy  and  plain 
path;  but  when  this  course  of  things  is  obstructed  he  will  need  to  tax  alike  bis 
intelligence  and  integrity  to  enable  him  to  overcome  the  difficulties  to  be  encoun- 
tered. Ill  hid  intercoarse  with  these  intermediate  produce  dealers,  he  will  some- 
times have  to  meet  combination.  They  combine  to  reduce  the  price.  The 
combination  is  shrewdly  timed  It  is  made  when  large  quantities  of  produce  are 
in  the  particular  market  or  on  its  way  thither.  To  seek  any  other  point  then, 
wonid  he  ruinous  or  impoe$ible.  The  roads,  the  weather,  the  distance,  the  expense, 
preclude  the  idea  of  going  elsewhere.  The  hogs  are  on  the  ground — perhaps 
slaughtered.  A  sultry,  damp  day  is  setting  in.  Delay  is  ruin.  He  must  sell  as 
he  can.  Then  it  is  that  the  farmer  is  made  to  bleed.  Where  expected  a  brisk 
competition  and  ready  sale  he  encounters  combination.  He  must  come  to  the 
proscribed  terms  or  do  worse — perhaps  lose  all. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  it:  there  is  snch  a  thing  as  stimulating  and 
taking  advantage  of  ardent  dealers,  and  encouraging  fraudulent  speculators— the 
highest  figure  is  eagerly  grasped  at  without  considering  the  consequences.  In 
this,  perhaps,  the  producers  ere  not  always  so  scrupulous  as  they  ought  to  be,  nor  as 
a  clearer  view  of  their  own  best  inferedti  would  dictate;  they  laugh  at  the  folly  of 
which  however  they  readily  avail  themselves;  they  turn  away  from  their  old  and 
tr  ed  friends  to  some  dashing  dealer  who  pays  the  highest  price,  in  bank  paper 
fmh  from  the  engraver. 

It  is  as  a  coanterpoiae  to  this  that  even  respectable  dealers  occasionally  en- 
ooorage  combiuatioa.  One  useful  les6«»n  the  farmer  cannot  fail  to  treasure  up — 
the  very  men  who  are  moat  ardent  in  a  sidy  competition  to  give  more  than  the 
market  value,  will  be  the  first  to  enter  into  frandnlent  comA>ination  against  the 
&rmer  to  depreciate  the  market 

The  discreet  and  fiiir  dealer  will  bo  more  cheat'  himself  than  he  would  any  one 
else.    He  will  not  gire  more  than  a  thing  is  worth  in  market — more  thap  be  knows 
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he  can  realize  for  it — ^simply  to  make  trade  brisk  or  spite  somebodj.  He  will  pra* 
dentlj  Recline  any  transactions,  while  unscmpnlons  speculators  have  stimnlated 
the  market  into  an  unnatural  and  unhealthy  slate.  It  is  the  man  whose  principles 
sit  lightly  upon  him,  whom,  in  such  periods,  you  will  find  in  the  ascendant  It  is 
his  hour  of  activity. 

Even  to  those  who  are  temporarily  benefited,  it  ought  to  be  sufficiently  obyioos 
that  somebody  must  sufifer.  If  the  reckless  speculator  has  not  the  bottom  to  stand 
the  ruinous  operation  himself,  his  creditors  must  foot  the  bill  I  well  remember, 
many  ye^rs  ago,  hearing  a  man  of  this  caste  boast,  in  a  public  room,  how  he  had 
driven  A,  B,  and  G,  his  competitors,  out  of  the  field.  His  boasting  and  subsequent 
career  Inade  a  deep  impression  upon  me.  It  was  precisely  what  might  have  been 
expected.  Every  such  speculator  cannot  but  foresee  the  inevitable  result  Hence 
he  is  not  to  be  regard^  as  an  honest  or  fair  dealer.  Prudent  men  will  shun  him, 
notwithstanding  his  high  prices  and  new  bank  paper.  He  is  not  to  be  trusted — 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  legitimate  produce  merchant — he  is  a  produce  gambler. 
Very  often  his  extravagance  in  the  market  is  but  the  gsnnbler's  bait  to  lure  tbc 
unwary.  With  such  an  one  as  with  him,  distance  from  danger  is  the  fiurmer's 
surest  guard. 

I  had  intended!  to  allude  to  the  kind  of  money  sometimes  put  in  circulation 
among  the  farmers;  but  time  fails  me.  I  must  omit  most  of  what  I  intended  to 
say  on  that  head.  I  will  simply  remark  that  the  constitutional  currency  is  the 
right  and  safety  of  the  farmer.  The  paper  of  eastern  banks,  notorious  at  home,  if 
known  at  all,  as  unworthy  of  credit,  is  sometimes  put  in  circulation  for  grain  in 
the  west 

In  view  of  our  experience  as  a  people  of  the  rottenness  and  fraud  of  banking, 
and  the  immense  losses  which  have  thus  fallen  chiefly  on  the  laboring  classes  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  amounting  to  the  appalling  sum  of  millions,  surely  a 
word  of  caution  on  so  important  a  part  of  the  relations  between  the  town  and 
country  cannot  be  regarded  out  of  plaoe. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  discuss  the  odious  monopoly  thus  created  by  most  banking 
laws.  It  is  only  of  what  they  put  in  circulation  as  money  that  I  would  have  the 
larmer  on  his  guard  A  bank,  for  example,  having  the  right  to  issue  three  dollars 
of  paper  alike  upon  capital  stock  and  deposits,  with  no  supervision  ouUide  of  the 
bank  over  its  issues,  and  without  colkteral  security,  cannot,  in  tjie  light  of  all 
])anking  experience  be  safe.  The  elements  which  must  lead  to  a  bank  explosion 
are  implanted  in  the  very  system  itself  Such  a  contrivance  to  fleece  the  people 
would  do  honor  to  the  wildest  feats  in  the  history  even  of  banking.  That  such 
banking  institutions  must  inevitably  run  rapidly  to  destruction,  no  observer  of  sneh 
events  for  the  last  twenty  years  can  for  a  moment  doubt  When  it  will  explode  is 
a  mere  question  of  time. 

The  remedy  for  these  things  is  in  your  handa  That  remedy  is  conveyed  in  the 
common  but  vigorous  phrase,  "stand  from  under."  Have  nothing  to  do  with  it; 
no  matter  whence  it  came,  or  how  it  is  embellished,  you  can  safely  say  it  is  not  as 
'good  as  wheat"  That  which  secures  the  bill  holder  collaterally,  dollar  for  dollar, 
is  the  only  system  of  banking  which  has  any  reasonable  prospect  of  safety.  Any 
other  paper  iponey  may,  at  any  moment,  become  worthless  in  the  hands  of  the 
holder.     He  sells  his  wheat  and  pork  for  tl,000;  he  reeeivet  his  pay  la  bank 
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paper,  iBSued  without  collateral  Becurity;  he  lies  down  at  night  congratnlating 
himflelf  upon  hia  increased  wealtL  When  he  wakes  in  tl^e  morning  his  $1,000 
may  not  be  worth  the  paper  he  has  so  carefnily  wrapped  it  in. 

But  I  cannot  dwell  upon  and  illustrate  the  subject  as  it  deserves.  I  earnestly 
invoke  your  own  attention  to  the  claims  and  compan^ive  safety  of  the  different 
systems  of  banking.  It  is  a  subject  of  pecuniary  importance  to  the  farmer — ^it 
interests  him  to  the  full  value  of  all  his  surplus  produce  at  least  Nor  need  he 
fear  the  consequences  of  demanding  good  money.  He  can  command  it  With  a 
county  town  as  large  as  Logansport,  in  the  midst  of  a  grain  growing  country,  with 
80  many  outlets  to  market,  there  is  no  danger  of  produce  lying  long  on  hand. 
Such  granaries  as  this  county  is  capable  of  producing,  will  as  surely  draw  pro- 
duce dealers  as  certain  nameless  things  gather  the  eagles  together. 

Some  real  or  supposed  grievances  were  thought  to  exist  in  the  grain  market  here 
last  season.  As  a  remedy,  I  am  informed,  some  of  the  farmers  joined  together, 
freighted  a  boat  with  their  produce  and  sold  it;  purchased  their  winter  stores,  and, 
afler  paying  all  expenses,  done  remarkably  well  by  the  operation.  That  such 
things  might  at  times  be  done  successfully  there  can  be  little  doubts  Bui  yet  it  is 
H  mode  of  conducUng  business  liable  to  many  and  serious  drawbacks. 

For  example,  one  of  the  first  things  made  necessary  by  the  progress  of  a  country 
in  improvement  and  wealth  is  a  division  of  labor. 

In  the  instance  just  alluded  to,  of  the  farmers  forwarding  their  own  produce,  this 
salutary  process  is  inverted.  It  is  in  fact  a  retrograde  movement  When  we  had  no 
canal  or  railroad,  farmers  were  wont  to  wagon  what  little  surplus  wheat  they  had  to 
Blichigan  City.  As  that  was  the  nearest  point  then  for  landing  goods  destined  for 
this  place,  the  wheat  teams  generally  returned  profit&bly  laden  with  merchandise. 
At  all  events  they  conld  always  come  ballasted  with  salt  Thus  in  addition  to  lay- 
ing in  their  winter  stores  they  had  a  fair  compensation  for  the  trip.  In  these 
primitive  times  When  one  or  two  loads  of  wheat  was  all  the  ^nrplns  the  best&rmers 
had — when  that  was  the  only  outlet  to  market,  the  necessity  was  submitted  to  and 
turned  to  the  best  account  Absence  from  home  a  few  days  was  of  little  conse- 
quence; for  they  left  but  a  small  circle  of  agricultural  duties  to  be  performed. 
Hut  now  when  farmers  produce  surplus  grain  by  the  1,000  bushels;  when  stock, 
work-hands  and  every  other  arrangement  of  the  (arm  correspond,  the  absence  of 
H  head  is  a  serious  matter. 

For  the  farmer  who  has  now  a  large  circle  of  agricnltnral  duties  sufficient  to 
2ibsoi4>  all  his  time  and  attention,  it  is  far  more  profitable  that  he  sh<Ald  pursue 
that  solely.  Thus  will  be  left  to  CAch  division  of  labor  which  the  progress  of  the 
country  has  created,  its  own  appropriate  duty.  Between  the  producer  and  con- 
sumer a  numerous  class  will  find  a  wide  field  in  which  to  operate. 

Some  few  persons  might  perhaps  do  as  our  friends  above  referred  to  did  last 
year,  and  still  be  successful  But  to  the  great  mass  of  the  farming  community 
the  project  is  wholly  impracticable.  Some  few  might  perhaps  raise  their  own 
oranges  in  hot-houses  in  this  latitude.  But  they  can  so  mnch  more  f^sily  and 
cheaply  procure  a  better  article  of  tropical  fruit  by  exchange  of  commodities,  that 
*  the  hot-house  culture  is  not  likely  to  become  contageoos.  Nor  is  the  experiment 
of  our  friends  as  forwarders  Hkely  to  be  taking.  Our  too  adventnroas  farmer  Will 
meet  with  difficulties  of  the  very  same  kind  in  the  distant  market  to  which  he 
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resorts  as  tYiose  from  which  be  seeks  to  escape  in  the  home  market  He  will  meet 
with  combination  and  worthless  paper  there  also.  He  will  have  to  me«*t  them  too 
with  less  resoarceSf  less  means  of  evading  disastrous  resolts  than  at  h(»me.  In  the 
one  place  he  could  store  his  grain  and  quietly*  wait  b  favorable  change.  In  a  dis- 
tant market  that  is  scarcel^posslble.  Standing  there  in  a  hostile  attitude  to  the 
whole  corps  of  forwarders  and  intermediates,  he  is  not  hkely  to  hare  much  latitude 
or  choice  of  terms. 

It  is  hardlj  worth  while  to  suggest  that  in  the  home  market  the  firmer  gets  his 
money  when  he  parts  mith  bis  produce.  But  when  a  dozen  farmers  club  together 
to  forward  their  own  crop,  there  is  considerable  confidence  required.  It  may  be 
well  for  a  time  or  two.  But  some  one  might  be  delegated  of  easy  integrity,  who 
finding  himself  in  possession  of  a  large  sum  of  'money,  belonging  to  a  dozen  rich 
farmers,  might  possibly  forget  it  under  his  pillow,  or  wander  too  far  with  it  in  the 
wrong  direction.  At  least  in  weighing  all  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  new  project,  this  is  not  to  be  forgotien. 

Again,  suppose  it  were  possible  to  thus  carry  off  the  surplus  produce  of  the 
country  by  the  agency  of  the  farmers  themselves,  1  need  not  ask  you  what 
would  be  the  immediate  effect  at  home — I  need  not  ask  what  would  become 
of  thb  intermediate  men  filling  the  several  divisions  of  labor.  I  need  not 
ask  what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  mechanics,  the  merchanta,  the  business  and 
business  men  of  the  town,  and  the  home  market  which  a.l  these  classes  furnish  to 
the  farmer.  Yon  must  be  convinced  that  the  consequences  would  be  ruinous  to 
both  town  find  country.  By  such  a  course  you  would  contribute  largely  to  build 
up  other  places  and  break  down  your  own  town  and  destroy  a  most  valuable  home 
market.  Such  a  policy  has  nothing  to  commend  it — even  if  it  were  feasable  in 
itself 

In  spenking  of  a  home  market  I  would  not  be  understood  to  advocate  any  sys- 
tem which  would  look  to  that  as  the  only  or  even  the  chief  market  of  the  farmer. 
Sufficient  has  perhaps  already  been  said  to  indicate  that  I  bad  no  such  theory  in 
vie«r.  But  I  would  not  leave  the  point  in  doubt  In  a  country  of  such  vast  agri^ 
cultural  rest  lirces,  and  sparse  population,  the  productiou  must  for  generations  to 
oome  far  exceed  the  home  consumption.  That  must  be  a  far  distant  day,  indeed, 
when  the  population  and  the  fully  developed  agricultural  resources  of  the  country 
shall  be  so  equalized  and  the  division  of  labor  so  complete,  that  just  so  many  as  is 
needed  and  no  more  shall  be  engaged  in  each  department  of  industry.  It  that 
day  should  ever  come,  the  population  must  be  indeed  immense.  The  teeming  mil- 
lions of  Ctiina  would  be  nothing  to  it  It  n  ally  taxes  the  imagination  to  conceive 
of  such  a  state  of  things.  Just  fancy  the  whole  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  under  the  highest  state  of  cultivation;  superior  perhaps,  owing  to  the  pro- 
gress of  agricaltoral  science  and  art — superior  to  anything  now  existing  in  Hol- 
land, Englatid,  or  anywhere  el>e — corn  yielding  two  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre 
and  ever\  thing  else  in  proportion;  and  yet  that  all  this  vast  product  should  find  a 
home  marktt 

A  mom«*nt'8  reflection  must  convince  us  that  such  a  Utopian  state  of  things  is 
not  possible.  The  plagues  incident  to  a  dense  population  and  faihiie  of  crc»}is 
would  be  ever  and  anon  disturbing  this  fanciful  equilibrium  of  prodnction  »nd  con- 
fumption.    This  year  the  consumers  ^ould  be  swept  off  and  there  would  be  a  aur«. 
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plus  of  productioD.  Next  year  the  crops  woald  fail  and  th^re  would  be  snrplas 
of  consamers  and  a  famine.  The  whole  scheme  of  an  ezcluaively  home  mariraC 
<»ntem plated  by  corn  laws  and  high  prohibitory  tariffs  is  utterly  visionary.  To 
attempt  to  make  oarselves,  in  spite  of  all  our  vast  agricultttral  recoarces,  a  second 
Japan,  importing  nothing,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  exporting  nothing,  would 
<be  to  shut  our  eyes  upon  our  magnificent  destiny  aa  the  great  granery  of  the 
•world. 

We  should  therefore  cherish  a  home  market  for  what  it  la  So  far  as  it  goes  it 
is  valuable.  For  certain  minor  products  it  is  and  must  remain  the  only  market 
Yet  fur  all  the  great  products  of  the  Indiana  farmer  a  suitable  market  isan  only  be 
found  abroad. 

A  most  important  branch  of  our  subject  must  remain  wholly  nntoacfaed  for  want 
of  time,  viz :  the  social  influences  of  the  country  and  town  apon  each  other. 

The  deep  interest  taken  by  the  town  in  whatever  relates  to  the  progress  of  agri- 
culture must  be  gratifying  to  the  farmers.  That  interest  is  manifested  in  various 
waya  Some  ten  years  ago  the  late  Mr.  Skelton,  then  a  resident  of  Logansport, 
brought  two  splendid  Durhams  from  Cincinnati,  valued  at  the  time  at  a  thousand 
dollars.  Many  other  examples  might  be  given ;  but  one  more  most  sulBce.  It  is 
one  toonot  so  creditable  to  the  farmers  themselves  as  conld  be  wished.  It  is  thia. 
A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  agricultural  society  reside  in  town.  I  am  in- 
formed by  the  former  treasurer,  Mr  Keep,  that  thia  has  been  so  ever  since  tha 
society  was  organized.  The  people  in  town  generally  have  no  oth^  eonnectton 
with  farming  than  their  intelligent  and  active  sympathy  with  the  moat  important 
of  all  branches  of  industry.  They  have  a  just  pride  in  the  fiurming  interaata  of  the 
county.  When  their  friends  from  abroad  come  here,  they  are  taken  to  this  or  that 
farm  to  show  them  the  progress  and  Ktyle  of  improvement  And  it  is  a  matter  of 
just  pride  to  every  denizen  of  Logansport,  that  in  a  ride  of  Bv^  or  six  miles,  almost 
in  any  direction,  some  splendid  farms,  whose  buildings,  archarda  and  colcnre  would 
do  honor  to  any  country,  can  be  exhibited. 

But  it  must  be  admitted  a  large  class  of  the  farmers  of  thia  eovnty  are  oonsider- 
ably  behind  the  times  in  their  modes  of  culture,  their  stock,  their  agricultaral 
implements  and  their  style  of  farming  generally.  Almoat  invariably  yon  will  find 
such  farmers  standing  aloof  from  agricultural  societiea.  Why  is  this?  Why  do 
so  many  of  the  farmers  lag. away  behind  the  age,  farming  it  preeisely  aa  their 
Others,  grand-fatiiera  and  great-grand  fathers  had  done  ?  Jost  as  Ihoogli  science 
and  experiment,  while  they  bad  amazingly  accelented  tha  improvtemeal  of  erery 
other  industrial  pursuit,  had  done  nothing  in  the  worid  for  agricnHorsL  Why  is  it 
that  a  society,  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  fiurmer,  patronised  both  by  the  State  and 
the  county  as  a  measure  of  manifest  public  policy,  has  yet  to  be  snataiaed  chiefly 
by  men  who  are  not  iiurmers  ?  These  questions  admit  of  bnt  ona  answer,  so  plain 
that  I  need  not  suggest  it  In  1850  there  were  one  thonsand  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  farms  in  the  eonnty.  At  this  time  there  are  at  least  two  thonsand— 
perhapa  near  two  thonsand  five  hunnred  How  many  do  jon  toppose  €i  all  these 
have  that  pride  of  profession — that  just  ambition  to  learn  whatever  relates  to  their 
vocation,  as  to  join  the  society?  I  do  not  like  to  name  tha  exact  anmher,  bnl  it 
as  small  compared  with  the  nnmber  of  farmers  in  the  eonn^.  I  therefbre  aonfl^ 
dently  sabmit  to  the  farmers  who  keep  aloof  from  agricnhual  [wrnirasi,  ait  jon  in 
A.  B.— 29. 
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this  matter  jast  to  yonrselyes  and  to  yonr  high  calling  ?  If  not,  hear  what  one  of 
jour  nnmber)  an  eminent  scientific  and  practical  farmer  says  of  the  influence  of 
agricultaral  affairs : 

"  They  make  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  country  acquainted  with  each 
other.  They  cause  a  rapid  dissemination  of  knowledge  among  the  whole  profes- 
sion. They  hring  the  art  of  agriculture  into  fashion.  Old  practices  are  amended, 
new  ones  introduced,  and  a  degree  of  exertion  is  called  forth  unexampled  among 
agriculturists." 

Since  writing  the  above  I  accidentally  met  an  address  delivered  last  year  in 
Pennsylvania,  from  which  I  beg  to  present  a  brief  extract.  It  is  plainer  spoken 
and  may  possibly  suit  the  state  of  things  here  better  than  that  we  have  suggested. 
It  shows  that  the  same  diBSculties  exist  everywhere  east  and  west  And  I  close 
with  this  quotation  with  the  more  pleasure  because  it  sugeests  a  view  of  the 
reli^ons  of  the  town  and  country  which  had  not  occurred  to  me,  and  which  is 
equally  truthful  and  apposite: 

**  Some  object  to  agricultural  societies  because  intelligent  and  public  spirited 
men  in  towns,  such  as  lawyers,  doctors,  merchants,  bankers,  &c.,  take  the  lead  in 
starting  and  building  up  these  societies.  This  is  very  ungenerous  to  say  the  least 
of  it  And  the  very  persons  who  make  these  objections  will  reside  all  their  lives, 
and  farm  twenty,  or  forty  or  more  years  in  a  county,  and  never  think  of  starting  or 
helping  to  start  an  agricultural  society;  yet  complain  of  others  for  doing  sa  The 
truth  is  these  kind  of  farmers  will  do  nothing  to  elevate  the  character  of  their  pro- 
fession. They  are  behind  the  age,  and  if  it  depended  on  them  the  whole  profession 
would  remain  sa  The  attention  that  this  important  pursuit  is  receiving,  is  very 
much  due  to  the  liberality  and  enterprise  of  wise  men  in  other  callinga  Who 
generally  brings  into  a  neighborhood  the  first  good  horses,  and  cows,  and  sheep, 
and  hogs,  and  fine  fruits,  and  useful  labor  saving  implements  of  husbandry  7  It 
is  usually  the  lawyers,  doctors,  merchants,  &c.  And  for  doing  these  things,  the 
very  persons  benefit  complain. 

"I  do  nol  pretend  to  intimate  that  the  farmers  only  are  benefitted  by  this  liberr ' 
aliiy  of  the  towns-folks.  There  is  mutual  advantage  growing  out  of  it  Town 
people  generally  like  good  living.  The  better  the  farming,  the  better  the  living. 
And  the  more  extensive  the  good  farming,  the  cheaper  the  good  living.  And  then 
again  the  more  a  farmw  improves  himself,  the  more  he  will  improve  around  him, 
and  the  isore  he  most  buy.  As  he  grows  in  intelligence  and  refinement  his  wants 
inerease  and  his  liberality  expands  Hence  he  buys  more  and  pays  better.  Thus 
every  step  upward  is  but  the  precursor  of  another  higher  stilL" 
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ADDRESS 

Delivered  before  the  Madison  County  Agricultural  Society^ 
October  6th^  1865. 


BY  T.    N.  8TILWBLL,  ESQ. 


I  appear  before  jou  on  this  occaflion,  with  feelings  of  embarrassment,  knowing 
as  I  do,  that  I  cannot  do  a  subject  of  as  much  importance  as  the  one  before  this 
nociety  justice. 

Nor  have  I  the  presumption  to  suppose,  that  I  can  enlighten  this  assemblage  of 
farmers,  on  the  subject  of  agriculture.  And  were  it  not  that  I  have  received  the 
invitation  to  address  jou,  at  a  ktie  date,  I  would  offer  an  apology.  **  But  suffice  it 
to  say,"  "  what  I  have  I  will  give  unto  thee." 

Another  year  has  again  rolled  around,  and  the  citizens  of  Madison  county  have 
again  met  at  their  annual  fair,  to  exhibit  and  compare  the  progress  they  have  made 
in  their  agricoltural  and  mechanical  pursuits.  We  have  met  under  auspicious 
circumstances,  a  bountiful  Providence  has  again  smiled,  and  ^lled  our  granaries 
to  overflowing. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  progression ;  an  age  marked  by  extraordinary  occurrences 
—  uneqUaled  in  the  history  of  our  country — we  live  in>an  age  in  which  the  arts 
and  sciences  have  made  more  progress  than  they  had  made  in  the  last  six  hundred 
years  previously.  And  I  know  of  no  place  where  we  have  more  of  a  practical 
demonstration  of  the  age  we  live  in,  than  in  our  county  of  Madison. 

How  many  years  ago  was  it  that  this  county  was  a  howling  wilderness,  inhabited 
by  the  aborigines  of  the  country.  There  are  men  within  the  sound  of  my  voice, 
who  remember  back  but  a  few  years,  when  within  a  short  distance  of  the  very 
place  where  we  now  hold  our  county  fair,  was  erected  the  council  house  of  the 
Indians,  from  whose  chief  our  county  seat  derived  its  name. 

What  a  change  ?  Instead  of  the  cordance  of  the  red  men  of  the  forest,  we  are 
met  here  to  exhibit  and  compare  the  products  of  the  farmer,  the  skill  and  genius 
of  our  mechanics  —  and  instead  of  the  howl  of  the  wild  beasts,  we  have  the  whistle 
of  the  locomotive,  as  it  traverses  our  connty^n  every  direction,  carrying  off  the 
products  of  our  agricnltorists. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  progress  we  have  made  in  agrtcnltnral  implemeots :  why, 
it  is  but  a  few  years  ago  you  had  to  clean  your  wheat  by  shaking  a  sheet  in  the' 
wind,  and  yon  could  do  that  only  when  Providence  saw  fit  to  send  a  breeze. 

You  had  to  thresh  yonr  grain  out  with  a  flail,  or  thresh  it  out  with  horses.  Yon 
have  now  Uireshing  machines  that  will  thresh  hundreds  of  bushels  per  day,  and 
dean  it  ready  for  the  mill  at  the  same  time. 

Yon  formerly  had  to  cnt  all  yonr  wheat  inth  a  syde,  and  when  wheat  cradfea 
eame  in  vogue,  yon  thonght  them  «.  great  invention,  but  now  yon  have  re»perf  thftt 
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will  cut  a8  fiist  as  a  horse  can  trot  Compare  the  old  pod  angnr  way  of  plantiii||^ 
corn  to  the  modem  iroproTement  of  furrowing,  planting  and  corering,  all  at  the 
same  time,  yon  don't  use  one  farming  instrument  of  the  same  kind  you  did  thirty 
years  ago,  save  the  goose  yoke^  which  never  changes. 

How  was  it  in  regard  to  your  honey  7  Yon  had  to  kill  your  bees  to  get  it,  now 
.yon  have  hives  that  will  manu&cture  it  in  yonr  dish,  ready  for  the  table.  This  is 
certainly  an  age  of  progression. 

Franklin's  bottling  electricity,  would  not  now,  in  this  age  of  progression^  be 
worth  a  newspaper  paragraph;  for  now,  with  a  HngU  /tne,  we  drive  lightning 
around  the  world.  The  time  required  to  send  a  telegraphic  dispatch  one  thousand 
miles  13  only  the  two  hundredth  part  of  a  second.  To  send  it  around  the  globe 
would  only  reqaire  the  eighth  part  of  a  second.  A  dispatch  would  fly  around  the 
voHd  eight  times  between  the  beating  of  a  clock.  When  such  statements  are 
made,  are  we  not  disposed  to  exclaim,  "  are  such  things  here  as  we  do  speak  of,  or 
^ye  we  eaten  of  the  insane  root  that  makes  the  reason  prisoner." 

Agriculture  is  one  of  the  most  ancient,  and  one  of  the  most  honorable  pursuits 
of  men,  from  the  remotest  ages  of  antiquity,  up  to  the  pesent  time,  it  has  held  a 
a  prominent  rank.  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  were  herdsmen.  Saol  drove  his 
oxen,  and  David  guarded  his  sheep.  The  great  Carthagenean  Qeneral,  Mago, 
wrote  twenty  eight  books  on  agriculture. 

With  the  ancient  Romans,  it  was  held  in  equally  high  estimation,  and  when  we 
vecnr  to  those  ancient  republicans,  and  witness  them  in  their  glory,  we  find  it  was, 
when  the  important  offices  were  filled  or  conferred  on  men,  who  thought  it  no  dis- 
grace to  follow  the  plow,  and  engage  in  rural  pursuits.  Cincinnatus  went  from 
the  plow  to  the^  dictatorship^  And  Cato,  a  civilian,  statesman,  and  orator,  who  had 
commanded  armies  and  governed  province^  wrote  largely  on  agriculture. 

How  was  it  with  Washington,  the  father  of  his  country  ^  He  was  taken  from 
the  plow,  and  received  the  command  of  our  armies;  and  after  the  war,  he  returned 
*  to  bis  honorable  employment 

Every  department  of  science  and  art  depends  on  agriculture,  and  upon  agricuU 
tare,  in  addition  to  the  necessaries  of  life,  depends  ihe  success  of  every  other  em- 
ploymeut 

It  is  agriculture  that  builds  our  cities,  covers  our  fields  wiih  yellow  grain,  and 
diffusfs  lifb  and  vigor  throughout  oar  land.  It  is  agriculture  that  supports  our 
large  manuliMstories,  and 'Causes  oar  ten  thousand  ships  to  spread  their  sails  for 
tvery  clima 

Lord  Erskin  has  tnily  said,  "yoa  tnight  as  well  hope  to  see  the  haman  body  ia 
active  motios  when  palsy  had  reached  the  heart,  or  a  tree  flourish  after  its  roots 
Wd  decajedi  as  ejqyect  to  see  manofiM^ries,  or  arts,  or  iadastiy  of  any  desorip- 
%a  progressive  when  agrionltore  has  declined.  Fkralyie  it,  and  yoa  weaken  the 
palse  of  enlAiprise,  stiffen  the  Angers  of  machineiy,  and  clip  the  wings  of  cam* 


Destroy  i^  and  yoo  bory  in  one  common  grave,  national  power,  and  individoal 
prasperity,'* 

Amen^^tkn  to  the  farmer  the  grandest  field  for  the  ezeicise  of  kb  intelleet- 
^.nnd  actf^tififi  •nergy,  of  any  eoautrj  on  God's  foot  stooL     And  the  American 
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farmer  should  be  edacated  in  his  particalar  brBnch,  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  pro* 
lessional  man. 

It  is  a  maxim,  I  believe,  laid  down  hy  Edmnnd  Barke,  '^  that  education  is  the 
chief  defense  of  a  nation."  It  is  also  con6rmed  by  James  Madison,  that  a  well 
instmoted  people  alone  could  remain  a  free  people^"  John  Adams  has  said,  '^  that 
a  republican  government  without  knowledge,  was  like  a  bodj  without  soaL" 

The  maxims  I  have  just  alluded  to  will  refer  to  education  in  general,  whether  It 
be  the  divine,  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  the  mechanic,  or  last,  but  not  least,  the 
agriculturist 

To  become  master  of  an  agricultural  education  will  take  equal  toil  and  labor  of 
the  mind,  as  any  other  profession.  Is  it  not  important  that  a  man  should  be  skill* 
ed  in  the  theory  and  piactiee  of  agriculture,  before  he  undertakes  the  managemem 
of  a  farm  ?  If  a  man  is  to  rely  upon  the  profession  of  the  law,  physic,  or  divinityi 
he  must  devote  years  of  laborious  attention  to  the  pecnliar  studies  of  that  pro- 
fession. 

The  intelligent  merchant  dilligentiy  studies  the  best  works  on  trader  The  same 
with  the  skillful  mechanic ;  he  must  study  and  become  conversant  with  those  work* 
connected  with  bis  trade;  and  should  have  the  directions  and  instruetions  of  an 
experienced  and  practical  operator. 

To  enable  the  agriculturist  to  apply  the  principles  of  science  to  agriculture  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  he  should  understand  and  devote  much  time  to  those 
studies,  and  their  practical  application,  connected  with  all  the  ranges  of  rural 
economy.  Natural  history,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  also  animals,  vegetables, 
minerals,  and  soils,  are  to  be  studied  and  understood.  Arts  and  sciences  combined, 
whether  with  agricultural  or  mechanical  pursuits,  have  done  wondera 

»  Sbe  M  him  throufch  the  tracklen  wild. 
Where  noontide  eunbeMma  never  blas*^ 
The  thistle  ehnink,  the  h«rv«it  emUed, 
And  nature  gladdened  an  the  gaaed 
Xarth'e  thooaand  tribes  of  UWng  things, 
At  art's  eonuBand  to  him  are  c^Tsn, 
The  Tillage  Rrews,  the  citj  nirings 
And  point  their  spires  of  bilk  to  HeaTW. 
In  fields  of  air  he  writt^  his  name, 
And  treads  the  chambers  or  the  sky. 
He  reads  the  stars  and  grastis  the  flame, 
That  qnlTers  ro«nd  the  throne  on  high. 
In  war  renovned.  In  pt«oe  snUime, 
He  moTes  in  peatnea  and  in  grace. 
His  power  snbdaing  spae«  and  lime, 
Links  realm  to  nalm  and  raes  to  race.** 

It  is  Just  as  necessary  to  have  colleges  and  schools,  with  mode!  farms  connected, 
to  teach  the  science  of  agricultucal  pursuits,  as  it  is  to  teach  the  other  branches  of 
education,  yes,  one  of  the  most  difficult,  and  that  which  ought  to  be  esteemed  the 
most  honorable  pursuits  in  life,  has  been  generally  considered  so  easily  understood 
that  schools,  deemed  necessary  in  almost  every  thing  else,  have  been  looked  upoa 
«B  of  no  consequence  in  thia 

For,  though  government  is  lavish  of  appropriations  to  commerce  and  the  arts,  it 
•s  both  blind  to  the  interest,  and  deaf  to  the  demands  of  the  interest  of  agricultur- 
ists, at  the  same  time  agricultere  gives  more  employment  to  more  capital  and 
labor  in  the  United  States,  than  all  other  ptirsnits  combined. 
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We  find  oor  goyernment  ordering  new  steam  Testis  almost  montJily,  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  testing  new  inventions,  in  steam  machinery ;  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  have  been  spent  for  improvements  in  the  telescope,  and 
not  one  cent  has  ever  been  appropriated  for  improvements  in  the  plow. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  France  has  endowed  one  hundred  and  eighty  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  academies,  while  the  politicians  of  the  United  States  have  told 
the  farmers  that  thej  were  the  bone  and  sinew  of  our  country,  and  paid  nine'tenths 
of  the  taxes,  in  coasideraiton  of  which,  they  had  better  attend  to  &eir  farming  in 
their  old  uay,  and  vote  for  them  at  the  next  election. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  our  colleges,  heretofore,  in  the  United  States,  to  edu- 
cate young  men  for  the  different  learned  professions,  and  it  is  but  seldom  indeed, 
that  we  find  any  of  those  young  men  engaged  in  the  field  of  the  farmer,  or  in  the 
shop  of  the  mechanic.  •  And  even  by  a  great  many  of  the  cod-fish,  silk  stocking 
aristocracy,  to  be  a  farpier  was  not  considered  as  honorable  as  to  be  a  professional 
man,  but  thanks  to  our  republican  government,  we  have  no  patents  to  nobility. 

The  sturdy  arm  of  the  laborer,  and  the  cunning  hand  of  the  mechanic,  can 
assert  their  rights  to  a  scientific  education. 

Many  parents  are  anxious  to  give  their  sons  a  learned  profession,  thinking  by 
so  doing,  they  will  elevate  them  in  society,  and  give  them  an  easier  way  of  mak- 
ing money,  and  making. them  more  genteel  What  a  mistaken  ideal  While,  on 
the  contrary,  if  you  wish  your  sons  to  have  honor,  wealth,  and  above  all  other 
blessings  healthy  let  them  follow  the  agricultural  pursuits. 

Here,  and  throughout  the  great  Mississippi  valley,  nature  has  been  liberal;  this 
valley  is  to  be  peopled  and  cultivated,  the  overwhelming  masses  must  be  farmers. 
As  a  general  rule  they  must  fill  our  halls  of  legislation,  and  the  various  offices  of 
trust,  they  must  give  character  to  the  age  in  which  they  live,  and  influence  future 
generations.  ' 

Make,  in  public  estimation,  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  as  respectable  as  law  or 
physic,  aud  the  bar  will  no  longer  be  crowded  with  more  lawyers  than  clients,  and 
the  medical  profession  with  more  doctors  than  patients. 

But  how  is  this  to  be  effected  ?  By  establishing  agricultural  schools,  and  bestow- 
ing as  much  attention  on  the  education  of  the  youth  for  the  farm,  as  for  the  bar. 

It  is  intelligence,  efficiently  directed  to  important  objects,  that  commands  atten- 
tion and  respect,  and  which  is  rewarded  by  wealth  and  honor.  Education,  directed 
to  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  will  spread  attractions  around  of  the  most  fascinating 
character,  and  in  less  than  a  half  a  century  aAer  the  establishment  of  agricultural 
schools,  a  race  of  enlightened  and  virtuous  citizens  will  cover  our  land,  dispelling 
vice  and  ignorance,  like  the  mist  before  the  morning  sun  —  guarding  their  politi- 
cal and  religious  rights  from  unhdllovoed  usurpations,  and  enjoying  with  grateful 
emotions  to  the  bountiful  giver  of  all  good,  the  highest  blessings  of  which  our 
nature  is  susceptible^ 

Let  fountains  of  knowledge  be  opened  in  the  agricultural  science.  Let  the  light 
of  truth  dawn,  and  reason  be  enthroned  in  the  mind,  on  this  great  subject,  and  we 
need  have  no  fears. 

Let  me  say,  we  would  be  carrying  out  the  views  and  recommendations  of  Wash- 
ington, the  father  of  our  country,  who,  in  hia  message  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
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States,  as  early  as  the  year  1796,  was  in  fa7or  of  agricaltaral  schools,  fain,  Ac. 
He  says :  • 

"  It  will  not  be  doubted  that  with  reference  either  to  individaal,  or  national  wel- 
fare, agrlcuhnre  is  of  primary  importance.  In  proportion  as  nations  advance  in 
popubition,  this  truth  becomes  apparent,  and  renders  the  cultiTation  of  the  soil 
more  and  more  an  object  of  public  patronage.  Institutions  for  promoting  it  should 
grow  up  supported  by  the  public  purse.  And  to  what  object  can  it  be  dedicated 
with  greater  propriety. 

'*  Among  the  means  that  have  been  employed  to  this  end,  none  have  been  attend- 
ed with  greater  succes  than  the  establishment  of  boards,  composed  of  proper  char, 
acters,  charged  with  collecting,  and  diffusing  a  spirit  of  discovery  and  improve- 
ment 

''This  species  of  establishment  contributes  doubly  to  the  increase  of  improve- 
ments, by  stimulating  to  enterprise  and  experiment,  and  by  drawing  to  a  common 
centre,  the  results  everywhere,  of  individual  skill  and  observation,  and  spreading 
them  thence  over  the  nation. 

**  I  have  heretofore  proposed  to  Congress  the  expediency  of  establishing  a 
national  university  of  that  kind;  the  desirableness  of  such  an  institution  has  i6 
constantly  increased  with  every  view  I  have  taken  of  the  subject,  that  I  cannot 
omit  the  opportunity  of  once  for  all,  recalling  your  attention  to  them.'* 

Fifty-nine  years  have  passed  by,  since  the  father  of  his  country  recommended 
Congress  to  make  appropriation  for  the  good  of  agriculture,  and  yet  nothing  has 
been  done. 

How  long  will  the  representatives  of  this  nation,  continue  to  disregard  this 
wholesome  advice,  delivered  by  so  able  a  counsellor. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  for  a  man  to  be  a  professional  man,  to  become  eminent;  for 
from  the  humblest  have  arisen  those  bright  particular  stars,  that  adorn  the  firma^ 
meat  of  mind,  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

For  example,  in  our  own  country  : 

Ben  Franklin  was  a  printer. 

George  Washington  and  Wm.  H.  Harrison  were  farmers. 

Patrick  Henry  was  an  inn  keeper. 

Tom  Corwin  was  a  waggoner  boy. 

Rodger  Sherman  was  a  shoe  maker. 

Henry  Clay  was  the  mill-boy  of  the  slashes. 

And  last  but  not  least,  Joseph  A.  Wright,  governor  of  Indiana,  was  a  hod  carrier. 

How  was  it  in  Europe  ? 

Sir  Richard  Arkright,  the  inventor  of  the  spinning  Jennie,  which  wad  the  cause 
of  carrying  England  triumphantly  through  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution,  was 
a  barber. 

Burns,  the  Scotch  poet,  and  Rittenhouse,  were  both  farmers. 

Ferguson,  the  great  astronomer,  was  a  shepherd  boy. 

Bloomfield  and  Gifford  were  shoemakers. 

Ben  Johnson  was  a  brick  mason. 

Howard,  the  great  philanthropist,  whom  both  hemispheres  delight  to  remember 
was  a  grocer's  apprentice. 

Sir  Isaac  Newu)n  was  a  spectacle  maker. 
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Vil-gil  was  the  son  of  a  potter. 

Horace  was  th^  child  of  a  shop  keeper. 

Shakespeare,  the  wise,  the  witty,  was  the  son  of  an  humble  wool  trader. 

Demostbeties  was  a  blacksmith,  and  Christopher  Columbus  was  a  poor  carped 
weaver. 

But  to  gain  eminence,  and  be  useful  in  any  trade  or  calling,  it  is  necespary  t»' 
hare  energy,  application  and  perseverance.  A  man  must  be  up  and  doing,  and 
not  one  of  those  good  natured  come-day  and  God-send  Sunday  men— something 
like  the  good  natured  old  Vermont  farmer,  who  did  not  care  if  corn  wm  forty  dol- 
lars per  buthel 

A  oertain  good  natured  old  Vermont  farmer  preiterved  his  constant  good  nature, 
let  what  would  turn  up.  One  day,  while  the  black- tongue  prevailed  in  that  State, 
one  of  fats  men  came  in,  bringing  the  news  that  one  of  his  red  oxen  was  dead. 
"Is  he?"  said  the  old  man,  "well,  he  always  was  a  breechy  cusa  Take  his  hide 
off  and  carry  it  down  to  Fletcher's,  it  will  bring  the  cash."  An  hour  or  so  after- 
wards, the  man  came  back  with  the  news  that  "  line  back "  and  his  mate  were 

both  dead.     "Are  they?"  said  the  old  man,  "  well,  I  took  them  of  B ,  to  save 

a  bad  debt  I  never  expected  to  g€t  It  is  lucky  that  it  ain't  the  brindles.  Take 
their  hides  down  to  Fletcher's,  they  will  bring  the  cash."  After  the  lapse  of 
another  honr,  the  man  came  back  again  to  tell  him  that  the  nigh  brindle  was 
dead.  "Is  heT  said  the  old  man,  "well,  he  was  a  very  old  ox.  Takeoff  his 
hide  and  take  it  down  to  Fletcher's,  it's  worth  cash,  and  will  bring  more- 
than  any  two  of  the  others."  Hereupon  his  wife,  who  was  a  very  pious  soul, 
taking  upon  herself  the  office  of  Eiiphaz,  reprimanded  her  husband  very  severely,. 
and  asked  him  if  he  was  not  aware  that  his  loss  was  a  judgment  of  heaven  for  hia 
wickedness.  "Is  it?"  said  the  old  fellow,  "well,  if  they  will  take  the  judgment  io 
cattle,  it  is  the  easiest  way  I  can  pay  it !" 

But  again,  it  is  necessary,  to  become  master  of  agricultural  science,  to  know 
what  amount  of  grain  our  soil  will  continue  to  support  and  nourish,  year  after 
year. 

There  is  no  soil  but  what  will  exhaust  itself  by  running  annually,  in  the  same 
kind  of  grain,  without  dovering,  manuring,  or  resuscitating  to  its  original  soil 
How  was  it  in  the  New  England  States,  in  regard  to  the  wheat  crops,  (which,  bj 
the  way,  is  one  of  the  most  exhausting  crops  found  in  nature)  ?  The  amount  of 
yield  they  produced,  at  one  time,  was  thought  to  be  almost  incredible;  they  thought 
the  soil  could  not  be  exhausted,  and  did  not  use  good  husbandry  in  its  manage- 
ment The  consequence  is,  the  same  New  Enjrland  States,  at  this  time,  do  not 
raise  sufficient  crops  for  home  consumption,  and  the  entire  population  is  supplied 
from  the  west 

The  whole  product  of  wheat  in  the  six  New  England  States,  in  1850,  (Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island),  was 
only  a  little  over  one  million  bushels — while  the  single  State  of  Indiana  produced, 
in  the  same  year,  6,487,968  bushels  of  wheat 

Duchess  county,  New  York,  formerly  one  of  the  best  wheat  counties  in  the  State, 
which  produced  at  one  time  from  thirty  to  forty  bushels  per  acre,  only  produces  at 
this  time  from  five  to  seven  bushels.  Hence  it  is  certainly  necessary  for  our  na- 
tional welfare,  for  agricultural  science  to  inierpose  and  save  us  from  following  in 
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tbe  footsteps  of  the  New  England  States,  and  raining  oar  land  that  we  expect  to 
entail  on  our  children  after  us. 

Farmers  sboald  bear  in  mind  that  it  it  far  better  and  more  profitable  to  &rm  a 
small  amount  of  land»  and  do  it  well,  than  a  large  tr^t  and  half  do  it 

"Tis  fonjr  iB  the  extrame  to  till 

BxtaDdTe  fields  ftnd  t&l  them  III— 
Shrawd  common  mdm  tits  laughing  hy, 

And  no*-  foar  hopM  nbortlTff  dto; 
For  more  one  fertile  anm  yielde, 

ThMi  the  huge  breadth  of  barren  fielda," 

There  are  men  of  my  acquaintance  who  have  been  tilling,  year  after  year,  on  a 
large  estate,  and  at  the  ch)se  of  every  year,  when  their  accounts  are  balanced, 
have  nothing  left  for  profits;  while  on  the  contrary,  had  they  farmed  no  more  land 
than  what  coutd  have  been  done  well,  what  a  saving  of  labor,  and  what  an  in- 
erease  of  profit  There  is  one  great  maxim,  which  every  one  should  be  conversant 
with,  especially  the  fanner,  viz :  '*  What  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well"  By 
following  out  the  principles  of  that  maxim,  will  always  insure  success. 

For  instance,  go  to  the  environs  of  Indianapolis  or  Cincinnati,  and  visit  one  of 
those  gardens,  containing  from  five  to  ten  acres  of  land,  and  see  the  amount  of 
vegetables  raised,  yon  would  think  it  almost  incredible:  and  I  venture  the  asser* 
tion  that  one  of  those  Qermans  make  more  off  those  few  acres  of  land  than  many 
farmers  do  on  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres.  What  is  the  reason  ?  Because  he 
eultivated  his  ground  well 

There  are  two  classes  of  fanosers  in  this  country,  as  well  as  everywhere  else. 
Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  ihe  farm  of  the  man  who  knows  h6w  to  apply 
labor — you  will  see  his  buildings  are  neatly  repaired,  his  fences  in  good  order,  the 
land  is  drained  where  needed ;  tnanures  obtained  best  suited  for  the  soil,  and  crops 
planted  best  suited  for  the  land ;  his  hogs,  cattle,  and  sheep,  selected  from  th^  best 
improved  stocks;  his  horses  fat,  large,  and  able  to  work;  his  orchard  of  the  best 
grafted  frait:  his  poultry,  composed  of  Shanghais,  Bramapootras,  and  Cochin 
China  fowls.  Such  a  farmer,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  will  not  have  to  resort  to  loans 
to  carry  on  his  farm,  but  on  the  contrary  will  have  money  to  loan. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  other  class  of  farmers,  who  misapply  labor.  His  farm 
and  buildings  are  out  of  repair ;  his  fences  down ;  his  land  not  drained,  and  his 
crops  look  small  and  sickly.  "While  you  will  see  mean,  miserable,  contemptible 
looking  lire  stock,  hanging  aron^fl,  with  such  appearances  of  grumbling  discon- 
tent, as  though  they  were  concocting  some  plan  to  make  an  onslaught  on  their 
owner's  crops,  or  commit  highway  robbery  on  their  neighbors*  corn  fields,  meadows, 
or  hay  stacks.  Their  hogs,  with  thin  and  gaunted  forms,  elongated  necks,  legs, 
and  snout  looking  more  like  they  had  been  reared  for  the  rciee  course  than  tbe 
pork  barrel — ^better  calculated  to  run  a  steeple  chase  through  a  corn  field,  with  a 
greyhound  afler  them,  than  fo%  weight  or  measurement  So  long,  slim,  and  slen- 
der, that  a  whole  one  would  not  make  a  Dutch  saussage.  Their  cows  are  small 
bodied,  long-legged  and  cross.  Their  horses  are  roach-backed,  sickle-hammed, 
crop-eared,  and  ewe-necked.  While  upon  the  fi^rm  will  be  found  as  many  dogs  as 
sbeep."  Sdch  stock  will  keep  any  man  poor — ^will  starve  his  farm,  trespass  on  his 
neighbor,  and  lawsuits  will  follow,  which  will  rain  him. 

But  the  educated  farmer  would  select  and  have,  as  I  stated,  a  different  kind  of 
stock.    He  knows  that  the  hog  is  the  most  oHtiocraHe  of  all  animals,  because  he 
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earns  nothing  himself  and  consumes  all  that  others  will  provide  for  him,  and  not 
even  grunt  out  of  gratitude,  but,  like  the  aristocrat,  is  good  for  nothing  while  he 
lives,  bat  when  he  dies  his  personality  is  distributed  for  the  good  of  oth^ra  His 
hog  hf»  would  then  select  as  he  would  an  aristocrat,  whose  fortune  he  exjiected  to 
inherit  at  bis  death.  He  must  have  short  legs,  heavj  quarters,  thick  neck,  giving 
him  a  decided  tendency  to  apoplexy,  and  the  same  epitaph  would  answer  for  botL 

"  Hit  creatMt  plMrare  and  hit  pride, 

Was  that  fulks  should  know  how  &t  h«  died.** 

His  sheep  he  would  select  on  the  same  principle  as  he  would  a  dandy — must 
have  a  clean  nose  and  a  fine  coat;  these  being  the  most  important  considerations, 
and  indeed  all  that  gives  conseqneqce  to  both  animals;  and  when  stripped  of  their 
coats  both  animals  are  .worthless,  and  both  look  deciuedly  sheepish.  But  as  some 
one  has  said,  I  ought  to  beg  pardon  for  comparing  a  sheep  to  a  dandy — especially 
the  sheep. 

His  horse  he  would  select  as  a  young  farmer  would  his  wife;  must  be  of  good 
spirit  and  mettle,  fine  hair,  fine  action,  bright  eye,  expressive  countenance,  arched 
neck,  smHll  ear,  thin  nostril,  gay  and  easy  carriage,  a  full  breast,  sound  in  body 
and  mind,  with  a  neat  foot  and  clean  ankle. 

A  farmer,  with  such  stock,  will  command  the  highest  prices,  will  bi  respected 
far  and  nt^ar,  and  travelers  passing  by  bis  farm  will  admire  and  remark,  **tliere  is 
a  man  whn  knows  how  to  apply  labor."  And  though  when  he  offers  you  his  hand 
it  may  be  bruwn  from  being  tanned  in  the  sun,  yet  there  is  more  honor  in  taking 
that  liand,  of  one  of  nature's  noblemen,  than  all  the  aristocrats  and  upstarts  of 
creation.  His  example  will  be  imitated  far  and  near;  othei  farmers  will  inhale 
the  same  sf  irit,  and  it  will  get  up  a  spirit  of  competition,  which  is  the  life  of  trade, 
and  iisic^ad  of  one  such  farm  the  neighborhood  will  be  fijled  with  them;  competi- 
tion lie^pts  competition,  and  that  is  the  real  importance  of  our  county  fairs.  One 
farmrr  wishoa  to  produce  better  grain  than  another;  one  wishes  to  excel  in  raising 
fine  8tock,  and  so  on;  they  also  have  a  feeling  of  pride  in  exhibiting  their  pro- 
ducts. No  one  would  suppose  it  was  the  poor,  pitiful  premium  that  they  were 
after,  far  from  it.     It  would  not  pay  fur  bringing  the  article  to  the  exhibition. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say,  I  a^  glad  to  see  the  farmers  and  mechanics  taking 
so  much  interest  in  our  faira  It  will  have  its  influence  not  only  on  this  age  but 
on  ages  to  come ;  and  when  the  battle  fields  of  Na}>o1eon  and  Scott  shall  have 
been  covered  with  straw,  then  the  products  of  the  farmer  and  the  skill  of  the 
mechanic  will  be  remembered  and  appreciated. 

Although  this  is  the  second  fair  we  have  had  in  Madison  county  its  influence 
can  be  seen  and  felt;  the  first  one  we  had  would  have  done  credit  to  many  older 
counties;  and  this  one,  had  it  not  been  for  the  rain,  would  have  surpassed  the  ex- 
pectations of  its  most  sanguine  friends.  May  this  association  still  continue  to 
exist,  and  may  it  bind  the  farmers  together  in  on^ common  interest,  for  the  good 
of  agriculturb ;  for, 

**  Allhimgh  yoar  pmflt*  aro  not  high, 

Yh  od  y«»iir  labt»r  all  n-l.v— 

M( olmnits  all  by  yoa  «u e  fwi. 

Of  you  lh«'  ini>n:hant  sixks  hl«  brwid. 

Yiiur  hands  give  food  tor  ev^ry  thing, 

Up  from  the  bt-ggar  to  the  kiiiK. 

If  ihcu  th**  plow  vnpporto  tlie  itatioD, 

And  mHD  of  urery  rank  anii  8tuti<>n, 

Let  all  to  farmera  make  their  b(*w, 

And  uevttT  apeak  against  the  pluw.'* 
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ADDRESS 

Delivered  hefore  the  Wabash  County  Agriculiural  Society^  on  ths 
6th  of  October,  1864. 


BY  JOHN  M.  WHEELEB,  ESQ. 


When  a  lawyer  has,  what  I  now  have,  a  good  caiiBe  and  worthy  clients,  it  is 
quite  generally  anticipated  that  his  effort  will  be  proportioned  to  the  occasion;  bat 
I  confess,  in  advance,  my  inability  to  satisfy  such  expectatipns,  (should  yon  have 
indulged  them),  and  feel  compelled  to  rely  npon  that  kindness  and  partiality  which 
induced  you  to  make  me  the  speaker  of  to-day.  Believing  that  yon  appreciate  the 
difficulties  I  have  to  surmount,  I  feel  them  already  half  overcome,  and  proceed 
less  reluctantly  to  the  task  before  me.  . 

It  is  the  great  privilege  of  man,  and  one  that  gives  him  an  acknowledged  pre- 
eminence over  all  other  living  creatures,  that  he  is  endowed  with  the  ability  not 
only  to  ascertain  the  laws  by  which  nature  herself  operates,  but,  by  a  judicious  ap- 
propriation, to  turn  them  all  to  bis  own  profit  and  enjoyment;  so  liiat  instead  of 
the  uniform  though  beautiful  sameness  which  characterizes  all  her  operations, 
civilized  man,  ever  restless  and  untiring,  is  content  with  nothing  as  it  is.  He 
builds  up,  but  tears  down  to  build  higher.  He  puts  steam  in  harness — the  submis- 
sive lightning  is  made  his  news  carrier,  and  the  earth  itself  is  forced  or  persuaded 
'  by  him  to  more  than  quadruple  her  productions. 

This  coercion  of  nature  into  subserviency  to  man,  was  begun  long  ages  ago, 
but  its  crowning  glories  were  reserved  to  our  own  times.  It  must  have  occurred 
to  every  reflecting  mind,  that  however  well  adapted  were  the  merely  sponlaneoos 
productions  of  the  earth  to  the  situation  of  man  in  a  state  of  nature,  they  were  but 
poorly  calculated  to  supply  the  wants  of  that  form  of  human  progress  which  is 
associated  with  civilization  in  even  its  rudest  development  Accordingly,  we  aoe 
.  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  art  of  tilling  the  earth  had  its  origin  at  a  very  early 
epoch  of  the  world's  history.  And  this  necessity  has  been  the  g^at  boon  of  oor 
race ;  for  such  is  the  wonderful  power  of  adaptation  man  possesses,  when  his  ener- 
gies are  awakened,  that  the  sentence  once  pronounced  upon  him  as  a  penalty,  that 
he  should  thereafter  **earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,"  has,  in  our  day, 
be<»n  converted  by  him  into  a  blessing. 

Instead  of  a  life  of  dull,  inglorious  ease,  and  the  consequent  torpidity  of  many 
of  his  mental  and  physical  powers,  he  now  feels  the  exhilerating  consciousness 
that  these  powers  are  infinitely  expansive,  and  with  proud  satisfaction  sees  the 
triumphs  of  human  intellect  and  industry,  in  every  quarter  of  the  habitable  globa 
Far,  fur  away,  amid  the  crushing  icefields  of  polar  seas — exploring  the  summits 
of  apparently  inaccessible  mountains— dragging  into  light  the  unsunned  riches  of 
fathomless  mines — over  hill  and  valley^n  land  and  sea — man,  toiling  man,  is  al 
work,  and  extracts  pleasure  from  his  toil 
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But  until  in  comparatiyelj  modern  times,  it  is  trae,  »  degree  of  tDferiority  and 
degradation  has  been  associated  with  most  forms  of  manual  labor;  especiallj  by 
tbe  false  tenets  of  aristocratic  and  feudal  societj,  was  the  business  of  husbandrj 
considered  menial,  and  its  discharge  the  badge  of  servitude  and  vassalage  Yet 
so  great  have  been  the  changes  produced  bj  the  growing  importance  of  agricul- 
ture, as  a  source  of  national  wealth,  by  the  spirit  of  inquiry  awakened  by  that 
moral  earthquake,  the  Reformation,  and,  more  especially,  by  the  enfranchisement 
6f  mind  and  body  accomplished  by  our  own  revolution,  that  we  wonder  how  such 
a  state  of  things  continued  so  long. 

But,  my  fellow  citizens,  is  it  not  more  remarkable  that,  eveir  in  our  day,  a  rem- 
nant of  the  prejudice  of  these  old  lords  and  barons  is  discoverable  in  the  fact,  that 
if  great  care  has  been  taken  to  give  any  of  our  young  men  a  superior  or  liberal 
education,  it  was  in  order  to  qualify  them  not  to  be  farmers;  and  if  our  young 
ladies  became  at  all  accomplished,  or  strong-minded,  they  are  destined  to  some 
fate  more  dignified  than  to  be  the  lijrht  and  joy  of  a  farmer's  home! 

That  this  was  and  is  all  wrong,  none  will  seriously  deny ;  but  what  is  still  more 
humiliating  is  the  fact  that  the  preservation  of  this  notion,  that  education  unfit» 
one  for  the  humble  pursuits  of  labor,  is  mainly  attributable  to  this  other  &ct,  that 
our  farmers  and  laboring  men  have  not,  themselves,,  highly  enough  appreciated 
their  own  importance  as  men,  and  the  true  dignity  of  their  own  calling. 

Tbe  time  was  when  the  great  business  of  husbandry  seemed  to  be  considered  a 
merely  mechanical  operation,  directed  only  by  certain  inflexible  usages,  handed 
down  from  father  to  son  through  long  forgotten  generations;  and  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  any  existing  fact,  was  alike  uncared  for  and  unsought  No  wonder 
that  this  first  of  arts  remained  stationary  when  every  improvement  and  advanoe 
was  purely  accidental — ^when,  to  the  farmer  of  that  day, 

**  A  primroM  on  the  river's  brtm, 

Ji  yclltiw  primnise  wm  to  him, 

And  U  WM  BoUUng  i 


It  had  not  then  been  ascertained  by  him  how  susceptible  of  progression  hit 
calling  was ;  and  with  the  meek  spirit  of  a  voluntary  and  self-imposed  inferiority, 
he  suffered  tbe  oflk^es,  the  legislation,  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  his  country 
to  pass  into  other  hands.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  agriculture  was  abnsed, 
when  the  rewards  of  intelligence  and  worth  were  thus  surrendered  to  other  profes- 
sions. 

But  a  plainly  perceptible  change  has  been  going  on  within  a  few  years;  a  new 
spirit  of  investigation  and  progress  has  been  infused  into  every  channel  of  busi- 
ness, and  the  alliance  between  labor  and  intellect  has  been  growing  closer  and 
more  close,  until  their  union  is  now  recognized  in  many  of  the  most  common  avo- 
cations of  life. 

Labor  has  been  elevated  more  nearly  to  its  proper  standard,  and  the  undue  pre- 
cedency of  other  professions  has  been  lessened,  so  that  to-day  you  behold  the  two 
professions  of  agriculture  and  law,  without  any  sacrifice  or  dignity,  meeting  upon 
the  same  platform — agriculture  has,  in  short,  grown  into  a  science. 

If  these  facts  be  properly  estimated,  I  am  sure  that  there  need  be  no  cause  why 
a  person  should  ever  be  considered  too  well  educated  for  the  occupation  of  an 
agriculturist,  but  the  contrary.    Indeed,  so  wide  has  become  the  range  of  actual 
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acquisition,  as  well  a«  of  inqatry,  in  reference  to  matters  directlj  bearing  upon  the 
great  interests  of  rural  economy  and  husbandry,  that  I  should  be  at  a  loss  to  name 
•ny  branch  of  science,  a  knowledge  of  which  may  not  be  available  in  sQme  imy 
or  other,  to  the  intelligentf  practical  iinrmer. 

The  agriculturist  of  the  present  day  is  no  longer  measured  by  his  physical 
powers,  but  rather  by  the  skill,  taste,  and  general  information  he  brings  to  bear 
upon  the  various  branches  of  his  business — ^by  his  zealous  advocacy  of  education — •. 
by  his  genial  influence  upon  society,  and  by  the  intelligence  with  which  he  dis* 
charges  his  important  functions  as  a  cKizen  of  that  land  in  which  every  voter  is  a 
sovereign. 

That  agriculture,  in  its  ^proper  sense,  is  the  great  and  leading  interest  of  our 
State  and  nation,  I  think  I  may  with  safety  claim.  Other  and  great  interests  there 
i^e,  but  none  that  is  so  blended  with  the  prosperity  of  every  other  as  this — none 
that  so  immediately  affects  the  rich  and  poor — ^him  who  plays  and  him  who  works. 
No,  it  is  not  alone  the  agriculturist  who  is  concerned  in  the  practical  results  of  tU- 
lage  and  husbandry-— even  our  great  commercial  cities  derive  their  wealth  from 
the  soil;  and,  to  adopt  the  forcible  language  of  another,  "  when  the  natural  fertility 
of  the  soil  is  impaired,  the  loss  injures  commerce,  injures  manufactures,  injures 
professional  occupations,  injures  educational  institutions,  quite  as  much  as  the  far- 
mer." 

It  appears,  also,  by  the  census  returns  of  1850,  there  was,  at  that  time,  nearly 
one  million  more  of  the  free  male  citizens  of  the  United  States,  over  fideen  years 
of  age,  engaged  in  this  pursuit  alone,  than  in  commerce,  trade,  manufactures, 
mechanic  arts,  and  mining,  altogether. 

What  a  tale  does  this  unfold  as  to  the  common  interest  that  all  have  in  the 
general  stability  and  increasing  strength  of  this  chief  pillar  of  our  national  wealth 
and  power  I 

In  Indiana,  especially,  where  this  single  class  of  our  fellow-citizens  far  outnum- 
bers all  that  are  engaged  in  every  other  occupation,  are  we  deeply,  most  deeply 
interested  in  whatever  concerns  this,  the  principal  source  of  our  credit  and  pros* 
perity  as  a  State.  Am  I  wrong,  therefore,  when  I  claim  that  agriculture  rightfully 
holds  the  very  foremost  rank  among  professions,  both  by  the  paramount  influence 
it  exerts  over  every  other  pursuit  and  interest,  and  by  the  numbers  ot  those  who 
make  it  their  occupation  ? 

Such,  then,  my  fellow-citizens,  being  the  true  attitude  of  your  profession,  are  yon 
confident  that  you  are  doing,  and  have  done,  all  that  is  requisite  to  bring  the  busi- 
iiess  of  practical  agriculture,  in  this  oounty,  up  to  this  standard  ?  Is  there  not 
reason  to  fear  that  many  of  the  great  truths  demonstrated  in  the  past  few  yeart 
are  not  yet  generally  known ;  or,  if  known,  are  not  generally  reduced  to  practice  T 
If  there  not,  in  our  midst,  a  distaste  for  the  adoption  of  new  and  improved  modes 
of  culture,  when  not  in  accordance  with  the  visages  of  oor  fathers? 

It  is  one  of  the  great  duties  of  organtaations  like  yours,  to  investigate  these  and 
similar  questions,  and  by  the  diffusion  of  informatioa,  and  by  the  influence  of  per* 
sonal  example,  to  remove  every  nnfosnded  prejudice  and  obstacle  that  obstructs 
the  general  advance  of  all  that  pertains  to  your  profession. 

Kotwithstanding  the  great  benefits  that  have  resulted  from  the  union  of  scieaoe 
Wth  practical  hoftbaadry^  there  ij|»  I  fear,  eteo  yet  a  larking  prejudice  i^iast  wh«|^ 
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is  sometimes  reproachfully  called  "book  farming;"  and  I  would  gladly  do  what* 
ever  is  in  my  power,  on  this  occasion,  to  encourage  more  liberal  sentiments  upon 
this  subjebt,  and,  if  possible,  would  convince  all  within  my  hearing  that  true  wis- 
dom is  attained  only  when  the  truths  taiif  ht,  whether  by  reason  or  experience,  are 
alike  honored  and  observed.  A  few  facts  will  illustrate  this  important  relation 
between  science  and  the  art  of  tillage. 

There  is,  in  our  county,  but  little  attentios  paid  to  the  proper  alternation  of 
crops ;  yet,  every  farmer  has  noticed  that  by  a  continued  succession  of  the  same 
crop  upon  the  same  ground,  one  year  after  another,  whether  it  be  wheat  or  com, 
or  any  other  crop,  it  will  gradually  deteriorate  until  at  length  it  will  run  out,  as.it 
is  called,  altogether.  In  his  ignorance  he  has,  perhaps,  imputed  this  result  to  bad 
seasons,  bad  seed,  or  bad  luck  of  some  kind ;  but  science  here  steps  in,  and,  leav* 
tng  nothing  to  mere  conjecture,  demonstrates  that  it  is  occasioned  by  bad  hu9- 
handry^  and  explains,  with  beautiful  simplicity,  both  the  cause  and  the  remedy. 

Thus,  wheat  grown  in  any  part  of  the  world  is  shown,  by  chemical  ansilysis, 
always  to  consist  of  precisely  the  same  number  and  kind  of  constituent  elements. 
This  law  governs  the  who)e  vegetable  kingdom.  Different  species  have  eacli  their 
respective  and  peculiar  elements;  and  though  in  the  same  species,  these  ingredients 
may  not  exist  in  the  same,  nor  always  in  uniform,  proportions,  yet  not  a  single 
constituent  is  found  in  one  plant  which  is  not  found  in  the  same  species  the  world 
over.  It  has  been  further  ascertained,  by  scientific  investigation,  that  these  ele- 
ments of  plants  are  derived  from  the  food  taken  up  by  them  during  their  growth, 
and  must  exist  either  in  the  soil,  air,  or  water,  and  that  while  they  continually  ap- 
propriate, and  if  it  is  not  replenished  will  ultimately  exhaust  all  the  aliment 
necessary  for  their  sustenance  in  a  given  locality — they  leave  all  the  other  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  soil  unimpaired.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  wheat,  for  example 
which  requires  a  large  supply  of  alkali  for  its  perfect  growth,  when  raised,  year 
af^er  year  in  succession,  upon  the  same  ground,  will,  by  degrees,  eat  up  this  alkali, 
and  when  this  or  any  other  constituent  of  wheat  is  exhausted,  you  can  no  longer 
grow  this  crop  on  that  piece  of  ground.  It  is  by  inattention  to  these  facts  that 
our  farmers  are  impoverishing  their  soil,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  this  country 
is  so  new  and  fertile  that  no  attention  need  be  given  to  this  subject  It  was  in 
this  way  that  thousands  of  acres  of  once  rich  and  productive  land  have  been  worn 
out  by  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  Virginia.  It  was  this  that  John  Randolph 
referred  to,  in  his  quaint  but  expressive  way,  when  he  said  that  "the  Virginians 
were  barreling  up  their  soil  and  sending  it  to  Europe." 

But,  thongh  worn  out  for  the  particular  crop  grown  in  this  manner,  others  may 
be  still  raised,  providing  they  require  only  that  kind  of  food  which  has  not  been 
previously  consumed,  llins  yon  can  readily  perceive  that  a  rotation  of  crops,  so 
arranged  that  each  takes  up  a  Afferent  ingredient  or  component  part  of  the  soil, 
will  of  itself,  do  much  to  postpone  this  ultimate  sterility;  but  if  yon  would  entirely 
prevent  it,  other  things  must  be  attended  to  as  well  Here,  again,  science  comes 
to  our  aid,  and  informs  ns  that  this  great  cause  of  diminished  fertility  is  to  be 
remedied  by  a  restoration^  in  some  way^  of  the  elements  thus  required  for  annuai 
oonsumption. 

One  of  the  means  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  older  States,  where  the  process  of 
deterioration  has  gone  on  for  years,  is  subsoil  plowing.    Now,  this  is  regarded  as  a 
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great  discovery  among  the  cultivators  of  old  and  impoverished  lands ;  not  because 
it  adds  a  single  element  to  the  soil,  but  for  the  reason  that  it  brings  up  and  mixes 
with  the  exhausted  surface  those  elements  that  were  needed,  but  which,  before,  lay 
dormant  below  and  out  of  reach  of  ordinary  vegetation.  In  short,  while  the  super, 
ficial  acres  remain  the  same,  subsoil  plowing  brings  a  much  larger  quantity  of  soil 
into  cultivation.  In  this  country,  still  so  rich  in  virgin  earth,  we  have  not  so  much 
use  for  this  improvement,  but  it  is  the  business  of  wise  men  to  anticipate  and  pre- 
vent if  possible,  this  as  well  as  all  other  consequences  of  bad  husbandry. 

Another  means  for  preserving  fertility,  is  the  use  of  suitable  manures;  and  if 
you  will  not  charge  me  with  presumption,  I  will  hazard  the  remark  that  this,  too, 
is  a  branch  of  scientific  and  practical  farming  much  less  understood,  and  less 
attended  to,  by  our  western  farmers,  than  it  should  be.  Indeed,  when  traveling 
about  our  county,  how  seldom  have  I  seen  the  crude  but  rich  material  of  the  barn- 
yard and  strikW-stack  spread  upon  the  generous  soil.  Whether  this  wasteful  neglect 
will  prove  immediately  injunous  to  the  farming  interests  of  this  new  country.  I  do 
not  presume  to  decide;  but  it  is  a  wholesome  truth,  attested  by  our  most  intelligent 
agriculturists,  that  to  restore  to  the  soil  the  constituents  annually  removed  by  cul- 
iure^  is  the  only  way  of  keeping  up  and  increasing  its  fertility. 

And  can  it  be  true,  as  I  have  sometimes  heard  it  intimated,  that  the  soil  of  this 
section  is  naturally  too  fertile?  Doubtful,  I  think ;  but  even  if  it  is,  apparently,  too 
4  rich  for  wheat,  does  this  establish  that  no  other  crop  can  be  grown  with  advantage  ? 
or  that  to  continually  take  from,  without  ever  returning  anything,  is  the  best  mode 
of  reducing  the  so  called  fertility  of  which  you  complain  ?  In  short,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  make  my  questions  somewhat  personal,  do  yon  know,  in  fact,  what 
element  so  abounds  in  your  soil  as  to  make  it  appear  too  rich  ?  Have  you 
ascertained,  by  a  careful  investigation,  that  the  use  of  your  barn-yard 
manures,  ashes,  or  decayed  straw-stacks  will  increase  this  element  ordimishit? 
In  order  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  these  and  similar  inquiries,  you  should 
know  the  composition  of  these  manures,  and  their  probable  effect  You  should 
.  know  what  elements  superabound  in  your  soil,  and  how  they  may  Ibe  best  neutral- 
ized, what  are  wanting,  and  how  they  may  be  supplied.  Indeed,  when  manures 
are  used,  the  intelligent  farmer  knows  why;  and  ifnot  used,  but  wasted,  he  is  able 
to  explain  that  also. 

The  great  purpose  to  be  subserved  by  this  mode  of  renovating  the  soil,  is  to  in- 
crease, or  at  least,'  keep  up  that  productive  power  of  land  whose  strength  is  annu- 
ally required  in  cultivation ;  and  an  ignorant,  indiscriminate  use  of  fertilizing 
agents  is  just  as  apt  to  cause  an  injurious  as  a  beneficial  effect  Illustrations  of 
the  truth  of  this  remark  may  be  found  on  every  hand.  We  know  that  sandy  soils, 
as  barren  as  the  desert,  have  been  brotight  into  profitable  cultivation  by  the  judi- 
cious use  of  clover  and  gypsum,  and  similar  agents ;  while  gypsum,  used  upon  wet 
lands,  would  but  increase  the  difficulty. 

And  this  all  becomes  perfectly  intelligible  when,  by  the  aid  of  science,  we  learn 
that  different  substances  have  different  degrees  of  affinity  for  moisture;  so,  also, 
when  alkalies  are  lacking,  for  the  growth  and  maturity  of  any  particular  crop,  we 
are  taught  that  the  use  of  potash  and  lime  will  supply  this  element,  while  if  acid 
manures  were  ns^,  it  would  be  labor  And  money  thrown  away. 
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It  18  by  this  combinatioD  of  scientific  discovery  with  practical  experience,  that 
we  jEtre  enabled  to  solve  the  vexed  question — Who  is  the  best  farmer?  The  answer 
deserves  to  be  indelibly  imprinted  upon  every  implement  of  husbandry,  and  to  be 
your  guide  through  life.  It  is  this — he  who  raises  the  best  cropSy  toith  the  least 
lahoTy  on  the  smallest  qnantity  of  ground^  without  impairing  the  productive 
power  of  the  soil  Indeed,  where  over  the  wide  domain  of  the  agriculturist  does 
not  science  shed  her  cheering  light  ?  Upon  the  modes  of  culture — upon  the  imple- 
ments best  adapted  to  use — ^the  preservation  of  the'soil — ^the  rearing  and  improve- 
ment of  stock — rural  architecture — ^upon  all  these,  and  more,  her  benign  influence 
has  been  felt,  increasing,  at  once,  the  pleasures  and  rewards  of  labor.  Do  not 
imagine,  for  a  moment,  that  I  would  say  a  word  in  disparagement  of  the,  more 
practical  part  of  your  occupation — ^I  know  too  well  that  light  shines  in  vain,  when 
no  one  uses  it;  and  that  labor,  even  ignorantly  applied,  may  accomplish  much  by 
sheer  accident  But,  I  confess,  I  would,  if  possible,  do  away  with  every  shred  of 
that  prejudice  which  blindly  depieciates  the  aids  of  science,  and  the  utility  of  agri- 
cultural publications.  I  would  have  you  believe  that  truth  is  truih,  whether  found 
''  in  a  well,"  or  on  the  mountain  top ;  and  if  we  are  wise,  we  would  prise  it  and 
seek  it  everywhere.  I  would,  if  possible,  awaken  that  pride  ia  your  profession 
which  is  the  only  sure  guaranty  of  continued  improvement,  for  no  Bian  ever 
attained  preeminence  who  was  not  moved  by  an  ambition  to  excel 

And  0,  how  very  different  from  the  dridgery  of  mere  brute  labor  does  practical 
farming  become,  when  the  mind  is  enlightened  and  the  causes  that  produce  each 
effect  are  all  comprehended — when  intellectual  power,  physical  labor,  cultivated 
taste,  and  manual  skill  are  all  combined  by  the  owner  and  cultivator  of  the  soil  1 

I  have  intimated,  that  by  no  course  of  tillage,  alone,  can  the  productive  power 
of  land  be  indefinitely  preserved ;  yet  it  is  apparently  true  that  deep,  thorough 
plowing,  proper  rotation  of  suitable  fertilizing  agents  will  absolutely  accomplish  this 
great  desideratum.  Lands  in  Germany  and  Flanders,  and  many  parts  of  England, 
that  have  been  tilled  for  a  half  century,  still  produce  as  well  as  ever  under  their 
vigilant  and  well  ordered  culture.  If,  therefore,  lands  naturally  as  fertile  as  our 
own,  shall  ever  become  barren  and  unproductive,  it  must  be  the  effect  of  bad  bus-  * 
bandry,  and  not  of  incapacity  in  the  soil ;  and  it  is  most  unquestionably  true  that 
our  posterity  have  a  right  to  these  lands  unimpaired  by  our  neglect. 

I  have  glanced  at  these  matters  merely  to  show  you  the  nature  of  the  aid  that 
science  proffers  to  you,  not  merely  increasing  the  profits  of  your  toil,  but  lending 
ihat  charm  to  labor  which  intellectual  acquisitions  never  fail  to  give. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  greater  attention  to  the  details  of  cultivation— 
to  the  preparation  of  the  ground— to  the  selection  of  the  best  seed,  and  to  the 
timely  harvesting  and  preservation  of  crops,  would  greatly  ausrment  individual 
prosperity  and  national  wealth. 

For  reasons  that  I  need  not  stop  to  point  out,  our  Indiana  wheat  does  not  stand 
among  the  first  in  market  quotations,  but  is  from  three  to  five  cents  below  the  first 
This  is  a  great  loss  to  our  State,  and,  what  is  worse,  if  one  of  your  number^ 
by  chance  or  design,  does  succeed  in  the  growth  of  wheat  equal  to  beat  Oennessee, 
it  has  to  go  into  our  warehouses  with  the  cominoQ  deduction  in  price,  and  the 
common  brand  of  inferiority.  This  is  wni^g,  but  unavoidahla  until  oar  farmers 
improve  the  market  by  improving  their  grain. 
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A  still  greater  loss^  and  one  more  easily  remedied,  is  that  arising  frbm  the 
diminished  crops  of  careless  or  insufficient  cultivation.  A  few  calculations  will 
explain  the  extent  of  this  evil.  Com,  I  presume,  is  one  of  the  great  staples  of  this 
State,  if  not  the  greatest,  and  is  the  most  congenial  production  of  our  soil ;  jet  the 
average  yield  per  acre  will  not^  I  am  satisfied,  be  underrated  at  ibrtj-fi?e  bushels; 
while  I  am  equally  well  satisfied  that  if  properly  attended  to,  it  would  not  be  less 
than  sixty  bushels,  making  a  clear  loss  of  one>fif%h ;  and  this,  -upon  the  basis  of 
the  returns  of  1860,  for  all  the  States,  amounts  to  ueariy  thirteen  and  one-fourth 
millions  of  bushels  lost  in  a  single  year.  Extend  this  calculatioQ  to  our  other 
grain,  and  animal  productions-— our  wheat,  our  rye,  our  oats,  our  swine,  and  our 
horses,  &c.,  and  can  any  one  doubt  that  the  people  tax  themselres  in  this  way,  ia 
a  single  year,  more  than  four-fold  the  State,  county,  and  township  assessments 
altogether? 

A  deficit  of  five  cents  on  the  bushel,  which  is  about*  one-fifth,  the  average  price 
of  corn  in  this  State,  upoo  the  census  of  1850|  for  this  State,  will  show  an  aggre- 
gate pecuniary  loss  of  over  two  and  one-half  millions  of  dollars  upon  corn  alone. 
These  results  seem  astounding,  but  to  borrow  the  thought  of  another,  "small  drops 
of  water  form  the  mighty  ocean,  and  little  grains  of  sand  compose  its  untold  nules 
of  shore."  With  such  results  as  these,  depending  updn-his  intelligence  and  indna 
try,  does  not  the  farmer  owe  a  corresponding  duty,  to  omit  the  use  of  no  available- 
means  to  extend  his  ability  to  the  utmost  to  fulfill  his  relations  as  a  man  and  a 
citizen  and  to  sustain  the  honor  of  his  ciafl?  ' 

Every  one  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  either  the  means,  or  leisure,  or  even  the 
inclination  to  become  a  student  of  all  these  new  truthsL  Alas!  seventy  thousand 
of  the  citizens  of  our  own  State,  cannot  even  read  and  write.  This  is  a  sad  tale, 
but  is  not  uncommon  in  countries  so  nearly  redeemed  firom  the  forest  and  Indian. 
The  great  law  of  self  preiprvation  and  a  too  narrow  view  of  his  own  true  interest 
and  of  his  duty  to  others,  must  and  does  plead  the  pioneer's  excuse.  Bread  first 
and  learning  afterward,  if  ever,  is  the  necessity  that  governs  him.  But  even  this 
excuse  does  not  exist  for  the  justification  of  the  present  generation  oref  any  that 
may  succeed  them.  In  every  farmer's  cabin  and  dwelling  throughoat  our  State,  a 
book  case  ought,  by  this  time,  to  have  become  as  indispensable  as  a  breakfast  table ; 
and  if  you  cannot  otherwise  do  it,  forswear  tobacco^  and  yon  can  fill  its  shelves, 
by  the  money  saved  in  this  way  alone,  with  agricoltnral,  scientifio,  hiatorical  and 
other  useful  publications,  worth  more  to  the  possessor  than  all  the  luxury,  fonr 
times  told,  of  the  tobacco  juice  and  tobacco  inmea  of  a  life  timei 

And  at  how  trifling  an  expense  can  the  more  important  mrks,  that  are  from 
time  to  time  heralded  forth  by  the  mighty  press,  be  added  i»  your  little  library. 
You  would  scarcely  feel  the  cost  amid  the  pleasures  of  perusal 

And  does  any  one  fancy  that  this  little  array  of  books  will  iatrodnoe  dissension, 
trouble  and  unhappiness  into  the  little  circle  where  they  are  admitted  and  perused? 
Will  they  make  the  possessor  a  worse  citizen,  a  worse  neighbor,  a  worse  father  and 
husband  ?  Will  they  blight  his  crops,  weaken  his  intellect  or  rain  his  character  ? 
No;  not  one  of  all  these  consequences  will  follow,  but  the  contrary.  And  then 
there  is  the  calm  happiness  that  ever  arises  firom  the  aeqnisittoii  of  intellectnal 
riches,  and  from  the  consciousness  of  a  power  nnfelt  before,  to  sneet  and  grapple 
with  onrfisllow  men,  npon  eqoal  terms,  in  the  battle- of  Ufa    Bat  an  inflnenee 
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mbre  raluable,  eren^  than  all  this,  will  emanate  from  these  tressanes  of  knowledge, 
in  the  formation  of  the  habits  and  tastes  of  those  whose  welfare  is  dearer  than 
your  own — ^yonr  children. 

I  have  said  nothiog  concerning  the  raising  and  improvement  of  stock,  which  has 
already  become  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  business  of  agricnltnre, 
not  because  there  is  no  room  for  useful  suggestions ;  but,  rather  because  of  my 
own  incompetency  to  do  the  subject  justice.  I  cannot,  however,  forbear  calling 
your  attention  to  the  admitted  fact,  that  an  animal  of  the  purest  and  best  stock  is 
just  as  easily  and  cheaply  reared  as  one  of  the  most  inferior,  and  that  the  improved 
breeds  of  cattle  and  horses  will  work  better,  look  better  and  sell  better.  So  well 
do  our  intelligent  farmers  begin  to  understand  these  facts,  that  they  will  scarcely 
accept,  as  a  gift,  any  other  animal,  if  these  latter  can  be  bought  It  has  indeed 
become  necessary  for  the  agriculturist,  who  takes  a  genuine  pride  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  products  he  takes  from  the  soil,  and  who  would  preserve  his 
reputation  as  a  good  farmer,  to  extend  this  spifit  into  the  care  and  attention  he 
gives  to  the  improvement  of  his  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  and  of  every  other 
animal  that  contributes  to  his  wealth  or  enjoyment 

But  I  pass  from  this  topic  to  others  of  a  prudential  and  economical  character, 
which  exert  a  most  powerful  influence  upon  the  profits,  the  pleasures  and  improve- 
ments of  practical  husbandry. 

The  disposition  manifested  by  many  of  the  farmers  of  this  country,  to  enlarge 
their  farms,  and  year  after  year  to  add  to  them,  if  possible,  is  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
most  efficient  causes  of  careless  and  indifferent  tillage.  When  the  labor  requisite 
fbr  the  proper  culture  of  fifty  acres  is  divided  upon  one  hundred,  there  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  great,  if  not  a  proportionate  loss  of  labor;  for  it  is  undeniably  true  of 
all  kinds  of  business,  that  anything  imperfectly  done,  iuTolves  a  loss  of  much,  and 
sometimes  of  all  the  labor  bestowed  upon  it  In  the  cultivation  of  the  earths,  it 
has  been  demonstrated  by  repeated  experiment,  that  within  certain  limits,  which 
there  is  no  danger  of  transcending,  an  equal  amount  of  labor  expended  upon  two 
fields  of  one  and  two  acres  respectiyely,  other  things  being  equal,  will  produce  a 
larger  crop  of  better  quality  firom  the  field  of  one  acre  than  the  other. 

When,  therefore,  we  reflect  upon  the  fact,  that  these  productions  may  be  almost 
indefinitely  increased,  when  a  proper  degree  of  skill  and  industry  are  combined, 
and  that  it  is  almost  universally  true,  that  the  larger  the  crop  the  better  is  its 
quality,  how  unreasonable  seems  this  ambition  to  add  field  to  field  each  passing 
year,  and  how  mnch  more  rational  is  his  pride,  who  conoentrates  all  his  superflu- 
ous labor  upon  a  smaller  number  of  acres,  aiid  by  farming  them  better,  obtains  a 
better  and  more  sure  return.  There  are,  in  our  own  county,  farmers,  who  are  get- 
ting poor  upon  farms,  that  under  a  difierent  and  more  thorough  mode  of  culture 
would  soon  enable  them  to  lend  money  to  us  town's  folks.  Yet  all  this  may  be 
obviated  by  simply  following  thia  rule— /arm  not  a  rod  of  gtmmd  you  cannot 
farmwdL 

What  a  difference,  too,  this  would  make  in  the  appearance  of  the  country.  The 
business  of  the  farm  is  necessarily  an  out-of-door  employment,  and  his  farm  and 
ererytbing  upon  and  about  it,  animate  or  inanimate,  are  adyertisements  to  the 
passer  by  of  the  taste,  thrift  and  business  qualifications  of  the  owner.  The  farmer 
is  more  than  any  other  judged  by  his  works.    The  mechanic  w  profeastonal  mtn 
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discharges  what  he  has  in  his  hand  and  goes  ahont  something  else — his  repntation 
is  seldom  identified  with  any  single  transaction.  Not  so  with  tiie  farmer—jear 
after  jear  he  is  seen  bnsy  upon  the  same  place — aboot  the  same  employments,  aad 
too  often  in  the  same  old  track,  until  at  last,  whatever  of  standing  and  worth  he 
may  have  attained,  is  associated  with  his  farm. 

And  when,  in  rambling  over  the  country,  we  see  the  fences  quite  hidden  by  an 
unchecked  growth  of  grubs  and  briars,  or  it  may  be,  set  in  (as  it  is  caUed)  leaving 
the  briars  victorious — when  instead  of  substantial  swing  gates  or  the  old  fashioned, 
but  really  invaluable  bars,  we  find  the  fields  opening  into  each  other  and  upon  the 
highways,  by  means  of  gaps,  unsettling  the  fence  for  rods  upon  either  side — when 
instead  of  a  snug  bam  and  out  buildings,  we  sed  a  half  dozen  tumble-down  sheds, 
cribs,  hencoops  and  stables  huddled  together  at  all  points  of  the  compass— or, 
when  we  notice  manure  wasting  away  in  the  yard— stack  or  ash  heap— fruit  trees 
covered  with  sprouts — the  fields  with  fallen  timber  blown  down  years  before — corn 
unhusked  standing  on  the  hill  in  February,  with  a  wheat  crop  growing  between 
the  rows-^hogs  turned  into  the  corn  fields  to  fatten  themselves — the  plow  standing 
for  weeks  in  the  last  dead  furrow — and  the  rake  sticking  in  the  same  old  stump-— 
everything  left  just  i^ere  it  was  last  used^r,  if  collected  at  all,  the  harrows,  log- 
chains,  ox-yokes,  cart-wheels,  hoes,  pitchforks,  old  'sleds,  and  wagon  beds,  are 
observed  leaning  against  and  indiscriminately  strung  along  the  door  yard  fence, 
we  can  read  but  too  plainly  the  tale  of  one  who  is  striving  ''might  and  main"  to 
convince  all  who  are  incredulous,  that  a  man  can*t  make  a  living  by  farming.  Yet 
this  man  has,  perhaps,  a  quarter  section  of  good  land,  and  half  of  it  is  under  cultiva- 
tion (of  some  sort)  It  is  barehf  possible  that  such  sights  may  be  seen  in  Wabash 
county ;  if  so,  may  they  soon  be  numbered 

" 4moDg  the  thiDga  that  were, 

A  school  boj^s  tale,  tne  wonder  of  an  iMmr.* 

Another  error  into  which  farmers  are  liable  to  &11,  in  eonntries  where  the  eiirth 
is  generous  and  markets  active,  is  sufficiently  important  to  be  noticed  on  this  ocoa- 
flion.  I  refer  to  the  extravagant  calculation  they  ate  apt  to  make  in  anticipation 
of  the  coming  harvest.,  and  the  habit  thus  induced,  of  trading  this  year  upon  the 
credit  of  his  next  year's  crops.  With  some  opportunities  to  know  and  to  speak 
advisedly,  I  unhesitatingly  pronounce  this  habit  an  incubus  upon  th«  Arming 
iiiteTeBts,  more  oppiessive  lind  disheartening  than  all  the  finoCoations  of  seasoils 
and  markets. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  a  man,  who  has  a  deed  or  patent  for  a  quar- 
ter or  even  a  half  quarter  of  land,  can  get  trusted  without  trouble.  But  that  fam^ 
and  the  labor  required  to  till  it,  is  the  farmer's  capital,  and  though  others  mAy  look 
to  that  as  a  surety  when  they  are  crediting  out  their  goods,  he  ought  never  in 
thought  or  deed,  to  trade  as  if  he  had  any  such  reserve  to  fall  back  upon.  The 
nett  profits  of  husbandry,  afier  deducting  all  expenses  of  harvesting,  and  delivery 
in  market  constitutes  the  interest  upon  his  capital,  and  this  is  the  source  from 
whence  should  be  derived  the  means  to  liquidate  all  his  expenditures.  But  both 
seasons  and  markets  are  beyond  nis  control,  and  may  either  increase  or  diminish 
these  profits.  To  trade,  therefore,  in  advance,  relying  upon  this  as  a  revenue,  not 
contingent,  but  definite  and  certain,  is  hazardous  in  the  extreme.  If,  however, 
you  do  ran  the  risk,  and  short  cropa,  and  low  prices,  or  ill  heaHh  leave  von  In  dc(bt 
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at  the  end  of  the  year,  beyond  joar  present  ability  to-  fuiy,  that  moment  yov  lay 
down  your  independence  and  pat  on  the  yoke  of  your  creditor.  Not  that  yon  are 
boand  hand  and  foot,  bat  your  moral  freedom  is  circa mscribed.  You  feel  an  infla- 
eace  compelling  yoa  to  take  your  batter,  egga  and  other  marketing  to  the  man  wAo 
hat  been  accommodaUng  you;  antil  finally  yoa  even  lose  the  coarage  to  be  careful 
about  the  prioet  of  what  yoa  buy  and  sell.  So,  also,  with  your  wheat  aad  corn 
and  bacon,  and  if  a  rise  in  prices  is  probable,  your  merchant /riend  has  all  at  once 
an  urgent  call  for  money  to  meet  a  note  in  bank,  or  he  is  to  start  east  in  a  day  or 
two.  You  have  had  no  money  for  along  time,  but  your  wheat  is  just  thrashed,  so 
with  a  great  deal  of  reluctance  he  consents' to  take  that,  at  a  very  low  figure,  and 
yoa  scarcely  retain  enough  for  seed  and  bread.  In  short  the  mortgage  is  foreclosed, 
but  it  is  renewed  again  upon  the  next  crop,  for  somehow  it  happens,  you  can't 
qaite  pay  ap  the  "old  score'*  and  you  are  compelled  to  trade  another  year  upon 
"tick." 

A  farmer  thus  hampered,  is  doomed  to  get  behind  hand  in  his  work,  behind 
hand  in  his  improvements;  behind  hand  in  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  life — he 
will  suffer  in  the  pocket  and  spirits  all  the  time,  and  finally,  when  his  health  is 
impaired,  the  vigor  of  his  prime  exhausted,  and  his  last  a«re  sold,  capital  and 
credit  will  expire  together.  I  believe  with  the  eccentric  statesman  of  Virginia, 
that  the  philosopher's  stone  is,  "j^ay  as  you  go,  pay  <u  you  go." 

There  is  but  one  safe  rule — never  get  in  debt,  unless  it  is  unavoidable — ^limit 
it  then  as  much  as  possible,  and  extinguish  it  without  delay.  When  yoa 
have  entered  upon  the  arena  of  active  life,  never  promise  withoat  the  ability  to 
pay — incur  no  indebtedness  which  you  cannot  discharge  the  moment  it  becomes 
oj^ressive,  and,  my  word  for  it,  the  man  who  owns  but  eighty  acres  of  good  land, 
yet  acts  upon  these  maxims,  accepts  the  aid  of  science,  and  experience,  and  is 
'  upright,  temperate,  economical  and  industrious,  cannot  fail — he  must  and  will 
become  one  of  the  "  solid  men"  of  the  country;  and  long  before  the  shades  of 
that  endless  night,  ,'which  is  sure  to  come,  are  descending  around  him,  he  will  have 
aoquired  that  comfortaUe  independence,  and  approving  conscience,  which  ensures 
a  happiness  that  few  other  professions  oan  promise.  And,  at  last,  having  manfiiUy 
disobarged  every  duty,  with  his  integrity  unsullied,  the  consummation  of  a  well 
•peat  life  will  be  his.  What,  then,  will  it  matter  to  him  if  life  dees  go  out  in 
siloaoe,  and  with  no  great  din  of  ostentatious  public  grief?  Over  his  memory,  at 
least,  the  croel  reflection  ifill  never  be  made — 

<*  Wbftt  BilUona  tutbt,  that  CMar  majr  be  grMtt." 

I  am  reminded,  by  her  presence  here  to-day,  and  by  the  many  sabstantial  and 
beautiful  products  of  her  industry  and  skill  exhibited  at  our  &ir,  that  woman,  too, 
holds  an  important  relation  to  the  success  and  pleasures  attendant  upon  the  bosi- 
neae  of  Agricultare.  She  is  an  economist  as  well  as  a  producer — over  everything 
pertaining  to  the  manifold  duties  of  in-door  life,  she  is  the  presiding  genius. 
Whatever  of  taste,  oi  cleanliness,  and  of  comport  fills  oar  homes,  is  owing  to  her 
care  and  supervisioa  In  fact,  the  whole  field  of  domestic  economy,  and  the  thou- 
sand  nameless  graces  that  lighten  the  wearriness  of  toil,  are  peculiarly  her  own. 
And  when  we  reflect  that,  in  a  worldly  view,  in  addition  to  present  happiness,  the 
great  objeet  of  life  is  to  secare  a  quiet  retreat  for  the  protection  of  our  declining 
yeait  and  of  those  we  bve,  how  important  becomes  the  sphere  ot  woman  as  a  wife, 
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•  liOQfekeeper,  and  mother.  There  is,  or  rather,  onght  to  be,  nothing  that  we  eat, 
drink,  or  wear,  that  does  not  pass  through  her  hands ;  and  a  little  habitual  care- 
lessness, indifference,  want  of  skill  or  intelligence,  will  easily  double  this  chief 
branch  of  expenditure.  And  how  like  a  fetter  upon  the  ambitlbn  and  manlj  stm^ 
gles  of  the  young  fitrmer  just  starting  in  life,  is  even  the  unintentional  improTi- 
dence  of  his  helpmate.  On  the  other  hand,  let  once  the  evidence  of  her  thrift 
and  economy,  of  her  untiring  industry  and  watchfulness,  of  her  taete  and  intelli- 
genee  be  visible  from  cellar  to  garret— in  the  tidiness  of  her  own  person — in  the 
appearance  of  her  children,  and  in  her  little  yard  of  "flowers,  bright  flowera;'' 
while,  at  the  same  time,  over  and  around  all  she  throws  the  indescribable  charm  of 
unwavering  affection  and  cheerfulness — and  where  is  the  heart  that  wonU  not  feel 
strengthened  for  the  great  struggle  of  life?  where  the  sonl  that  voold  not  feel  a 
greater  self  relianoe?  Ah,  my  fair  country  women,  though  seiBsh  man  may  never 
permit  yon  to  vote  at  oar  elections — to  represent  him  in  Congress,  or  to  lay  aside 
as  weak  minded^  the  sweet  modesty  of  your  sex — still  is  your  miasion  co-equal 
*  with  hie,  and  the  happiness  of  both  identical  If  be  succeeds  in  business,  it  is  be- 
cause your  aid  and  sympathy  have  cheered  him  oo ;  and  what  is  more,  and  dearer 
Aan  all,  yon  alone  can  make  him  realise,  that 

"  Tit  Home  «  hen'er  the  h««it  to— 
Where'er  ite  lored  onos  dweU." 

And  now,  fellow  citizens,  my  task  is  done.  For  what  I  have  mia^fated,  if  any- 
thing, I  can  offer  no  excuse  but  want  of  information,  which,  in  the  midst  of  pr^ 
fessional  engagements,  I  have  been  unable  to  supply.  But  the  study  and  spirit  of 
investigation  which  I  have,  in  an  humble  way,  endeavored  to  recommend,  will  ena 
ble  you  to  correct  all  my  errors.  And  now,  in  conclusion,  permit  me  to  remind 
you  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  are  equal  inducements  offered  for  the  perfection 
of  agriculture,  both  as  a  science  and  an  art  Possessing  an  area  only  about  one- 
aixth  less  than  the  fifty  or  sixty  empires,  states,  and  republics  of  all  Europe — with 
a  national  policy  that  tends  to  the  preservation  of  universal  peace — a  commerce 
that  visits  every  poK  in  Christendom— a  diversified  soil  and  climate  suitable  to  the 
culture  of  almost  every  production  of  the  earth— the  United  States  furnishes  aa 
unlimited  field  for  the  development  of  the  great  scientific  and  practical  tmtht  of 
husbandry. 

And  where  shall  man  find  a  happiness  more  rational?  Other  pursuits  looae 
(heir  charm  as  we  near  the  confines  of  life ;  but  how  often,  in  his  declining  years, 
does  the  statesman,  the  merchant,  the  mechanic,  and  the  professional  man  turn 
away  from  the  corroding  cares  of  hi^  former  occupation  and  seek  the  delightful 
quiet,  the  peaceful  and  healthy  retirement  of  a  rural  home.  Toil  on,  then — gather 
knowledge  as  jou  toil — improve  your  taste— keep  clear  of  debt— indulge  no  habit 
that  JOU  would  not  wish  your  own  children  to  imitate — hold  every  promise  sacred 
— ^be  prudent — ^be  persevering,  and  the  battle  of  life  is  won— the  great  struggle  for 
a  dear  home  and  its  heart  pleasures,  and  for  that  easy  competence  which  unfettem 
ihe  chained  spirit  is  over— the  rich  harvest  fruits  of  honorable  labor  are  yours. 
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REPORT 

Of  the  OommiUee  on  the  cultivation  of  Com^  made  to  the  Agri- 
culturai  Hodety  of  Franklin  county^  June  2, 1855. 

The  oommittoe  to  wliom  was  referred  the  sabject  of  the  eoltivatioii  of  oorn,  wonld 
report  that  in  Tiew  of  the  fact  that  almost  everj  person  or  familj  residing  in  tlie 
cotintr/  or  ooantiy  towns,  are  farmers  so  far  as  raising  a  paie\  of  com  is  conoem- 
ed,  and  as  a  oonsequenoe,  almost  everj  one  has  his  own  way  of  cnltivating  the 
crop,  conforming  to  otrcnmstanoes  that  sorronnd  them  in  many  cases.  And  it  la 
sot  only  true  that  almost  every  family,  'idietber  farmer,  physician,  merchant,  or 
lawyer,  raise  their  patch  of  eon,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  aborigines  of  oar 
country  did  caltiTate  their  patch  of  oom  and  squashes,  and  it  was  an  occasion 
of  general  feasting  when  the  first  fvoits  of  their  corn  were  gathered. 

All  this  being  the'  case,  almost  every  one  understanding  not  only  the  use,  but ' 
also  the  cultivation  of  this  grain,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  your  committee  coold 
suggest  n  system  of  caltivation  adapted  to  all  wl»o  are  engaged  in  the  raising  of 
this  kind  of  grain,  but  your  cotemittee  think  that  a  few  suggestions  may  be  made 
tliat  will  meet  the  case  oi  almost  any  one  who  wishes  to  raise  corn.  And  here  let 
it  be  remembered,  that  a  greater  amount  of  nutriment,  both  for  man  and  beast, 
can  be  raised  from  the  acre  of  this,  than  of  any  other  kind  of  grain.  This  being 
the  case,  we  think  that  any  hints  of  a  more  improved  mode  of  cultivation,  or  that 
will  lead  to  a  more  improved  mode,  will  be  appropriate. 

True,  the  sul^ct  referred  to  your  committee  was  the  cultivation  of  corn,  but 
your  committee  think  they  will  not  travel  out  of  the  sphere  of  their  duty  to  speak 
of  the  preparation  of  the  ground,  and  also  of  the  planting,  as  well  as  of  the  culti- 
vation. Your  committee  are  aware  that  the  suggestions  in  relation  to  the  prepar- 
ation of  the  ground  and  the  planting  will  come  to  hand  too  late  this  season  to  be 
of  service  to  any  except  those  who  have  fortunately  delayed  or  been  hindered  from 
planting  at  the  usual  time,  and  thereby  avoided  that  pest  to  the  corn  —  the  cut 
worm. 

1.  Then,  of  the  preparing  of  the  ground,  and  here  we  would  say  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  subject,  that  deep  and  thorough  plowing  in  almost  every 
kind  of  soil  is  necessary  in  order  to  raise  a  good  crop  of  corn,  and  more  especially 
if  the  ground  be  clay  or  on  a  clay  bed ;  this,,  as  every  person  must  know,  who  has 
any  practical  knowledge  of  raising  corn,  will  enable  the  roots  to  penetrate  so  deep 
and  draw  so  much  moisture  that  it  can  resist  macb  more  successfully  the  drouth, 
than  it  otherwise  could ;  and  your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  system  of 
cultivation  so  deep  and  thorough  mis^ht  be  adopted  that  unless  a  drought  was  of  a 
most  extraordinary  character,  it  wonld  not  effect  the  crop  at  all. 

2.  Of  the  seed  and  planting.  Let  the  seed  be  selected  from  the  largest  and 
the  soundest  ears — of  the  kinds  we  will  let  the  farmer  make  his  own  choice  —  we 
have  but  two  among  us,  the  red  and  the  white.  There  are  several  varieties  of  each 
kind.  The  seeed  now  being  ready,  the  question  arises,  can  anything  be  applied  to 
the  seed  to  prevent  the  mole,  the  squirrel,  and  other  things  that  infest  the  com 
fields  from  taking  it  np? 
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To  this  we  answer  we  beli«Ye  there  can.  And  here  i^e  will  state  a  faet  we  g<it 
from  one  of  oar  neighbors  a  few  days,  ago,  and  we  will  state  it  in  his  own  words  as 
near  as  we  can :  ^'  I  ha?e,"  said  he,  **  a  reoeipe  in  an  almanac,  saying  that  to  one 
boshel  of  corn  add  one  pint  of  tar.  Ponr  the  tar  on  the  com  in  a  Tessel  large 
enough  to  hold  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  then  add  water  as  warm  as  the 
corn  will  bear  without  injuring  the  germ ;  then  mix  the  water,  corn  and  tar  thor' 
OQghly ;  then  before  dropping  it  roll  it  in  lime,  ashes  or  com  meal,  to  prevent 
sticking  to  the  fingers." 

He  informed  ns  that  when  the  corn  was  thrown  to  the  chickens  in  the  yard  they 
refused  to  eat  it  He  said,  also,  that  one  field  that  was  planted  with  this  seed 
remained  entirely  uninjured,  while  a*  field  on  the  same  farm,  and  nearly  joining  it 
was  one-half  destroyed  by  moles  and  other  vermin,  and  we  now  have  but  little  donbt 
but  if  we  had  prepared  the  seed  in  the  manner  above  alluded  to,  we  should  have 
saved  the  replanting  of  near  three  pecks  of  corn  on  twenty  acres.  As  to  the  cul 
worm  we  believe  there  is  no  remedy  for  it  except  **  sunshine  and  shower,"  unless 
you  break  your  ground  late  in  the  &11,  or  resort  to  that  objectionable  expedient  of 
listing  your  ground.  Of  the  planting,  your  committee  need  hardly  speak,  as 
almost  every  one  checkers  their  ground,  though  we  believe  the  largest  product  per 
acre  has  been  where  the  corn  was  drilled.  A  portion  of  manure  put  into  each  hill 
will  well  compensate  the  farmer  for  his  trouble. 

And  now  for  the  euUivation.  And  here  we  would  remark  that  almost  every 
farmer  has  his  own  system  of  cultivation,  and  hence  in  our  remarks  we  may  cross 
the  system  of  some  who  are  yerj  successful  com  raisers;  but  we  give  ours  and  let 
it  go  for  what  it  is  worth. 

First,  then,  the  running  of  a  single  farrow  in  the  com,  immediately  after  it  is 
planted,  is  an  advantage  in  several  particulars.  It  will  annoy  and  disturb  the 
moles,  and  affords  worms  Ipc,  for  the  birds  that  are  sometimes  very  troublesome, 
and  to  some  extent  deceives  them  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  corn,  if  they  are 
disposed  to  take  it  up.  Leaving  to  our  choice  we  would  prefer  ranning  the  furrow 
the  way  it  was  crossed  first  This  being  done,  the  roller  may  then  be  introduced, 
if  your  ground  is  cloddy,  either  before  or  after  your  corn  is  np.  From  fifteen  to 
twenty  days  having  elapsed  after  planting,  the  one  or  the  two-horse  harrow  or  the 
cultivator  may  be  used.  The  ground  being  now  thoroughly  pulverised,  the  "  buU 
tongue,"  as  it  is  called,  may  be  introduced,  and  now  is  the  time  to  commence  the 
making  of  the  corn  crop.  If  it  is  seasonable,  let  the  cultivation,  whether  with  the 
"  ball  tongue,"  the  shovel  or  other  kind  of  plow,  or  the  cultivator,  be  deep  and 
thorough,  and  especially  do  not  let  dry  weather  deter  you  from  your  labor  unless 
too  long  a  time  has  intervened  between  times  of  plowing.  And  now  your  com- 
mittee  would  add  that  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  one  furrow  ran;  then  the  roller, 
if  cloddy;  then  the  harrow  or  cultivator  once  or  twice;  then  twice  plowed  twice 
in  a  row,  and  once  plowed  three  times  in  a  row,  with  a  small  portion  of  hoe* 
tng  will  produce  in  ordinary  seasons  a  fair  crop  of  oora  on  almost  any  of  our 
landa 

From  thiiee  to  four  stalks  we  think  suffieient  in  the  hill,  and  let  the  thinning  be 
done  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible.  1.  Because  it  pulls  up  easier.  2.  Because  it 
injures  those  yon  intend  to  let  sund  lessi    The  time  of  planting  will  be  governed 
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4o  some  extent,  by  eircnmstances ;  we  tbiak,  bowever,  tbat  otber  tbings  beiDg  eqaal, 
the  cbaDces  of  a  good  crop  are  in  faror  of  early  pLintmg. 

In  conclusion,  joar  committee  woald  saj,  that  if  tbese  remarks,  baslily  tbrown 
together,  shall  in  any  way  subserve  the  purposes  for  which  they  Were  appointed  or 
the  interests  of  the  society,  or  even  ^ause  fiye  ears  of  corn  to  grow  where  only  four 
bad  grown,  they  will  feel  themselves  abundantly  compensated.  All  of  which  is 
respectfully  submitted. 

A.  B.  LINE,  ) 

J.  H  FARQUHAR,    [  OmmitUe. 

T.  PUKCELU  j 

After  the  reading  of  the  report,  several  persons  present  gave  their  views  in  sob- 
stance  as  follows . 

Bufus  Hinkley  said  tbat  his  experience  corroborated  with  the  opinion  of  the 
eoismittee  ^as  to  the  use  of  the  roller.  It  pulverized  the  ground  and  made  it  plow 
better.  By  all  means  he  would  plow  deep,  and  if  possible,  once  a  week.  He  would 
Aot  plow  after  it  began  to  shoot  He  would  not  hill  it  up,  but  would  prefer  to  lay 
it  by  with  a  cultivator. 

C.  B.  Moor  was  raised  a  blacksmith  but  now  knows  bow  to  raise  good  com.  He 
is  in  favor  of  plowing  deep  before  planting,  but  never  afterwards,  at  niost  tiot  after 
it  had  grown  much.  He  prefers  to  ''lay  by  with  a  cultivator  or  harrow."  It  brings 
better  corn  and  leaves  the  gronnd  in  better  order  for  gathering  and  for  future 
plowing. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Brady  was  interested  in  raising  corn,  regarding  it  as  the  most  import* 
ant  crop  we  raise.  He  believes  in  deep  plowing  before  planting.  He  has  tried  to 
guard  against  the  worms.  Heretofore  fall  And  winter  plowing  of  sod  bad  guarded 
against  them.  A  few  years  ago  he  plowed  a  part  of  the  field  in  the  winter,  and 
left  some  for  spring.  The  winter  plowed  had  no  worms,  the  spring  plowed  was 
destroyed.  But  this  season  his  preventive  had  failed,  and  some  neighbors  had 
failed  in  the  same  way. 

As  to  planting,  he  prefers  to  '*  cross  oflf"  and  plant,  and  not  to  drill.  He  first 
goes  over  the  field,  after  the  com  is  up,  with  a  twohorse  harrow,  then  with  a  plow, 
then  with  a  cultivator)  then  with  a  plow,  and  ^'lay  by"  with  a  coltivator.  He 
objects  to  plowing  deep,  afWr  the  com  grows  up,  as  it  breaks  the  roota 

8.  Shirk. — ^I  have  beoDinithe  habit  of  plowing  de^p  daring  the  cultivation,  and 
laying  by  with  a  cultivators  I  jdow  deep,  cross  off  about  three  and  a  half  and  leave 
three  stocks  in  a  hilL 

Dr.  Haymond  thinks  deep  plowing  before  planting  is  advantageous,  to  give  the 
roots  a  chance  to  ran  down.  They  wonid  run  several  feet  deep  if  the  soil  were 
loose.  He  thinks  that  deep  plowing  after  the  roots  have  spread  much,  is  very 
objectionable,  but  he  speaks  more  from  observation  than  experience 

Enoch  McCarty  thinks  •  that  the  depth  of  plowing  depends  on  the  soil.  Qood 
soil  requires  deep  plowing.  He  prefers  planting  with  a  drill,  or  to  plant  but  one 
way.  He  likes  the  bull  "  tongue"  or  "  gopher  "  plow,  better  than  any  he  has  nsed. 
.If  die  ground  is  wet,  the  ridge  should  be  thrown  up  and  the  com  planted  on  the 
ridge.  He  thinks  the  speckled  com  will  produce  the  most,  but  not  the  heaviest  or 
richest  eora.  He  has-plowed  eoru  after  harvest  and  thinks  it  pays  well,  particu« 
larly  if  the  com  has  been  well  plowed  earlier.     He  has  plowed  when  it  waa  in  siUc 
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If  the  ground  was  cloddj,  he  would  prefer  to  roll  it  before  planting,  or  before  the 
corn  was  up,  hot  not  otherwise. 

A.  B.  Line  said  he  thou£^ht  it  best  not  to  plow  late,  even  if  it  were  weedj,  espe- 
cially if  much  time  had  elapsed  since  plowing.  He  thought  this  season  the  worst 
for  worms  he  had  ever  known.  Ou  bis  farm,  a  field  that  had  had  rye  last  year, 
suffered  badly  from  worms,  and  one  planted  in  wheat  stubble  almost  escaped, 
though  no  material  difference  ii«  the  time  or  manner  of  planting.  He  could  not 
account  for  this.     He  belieyes  rye  nearly  equal  to  clover  as  a  fertilizer. 

Mr.  Brady  insists  that  though  the  winter  plowing  has  failed  to  kill  the  cut  worms 
in  a  few  instances,  yet  he  believes  it  is  the  best  preventive  and  would  recommend  it 

Dr.  Goodwin  had  tried  drilling,  but  the  trouble  of  plowing  but  one  way  over  over- 
balanced the  rapidity  of  planting.  He  believes  in  using  the  roller.  He  uses  the 
roller  as  soon  after  the  corn  is  planted  as  possible,  and  rolls  it  across  the  last  far- 
rows 80  that  it  will  fall  into  the  furrows  and  on  the  hills  of  planted  corn.  Has 
suffered  from  the  worm  greatly  this  season.    Finds  them  worse  in  low  back  ground. 

Bnoch  McCarty  would  break  up  sod  ground  in  November,  as  a  preventive  of 
worms.  He  is  so  confident  of  this  that  he  will  warrant  it  as  a  preventive.  If  he 
could  not  plow  sod  in  November,  he  wonld  not  plow  sod  until  about  the  first  of 
June. 

0.  M.  Bartlow  related  that  a  friend  of  his  put  in  twenty  acres  of  sod  who  has 
not  suff'ered  from  the  worm.     He  plows  in  the  spring,  in  the  dark  of  the  mo<m  I 

C.  B.  Moore's  experience  in  reference  to  November  plowing  was  the  same  as 
Mr.  McCarty's.    Plow  in  November,  or  early  in  June,  if  you  would  kill  the  cut  worm. 

Dr.  Haymond  hftd  had  his  garden  spaded  in  November,  but  he  had  put  on 
manure  enough  to  preserve  the  worm,  hence  his  experiment  had  failed.  He  thinks 
a  winter  of  frequent  freezing  and  thawing  unfavorable  to  the  cut  worm. 

James  Everett  says  he  is  in  the  habit  of  plowing  later  than  most  of  his  neigh- 
bor^ — at  least  twice  afler  harvest,  and  he  is  satisfied  that  it  is  profitable.  On  his 
farm  the  worm  is  most  destructive  in  the  black  low  lands.  He  thinks,  November 
breaking  up  good  to  prevent  the  worms.  He  aims  to  go  through  his  corn  six  or 
seven  times.  He  uses  the  roller  before  and  after  planting.  '  After  planting,  he 
Qses  the  ruUer  so  as  to  cross  the  last  furrow  and  let  it  drop  into  the  furrow  and  on 
the  phinted  corn.  He  does  not  like  to  lay  by  the  corn  with  a  cultivator,  but  with 
a  heavy  bhovel  plow.  He  is  not  afraid  of  breaking  the  fibrous  roots  that  run  acrost 
the  rows. 
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ESSAY  ON  AGRICULTURE. 

BT  ALBEBT  HONETWSLL,  OF  PATETTB  OOUMTT. 


Fftrming  it  a  noble  and  independent  avocation.  The  hungry  millions  are  fed 
by  the  hand  of  the  farmer.  It  is  also  an  honest  basiness.  The  farmer  has  no 
need  of  shaving  and  skinning  for  a  competence.  God  bestows  an  abundance  upon 
him,  as  a  just  reward  for  his  manlj  toil  and  honest  industry. 

Farming  seems  (o  be  the  natural  employment  of  man.  It  gives  the  best  physi- 
cal development  and  the  best  practical  judgment  Some  of  the  greateii  statesmen 
and  generals  were  practical  farmers. 

The  natural  position  of  the  farmer  is  a  high  position.  They  need  look  up  to  no 
class  for  instruction  and  wisdom,  unless  they  have  neglected  to  improve  tl^ose 
opportunities  for  improvement  which  nature  has  favored  them  with. 

I  would  entreat  farmers  to  inculcate  their  sons  with  the  nobleness  of  theur  pro- 
fession, and  discourage  them  from  a  desire  to  enter  into  the  petty  business  of  our 
cities  and  towns,  where  they  have  to  give  up  a  part  of  their  independence  and 
become  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  the  public. 

The  science  of  farming  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  every  farmer  should  endeavor 
to  contribute  to  its  advancement  Every  thing  done  on  a  farm  should  be  done  in 
proper  season,  and  done  intelligently  and  skillfully ;  and  when  thus  performed, 
&rming  is  a  delightful  and  profitable  business. 

We  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  poor  farming  impoverishes  us,  and  that 
good  farming  makes  us  rich.  Hence  no  man  can  afford  to  be  a  poor  farmer,  be- 
cause the  expenses  of  poor  farming  are  nearly  equal  to  that  of  good  farming, 
whilst  the  clear  profits  of  good  farming  are  a  hundred  fold  greater  than  the  profits 
of  poor  farming. 

No  nation  can  afford  to  have  her  farming  business  poorly  done.  For  good  til- 
lage is  the  foundation  of  general  prosperity.  Therefore,  every  person  is  deeply 
interested  in  the  agriculture  ot  the  country. 

No  farmer  can  afford  to  till  poor  land;  for  the  clear  profits  of  one  acre  of  rich 
land  will  perhaps  exceed  the  clear  profits  of  twenty  acres  of  poor  land.  No  far- 
mer can  afford  to  keep  poor  stock,  poor  fences,  sow  and  plant  poor  seed.  It  is  a 
losing  game  when  thus  followed,  and  the  sooner  he  quits  it  the  better.*  But  he  can 
afford  to  save  his  manure  and  properly  apply  it,  and  keep  his  farm  well  fenced. 
He  can  afford  to  sow  clover  and  let  it  grow  so  as  to  shade  the  groundwell,  in  order 
that  the  soil  may  mature  for  the  sustenance  of  crops. 

He  can  afford  to  give  two  prices  for  good  seed  to  plant  and  sow,  and  also  for 
good  stock  to  breed  from ;  and  can  afford  to  take  good  care  of  it  and  keep  it  in  a 
thriving  con4ition,  and  he  can  afford  to  plow  deep  and  till  thoionghly  also. 

The  buildings  on  a  farm  should  be  conveniently  arranged ;  the  fields  should  be 
handsomely  laid  off,  and  every  field  should  be  well  supplied  with  good  gates,  and 
the  fence  corners  and  all  the  spare  ground  should  be  set  in  grass,  and  the  &ra 
should  be  kept  clear  of  noxious  weeds. 
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Ko  pains  should  be  spared  to  grow  fruits  of  the  very  best  kinds,  as  valuable  fruit 
can  be  raised  about  as  cheap  as  the  worthless  can.  Qood  sweet  applea  are,  without 
doubt,  the  cheapest  thing  the  farmer  can  raise  to  fatten  his  stock  on. 

A  farmer  should  have  completelj  developed  animals,  of  the  very  best  breeds,  to 
raise  stock  from ;  thej  should  be  well  muscled  and  heavy  bodied.  Saoh  possess 
great  organic  strength  and  are  easily  fattened. 

Every  farmer  should  have  a  supply  of  good  farming  tools;  and  it  is  bad  policy 
to  try  to  do  without  them. 

Before  the  frost  is  put  of  the  ground  in  the  spring,  the  stock  should  be  taken  off 
the  stalk  fields  and  inclosed  in  their  proper  places,  and  allowed  to  tramp  the 
ground  up  whilst  it  is  soft;  and  they  should  not  be  turned  on  the  pasture  until  it 
has  attained  the  height  of  six  o^  eight  inches.  By  thus  doing  it  will  produce 
double  the  pasture  it  would  if  pastured  close  and  the  ground  trampled  whilst  it 
was  soft. 

As  time  is  valuable  to  the  farmer,  and  especially  so  in  the  spring,  ke  should  en- 
deavor to  make  an  early  start  and  get  his  oats  in  as  soon  as  the  season  will  permit, 
and  have  them  out  of  the  way  of  other  business. 

Corn  grounds  should  be  plowed  deep  and  the  poor  places  manured.  It  should 
be  completely  furrowed,  three  and  a  half  or  four  feet  apart,  each  way,  and  then 
planted  the  way  the  first  furrows  were  run.  By  thus  doing  it  can  be  worked  much 
better  and  more  easily  than  by  the  common  method.  Com  should  be  worked 
sufficiently  without  regard  to  the  number  of  times  it  has  been  worked. 

Clay  ground  is  the  best  for  potatoes.  It  should  be  plowed  deep  and  planted  with 
one  good  rized  potato  to  the  hill,  and  worked  without  hilling  up  muck;  and  if 
seed  is  scarce,  they  may  be  transplanted,  when  six  or  eight  inches  in  height,  as 
well  as  sweet  potatoes  can,  and  by  planting  one  sprout  in  the  hill,  which  is  suffi- 
cient, a  bushel  will  be  enough  for  an  acre. 

Harvesting  should  be  done  up  carefully  and  in  good  season.  Wheat,  witii  us, 
is  a  very  uncertain  crop.  It  is  made  so  principally  by  bad  farming.  Good  grass 
lands  plowed  -in  June,  replowed  in  September,  and  sowed  with  wheat  that  is  not 
subject  to  the  rust*  would  generally  insure  a  good  crop. 

In  the  fall,  when  the  ground  is  hard,  the  manure  should  be  all  hauled  out,  the 
fencing  repaired,  and  wood  got  up  for  the  season. 

Hogs  should  be  put  to  fatten  before  the  weather  becomes  cold  and  boisterous. 
They  should  have  free  access  to  water,  and  be  kept  in  a  quiet  and  comfortable 
condition. 

Apples  for  late  keeping  should  be  carefully  picked  from  tl^e  tree,  and  handled 
as  carefully  as  eggs,  and  then  kept  cool  and  dry. 

Throughout  the  winter,  stock  should  be  sheltered  from  the  inclemencies  of  the 
season,  and  well  supplied  with  food. 

It  is  good  policy  to  steam  or  grind  grain  for  stock.  The  kernel  is  made  up  of 
cells,  which,  if  not  crushed  or  bursted,  will  retain  most  of  its  strength. 
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ANNUAL  BEPORT 


INDIANA  STATE  FAIR,  FOR  1856, 


TOTHR 


STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURK 


BY  L.  BOLLMAN,  ESQ. 


The  Reporter  for  the  State  Board  sobniite  the  following  report : 

Having  received  the  appointment  of  Reporter,  withoat  aay  epeoific  dutiee 
aeeigaed,  I  hare  endeavored  to  present  each  matters  growing  oat  of  the  Fair  of 
1665,  as  I  considered  most  osefuL*  I  have  not  followed  the  coarse  taken  in  my 
report  of  the  first  State  Fair— a  detailed  statement  of  the  exhibitors'  names  and 
the  things  exhibited — ^for  this  has  been  done  by  the  newspapers  of  Indianapolis ; 
but  I  have  gronped  together  the  leading  animals  and  articles  of  each  class, 
■mkiag  snoh  observations  on  each  as  may  .serve  to  farther  improveoient  in 
folare.     The  following  matters  ara  nolaeed : 

I.  (General  remarks  relative  to  the  saccess  of  the  Fair. 

1  Of  the  Fair  Grounds. 

3.  Of  Horses. 

4.  OfCatUe. 

5.  Of  Hogs  —  best  breeds — crossing,  Ac— Bacon,  methods  of  caring  and 

keeping. 

6.  Of  Sheep— different  breeds. 

7.  Of  Asses  and  Mules. 
S.    Of  grain  crops. 

9.    Of  fruits — kinds  of  trees — situation  of  orchard— peach  boret 

10.  Of  batter  and  cheese — methods  of  making. 

11.  Of  vegeUblesL 
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12.  Of  agricultnral  implements — best  selection  for  certain  localities. 

13.  Of  carriages  and  wagona 

14.  Of  stoves. 

15.  Of  home-made  manafacturea 

16.  Of  manufactures  by  machinery. 

17.  Of  mechanical  productions. 

18.  Of  paintings  and  drawinga 

19.  Of  flowera 

20.  Recommendations  for  better  arrangement  of  articles,  and  making  known 

their  character,  names  of  owners,  breeds,  ages  of  stock,  he 

1.  Everf  one  baa  rejoiced  to  know  that  the  Fairs  are  permanently  located  at 
Indianapolia  Its  central  position,  its  easy  access  by  railroads,  and  its  great  capa- 
city to  entertain  a  large  concourse  of  strangers,  makes  this  city  desirable  for  alL 
The  fixtures  of  the  grounds  are  of  the  most  substantial  character,  which  could  not 
be  so  long  as  the  Fairs  were  held  at  different  placea  The  arrangements,  being 
permanent,  will  save  a  future  heavy  expense;  and  seats,  a  greater  subdivision  of 
departments,  and  a  decoration  of  the  grounds,  can  gradually  be  made. 

A  leading  feature  of  the  Fair  was  its  complete  success.  Everything  &vored 
this  resulL  The  weather  could  not  have  been  finer;  the  entire  arrangements  were 
so  ably  carried  out  by  the  President,  Superintendent,  clerks,  and  police,  that  no 
a<|pident  or  unpleasant  disturbance  occurred. 

2.  Although  the  fixtures  of  the  grounds  were  not  complete,  jet  they  were 
stopped  at  the  right  point,  that  experience  might  more  certainly  indicate  how  they 
could  best  be  completed.  The  floral  tents  constitated  an  agreeable  variety  to  the 
frame  departments,  and  their  circular  form  and  raised  center  gave  opportunity  for 
a  fine  display  of  the  artioles  exhibited. 

It  is  understood  that  the  President  has  suggested  the  removal  of  the  sheep  pea 
to  another  part,  and  placing  there  another  tent  for  the  exhibition  of  young  mens' 
work — an  excellent  idea,  and  one  characteristic  of  the  taste  and  judgment  of  that 
officer.  But  the  want  of  snfficient  and  comfortable  seats  was  comfrfained  of  by  all, 
and  these  ought  to  be  made.  Where  the  reporter's  shed  now  stands,  a  semi-eirda 
\  of  seats  might  be  made,  willi  a  speaker's  stand  a  little  advanced  in  the  center,  aa 
in  the  Hall  of  Representatives,  so  that  his  entire  andienoe  might  be  comfortably 
seated.  Here  might  be  delivered  one  or  more  addresses,  on  each  day  of  the  Fair, 
whilst  the  weary  were  resting. 

The  horse  ring  will  always  constitute  a  leading  attraction  for  visitora  The  level 
character  of  the  groutid  prevents  nearly  all  from  seeing,  and  around  a  portion  of 
it  raised  seats  might  also  be  erected.  Should  these  not  be  enough,  others  might 
be  made  against  the  ctfnal  and  fence  at  the  southwest  comer;  for  here  the  fence 
leasts  a  shade  that  was  sought  for  by  many. 

The  hog  and  sheep  pens  ought  to  be  covered,  for  a  rain  will  make  them  un- 
pleasant, and  we  cannot  always  expect  such  weather  as  we  have  had.  Clusters  of 
evergreen  trees  might  be  set  out  in  different  pkces,  which  would  add  variety  to 
the  general  view,  and  at  the  same  time  promote  a  taste  for  such  ornaments  of 
grounda 
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3.  The  exbibition  of  horses  was  vary  large,  and  amoDg  them  were  many 
soperior  animals.  After  classing  them  into  farm,  draft,  carriage,  and  riding 
horses,  I  endeavored  to  trace  the  stock  of  each  of  these  divisions ;  bat  I  soon  found 
that  this  was  a  hopeless  undertaking ;  for  nearly  every  horse  had  a  stQck  after  his 
own  name,  indicating  a  mixture  of  breeds  not  calculated  to  perfect  the  horse — an 
error  that  has  been  avoided  id  the  breeding  of  nearly  all  other  stock  except  the 
common  stock  o^our  country. 

The  farm  horses  exhibited  had  too  much  coarseness  and  awkwardness  in  their 
movements.  No  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  farm  horse  and  6ne  for 
general  purposes.  For  the  uses  of  the  farm,  especially  mares  for  breeding  pur- 
poses, demand  action  and  beauty  of  form.  The  progeny  of  these  coarse  brutes 
fill  our  State;  and  at  every  cross  roads  one  of  these  two  dollar  and  fifty  cent 
animals  may  be  found.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  discarded  from  our 
fairs. 

There  were  two  varieties  of  the  draft  horse  exhibited — ^the  Canadian  and  the 
English.  The  first  was  a  small  horse  as  to  height,  but  strongly  muscled,  with  ac- 
tion well  suited  for  the  plow  and  the  wagon.  The  other  was  a  heavy  black  horse, 
said  to  have  been  imported  from  England,  with  powerful  muscles,  but  fitted  for  the 
dray  alone.  Hence  they  never  will  be  bred  to  any  great  extent  And  even  for 
^e  purposes  of  the  dray,  less  bulk  and  more  speed  are  preferred,  except  in  such  a 
city  as  Pittsburgh,  where  iron  is  drayed  over  streets  paved  with  the  large  round 
pebble  stone.    In  such  cases  bulk  is  desirable  to  resist  the  jar  of  the  dray. 

The  carriage  horses  were  more  numerous.  Of  these  the  Highlander  stock  was 
best  represented,  by  a  gray  from  Ohio  and  a  black  from  Hendricks  county — of  fine 
size  and  lofty  bearing,  with  good  action,  they  would  be.  unsurpassed  in  harness. 
Close  upon  these  was  Halcorn,  of  Putnam  county,  of  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
stock,  but  still  differing  much  from  the  racer. 

The  most  numerous  class  was  the  riding  horses,  showing  in  their  size  and  form 
their  descent  from  the  Kentucky  racers,  but  bred  with  every  mixture  of  the  various 
subdivisions  of  that  descent  from  the  English  racers. 

Of  these  breeds,  I  regarded  it  as  important  to  choose  one  best  adapted  for  profit 
to  the  farmer,  not  simply  for  the  purposes  of  the  farm,  but  for  sale  also.  To  aid  - 
me  in  such  selection,  I  examined  the  reports  of  the  committees  on  horses,  sup- 
posing that  in  making  their  awards  they  would  have  noticed  in  detail  the  points  of 
the  successful  competitors,  and  the  general  fitness  of  the  horses  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  exhibited,  accompanied  with  remarks  on  the  breeds  and  breed- 
ing of  hones,  such  as  the  exhibition  and  their  own  experience  were  calculated  to 
•uggest 

For  instance,  in  awarding  the  first  premium  to  Proud  American,  of  Wayne 
eonnty,  over  Chancellor,  the  black  Highlander,  of  Hendricks,  why  did  not  the  com- 
mittee state  the  respective  merits  of  both  horses?  Such  a  statement  would  have 
informed  the  readers  of  the  reported  transactions  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of 
the  points  constituting  a  good  horse,  and  of  the  respective  merits  of  different 
breeds.  Instead  of  such  a  report  we  have  nothing  more  than  the  naked  award. 
A  similar  coarse  has  been  taken  by  all  the  committees  on  stock,  except  that  on 
bogs.    Even  the  committee  on  sweepstakes  on  bulls,  which  could  not  come  to  any 
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decision,  failed  to  state  the  merits  and  imperfections,  in  detail,  of  the  competing, 
animals. 

The  State  Board  shoald  require  sach  detailed  reports — ^that  the  same  conrse  be 
pursued  as  is  taken  by  the  judiciary  of  the  State,  and  then  there  will  soon  go  abroad 
that  information  which  it  is  the  object  of  our  annual  volume  to  disseminate. 

In  the  absence  of  such  reports  from  the  committees,  I  have  collected  such  in- 
formation  as  will  be  useful,  on  all  subjects  noticed  in  this  report 

Of  the  breeds  of  Horees  best  adapted  to  ow  5to<e.— These,  in  my  judgment, 
are  for  the  harness  and  the  saddle.  We  have  no  markets  for  heavy  drafl  horses, 
the  mule  being  used  in  the  south  for  working.  The  harness  horse,  especially 
matches,  are  most  in  demand,  and  command  the  highest  prices.  Such  horses 
must  have  size,  action,  endurance,  a  lofty  carriage,  and  good  dispositions.  The 
two  dollar  and  filly  cent  stallions  have  none  of  these  qualities  but  the  first  They 
are  ill  tempered,  with  no  beauty  of  carriage  or  movements,  and  are  bad  travelers 
and  workers. 

Of  the  breeds  exhibited  at  the  Fair,  the  Highlanders  were  best  adapted  for  the 
harness.  But  the  Morgan  has  the  most  general  reputation,  and,  therefore,  I  add  a 
description  of  that  celebrated  stock. 

The  Farmers'  and  Planters'  Encycloptedia  says :  "  Perhaps  the  very  finest  breed 
of  hprses  in  the  United  States,  when  general  usefulness  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion, is  what  is  commonly  known  in  the  northern  and  eastern  States,  as  the  Morgan 
horse.  This  breed  is  distinguished  by  its  activity,  united  with  strength  and  hardi- 
ness. Its  size  is  moderate,  and  though  not  oflen  possessing  the  fleetness  which 
recommends  it  to  the  sportsman,  it  has  enough  speed  to  entitle  it  to  the  appellation 
of  a  fast  traveler.  Their  usual  height  is  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  hands,  color  bay, 
make  round  and  rather  heavy,  with  lean  heads,  broad  and  deep  chests,  the  fore 
limbs  set  wide  apart,  legs  clean  and  sinewy,  short,  strong  backs,  with  that  projec- 
tion of  the  ribs  from  the  back  bone,  which  is  a  sure  indication  of  great  develop- 
ment of  lungs,  and  consequently  of  great  wind  and  bottom.  For  saddle,  draft, 
and  other  purposes,  the  Morgan  horses  bred  in  Vermont,  and  in  all  the  eastern 
States,  including  the  northern  and  western  part  of  New  York,  are  so  much  prized 
as  to  command  much  higher  prices  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Atlantic  States 
than  horses  from  other  parts  of  the  Union." 

This  breed  is  said  to  have  originated  in  Vermont,  about  1804,  from  the  French 
Canadian  horse  and  the  New  England  mare.  The  objection  to  it  arises  from  its 
sice,  and  the  Ladds,  of  Ohio,  who  breed  the  Moigan,  are  about  to  cross  it  with  the 
Messenger  stock,  a  cross  having  the  highest  repute.  The  New  York  Spirit  of  the 
times  says : 

*^  Ten  years  ago,  to  drive  a  horse  seventy  miles  between  sun  and  sun,  would  have 
been  deemed  a  great  performance;  but  since  strains  of  the  blood  of  old  Messen- 
ger have  been  introduced  into  our  road  stock,  at  the  north,  hundreds  of  horses  can 
be  found  that  can  travel  from  eighty  to  ninety  miles  without  distress.  In  oor 
•  paper  of  this  day  is  a  report  of  the  performance  of  a  horse  in  Boston,  that,  without 
being  trained,  was  driven  103  miles  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  over  a  hilly  road, 
before  a  carriage,  which,  with  the  rider,  weighed  470  pounds." 

Performances  like  these  have  given  to  the  Messenger  and  Moigan  stocks  their 
reputation,  and  their  introduction  into  our  State  should  not  be  delayed. 
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The  saddle  hone  ftmon(f  n8  is  derived  from  the  Virginia  and  Kentacky  itocka. 
The  (Iem.ind  for  these  will  be  lei^sened  rather  than  increased;  fijr  the  geiv&ral  use 
of  the  buggy  and  other  light  vehicles,  is  superse<ling  the  saddle  but  the  paeer 
will  always  be  vaJuable  when  that  gait  is  a  natural  one*— the  furecd  pace  being  the 
mi^t  worthless  ot  gaita  Yet  no  systematic  mode  is  pttr9ued4obuUd  np  a  pacing 
«tock,  as  the  exhibition  of  the  ring  at  the  Fair  clearly  showed  But  few  uf  the  paoers 
hnd  that  easy  movement  or  reach  which  the  natural  pacer  ought  to  posseaa  It  is 
«  common  practice  to  cross  a  trotting  mare  with  a  pacing  stallion,  thus  mixing 
to^'ether  forms  essentially  different  Sometimes  the  pace  predominating,  other 
(iuies  the  trot|  and  in  other  instances,  such  a  mixed >ait  that  it  is  no  gait  at  all; 
and  mo<4t  generally,  in  all  these  cases,  the  animal  is  inferior  for  ihe  saddle.  Hence 
the  universal  disappointment  which  farmers  experience  when  they  go  about  raising 
«  pacin?  colt.  To  do  so  successfully,  both  piarents  should  be  natural  pacers,  de* 
scendt'd  from  a  pacing  stock.  ^'  Like  prixluces  like"  only  whoc  ihe  parenta  are 
silikn,  or  one  superior  to  the  oth'er  in  the  tame  qualities.  t 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Wiscon^.u  State  Agricultural  Society  for  fSd'A^  there 
is  an  essay  on  the  form,  breeding,  and  general  mun&trement  of  the  horse,  by  G.  h, 
Martin,  of  Beloit,  vihich,  in  a  short  space,  com7in8cs  so  much  useful  iiiformation, 
ihat  I  recommend  its  republication  in  the  next  volume  of  our  own  reports. 

4.  Any  State  m  ght  well  boast  of  the  Durham  stock  exhibited  at  the  fair.  Tbsre 
were  fourteen  bulls  in  the  first  class — all  fine  anjm<ils,  and  among  these,  ive  might 
be  re^rarded  as  of  superior  ^erit  Jiafco,  owned  by  Mr.  Meredith  of  Wayne  oottDty ; 
Gold  Dust,  belonging  to  Mr.  Johnston  of  Putnam ;  Fancy  Bojfj  from  thd  same 
county,  and  owned  by  Mr.  Stevenson;  Belmoni,  from  Fayette,  owned  by  Caldwell, 
Loder  &  McCallom,  and  LordJilbert  Turley,  the  property  of  Mr.  JLingenfelier  of 
Hetidncka. 

It  i.K  to  be  regretted  that  the  committees  which  examined  these  animals  did  nol 
state  in  detail  their  good  and  defective  points.  For  many  of  our  best  farmers  gave 
Ihem  a  careful  scrutiny,  and  of  the  muny  I  heard  express  their  opiuioas,  not  «a6 
coincided  with  the  first  committee  as  to  the  firi»t  premium.  Bui  as  ihe  committee 
was  selected  with  especial  reference  to  their  Muperior  judgment,  their  decision  most 
be  regarded  as  correct,  and  by  giving  a  detailed  statement  of  the  grounds  of  theif 
decision,  others  could  have  seea  wherein  they  erred.  The  judgment  of  eommiitees 
ought  to  be  regarded  like  the  jud;;ment4  in  courts  of  law —  matters  to  be  scroiin- 
i^,  talked  about,  and  written  about,  for  in  this  way  alone  ihe  mi|pses  learn  what 
is  right  and  what  is  not.  Correct  knowledge  in  reference  to  the  points  oC  Durbnm 
stock  is  especially  necessary  at  this  time,  when  so  much  of  it  is  brought  into  ihe 
8ta^e  without  one^ighth  of  blood,  and  yet,  with  pedigrees  asserted  ^  be  genoine, 
ibowing  full  bloods  and  thorough  ^ds. 

In  the  absence  of  such  reports,  I  give  a  few  of  the  leading  points  of  a  food  and 
pore  Darham* 

1.  The  purity  of  ihe  breed.  This  purity,  says  ia  writer,  may  be  nseertnined 
from  the  color  of  the  skin.  The  bald  skin  on  the  nose  and  around  the  eyee  is 
always  defiaiU  and  wiihaui  epoU.  In  the  Durham  it  in  nsnally  a  yellow  erenm 
coV,  and  if  the  b'ood  is  not  pure  it  is  usually  clouded  with  darker  eoiora. 

2.  The  form  of  ihe  body,  VWwing  the  animulacrois  ihe  points  of  the  sbonldnsi 
dm  width  sbouki  be  nearly  as  great  as  aciXMS  the  bntUwk,  his  back  slMnUd  be 
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steight,  and  the  liner  of  ike  bellj  or  abdomen,  should  run  jmrallel  with  the  line  of 
the  back,  which  brings  the  flanks  low  down ;  his  width  across  the  hips  should  be 
eqnal  to  his  depth  from  the  hip  to  the  flank,  and  from  the  hip  to  the  outer  edge  of 
the  buttock,  thus  making  the  hind  quarters  a  square.  This  width  across  the  hips 
f»  the  best  animals  on  exhibition,  was  about  two  feet  and  ftro  inches,  Belmont 
wae  two  inches  less  than  the  others  I  hare  noticed  by  name.  This  squareness  of 
form  should  continue  to  the  points  of  the  shoulders,  and  the  fullet  the  animal  is 
between  the  back  bone  and  the  center  or  turn  of  the  ribs,  the  more  nearly  he 
squares. 

8u(^  an  animal,  viewed  from  behind,  along  the  back,  has  a  broad  flat  back,  and 
in  this  reapect)  Belmowt  was  said  to  be  superior  to  the  mhers.  The  entire  carcass, 
(faereibre,  presents  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  haying,  as  some  writers  say,  the 
length  di>uble  the  breadth.  I  think  the  length  should  be  more  than  that  Th^ 
kewier  the  animal  is  above  the  center  of  the  ribs  the  better  bis  points,  because  on 
the  upper  parts  are  the  most  valuable  meat    - 

3.  The  skin.  The  fidioburgh  Quart^riy  Journal  of  Agriculture  thus  speaks 
of  it: 

^The  skm  affords  what  is  technically  and  emphatically  called  the  /oueh — a 
criterion  second  to  none  in  judging  of  the  feeding  properties  of  an  ox  The  touch 
may  be  good  or  badi  fine  or  harsh,  or  as  it  is  often  termed,  hard  or  mellow.  A 
thick,  6rm  skin,  which  is  generally  covered  with  a  thickset,  hard,  short  hair,  always 
touches  hard,  and  indicates  a  bad  feeder.  A  thin,  meager,  papery  skin,  covered 
with  thin,  silky  hair,  being  the  ppposite  of  the  one  just  described,  does  not,  how- 
ever, afford  a  good  tonch.  Such  skin  is  indicative  of  weakness  of  constitution 
though  of  good  feeding  properties.  A  perfect  touch  will  be  found  with  a  thick, 
loose  skin,  floating  as  it  were,  on  a  layer  of  sofk  fat,  yielding  to  the  least  pressure, 
and  springing  back  to  the  finger  like  a  piece  of  soft,  thick,  chamois  leather,  [or  a 
piooe  of  the  best  silk  velvet,]  and  covered  with  thick,  glossy,  soft  hair.  It  is  not 
imfike  a  bed  of  fine  soft  moss,  and  hence,  such  a  skin  is  not  unfrequently  styled 
**  nossy.''  A  knowledge  of  touch  can  only  be  acquired  by  long  practice,  but  after 
having  acquired  it  it  is  of  itsrif  a  sufficient  means  of  judging  of  the  feeding  quali- 
ties of  an  ox,  because  when  present,  the  properties  of  symmetrical  form,  fine  bone,  ' 
sweet  disjposition  and  purity  of  blood,  are  the  general  accompaniments." 

4  9f^  heaAj  neek^  tail,  and  legs.  The  head  should  be  small  and  set  lightly  on 
the  neck,  with  a  broad  scull  and  a  bright,  lively,  and  placid  eye.  The  mek  should 
lois  itself  in  tiie  shoulder,  and  to  do  so  must  fill  out  well  to  the  point  of  the 
shoulder.  In  the  bolt  it  may  present  considerable  thickness  on  the  VLpptr  pari 
Tk»ia&  should  be  rather  large  where  it  comes  out  from  the  back,  for  as  in  the 
horse,  it  indicates  strength,  and  should-  tsper  d|wn  to  the  tuft  of  hair.  The  legs 
should  hb  short,  for  ss  Mr.  Youatt  justly  obBerves,  "  there  is  almost  an  iosq>erable 
connection  between  length  o^leg  and  lightness  of  carcass,  and  shoHaess  of  leg 
and  propensity  to  fatten."  This  is  seen  in  the  long  legs  and  light  bodies  of  our 
Bslteii  stodk. 

fisering  Isid  dofltm  these  brief  direotions  to  the  ftumer  in  die  choice  of  a  good 
Durham,  the  sitlr|eot  ittshdter  cannot  be  overlooked,  fw  «s  it  4e  the  common 
practioe  lo  give  none  to  Our  eommoa  stock,  a  like  praotiee  towards  the  Durham 
mix  funit  speedily  ili  its  4oterioration.    In  Englaad,  this  stock  has  always  thrived 
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beat  in  slteltered  and  fraitful  Yalleysi  where  the  winter  is  mild  contrasted  with  onm, 
jet  even  th^e  sbeUer  is  especiallj  cared  for.  The  early  and  full  development  of 
this  breed  nncompromisingly  demands  that  at  no  time  of  its  existence  should  its 
growth  be  arrested,  bat  that  the  winters  keep  should  be  such  as  will  send  it  to  the 
•early  pasture  in  the  best  condition. 

The  f at  pattle  exhibited,  showed  the  superior  value  of  the  grades  over  the  cobv 
Bon  stock.  Their  weight  at  four  years  old,  ranged  from  2,155  pounds  to  2,410 
pounda  Some  of  these  were  but  half  bloods,  and  oat  of  scrub  mothers,  wall  at 
that  These  animals  had  not  been  stalled  during  winter,  but  were  furnished  with 
sheds  to  go  under  whenever  they  dhose.  The  heaviest  of  these  had  been  fed  dup- 
ing the  last  two  winters  sixteen  ears  of  corn  twice  each  day,  and* half  that  amount 
during  the  past  summer,  with  "  reas6nable  pasture."  Their  growth  during  the 
ihird  year  was  300  pounds  each,  and  during  the  fourth  year  200  pounds  each. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  year,  the  owner  had  been  offered  $225  for  two,  and  he 
expected  to  get  $300  for  the  two,  at  the  fieiir.  The  owner  states  that  they  did  not 
eat  as  much  com  as  common  stock  that  he  had,  but  the  grades  were  sheltered,  the 
others  not 

These  facts  are  stated  that  farmers  may  not  only  determine  the  relattve  value  of 
the  grades  and  common  steers,  but  also  the  profitableness  of  keeping  cattle  nntil 
ibey  are  four  years  old.  •  For  it  is  very  certain  that  the  slaughter  of  so  many  at 
two  and  three  years  of  age,  is  calculated  to  keep  them  scarce. 

Levi  Drulyiof  Wayne  county  exhibited  two  Aa// bloods,  four  years  old,  weighing 
about  2,200  pounds  each.    In  summer  they  were  on  pasture,  withont  other  feed, 
and  fed  about  half  of  last  winter  with  half  a  bu$hel  of  crushed  eorn  and  cob 
meal  twice  a  day  to  both.     They  had  no  shelter.      Their  entire  cost  he  estimates  ^ 
as  follows : 

120  bushik  of  com  at  40  cents, $48  90 

18  months  of  pasture  each,  at  $2  .      96  00 

Whole  cost,    .        .        • $144  00 

2,200  lbs.  each,  would  be  4,400  lbs.,  at  3|  cents,  the  highest  market  prioe 

here  for  common  stock, $154  09 

Profit  only, $10  00 

Estimating  oors  at  30  cents  a  bushel,  the  general  price  in  good  seasons,  would 
increase  the  profit  to  $22,  which  is  still  entirely  too  ^l^all  To  make  it  pay,  beef 
should  not  be  less  than  Ave  cents  gross  or  tea  cents  net  Yet  Solon  Robinson  of 
the  new  York  Dribune^  desires -that  no  more  than  that  should  be  given  in  New 
York. 

These  facts  indicate  that  tkere  is  much  truth  ia  what  so  many  farmers  say,  that 
'there  is  no  profit  in  keeping  cattle  beyond  the  age  of  two  an^  a  half  y^ara  Where 
cattle  can  be  herded  on  the  prairies  and  during  winter  fSsd  on  corn  grown  at  a  cost 
of  eight  and  ten  cents  per  bnshel,  the  case  would  be  different 
'  Corroborative  of  the  experience  of  >[r.  Drulj,  is  the  sUtement  giren  by  llr. 
*  Kobinaon,  a  sto(^  raiser  of  FayeUe  county  in  this  State.  He  sold  a  fine  lot  of 
grades  in  Neiw  York,  remarking  that  ke  did  aot  realiae  25  cents  a  bushel  for  hia 
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corn  for?  to  tbcm,  bnt  would  have  done  better  hftd  he  fed  it  to  any  other  kind  of  stock 
What  then  nht^W  we  do?  Cease  to  improve  oup  Block,  or  to  keep  caiile  at  allf 
Nut  so,  hnr  we  must  m<ike  WArih  Hheltera  to  supp'y  the  place  of  corn.  Mr  Sieven- 
8ori,  of  Putnam,  remarked  to  me,  that  during  last  winter  he  bad  no  com  to  give 
hie  sto<k,  Lut  hay  and  straw  only,  with  warm  bedding  and  good  shelter^ 
that  a  rrLitive  of  his  hnd  plenty  of  coi^,  but  no  shelter;  that  hi*  own  stock 
looked  well  in  the  Spring,  and  his  relative's  miserably  poor.  H  s  experience 
is  mine:'  we  mast  lesson  the  food  consume<^  by  keeping  onr  stock  warm  and 
dry:  wp  must  have  well  sheded  barns  in  the  place  of  fence-rail  c^rn  cribs;  and 
well  in  aim  red  meado*^«,  with  small  corn  fields,  instead  of  large  fields  exhaasted  by 
severe  cropplnir,  and  ourselves  too,  exhausted  by  tjie  severe  toil  of  cultivating 
them.     Trv  more  fhelter  and  less  corn,  friertd  Druh. 

Tbo  (vvhibiiion  of  cattle  was  defective  in  two  matters:  in  the  show  of  Devon? 
and  of  milk  rows.  The  Devon s  onght  not  to  be  subjected  to  competition  wirh  the 
D'th*l.:inis.  The  relative  profit  of  these  breeds  has  not  yet  been  fully  tested,  and 
thcref  )rc,  the  former  ought  to  have  separate  premiums  awarded  to  them. 

I  have  examined  every  report  from  the  societies  of 'other  States,  to  find  whether 
'any  of  th«m  has  determined  this  question,  but  they  have  not  Those  who  own 
Devon  stock  prefer  them,  especially  in  tjie  more  northern  districts;  whilst  the 
owners  of  he  Dnrhams  are  tenacious  for  their  superiority.  Where  oxen  are  much 
■sed  nnrl  the  milking  property  regarded,  the  Devons  ard  preferred,  but  where  beef 
16  wan»»'(l,  the  Durhams.  For,  in  the  absence  of  accurate  experiments  to  deter- 
mine thn  relative  value  of  ardmals,  size  is  sought  afrer. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  milk  cows  are  not  brought  to  Onr  fairs,  but  thcreasoo 
tis  obvion;)  —  wc  have  no  milking  stock  in  the  State,  and  as  there  are  consequently 
no  bri  etlers  in  thut  line,  there  are  no  exhibitors.  It  cannot  profit  the  owner  of  a 
good  n>ilk  cow  of  the  common  stock  to  show  her,  because  her  calves  "^nj  make 
iDdifferent  milkers.  Indeed,  there  is  almost  a  certainty  that  they  will  be  so;  such 
at  lenst,  is  my  own  experience,  and  of  many  others  with  whom  I  have  conversed. 
Out  still  their  exhibition  ought  to  be  encoiiraged,  that  the  points  of  the  best  may 
be  compared,  and  by  such  comparison  the  signs  of  a  milker  determined.  Mr. 
QueiHin,  a  French  dairyman,  has  laid  down  the  ^'escutcheon'*  theory,  which  I  have 
to  a  C01  8  Merable  extent  tested,  and  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  certain  methods 
yet  puitited  out 

Tlie  ancending  baiv  from  the  udder  to  the  fail,  is  his  eMcuiehe^n ;  and  without 
stopping  to  notice  his  cIhsh^s  and  orders,  or  the  marks  of  descending  hair  on  the 
^8cutch<  on,  1  may  remark  that  the  broader  this  line  of  ascending  hair,  the  more  it 
reaeh«  s  oat  on  the  tb  gh,  the  Viore  mtik  the  cow  will  give.  Its  ricAitets  he  deter- 
nini'd  by  the  hair  on  the  udder ;  if  it  is  short,  thick,  and  of  a  soft,  silky  character, 
the"  mi  Ik  will  be  rich,  but  if  on  the  contrary,  the  milk  will  be  thin. 

If  the  hk'n  be  yellow  and  handles  well,  if  the  teata  are  wide  apart, •which  shows 
each  one  of  the  four  diTisions  of  the  udder  are  well  developed,  if  the  disposition  ia 
placid,  and  the  bUiod  system  well  d^relopedy  indicated  by  a  large  milk  vein,  as  it  is 
called :  and  if  the  body  is  deep  Irum  the  hipa  to  the  flanks,  which  denotes  room 
within  for  a  well  filled  paoneh,  there  is  certainty  of  a  good  milker.  But  how  the 
uilktiig  pro|terty  can  be  made  transmissable,  is  a  cptestion  of  difficulty.  Of  our 
aomc'wbui  im^^roved  stock,  the  Patton  are  the  best  milkers.      Having  a  croas  of 
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these,  with  •  good  skin,  a  miM  disposition,  an^  rich  milk,  bat  deficient  laqQantitj. 
I  purpose  crossini^  with  a  l>urha»  to  increase  the  qaantitj,  and  then  wiih  a  Devo* 
to  make  ii  hereditary.     An  Alderney  would  be  better. 

Hqqm  — ^Tbe  most  complete  part  of  the  exhibition  was  this  one.  Not  only  a^t  t* 
nnmbers  and  the  excellence  of  the  animals  shown,  but  as  to  breeds  and  crosses 
it  was  far  superior  to  all  other  of  our  State  Fairs,  and  perhaps  not  equulled  bjr 
Exhibitions  in  other  States  aLia 

Of  the  breeds,  there  were  the  Saffulk,  Leicester,  Poland,  and  with  crosses,  the 
Byefieid,  Grasier,  Kussia,  Bedfurd,  and  Chester  White.  ^* 

The  committee  on  hogs  have  given  a  report  pro(>er  to  be  published  among  the 
tnnsactions;  for  it  points  out  a  course  by  which  farmers  shoald  be  governed  ia 
the  impn)vement  of  this  stock.  I'hey  recommend  the  Poland  as  the  base  of  the 
«rofiS(?s,  because  this  breed,  in  its  form,  sixe,  disposition  to  fatten,  and  bone,  arft 
best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  Indiana  farmer.  They  believe  that  by  first  cross- 
ing with  the  Leiceeter,  and  then  with  the  Suffolk,  its  tendency  io  fiitten  may 
be  increased,  without  impairing  materially  its  sixe,  shape,  and  bone. 

This  breed  is  of  dark  color,  and  has  a  broad,  pendent  ear;  a  white  color  and  a* 
small  ereet  ear,  are  generally  preferred*  The  orosaes  above  named,  it  is  believed* 
wouM  do  away  with  these  objections. 

.  For  my  own  part  I  prefer  them  as  they  ara  I  first  saw  the  Poland  stock  at  the 
Bartliolomew  County  Fair,  two  }ears  ago,  and  finrn  my  examination  of  i hem  then, 
WHS  satl8fi«'d  of  their  superior  qualities.  Whilst  looking  at  them,  several  fHrmera 
objected  to  them  because  they  were  a  corn  crib  stock  —  their  ears  preveuteil  them 
from   filling  mast  and  •ether  f«iod  for  themselvea 

At  the  State  Fair  I  purchased  two  pairs,  th^ir  ears  very  broad  and  hanzinc;  dowm 
oenrly  to  the  point  of  their  short  noee;  but  more  industrious,  active,  feed  hunting 
]»igs  1  have  never  "had.  In  one  particular,  however,  I  see  a  marked  difference 
between  them  and  what  is  cslled  good  common  stocL  Let  a  rain  siificn  tha* 
ground,  and  the  long  snouts  of  the  latter  are  up  to  their  eyes  in  it,  rooting  out  the 
elover  and  upturning  the  blue-grass  sod.  The  i'olaods  graxe  more  sensibly,  letting 
Che  roots  reaiain  for  future  yieU. 

Another  difference  is  this  :  they  do  not  put  op  their  bristles  and  dash  off  witb 
a  b  Mjh  1  booh  1  when  the  owner  conies  near,  but  run  to  meet  him  as  gentle  as  pet 
alieepw  A  third  diffeivnce  coniiit4s  in  their  being  alweys  fat  and  ri«tjd,  whilsi 
the  improved  common  slock  are  fiat-sided,  and  never  fat  until  their  growth  i» 
attained. 

The  Poland  is  a  large  hog ;  a  prolific  breeder,  and  crosses  well  with  most  of  onr 
best  breeds.  The  following  crofses  received  preminms  at  the  fair:  Pohind  and 
Ru«(ia;  Poland,  Riiflsia,  and  Chester  White;  Poland,  Berkshire  and  OrHzier; 
Pohind  and  Orasier;  b^  whether  the  stock  has  been  improved  by  these  crossen,  ia 
a  question  admitting  reaRonable  doub'a. 

'J'he  pure  Poland,  Suffolk,  Leiee«ter  and  crosses  of  the  Suffolk  and  Leicester  also 
received  premiums. 

The  hog  is  an  animal  susceptible  of  rapid  improvement,  or  as  speetlily  may  be 
run  out,  by  proper  or  impr  tper  breed  ng.  Many  farmers  are  coiitinually  cro-tsin:;; 
And  those  who  allow  their  stock  to  run  at  large,  the  tows  tiikiug  such  buar^  as  the/ 
may  chance  with,  generally  soon  find  their  stuck  run  out 
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Mr.  ToiMtt  in  hts  work  en  tbe  |>tg,  says :  '*  Selection,  witb  jodicioas  und  can* 
tioiis  adfiiizturef  is  the  true  secret  of  forming  and  improving  a  breed."  Says  an 
old  and  well  established  axiom,  and  so  it  is-***  Repeated  and  indiscriminate  crofses 
are  as  rnjorions  as  an  obstinate  adberence  to  one  particular  breed,  and  as  much  to 
be  avoided.  And  of  this  most  persons  seem  to  be  fully  aware;  for  a  systematic- 
alteration  is  extending  itself  tbronghont  all  our  English  breeds  of  swine." 

The  Berkshire,  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Leicestershire,  have  all  been  formed  by  sucl> 
erossing.  The  committee  on  swine  have  recommended  a  cross  of  this  kiad,  Poland 
and  Leicester,  and  their  product  with  the  Sufi\)lk.  They  regard  sadden  changea 
aainjurions— that  extremes  in' size  ought  to  be  avoided.  * 

Mr.  Paddock,  of  Union,  whose  Poland  sow  carried  off  the  sweepstake  premium^ 
(the  second  premium  in  the  class),  and  the  first  premium  at  the  Fayette  County 
Fair,  which  was  open  to  all  competition,  and  who  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
bog  breeders  in  our  State,  has  given  me  this  riddle  to  expound: 

1.  His  premium  sow  is  Poland,  slightly  crossed  with  Beikshire  and  Qrazter. 
Sows  of  this  blood  he  crossed  with  a  full  blooded  Suffolk  boar,  which  gave  fair-pigs, 
bat  light  'as  to  size  and  ham. 

2.  Sows  of  these  pigs  be  crossed  back  to  a  boar  of  the  Poland,  Berkshire,  and 
JQrazier  stock,  which  gave  pigs  worth  nothing,  being  small,  weak,  and  short 

3.  Sows  of  Poland,  Berkshire,  and  Grazier,  he  crossed  with  a  boar  of  the  pigs 
produced  by  the  first  cross  with  the  full  blooded  Suffolk,  and  the  result  was  pigs 
superior  to  the  first,  and  better  in  size  and  ham. 

The  results  here  obtained  are  to  be  attributed  to  crossing  extremes.  The  Poland 
is  a  lar>re  hog,  squaring  well,  but  the  Suffolk  is  small  witb  fine  bone,  great  ten> 
dency  to  fatten ;  but,  like  the  wild  hog  find  other  English  breeds,  with  faeavjr 
sboulders  and  Kght  haras.  Where  crosses  do  not  coalesce,  then  th4  defective  points 
will  predominate;  hence  the  small  size  and  light  hams  of  the  first  cross.  In  the 
second  instance  these  defective  qualities  predominated  entirely,  owing,  probably,  to 
a  defective  vitality,  or  exhausted  procreative  powers,  or  ill  health  of  the  boar.  The  f; 
third  cross  was  better  than  the  others,  because  the  qualities  were  not  so  eoniicting 
as  in  the  fir^t  cross,  and  tbe  boar  was  in  a  better  condition  than  the  boar  in  the 
second  instance.  '    , 

But  there  are  other  considerations  that  are  almost  wholly  overlooked  by  the  far- 
mers. Tbe  selections  ibr  breeders  are  left  to  cbaace.  SsmU  young  sows  are> 
allowed  to  stock  the  farm  with  starved  pigs,  got  by  some  neighbor's  boar,  either  a 
young  pig  or  a  fence  breaking  old  one,  exhausted  by  his  excessive  indalgencies. 

I  raised  three  pigs  by  hand  this  winter,  and  wae  astonished  to  find  that  when 
but  a  week  old,  each  one  drank  a  quart  of  milk  in  the  twenty-four  hours..  This 
would  require  from  a  sow  having  eight  pigs  two  gallons  of  milk  a  day;  a  fact  that  - 
shows  how  well  our  suckling  sows  sbonld  be  fed.  Man^of  them  have  not  the 
milking  qualities  well  developed,  and  in  some  it  is  only  developed  in  some -teats; 
and  as  each  pig  has  its  own  teat,  many  are  half  starved. 

No  ftirmer  should  forget  that  if  an  animal  is  deprived  or  stinted  of  milk,  at  the 
age  that  it  should  have  it,  that  no  subsequent  keep  can  make  it  a  good  animal. 
Hence,  a  sow  kept  for  breeding  should  have  every  adder  well  developed^  and  the 
beat  of  food  to  keep  them  well  supplied  with  milk. 
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A  boar  should  be^at  least  one  jFear  old,  and  a  sow  aine  moiiths,  before  being  pal 
together.  Both  should  be  carefully  selected,  with  reference  to  their  points  and 
bealthj  condition.  Attention  to  these  matters  would  soon  pat  an  end  to  that  ani- 
Tarsal  complaint — the  ranning  out  of  our  breeds. 

Connected  with  the  hog  crop  is  their  product — ^bacoji.*  It  is  true  that  the  hoga 
•re  generally  sold  to  packers;  but  there  are  strong  reasons  why  the  farmer  shoald 
give  more  attention  to  bacon,  if  not  to  mess  and  other  forms  of  barrel  pork. 

Last  sammer  a  relative,  when  on  a  viait  to  my  bonse,  oompfatined  that  akboagb 
«anvassea  hams  were  pnrchased  by  his  family,  yet  they  conld  not  be  eaten,  becaaat 
they  were  so  much  salted.  At  Pittsburgh,  and  other  places  in  its  neighboHuMMl, 
the  same  objection  existed ;  and  k  obtains,  though  not  to  so  great  a  degree,  SLgaintI 
the  sugar  cared  bans  of -Cincinnati.  Here,  when  leaving  oar  8tate  Fair,  in  an 
early  morning  train,  and  hurrying  from  the  breakfast  table,  my  attentive  bostats 
put  up  some  boiled  ham,  with  other  things,  for  a  luncheon.  Whiht  waiting  at  thai 
most  anoomfortatle  plaee,  tl^  Qreencastle  depot,  on  the  New  Albany  road,  with  a 
sharpened  appetite,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  partook  of  this  boiled 
ham.  Two  pieces  were  as  much  as  I  could  eat,  hungry  as  I  was.  I  threw  the 
rest  away;  for  a  salted  chip  or  shaving  would  have  tasted  as  well. 

Compare  sach  ham  with  the  three  year  old  bacon  ham  of  Bourbon  county,  Ken- 
tacky,  upon  the  table  of  our  present  Governor,  at  the  feast  he  gave  as  a  year  ago. 
Among  all  things  so  well  selected  and  so  admirably  prepared,  '*  then  and  there 
being/'  that  boiled  ham  was  the  best,  even  better  than  the  venison  haunch  and 
cranberries,  which  our  Kankakee  friends  sent  here  last  winter  in  so  great  abun- 
dance. 

The  mode  of  curing  bacon  at  our  pork  booses  must  be  changed,  or  else  indivi- 
dual farmers  must  supply  the  markets  with  a  better  article. 

Cured  meats  ought  therefore  to  form  an  interesting  part  of  our  county  and  State 
exhibitions;  and  whert>  so  much  is  prepared, i^oth  for  home  and  foreign  consump- 
tion, as  in  this  State,  heavy  premiums  ought  to  be  given  for  the  best  specimens, 
accoinpauied  with  detailed  statements  of  the  condition  of  the  animal  and  the 
method  of  curing.  .    -     *  * 

For  the  purpose  of  inducing  our  farmers  to  give  greater  attention  to  this  matter, 
I  have  collected  such  recipes  tor  curing  meats,  smoking,  and  preserving  them  from 
ekippers,  as  1  thought  best  * 

RECIPES  FOR  CDRIXO  MEAT. 

1.  From  the  Germantown  Telecrraph. — "Those  who  will  carefully  adopt  onr 
method  of  curing  pork  and  beef,  will  be  enabled  to  enjoy  as  fine  hams,  tongaes, 
dried  beef,  and  rounds,  as  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  can  command— always 
providing  that  the  meat  cured  is  of  the  best  quality.     It  is  this: 

''  To  one  gallon  of  water,  take  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  salt;  half  a  pound  of 
sugar;  half  an  ounce  of  saltpeter;  half  an  ounce  of  polash.  In  this  ratio'the 
pic'kle  to  be  increased  to  any  quantity  desired.  Let  these  be  boiled  together,  un- 
til all  the  dirt  from  the  "sugar,  (which  will  not  be  a  little),  rises  to  the  top  and  is 
skimmed  off.  Then  throw  it  into  a  tub  to  cool,  and,  when  cold,  poor  it  over  yoar 
be^f  or  pork,  to  remain  the  usual  time,  say  four  or  five  weeka  The  meat  must  be 
oreU  covered  with  pickie,  and  shoald  not  be  put  down  for  at  least  two  da}i  after 
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killing,  daring  which  time  it  should  be  slightly  sprinkled  with  powdered  salt- 
peter." 

2.  From  the  Patent  Office  Report  for  1952.  —  Mr.  James  Campbell,  of  Somer- 
set countv,  New  Jerser,  sa vs : 

*'The  best  method  I  have  found  for  curing  hams,  is,  after  the  hams  have  bees 
cut  Itft  them  He  on  a  ahelf  where  they  can  have  \  lenty  of  cool  air,  so  timt  the 
animal  heat  is  efttlrelj  out  of  thfm  before  you  attempt  tn  put  thi^m  down  in  salt; 
tb^n  corn  them  down  fi>r  two  or  three  dare;  after  which  drain  off  any  bloody  i^atar 
which  may  come  out;  and  then  make  the  following  pickle,  sufficient  to  cover 
tbem: 

^'Taka  nine  pounds  of  sail,  three  ovnces  of  paltpeier,  one  ounce  of  saleratvr, 
four  { ounds  of  brown  sugar  or  molasses,  and  six  gallons  of  water.  Let  them  U« 
in  the  abote  pickfa  frc  ro  three  to  fix  weeks,  according  to  the  sise  of  the  bama, 
when  you  may  take  them  nut  and  smoke  with  good  hiekory  or\ppIe-wood,  uutil 
sufficient  to  huit  your  taste." 

3.  From  a  competitor  to  ^hom  premiums  were  awarded  at  the  Maryland  Slat* 
Fair  in  1854. 

*'  For  one  thouFsnd  pounds  of  meat, 'which  has  hung  for  several  days  after  kill- . 
ing,  talie  tlirce  f  e(Ks  of  Liver]  (ol  talt — [I  ui>e  a  luhhe!  of  Lake  fait  instead. 
Kep.]— one  and  a  half  jounds  of  sah]  ( tf r,  three  pints  of  molasses,  three  pounds 
of  br(>wn  Fugar,  ai.d  oi  e  qtaittr  ot  a  |  oui<d  of  (  ayt-rne  p< j  f  er.  Mix  tbese  in- 
grfdirnts  tojieilicr,  and  rub  tl  c  mixture  on  the  nuat  wdl  and  thorouuhly,  both  oa 
the  e>kin  and  flesh  ]  et  it  lie  in  sah  f.Ae  or  nix  ^eeks;  hang  up  and  ^muke  with 
green  hickory  wood.*'     [This  I  have  iritd  and  fiud  good. — Uep.] 

TO  PKESKRVE  MEATS  FrOU  SKIPPERS. 

1.  A  writet  in  the  Patent 'office  report  pays:  "After  being  smoked,  hams 
should  he  taken  doitn  and  hung  in  a  diy^  cvol  ]  lace,  in  lay$t  to  protect  them  from 

flies."       '  "  . 

-  2.  Another  writer  fays:  **  At  the  expiration  of  five  ^erks,  after  firrt  packing 
provided  the  pork  is  not  lar^e,  wahh  clet.n,  haig  vp,  atd.  iefore  tie  surface  ia 
quite  dry,  c<  mp1et<  ly  f ati  rtite  the  ulole  voh.n.c  (f  air  in  the  smoke  houfe  with 
quicklime.  This  may  be  done  by  \iolpntIy  ftiiring  (r  throwing  very  fine  dry  lima 
in  the  smoke  house.  Ibis  will  (ffettuoHy  | n  vci  t  injury  fri  m  Kkipi^ers,  bugs,  ko. 
Smoke  well  with  sound  hickory  wood.  Let  your  bucon  hang  as  long  as  >Ott 
please." 

3.  Another  says:  "When  thoroughly  smoVod  and  dried,  prepare  a  ftrong  de- 
coction of  blnck  walnut  hblls,  cr  laik,  niid  inim«  rsc  ench  piece  into  it,  to  prevent 
dumave^by  skippers  or  bu^s.  Pack  in  I>oxor  wi'h  dry  sawdust,  and  it  vill  keep  aa 
long  as  you  wish,  if  ke|  t  in  a  dry  |.luce,  not  too  warm."  •. 

4.  Take  molasses  and  thrc-ken  it  as  much  as  possible  i^ith  ground  black  or  red 
pepper,  and  spread  it  over  the  cut  side  of  the  nuat,  o^  soon  as  >ou  have  it  suffix 
ciently  smoked. 
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5.  Plaee  your  bams  or  sboQlders  acrois  sticks  laid  where  the  air  can  x^irculate 
around  ihem,  and  where  rats  and  mice  cannot  get  to  ihem,  with  the  skin  Hide 
down ;  then  spread  drj  hickory  a^hes  over  the  cut  side,  and  thej  place  another 
layer  of  the  meat  on  these  in  tbe  same  fsj* 

6.  Put  your  meat  in  loose  bags,  and  fill  tbe  spaces  between  tbe  mrat  and  bag 
with* dry  bay,  cut  6ne.     Tie  the  bag  and  bang  up  m  a  cool,  airy  situation. 

As  tbe  raising  6i  hogs  will  always  be  one  of  the  princifal  divislcms  of  farmingi 
and  the  production  of  corn  necessary  to  fatten  them  one  of  the  moat  exliausting 
to  our  lands,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  direct  atteiitioa  to  the<B08t  economical 
modes  of  feeding  and  the  best  way  of  sustaining  tbe  KoiL 

It  is  a  well  established  fact,  that  the  saving  of  com  is  about  <me-ihird,  by  feed* 
inn  it  ground  and  cooked.  The  rapidly  extending  use  of  mills  for  crusbinjr  com 
ivill  soon  lead  farmers  who  are  feeding  bogs  to  bo:  for  steam  it  also.  1  he  com 
thus  saved  will  be  oue  of  the  means  of  lesKcning  the  exhaustion  of  the  Bf»iL 
Anolher  will  consist  in  raising  oats  and  rye,  upon  which  the  ho^rs  may  either  be 
tnrned,  or,  if  harvested,  groand  or  chop(ied  and  fed  with  crashed  and   boiled 


Still,  so  long  as  labor  continues  high,  the  com  will  generally  be  hogged  down.  Aad 
ceftainly  there  is  no  better  mode  of  not  merely  sustaining  a  soil,  but  to  inorpase 
its  fertility  than  this*  It  is  this  practice  which  has  sustained  the  unceasing  crop- 
ping with  com  of  onr  rich  alluvial  roils  on  the  While  and  Wabash  rirers;  and  our 
clay  uplands  have  been  improved  from  year  to  year  by  this  practice. 

in  my  neighborhood,  1  have  been  shown  a  field  which  the  owner  assnred  me  waa 
entirely  worn  out,  but  by  coming  it  every  year  and  hogging  it  down,  it  has  been 
made  highly  productive.  Other  farmers  have  asserted  similar  facts  in  their 
experience.  ]f  to  this  course  was  added  a  practice  to  sow  in  rye  the  early  hogged 
fields,  and  then  turn  upon  it  81.40  when  ripe,  no  fears  need  be  ap]irehended  of  an 
exhausted  soil  followtng  the  production  of  hogs.  But  where  corn  is  gatheied  and 
fed  to  them  in  pens,  along  a  stream,  which  carries  away  tbe  manure,  there  can  be 
but  one  result — en  Impoverished  soil  For  no  soil  can  be  upturned  three,  four,  or 
&ve  times  di^ng  tbe  summer,  without  changing  la?^  quantities  of  vegetbble 
mHtter  in  the  soil  to  ga^ses,  which  will  partly  be  retained  by  a  rye  crop,  and  more 
than  restored  by  the  manure  of  the  hogs,  if  allowed  to  eat  the  corn  on  the  fieldf 
and  the  httilks  and  cobs  which  they  will  root  in  the  ground. 

Sheep. — The  exhibition  of  this  stock  was  not  large,  but  good,  as  to  the  animals 
and  the  difTc^rent  breeds. 

Of  the  fine  wools,  there  were  Saxaas,  French  and  Spanish  Merino*  and  crosses 
between  them.  Some  of  these  were  of  great  fineness,  and  uniformity.  The  Sax* 
ons  of  Mr.  Alexander  Black,  of  Putnam,  are  of  the  best  Fele<-tions  frrtm  the  Wash- 
ing'on  county  (Pa.)  flf>cks,  which  Mr.  Peters,  of  the  Wool  Grower,  rejjanJs  as 
amongst  the  finest  and  best  in  ihe  I'nitm.  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Henry  county,  exhibited 
the  finest  wf>oled  Spanish  sheep  I  have  yet  seen. 

or  the  middle  wooIh,  were  the  Stn\\h  Down;  and  of  these  the  late  importations 
of  Mr.  Meredith,  of  Wayne,  were  desen-edly  admired. 

Of  the  long  wofils,  were  the  B«>tswold  and  Leicester;  both  kinds  being  well  rep- 
resented by  Mr.  Beeler,  of  Marion,  and  by  Messra  Druly  and  Hammoiid,  of 
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Which  of  theie  breeds  i«  the  most  profitsble  for  o«r  farmera  ?  ia  a  qnestioo  that 
admita  of  varioas  answers.  The  Sazoiw  of  Mr.  Black,  yields  two  and  thr«e-quarter 
poandi  of  well  washed  and  tagged  wool,  which  has  been  sold  in  Washtngioa 
cocinty  (Pa.),  the  present  year,  at  sixty  cents  per  pound,  hnt  here,  does  not  com- 
mand as  much.  The  value  of  the  wool  is  too  fluctuating  to  make  definite  ca]cal»^ 
tions,  and  the  legislation  of  Congress  too  uncertain  to  rely  upon  it  The  opinion  of 
Mr.  Peters,  recently  expressed  in*  the  Wool  Grower,  is,  that  if  Congress  repeals 
the  doty  on  wools,  the  finest  sorts  will  become  the  most  valmabfe,  because  foreign 
competition  wiH  be  principally  in  the  common  Merinos. 

The  Saxon  and  Merinos  are  a  small  sheep,  bat  the  food  of  animals  being  in  pre* 
portion  to  their  live  weight,  a  greater  number  can  be  kept  on  a  certain  amount  of 
pasture  than  the  large  breeds.  Their  flesh  is  inferior  to  none  others,  as  ia  con> 
tended  for  by  many,  and  the  combined  valne  of  wool  and  mutton,  make  them  ae 
profitable  as  other  breeds,  to  those  whose  paetares  and  shelter  are  what  they  ought 
to  be. 

The  Sooth  Downs  are  easier  kept  than  any  other  breed,  for  the  obvious  reasoa, 
that  producing  bnt  little  wool,  the  food  eaten  goes  to  the  formation,  of  flesh  and 
fat  But  their  mutton  is  superior  as  is  asserted,  and  their  appearance  more  bean- 
tifiil  than  any  other  breed.   .  Henee  they  are,  deservedly,  great  favorites  with  many. 

The  Botswoid  and  Leicester  are  well  known  for  their  heavy  fleeces  of  wool, 
althou^rh  coarse,  and  their  large  carcasses.  Both  these  breeds  are  now  sought  for, 
becan^e,  at  this  time,  mutton  is  a  more  marketable  commodity  than  wool 

But  let  the  wool  and  mutton  markets  fluctnate  as  they  may,  most  of  farmers 
will  find  profit  in  raising  of  sheepi  They  keep  a  farm  clear  of  sprouts,  a  no  sifall 
ben(>fit  to  those  living  in  oak  lands,  and  of  briars,  usually  so  hard  to  keep  out  in 
the  9ame  lands.  They  eat  much  of  what  would  otherwise  be  a  waste,  aad  they  ajre 
better  aiiapted  to  fall  and  winter  gracing  of  meadows  than  heavier  stock. 

Sheep  are  more  liable  to  disease  than  other  stock,  but  their  general  health  may 
always  be  preserved  by  freqnent  change  of  pastures,  with  occasional  dry  food,  aad 
by  proper  shelters  in  wet  cold  weather. 

Jftt/es  and  Jacks — ^This  stock  is  not  oalcnlated  to  attract  much  attention  at 
fiihirs,  and  hence,  will  constitute  a  small  item,  eompared  with  the  amount  of  money 
realized  from  it  So  long  as  our  trade  continues  with  the  South,  the  supply  of 
cotton  plantations  with  mules,  will  be  an  object  to  our  farmers,  and  will  prevent 
an  over  stock  of  horses.  Hence  its  encouragement  is  of  public  utility.  The  mule 
is  a  hardy  animal,  and  suffers  less  from  the  working  of  mares  while  suckling,  than 
.  the  horse  colt  It  can  also  be  brought  Into  market  sooner,  and  therefore,  suits  the 
wantM  of  many  farmers,  who  cannot  breed  except  from  working  mares,  and  whbse 
convenience  requires  a  sale  of  the  colt  at  weeaing. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  controversy  between  some  ancient  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky breeders,  as  to  the  proper  size  of  the  Jaok.  The  former  insist  that  the  latter 
in  their  efforts  to  breed  large  mules,  have  sacrificed  strength,  endurance  and 
action  to  size.  Whatever  the  merits  of  this  controversy,  there  are  certain  laws  of 
breeding,  which  no  one  ean  disregard  with  impunity.  Of  these  laws,  one  of  the 
roost  important  is,  that  the  honey,  muscular,  nervous,  and  blood  systems  should 
be  proportionate.  It  is  worse  than  useless  to  develop  a  large  long  structure,  with 
flat  and  feeble  muscles  to  put  it  into  motion,  or  a  weak  nervoujr  system  which  can- 
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not  impart  life  and  energy  to  the  ttnecalar,  or  blood  veseele  too  mall  to  fttipply 
the  wanU  of  large  masclea     Suk^  with  correeponding  deTelopaientB  of  miiBcle^ 
nerTes  and  blood  veaselBi  is  desirable,  but  great  size  is  osnally  attained  at  the  e^  , 
pense  of  some  or  all  the  othera 

8.  Grain  Crops  and  Seed  Speeimena.^-For  a  State  so  productive  as  Indiana  in 
the  cereal  crops,  the  exhibition  of  seeds  and  statements  of  erops  raised,  are  mea^ 
ger  in  the  eztrema  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  general  average  of  parties* 
lar  croptf  is  much  the  same  in  the  several  portions  of  the  State,  and  that  few  farmerr 
aoenrately  measure  the  yield  of  th^r  fields.  Bat  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  with  all 
to  know  what  each  portion  of  the  State  is  doing.  The  south  part  is  regarded  as 
torn -growing,  and  the  north  as  wheat  growing.  How  much  corn  per  acre  is  grown 
in  the  south,  and  what  kinds  do  they  raise,  .are  quest  ions  of  interest  to  the  Lake 
farmer,  for  he  wishes  to  institute  a  comparison  with  his  own  product  of  the  nortk 
So  it  ia  interesting  to  the  resident  on  the  Ohio  to  know  what  kinds  of  wheat  and 
how  much  per  acre  are  raised  at  Lake  Michigan,  that  he  may  determine  how  much 
deep  snows  and  rich  sandy  loams  are  essential  to  the  produetion  of  wheat. 

Unnsual  and  extraordinary  crops  alone  are  stated,  but  more  useful  results  oonld 
be' obtained  by  a  more  detailed  representation  of  crops  as  they  generally  are, 
accompanied  with  samples  of  seed  sown,  and  the  grains  produced^ 

In  addressing  the  Laporte  Society  this  fall,  I  endeavored  to  show  the  canse  of 
that  universal  complaint — the  running  out  of  wheats.  I  expected  to  find  samples 
of  their  wheats,  for  that  grain  is  their  chief  product,  but  there  were  none.  AttriU 
uting  this  failure  of  wheats  to  hybridiwiy  I  wished  to  test  the  purity  of  ihe  wheat 
of  that  region.  At  our  State  Fair,  Professor  Mapes  drew  aitentton  to  our  vegeta^ 
bles,  so  greatly  deteriorated  by  this  cause,  and  an  examination  of  our  cereal  grains 
will  show  a  similar  result  Hence  the  utility  of  having  samples  of  grains — not 
merely  a  careful  selection  of  a  few  kinds,  but  also  as  they  are  commonly  piodneed. 
I  advise,  therefore,  that  the  county  societies  be  requested  to  furnish  our  State  exhi- 
bitions with  such  samplea 

Of  the  specimens  shown  there  are  two  worthy  of  particular  notice.  Poland 
Rye^  by  Thomas  £.  Talbott,  of  Putnam,  who  from  one  and  a- half  bushels,  sown  on 
three  acres,  prodj^ced  seventy-seven  bushela  Rock  Wheats  from  Patent  Office, 
sown  in  Dearborn  eooSuty,  produced  forty-four  bushels  to  the  acre. 

In  connection  with  cereal  erops,  may  prpperly  be  noticed  the  subject  of  msnurea. 
The  Eastern  agricultural  papers  discuss  extensively  the  question  of  concentrated 
manures,  such  aa  guano,  combinations- of  phosphates,  ammonia,  ground  bones,  4te. 
In  the  west  we  hafe  always  regarded  Ihe  expense  to  be  greater  than  the  profit. 
A  discussion  was  had  at  the  last  New  York  State  Fair  on  the  use  of  guano,  at  which 
Mr.  Harris,  of  the  Country  Oeniieman^  said : 

**  He  was  greatly  in  favor  of  Peruvian  guanOy  yet  its  value  might  be  over  esti- 
mated. In  England,  three  hundred  weight  of  good  guano  gives  an  increase  in 
the  wheat  crop  of  ten  bushels  per  acre.  At  present  prices  this  would  coi^t  tea 
dollars,  and  it  follows  that  if  wheat  sells  for  one  dollar  per  bushel,  little  is  gained 
by  its  use'* 

This  statement  clearly  shows  that  even  if  .wheat  sold  for  $1  30,  there  would 
be  no  pro6t,  because  the  harvesting,  threshing,  and  taking  to  market,  would  have 
to.be  added  to  the  cost  .of  this  extra  ten  bushels. 
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The  only  mifieral  man  ares  that  can  be  n^ed  in  our  State  are  lime  and  plaster. 
Of  the  firat,  nnthin^r  need  here  be  said,  and  of  the  second,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the 
statement  of  Ot-n.  Orr,  in  the  transactions  of  the  I^porte  Society,  remindin;r  him 
that  the  i>Hke  region  is  destitute  of  lime,  and  the  rich  vegetable  matter  in  the  wXi 
has  mneh  afcidity,  as  is  shown  by  the  heavy  gronrth  of  sorrel  Upon  such  land 
plaster  will  be  much  more  beneficiar  than  on  a  lime  soil — still  on  worn  clay  and 
Ume  S(»il8,  this  application  would  be  advantafseous  when  sown  on  clover. 
*  Oiir  maninres  must  be  drawn  from  the  barn  yHltl,  to  which,  fn  some  Ibcatitiea, 
peat  may  lie  added,  and  in  others,  asthes  with  the  rich  deposits  of  sinks,  ponds,  &C: 
Bat  bogtfinv  down,  turning  under  green  crops,  and  grassing  are  the  means  apon 
whi(*h  all  mttnt  rely,  to  enrich  otir  ten  to  eighty  acre  fields.  # 

lYuiis — The  fruits  exhibited  at  the  Fair  were  excellent  The  specimens  jrood 
and  the  varieties  greater  than  usual.  It  is  very  obvions,  both  from  tfie  premiums 
given  and  the  app^rance  of  the  fruits,  that  in  apples,  at  least,  the  Lake  districts 
are  the  b%4t  for  growing  them.  The  apple  requires  a  moistened  atmoi^phere,  and 
a  ^eaier  uniformity  of  temperature  than  is  found  in  the  southern  and  mid* lie  por> 
tions  of  the  State. '  I^ke  Michigati  lies  in  a  great  basin,  the  land  around  it  in 
Indinna  risinjr  fur  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  nntil  it  obtains  a  height 
of  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  Lake.  The  evapora- 
tions of  the  Lake  are  confined  in  this  space,  making  the  air  moist,  and  preserving 
it,  tocrether  with  the  latitude  from  those  hot  drouths  which  cause  tbe  apple  further 
south  to  he  spf^cked.  To  the  same  cause  is  the  difference  in  colors — die  Lnke  fruit 
is  brighter  than  in  other  portions.  From  my  own  observation,  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  af»ple  tree  bears  large  crops  much  earlier  in  the  Lake  basin,  there  in  the  mid- 
dle and  8nut»»ern  parts  of  %h^  State 

Jiiit  the  fruits  of  Mr.  Todd  of  Jefferson,  of  Mr.  Stone  of  Randolph,  of  Mr.  Ragan 
and  Mat  son  of  Putuam,  and  of  others,  show  that  the  whole  State  is  well  adapted 
to  fruit  growing,  bnt  the  many  failures  demand  some  directions  for  the  planting  of 
fruit  tre<*s. 

1*he  best  locality  for  the  apple,  esfiecially  in  the  middle  and  southern  portions  of 
the  State,  is  on  a  northern  slope  of  a  hill.  Such  a  situation  shields  the  fruit  from 
the  direct  rayH  of  the  summer  sun,  and  keeps  the  ground  from  th^t  winter  thawing 
which  allows  the  frutt  buds  to  swell,  causing  either  winter  killing  by  freezing,  or  a 
too  early  blossoming.  Peach  trees  eepeftitlly  do  well* on  such  situations,  particu- 
larly where  the  woodland  is  left  on  the  top  of  the  hill  to  shade  the  ground  in 
winter. 

The  trees  set  out  should  be  seleofed  with  care.  It  is  the^common  practice  of 
nurserymen  to  crowd  thetr  trees,  producing  a  spindling  growth,  and  running  the 
body  high  up,  liefore  branching.  When  such  trees  are  set  out,  many  are  a  long 
t*me  Iwf.He  growing  vigorously,  and  thereby  are  subject  to  having  the  bark  ihjured 
by  severe  drouths.  The  drouth  of  last  year  destroyed  thousands  of  such  trees. 
I  have  lost  at  least  a  fourth  of  mine,  and  some  which  had  been  set  out  three  years 
a^o.  Parches  of  bark  adhered  to  the  wood  in  variims  places,  and,  in  some,  worm 
ho!c9  are  foutid,  which  fact  has  given  rise  to  a  belief  that  the  injury  was  caused  by 
the  ap)>le  borer,  and  that  that  pcB^  was  among  us.  But  the  adherence  is  usually 
fijund  (»n  that  part  of  the  tree  facing  the  two  o'clock  sun,  and  never  on  the  parts 
towards  a  northern  direction.    Besides,  the  larger  portion  of  these  patches  have  no 
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worm  hof<>8f  nor  are  ihey  foand  on  trees  of  vigoroas  growlL     Such,  at  least,  is  my 
own  exp*»rience. 

Norservmen  have  another  b«d  prnoiice — too  moch  pruning  of  the  side  ahoota. 
These  ouj^ht  to  be  taken  off  only  when  the  shoot  is  becoming  tK)  iarge,  but  their 
objei'i  i«  to  run  the  tree  up  in  height,  thus  increasing  the  evil  uf  too  cK*e  plHniing, 
I  wouM  rather  pay  fifty  cents  for  a  tree  properly  grown  than  t'^n  cents  for  thtm  as 
they  now  are     It  would  be  in  the  end  much  cheaper. 

Hut  the  peach  borer  is  amongst  ui»,  and  a  destructive  enemy  he  is  likely  to  bet 
Unless  guarded  aprainst,  its  rava$;es  will  he  as  fatal  to  the  peach  as  the  moth  baa 
been  to  the  bee.  The  ejrg  is  deposited  on  the  bark,  at  the  surface  of  the  ground; 
and  it  hutches  from  September  to  November.  It  eats  the  inner  bark,  destroying 
large  roofs,  or  stopping  so  much  of  the  ascending  sap  as  to  weaken  the  growth  of 
the  tree,  or  altogether,  by  entirely  girdling  it  .    . 

To  prevent  it  search  around  the  tree  dnring  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  months, 
following  its  course  with  a  knife  until  it  is  found.  When  full  grown,  the  worm  is 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  white,  with  a  brown  head.  Its  presence  can 
always  be  known  by  the  gum  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

To  prevent  the  deposit  of  the  egg,  lay  a  small  mound  of  a.shes  or  Tiwie  aronnd 
the  tree  during  May,  as  the  egg  is  deposited  in  June  and  the  following  two  months. 
Hen  manure  U  said  to  be  vi  effectual  p^ventive  when  placed  around  the  roots. 

I  see  no  good  reason  why  the  cultivation  of  fruit  might  not  be  greatly  extended, 
and  rendered  profitable  by  drying  and  feeding  it  to  stock.  The  uncertainty  of  the 
peach  will  generally  prevent  its  fruit,  when  dried,  from  becoming  very  low,  andiu 
value  as  Tood  for  stock  is  admitted  to  be  great. 

The  value  of  the  apple  ftir  stock  is  yet  left  a  matter. of  guess;  and  it  would  be 
well  if  the  Board  would  direct  suvh  experiments  to  be  made  as  will  fix  their  value, 
when  fed  raw,  and  when  cooked  with  meal,  roots,  or  other  food.^  Tkis  might  be 
done  too  by  a  premium. 

Butler  and  Cheese, — ^When  Henry  Ward  Beecber  edited  the  Farmer  and  Gai^ 
dener,  at  Indianapolis,  he  gave  some  vivid  descriptions  of  the  deplorable  state  of 
the  butter  market  there.-  Uow  much  of  the  butter  on  exhibition  was  made  by 
those  who  supply  that  market-,  I  do  not  know,  bat  Mr.  Beecher's  buttery  cannot 
show  a  finer  article  than  was  exhibited.  The  amount  shown  was  large,  and  it  was 
uniformly  good.  It  was  dressed  in  all  fashions',  from  the  plain  roll  and  the  round 
cake,  to  the  pine-apple  pyramid.  A  close  scrutiny  coold  not  find  different  colors, 
and  the  keen  scent  of  a  veteran  butter  purchaser  could  not  detect  an  unsavorj 
odor.  These  qualities,  and  the  clean  wrappers,  indicated  a  progress  sinoe  th« 
reverend  editor  thundered  his  anathemas  against  the  unsightly  and  unsavory 
grease  that  twice  a  wtek  came  np  to  the  markets  of  the  capital 

But  whilst  rejoicing  in  this  progress,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  oar  olservationa 
elsewhere  show  that  there  was  mach  batter  in  the  Stotc  not  represented  at  the 
Fair.  More  especially  in  the  winter  season  do  we  find  batter  legitimately  de- 
scended from  thkt  so  offensive  to  Mr.  Beecher.  Ita  white  or  mixed  colors,  anii 
bitter  taste,  show  how  it  has  been  made.  Unelean  vessels,  heating  before  the  fica, 
or  with  hot  water  ponred  into  the  cream  when  chnraing,  and  allowing  bottermilk 
to  remain  in  the  churn,  are  errors  still  too  pravaleat 
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In  trath  it  is  nb  easy  natter  to  make  good  butter  tbe  year  round.  Hence  the 
premiums  the  Board  offer  for  good  batter,  and  the  statements  it  requires  from  ex- 
hibitors. I  have  examined  most  of  those  f^fven,  bat  the  details  are  generally  not 
minutely  particularized — not  enough  so  to  be  of  much  practical  utility ;  and,  there- 
flyre,  I  give  what  my  home  experience  declares  are  essential  requisites  to  the 
making  of  good  batter. 

After  niilking,  the  fnilk  should  be  set  in  a  cool  place — either  the  spring-house  or 
a  cool  cellar;  and  in  the  winter,  in  a  place  where  tbe  temperature  does  not  vary 
mnch  from  thesei,  at  least  not  in  a  place  where  the  milk  will  freeze.  The  vesseli 
med,  both  for  milking  and  in  which  it  is  set  away,  should  be  Bcrupulously  clean — 
made  so  by  frequent  scaldings,  and  airing  in  the  sun,  in  summer,  or  before  the  fire 
in  winter.  Tin  basins  we  prefer  to  any  other  vesseUt  ^^t  they  are  liable  to  rust 
when  set  in  water.  , 

There  is  nothing  that  so  quickly  absorbs  impurities  of  the  atmosphere  as  cream,' 
and  few  things  more  unpleasant^ than  cream  which  has  absorbed  them.  Hence  the 
spring-house  or- cellar  must  be  perfectly  ventilated.  Our  experience  shows  that  no 
good  butter  could  be  made  in  a  spring-house  built  of  stone,  perfectly  cleansed, 
thrbugh  wlfich  flowed  a  spring  of  pure,  cold  water,  in  which  the  milk  was  set,  and 
no  Tegetable  or  anything  .else,  indeed,  in  the  spring-house;  where  the  door  was* 
left  open  daring  the  day  but  dosed  during  the  night,  hut  which  was  veniilaied  by 
aniy  a  narrow  opming  in  the  wall.  There  are  no  better  spring-houses  than  our 
old  fashioned  log  ones,  because  their  ventilation  is  perfect 

The  cream  should  stand  until  it  has  all  raised,  no  matter  whether  the  milk  has 
soured  or  not,  then  skimmed  off  into  the  cream  crock,  which  should  be  kept  clean 
and  aired  as  the  milk  pans,  and  the  cream  stirred  once  each  day,  until  it  has 
diickened,  when  it  should  be  immediately  churned.  If  it  does  not  thicken  soon, 
do  not  wait  for  it  to  do  so,  but  churn  it  then. 

But  it  is  here  that  so  much  bad  butter  is  made  in  winter.  In  order  to  hasten 
the  thickening,  the  cream  crock,  or  worse  still,  the  chum,  is  set  near  the  fire,  heat- 
ing one  portion  too  hot  It  is  this  which  gives  butter  a  bitter  tasta  Sometimes, 
when  the  churning  has  commenced,  and  the  cream  is  found  td  be  cold  by  its  foam- 
ing, hot  water  is  poured  in,  or  the  chnm  set  close  to  the  fire*  both  bad  practices, 
for  the  butter  is  scalded  before  one  is  aware  that  it  is  done.  Instead  of  this  course, 
set  the  cream  crock  in  a  room  where  the  fire  is,  or,  in  churning,  if  found  too  cold, 
set  it  near  the  fire,  but  not  too  near,  and  keep  the  dashe^  moving  until  the  sound,  a 
slight  splashing,  indicates  the  first  going  down  of  the  foaming,  when  it  is  to  be 
taken  from  near  the  fite  and  the  churning  moderately  continued. 

The  churning  should  not  be  done  molently,  bnt  carried  on  with  a  moderate  and 
uniform  motion ;  for  rapidity  will  oftentimes  heat  the  cream  by  its  friction  and 
neald  it  As  soon  as  the  butt^  begins  to  gather,  set  the  churn  in  a  cold  place,  out 
doors,  if  in  winter,  or  in  the  spring-house  or  cellar,  if  in  summer,  antil  cold;  then 
oontinae  the  churning  un^l  the  batter  is  gathered,  when  it  will  always  be  found 
hatd,  yellow,  and  sweet  flatored.  Work  it  in  a  wooden  bowl,  with  a  wooden  pad- 
dle; no  water  to  it;  salt  it  with  ^ne  salt;  work  it  again;  set  it  way  until  neii 
morning  in  a  cool  place,  if  the  weather  is  warm ;  then  work  it  over  again,  and,  the 
buttermilk  being  all  out,  the  batter  is  finished. 
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Tbifl  tfl  the  waj  to  make  fifood  batter ;  bat  good  admits  of  eomparisoiia'— good, 
better,  beet  To  make  the  better  and  best,  the  qnality  of  the  cows  and  of  the  food 
given  to  them  must  be  regarded. 

Of  the  grasses,  the  best  undoubtedly  is  the  bine  grass;  but  a  Tarietv  is  also 
requisite.  For  winter  pasture  there  is  no  better  than  a  mixture  of  the  English  blue 
grass  and  the  common.  For  winter  feed,  cloyer  hay^jcorn  fodder,  with  a  warm 
mixture  of  meal  bran  and  cut  carrots,  is  the  best.  These,  together  with  warm 
housing,  and  regular  feeding  and  milking,  will,  with  the  mode  of  keeping  milk 
and  churning  pointed  out,  make  the  "  best "  of  butter. 

Bat  BO  long  as  purchasers  of  butter  will  give  no  more,  or  but  little  more,  for  the 
*'good,  better,  best,"  than  for  **bad,  worse,  wopt,"  they  need  not  expect  to  be  sup- 
plied with  the  former.  Those  who  will  not  make  the  latter,  let  the  calf  take  most 
of  the  milk,  because  they  6nd  it  more  profitable  to  do  so. 

At  the  exhibition  of  the  Januai*y  meeting  of  the  Board,  1856,  Mrs.  PatterFOD,  of 
Jeffersonnlle,  showed  some  most  excellent  May  butter,  just  as  it  was  cut  out  .of  the 
jar— not  worked  over  among  new  cream,  as  has  very  improperly,  in  some  cases, 
been,  heretofore  done.  This  butter  was  worked  without  the  use  of  water,  and  in 
the  manner  above  stated.  AAer  the  secoad  working,  to  every  ten  pouads  of  bai- 
ter there  was  added  three  heaping  table  spoons  full  of  finely  pulverized,  cmshed 
sugar,  and  one  heaping  table  spoon  of  finely  pulverized  saltpeter,  well  worked  into 
the  butter,  which  was  then  packed  close  with  a  wooden  rammer,  into  a  stone  watt 
jar,  holding  about  forty  pounds.  When  full,  a  cloth,  saturated  with  saltpeter,  dis- 
solved in  water,  was  placed  over  ihe  top,  and  about  three  inches  of  salt  put  on  top. 
The  batter  was  then  set  away  in  a  cool  plac& 

Of  Cheese^  my  remarks  shall  be  limited  to  what  is  called  "  home-made,"  in 
oontradistinctioB  to  that  manufactured  at  the  regularly  established  cheese  dairies. 
It  is,  I  think,  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  making  of  this  is  so  much  neglepted  upeo 
our  farma  It  is  a  cheap  and  wholesome  article  of  food,  and  ought  to  be  used  ex- 
tensively, not  only  by  fai-mers,  but  by  all  classes,  the  laboring  men  especially.  The 
reason,  perhaps,  why  it  is  i^ot,  is  ibund  in  die  poor  article  usaally  made.  This  is 
tough,  and  destitute  of  any  agreeable  taste,  because  it  is  ^de  of  tkim  milk.  A 
portion  of  the  cream  may  be  taken  off,  if  the  milk  is  rich;  but  no  good  cheese  can 
be  made  from  poor  niilk.  The  mode  by  which  the  cheese  can  idways  be  made 
good  from  good  m3k  is  as  follows: 

Putthe  milk  in  ajar  or  kettle,  gradually  heating  it  until  it  is  "milk  warm,"  or 
blood  heat  Put  in  the  rennet,  stir  well  together,  tben  let  it  stand  until  it  ham 
eordled.  Cut  the  curd,  strain  the  whey  off  throogh  a  bag,  letting  the  curd  remain 
nntil  it  u  cold.  If  two  or  move  milkings  are  necessary  to  make  the  eheeae,  pro- 
ceed in  the  same  way  with  the  seeond;  and  when  it  is  wdl  drained  and  eoldy  work 
Ihe  two  well  together,  with  some  salt  added;  then  press  and  put  it  in  a  cool,  airy 
plaoa  A  eheese  thus  made  is  fit  to  take  .a  premium  at  the  State  Fair,  and  better 
^an  a  great  deal  from  the  Western  Beserva  But  beware  of  skim  milk  aad 
pressing  when  the  curd  is  yet  warm. 

I  repeat,  that  tftie  method  is  for  the  "hoioMade,"  eveiy  day  cheeee.  It  will 
mot  keep  long,  hot  is  weU  adapted  fbr  family  make  and  osei 

VtgeUMf, — ^Many  of  the  v«geta1]3es  spare  very  Bae,  but  okheis  wA  good.  Size, 
Bather  than  quali^,  eeeaed  to  lie  gaaandly  aimad  at.    fieaa^  if  OMkedt  < 
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wouM  kflv«  been  found  to  be  woody,  tasteless,  or  ill  flavored.  Profewior  Mnftes 
pointed  out  some  of  these  as  bein^r  hybrids,  especially  the  beets,  which  he  paid 
conld  not  be  sold  in  the  New  York  markets.  The  seeds  of  most  of  our  vet^etMbles 
are  not  good;  hat  the  larg^  ntimbfr  of  seedi^^oid  by  dru^rgista,  and  atagriculturhl 
warehouses,  which  do  not  germinate,  forbids  roe  to  recommeud  oar  furmers  to  go 
to  thera  for  a  pure  artidei*  'J  he  few  good  beets  I  saw  this  fall  were  raineil  by  Mr. 
JewHl,  of  Michigan  City,  and  exhibited  at  the  Laporte  Fair;  but  he  was  formerly 
a  professional'  gardener,  and  ji«*nce  knew  the  value  of  pure  seed. 

The  potHtoeH  exhibited  were  not  of  many  vnrieties,  and  a  premium,  I  think, 
should  lie  offered  for  the  best  early  potato;  for  the  best  table  winter  one;  the  one 
most  productive  for  stock,  and  for  that  variety  which  is  most  exempt  from  the  n^t 
The  sweet  potatoes  of  the  Vestall's,  of  Cambridge  City,  wfre  conspicuous  for  the 
dis{il:iy  ih^y  made ;  for  as  they  raise  them  by  the  cord,  it  was  proper  to  exhibit 
them  by  the  cord  and  not  by  the  bushel.  Their  success  shows  how  profitably  the 
nature  of  each  vegetable  may  be  studied,  that  their  cultivation  may  be  in  accord- 
ance with  that  nature. 

Water-melons  were  exhibited,  although  late  in  the  season;  but  the  bet^tkind 
was  not  among  them — ^this  is  the  '*  mountain  sweet,"  not  the  *' mountain  sprout," 
a  kind  recently  introduced  through  the  Patent  office,  and  everywhere  acknowledged 
to  be  far  superior  to  any  oihpr  kind.  I  have  tried  the  best  kinds,  and  find  this 
one  much  nuperior  to  any  other. 

I  i(M)ked  tor  the  cauliflower^  but  could  not  find  it  Why  is  this  delicious  veg'et* 
able  not  more  frequently  raised  ?  It  ia  true  that  it  requires  the  aid  af  a  hot  bed, 
but  this  ought  to  be  in  every  garden,  to  hasten  the.  ripening  of  tomatoes  and  other 
▼egetubies  now  in  general  use. 

The  Anprntagut  is  another  vegetable  scarcely  to  be  found  in  ouc  small  towns,  or 
in  the  country.  And  yet  there  is  no  vegetable  better  adapted  to  the  general  tut:ie, 
or  wliAch  comes  at  a  better  season  of  the  year —^  the  earliest  spring,  or  which  is 
more  easily  cultivated.  , 

Again,  ik€  Rhubarb  or  pie  plant,  is  too  little  cultivated.  Even  where  it  is,  the 
common  kind  ^s  still  grown  to  a  greater  extent  than  tiie  improved  varieties.  ^  et 
it  is  one  uf  the  healthiest  vegetables,  and  supplies  the  place  of  the  apple  in  the 
spring. 

The  reason  of  the  neglect  of  these  and  other  garden  vegetables  is  to  be  found  ia 
the  universal  habit  of  living  too  much  on  meat — a  diet  better  adapted  to  eold  than 
warm  weather,  and  one  that  is  most  expensive.  The  substitution  of  vegetables 
ought  to  be  encouraged,  bnt  this  cannot  be  easily  done  —  if  the  present  high  prices 
of  meat  and  floor  will  not  do  it  no  premiums  of  tiM  Board  can. 

And  yet  gardening  is  one  of  the  niost  agreeable  and  aseliil  occupationa  ^  The 
laborer,"  says  a  writer,  **  who  possesses  and  delights  in  the  garden  appended  4o  his 
cottage,  is  generally  among  the  most  decent  of  bis  dass;  he  is  seldom  a  frequenter 
of  the  ale  house;  and  there  are  firw  among  them  so  senseless 4is  not  readily  la 
engage  in  its  cultivation  when  convinced  of  the  comforts  and  gain  derivabk  from  it«'* 

It  includes  not  vegetables  alone,  hat  fruits  and  flowerSb  It' was  the  pursnit  of 
our  finit  parents  before  the  fall,  aad  to  this  day  ia  a  favorite  occupation  with  all 
**  There  is  no  taste  so  perverse  as  that  from  it  tho  garden  can  wi»  no  attantion,  or 
to  whitib  it  can  afford  ao  pleasnva."    **  It  ia  the  purskt  ol  hwnan  pleasuref  |"  •«)• 
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Lord  Veralam,  and    "it  is  the  source  of  health,  strength  and  plenty,"  said 
Socrates. 

In  pickles  and  preserves  the  exhibition  was  very  good,  showing  that  the  preserv- 
ing of  fruits  and  vegetables  is  receiving  more  attention.  The  nse  of  air-tight  cans 
is  the  most  favored  mode,  and  certainly  deserves  the  warmest  enconragement  by 
the  Board.  Experience  will  soon  show  the  necessary  requisites  to  successful  keep- 
ing, among  which  I  may  mention  is  a  place  where  the  fruit  will  Aot  freeza  We 
have  lost  most  of  our  fruit  from  want  of  a  cellar. 

Agricultural  Implen^ents, — ^These  embraced  every  kind  usually  fotind  at  State 
Fairs.  But  before  making  any  remarks  upon  them,  I  wish  to  state  what  are  my 
notions  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

The  success  and  permanent  location  of  its  fairs,  will  make  it  an  institution 
capable  of  effecting  great  good  for  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  interests  of  the 
State,  if  its  awards  are  given  to  implements  of  the  best  kinds  and  which  are  of 
practical  utility  to  the  farmer  aud  mechania  But  if  the  trial  of  these  by  purchasers 
show  imperfections  greatly  impairing  that  utility,  then  the  awards  will  be  no 
recommendation,  and  when  the  novelty  of  fairs  shall  have  passed  away,  they  will 
cease  to  attract  the  attention  they  now  do.  It  is  an  important  matter,  therefore, 
for  the  board  to  institute  methods  of  testing  the  different  machines  which  will 
certainly  try  their  merits  and  expose  their  imperfections. 

For  example,  in  examining  Ross'  Burr  Stone  Portable  Grist  Mill,  whilst  in  ope- 
ration, I  inquired  of  the  exhibitor  the  power  that  was  dien  driving  the  mill  He 
said  it  was  a  two  horse  power,  and  that  the  mill  required  no  greater.  Soon  after 
I  put  the  question  to  the  exhibitor  of  another  mill,  and  calculating  the  number  of 
revolutions  and  the  width  of  the  band,  he  answered  that  it  was  an  ei^ht  horse 
power.  Which  was  right  ?  Did  the  examining  committee  determine  so  important 
a  matter  as  the  actual  power  used  by  each  machine  ?  I  think  I  Inay  answer  that 
they  did  not  One  of  our  best  farmers  told  me  that  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  at  Cin- 
cinnati, he  saw  a  horse  power  operated  with  six  horses,  and  apparently  with  no 
great  draA.  He  purchased  one  and  found  it  required  eight  horses,  and  hard  labor 
at  that^  This  fact  suggests  that  the  machines  tried  should  not  be  those  exhibited, 
nor  by  the  horses  of  the  exhibitors,  but  such  machines  as  are  sold  in  the  shop,  and 
with  horses  that  are  good,  but  not  oBcommonly  so.  The  machines  exhibited  are 
better  made  than  those  for  sale  in  the  ware  houses,  and  of  course  the  strongest  and 
best  horses  would  be  selected  to  operate  with. 

Again,  a  single  trial  may  show  the  rapidity  with  which  a  machine  operates,  but 
does  not  test  the  length  of  time  it  will  last  In  the  crushers  and  grinders  this  is 
AD  important  matter,  and  not  a  lees  one  is  the  cost  of  replacing  worn  out  grinders 
and  crnshera.  How  can  these  things  be  determined  by  the  teats  now  used  by  the 
committees  ? 

I  inquired  of  the  exhibitors  of  fat  clkttle  whether  they  nsed  crushers,  and  how 
they  lilced  them.  Mr.  George  Davidson,  of  Wayne,  answers  that  he  has  not  much 
of  an  opinion  of  them,  for  they  require  too  much  labor  for  the  profit 

Mr.  Levi  Dmley  of  the  same  countj,  says  that  he  does  not  think  crushers  are 
veiry  lasting.    Both  have  used  Leavitt's. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Knox,  nsed  the  "  little  Giant "  one  wiiiter,  during  which  he 
ground  five  thousand  bushels,  when'  the  grinders  were  entirely  worn  oat       iOqIc 
A*  B.— 82. 
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The  rapidly  extending  oee  of  cnuken  and  grinders,  demand  that  lome  other 
teits  should  be  applied  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  than  those  heretofore  giTon  bj 
the  committeei  and  I  recommend  that  a  special  reeommendaiion  be  given  to 
exhibitors  of  these,  who  will  furnish  from  those  they  hare  for  sale,  a  machine,  to 
be  placed  by  the  board  with  a  feeder  of  cattle,  and  used  by  him  until  it  is  worn 
out,  a  correct  account  being  kept  of  the  hours  it  has  lasted,  the  force  required  to 
grind  the  number  of  bu^h^ls  it  ground,  the  cost  of  replacing  the  grinders,  and  the 
relative  Talue  of  the  mill  when  they  are  so  replaced,  compared  with  a  new 
machine. 

Portable  mills,  for  the  purpose  of  making  meal  or  flour,  ought  to  be  accurately 
tested  as  to  the  ptmer  neeessary  to  ran  them,  and  the  bushels  each  will  grind  in  a 
certain  time. 

To  Ross'  patent  it  was  objected  that  it  heaU  the  flour  and  meal  too  much.  Is 
this  any  objection  or  not?  and  if  so,  what  degree  of  heat  is  injurious?  and  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  injury  ?  are  questions  that  ought  to  be  determined. 

It  is  erident  that  these  and  other  matters  cannot  be  decided  upon  by  the  com- 
mittees during  the  State  Fair.  Would  it  not  be  adrisable,  therefore,  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  make  the  necessary  experiments,  in  all  such  machines  as  should  be 
subjected  to  special  tests;  the  exhibitofs  being  required  to  submit  them  to  the 
committee,  and  implements  proring  meritorious,  to  be  awarded  a  special  recom- 
mendation. If  the  State  Board  is  to  effect  all  the  good  its  organization  gires  it 
the  power  to  accomplish,  it  seems  to  me  that  some  such  course  should  be  adopted. 
'  I  have  referred  to  Boss'  mill,  merely  as  an  illustration  of  the  character  of  my 
recommendations,  but  not  to  express  any  ojnnion  of  its  merits  or  defects.  In  fact 
I  would  place  very  little  reliance  on  my  own  or  another's  judgment  of  the  utility  of 
any  machine  from  a  mere  examination  of  its  component  parts.  Even  plows  can 
not  be  so  judged,  nor  can  their  merits  be  tested  by  such  use  as  is  made  of  them  by 
the  committees.  To  test  the  turning  quality,  the  plowing  should  be  on  hill  sides, 
in  long  grass  or  stubble,  or  weed\  and  not  on  a  lerel,  smooth  piece  of  sod  or  loose 
ground. 

In  examining  the  machines,  I  endeavored  to  group  together  such  as  are  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  particular  sections  of  the  State.  I  illustrate  my  idea  by  an  instance. 
In  the  north,  the  chief  product  is  wheat  There  the  large  threshers  and  cleaners, 
SBch  as  the  Bichmond  and  Indianapolis  machines  exhibited,  are  the  best,  but  in 
counties  such  as  Monroe,  it  is  found  that  a  foup-horse,  and  in  several  parts  of  it  a 
two-horse  machine  is  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  farmer.  Since  the  State 
Fair,  an  owner  of  one  of  our  eight-horse  power  threshers,  told  me  that  he  had  just 
returned  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  county — thinly  settled,  where  he  had  threshed 
with  Uttle  profit  to  himself,  and  leas  to  the  farmers.  In  fact,  many  farmers  dislike 
to  have  so  many  hands  as  are  necessary  to  operate  them.  The  value  of  machines 
is  to  be  determined,  not  merely  by  the  amount  they  can  do  in  a  day,  and  their  cost, 
but  their  relative  expense  and  convenience  of  separating  also. 

In  New  York,  at  Qeneva,  in  I8&2,  a  trial  was  had  of  various  farming  imple- 
ments, and  among  these  were  the  large  and  small  threshers.  The  report  tiius 
alludes  to  two  of  them : 

"  For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  cheapness  of  threshing  by  these  two  classes, 
Xthose  which  clean  the  wheat  and  those  which  do  not)  it  may  be  assumed  that  4590 
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fifaeaves,  (or  any  other  nmnber),  is  the  average  quantity  of  Work  per  day  for  Pitts' 
machine ;  and  that  360  pounds  of  clean  wheat  is  the  yield  from  each  100  sheaves : 
these  ^^^0*^  gives  270  hashels  of  clean  wheat /per  day.  The  machine  requires 
eight  horses  at  fifly  cents  per  day  each,  and  seven  men  at  one  dollar  each, 
making  an  aggregate  cost  of  eleven  dollars  per  day,  or  fonr  cents  lyid  seven  mills 
per  bushel." 

''  The  table  shows  that  Emery's  machine  requires  twice  the  time  to  perform  the 
the  same  work  that  Pitts'  machine  will  accomplish ;  therefore,  Fmery  will  thresh 
135  bushels  per  day.  To  perform  this  work,  Emery  requires  five  men  and  two 
horses,  the  aggregate  cost  of  which  is,  at  rates  before  stated,  $6  per  day,  or  four 
cents  and  fonr  mills  per  bushel." 

This  is  a  slight  difference  in  favor  of  the  eight-horse  power,  and  Emery's 
machine  also  leaves  the  wheat  in  the  cha£  Bot  these  advantages  are  counter- 
balanced by  the  less  number  of  men  and  horses  required  to  operate  it,  and  in  the 
convenience  of  neighborhoods  that  do  not  produce  much  wheat,  or  are  thinly  popu- 
lated. Or  where  a  neighborhood  wishes  to  operate  other  machinery,  as  to  shell 
corn,  cut  straw  and  hay,  grind  or  crush  cobs  and  com,  or  to  grind  com  or  wheat  for 
family  use,  &c.,  in  such  cases,  too,  it  will  be  better  to  use  the  two-horse  power. 

Any  neighborhood  of  four  to  eight  farmers,  might  at  a  small  cost  to  each,  pur- 
chase the  two-horse  power  thresher  and  cleaner,  with  other  machines  they  might 
wish,  and  by  working  together,  have  their  grain  threshed  at  such  time  as  suits  all, 
without  that  delay  or  worry  so  often  attending  the  operation  o£  the  larger 
machines. 

Of  the  mowers  and  reapers,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  anything,  for  the  great 
saving  effected  by  them  and  the  rapidity  of  their  operation,  have  been  hailed  with 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  in  England  and  France,  where  labor  is  abundant  and 
cheap,  how  much  more  joyfully  should  we  greet  them,  who  have  no  labor  in  our 
greatest  need,  even  at  high  prices.  Those  machines  which'combine  the  mower 
and  reaper,  will  always  be  the  most  popular,  because  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
farmers.     Of  these,  Mann's  of  Laporte  county,  obtained  a  premium. 

In  the  absence  of  such  tests  as  I  have  stated,  I  recommend  the  following,  either 
for  neighborhood  or  individual  purchase,  where  adapted  to  local  wants  or  individ- 
ual enterprise :  * 

Reaper  and  Mower  OomhinecL  Mann's  of  Westville,  Laporte  eounty.  It  is  a 
self-raker,  and  obtained  various  premiama. 

Two  horse  Endless  Chain  Power  4fone,  Emery  k  Ga  Advertised  price, 
$116  00.  For  the  Power,  Thresher,  and  Cleaner  Combined,  $245  00.  Or  two- 
horse  lever  power,  Hasselman  k  Vinton,  Indianapolis,  prico  $75. 

Emery  k  Co.  have'  Com  Shellers  and  Feed  CuUers  for  their  two-hor^e  power. 
The  SheUer,  advertised  to  shell  200  bushels  of  ears  per  hour,  price  $45.  The 
Cutter,  cuts  and  crushv  hay,  straw,  oats,  cornstalks,  Ac,  at  the  rate  of  one  tnn 
per  hour,  with  one  horse,  prioe,  $35. 

Com  and  Cob  Crwhers  and  Orisi  Mill  Combined ;  Fehon's,  Na  2,  advertised 
to  grind  from  eight  to  fifteen  bnskiLi  per  hour.  H.  T.  Lawton,  Agent,  Indian- 
apolis. 

These  milk  grind  for  family  aa  well  as  crush  for  farm  nae.  The  grinders  are 
said  to  be  made  of  "  cold  blast  white  iron,"  the  hardest  kind  ofiron,  and  that  "  aiUr 
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grinding  over  ten  thousand  bushels  of  grain,  thA  grinders  were  not  worn  over  19 
per  cent 

The  editor  of  the  Ohio  Farmer^  who  Ttsited  our  State  Fair,  thus  notices  it : 

"  H.  T.  Lawton,  of  Indianapolis,  exhibited  *  Felton's  Portable  Mill,'  ^hat  we 
think  of  it  our  readers  already  know,  and  we  need  only  repeat  what  we  said  of  it 
in  the  Ohio  Farmer^  of  March  10,  1855 : 

"  1.  It  is  so  light  that  two  men  can  carry  it  to  almost  any  place-;  and  so  simple 
in  its  construction,  that  any  person  of  ordinary  skill  can  run  it  and  keep  it  in 
order. 

''  2.  It  is  so  cheap  aa  to  place  it  within  reach  of  any  farmer.  It  will  ^ind  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  buckwheat,  drugs,  spicea,  Ac,  and  may  be  propelled  by  steam,  water, 
wind,  or  horse-power,  and  is  perfectly  adapted  to  irregular  motion. 

''  o.  With  two-horse  power,  it  will  grind  per  hour,  from  five  to  eight  bushels  of 
corn,  and  from  eight  to  ten  bushels  of  feed,  and  requires  but  little  attention. 

'^  4.  It  is  not  liable  to  break  or  wear  out,  and  when  the  metal  is  worn  out,  it  can 
be  replaced  at  a  trifling  cost  , 

^^  5.  The  meal  is  not  heated  in  the  grinding,  but  it  comes  out  from  the  hopper  aa 
cool  as  it  goes  in." 

If,  upon  trial  by  the  State  Board,  it  will  be  found  to  have  the  merits  claimed  for 
it,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  useful  inventions  even  of  thia  age. 

Attached  to  this  mill  is  a  portable  bolter,  patented  by ,  costing  $30,  which 

enables  the  farmer  to  make  his  own*wheat  and  flour,  and  thus  to  be  his  own 
miller. 

The  mill  No.  2,  sells  for  $105,  with  a  sifter  for  the  meal;  with  the  bolter,  $130 ; 
with  the  lever  horse  power,  all  might  be  had  for  $200. 

Another  and  new  labor-saving  machine  exhibited  was  "  Halliday's  Self- Regulat- 
ing Wind  Engine." 

The  Wind  Mill  is  an  old  machine,  but  went  out  of  use  because  heavy  storms 
destroyed  them.  <  This  one,  however,  is  self-regulating,  so  that  no  storms  injure  it 
At  our  State  Fair,  the  winds  blew  very  gently,  but  it  pumped  water  when  the  wind 
was  blowing  lightest.  At  the  Illinois  State  Fair,  held  at  Chicago  last  fall,  it  was 
put  to  a  better  test  The  editor  of  the  VcdUy  Farmer^  published  at  St  Louis 
thus  speaks  of  it : 

**  Having  seen  it  in  operation  at  the  Illinois  State  Fair  at  Chicago,  we  can  apeak 
of  it  in  high  terms.  We  also  heard  several  scientific  mechanics  speak  of  it  in  terma 
of  the  highest  praise.  It  was  erected  in  an^xposed  sitaation  on  the  grounds,  and 
employed  for  pumping  water  for  the  use  of  the  atock.  which  it  did  in  a  most  satis- 
&ctory  manner.  -It  is  completely  under  control,  at  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
one  night  daring  the  fair  when  the  exhibitors  left  it  in  full  operation,  a  violent 
wind  arose,  which  prostrated  one  of  the  large  tents,  and  also  eompletely  destroyed 
a  rival  wind  mill,  this  machine  kept  on  the  even  tenor  of  its  course,  without 
increasing  its  speed  in  the  least,  and  was  found  the  next  morning  pumping  away 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  It  is  of  course  eqaally  adapted  to  heavy  or  light 
winds,  and  most,  we  think,  come  into  general  use  on  all  farms  and  plantations, 
where  considerable  quantities  of  water  are  required  to  be  elevated." 

Another  noTclty  was  the  Hay  Elevator,  of  Keeny  k  Tarbox,  of  Florence,  Switzer- 
land conn^,  of  this  State.    It  was  an  endless  chain,  fixed  at  an  elevation  of  about 
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fbrty-fi^re  degrees,  and  being  hitched  to  the  hind  pttrt  of  the  wagon  to  be  loaded, 
which  passed  along  and  over  the  winrow,  it  took  up  the  haj  and  deposited  it  upon 
the  wagon.  Forty  acres  can  be  pitched  up  by  it  in  a  day,  and  its  cost  is  from  $60 
to$7a 

HUl*s  Harrow,  Roller,  and  Grain  and  Grass  Seed  Planter,  is  a  machine  combin- 
ing the  varioos  operations  of  harrowing,  sowing  and  rolling  —  all  performed  at  the 
same  time.  Its  proper  working  is  guaranteed,  and  promises  to  become  a  useful 
invention  to  the  farmer. 

The  Garriages^  Wagons^  Cbr<*  and  Sfoi^A*,  were  of  very  superior  workmanship, 
displaying  not  only  skill  in  the  workmen,  but  correct  taste  in  the  ornament 

The  same  ramark  may  be  made  of  the  almost  endless  variety  of  Stoves.  These 
were  of  aU  kinds,  .and  of  all  patterns,  exhibitittg  a  finish  which  speaks  highly  of  our 
progress  in  castings. 

The  Home- Made  Manufachtret  were  of  great  variety,  and  most  of  ihera  well 
made.  But  the  impossibility  of  procuring  the  names  of  the  owners  of  the  greater 
part,  forbids  me  to  particularize  any. 

It  was  a  subject  of  complaint  that  these  were  oflen  brought  into  competition 
with  articles  manufactured  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  and  that  consequently  some 
very  meritorious  articles  of  household  make  failed  to  receive  the  'premium  they 
deserved.  If  there  was  any  foundation  for  this  complaint,  great  care,  hereafter, 
ought  to  be  observed  in  distinguishing  them,  because  it  certainly  is  not  the  design 
to  bring  these  kinds  of  manufactures  into  competition  with  each  other. 

Another  complaint  is,  that  persons  procure  an  article  to  be  made,  and  then  enter 
it  as  if  made  by  themselves.  In  all  such  cases  the  exhibitor  should  be  required 
to  state  the  maker's  name,  and  the  premium  should  be  awarded  to  him,  allowing 
the  exhibitor  and  maker  to  make  an  agreement  as  to  who  shall  have  it  The  object 
of  a  premium  is,  to  encourage  and  make  known  the  skill  of  the  maker  or  mann- 
faeturer,  and  not  the  wealth  of  his  customer. 

Manufautures  by  Machinery.  Our  State  is  not  a  manufacturing  one  in  woolen, 
cotton,  and  linen  goods  to  much  extent  Hence,  in  this  class,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  a  display  can  be  made  at  our  fairs.  But  the  Oannelton  Mills  in 
cotton,  and  others  in  iron  and  wood,  show  that  it  is  rapidly  advancing,  and  in 
these  the  exhibition  was  satisfactory. 

Our  Meekaniee  were,  more  than  usual,  seen  by  their  productions  in  every  depart- 
ment assigned  to  them.  The  articles  were  of  greater  variety,  and  exhibited  an 
improved  skill  and  taste  over  the  articles  exhibited  at  the  first  State  Fair —  thus 
showing  that  their  progress  has  been  no  less  than  their  fellow  laborers  on  the  farm* 

Of  these,  I  particnlarize  but  one  class  of  articles,  because  they  were  a  novelty. 
These  consisted  of  knives  and  forks,  butcher  knives  and  fine  cutlery,  shown  by 
Henry  Hunter  of  Richmond.  They  were  superior  to  any  of  their  kind  in  our 
hardware  establishments,  and  he  retailed  them  at  the  same  rate  that  a  similar 
article  sells  for  at  oar  retail  stores.  They  were  superior  in  the  quality  and  temper 
of  the  metal,  and  Mr.  Hunter  ought  to  receive  the  patronage  of  retail  merchants, 
and  does  now  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  will  s^on  have  to  enlarge  his  establish- 
ment, for  at  the  time  oF  the  fair,  his  orders  had  overrun  his  ability  to  meet  them« 

The  Paintings  and  Drawings  added  much  to  wtbe  interest  of  the*fair;  these. 
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with  the'flowera,  allowing  that  the  general  taste  appreciatai  the  heantifnl  ai  well  as 
the  neeful 

But  their  effect  was  to  some  extent  lost,  hj  heing  scattered  too  mnch.  The  Da- 
gnerreotjpes  were  with  cedar  bnckets  and  horse  shoes ;  and  Canary  birds  warbled 
their  notes  to  window  blinds  and  bagging  machines.  These  should  have  been  in 
floral  hall  with  the  fruits  and  flowers,  and  paintings.  The  Daguerreotjpes 
were  the  best  I  have  ever  seen,  wanting  but  one  thing  to  make  the  col- 
lection perfect  —  a  few  sons  of  toil  in  their  laboriug  dress,  as  a  contrast- 
to  the  costume  of  those  whose  labor  is  not  sufficient  to  earn  the  dress  in 
which  they  #ere  exhibited,  but  which  enabled  the  artist  to  show  how  minutely 
he  could  Daguerreotype  everything.  Mr.  Weeks,  of  Indianapolis,  was,  I  believe, 
the  arlist  The  paintings  were  chiefly  by  Mr.  Cox  of  the  same,  city,  whose  4*eptt- 
tation  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  the  excellence  of  his  portraits  and  landscapes. 

The  Flowers  were  not  fully  represented,  because  they  could  not  be  in  October. 
The  most  beautiful  do  not  wait  the  frosts  of  winter,  bat  our  Fairs  cannot  be  held 
in  their  natal  month  of  May.  Still  the  boquets  showed  a  great  variety  of  roaes, 
and  the  dahlias  and  chrysanthemums  have  so  multiplied  by  hybridism,  that  in  the 
endless  variety  of  their  colors,  we  can  extend  the  reign  of  Flora  from  the  dasies 
and  violets  to  the  snows  of  winter.  The  hall  of  Fk>ra  was  therefore  thronged 
throughout  the  entire  exhibition. 

The  permanent  location  of  the  fairs  will  enable  the  board  to  better  regulate  the 
places  for  each  kind  of  articles  exhibited.  But  for  this  purpose,  it  ought  to  select 
superintendents  for  each  hall,  who  will  consent  to  act  for  some  years.  Because  it 
is  by  experience  alone  that  a  perfect  arrangement  can  be  attained.  Almost  any 
competent  person  would  prefer  serving  three  or  more  years,  rather  than  for  one 
only. 

On  several  occasions,  I  have  complained  of  the  impossibility  of  learning  the* 
owners  of  animals  and  articles ;  the  breeds  and  character  of  these,  how  raised,  or 
how  and  where  made* op  manufactured,  and  all  those  other  matters  interesting  and 
useful  for  the  visi tons 4o<' know,  and  without  knowing  which,  a  reporter  cannot 
specially  refer  to  theoiw 

All  the  exhibitors  I  spoke  to  ooodemned  the  practice  of  excluding  their  names 
from  the  labels  attached' to  their  animals  or  articles,  as  unjust  to  them,  because 
they  attended  fairs  less  to  compete  for  premiums,  than  to  become  known  as  breeders 
of  stock,  or  manufacturers  of  the  articles  shown. 

Of  this  practice,  the  editors  of  the  Ohio  Oullivator  thus  speak  in  their  Novem- 
ber number.    Alluding  to  the  Michigan  State  Fair,  they  say : 

"  Of  the  stock  exhibited,  we  can  say  but  little  that  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
reader,  for  the  reason  that  we  could  not  learn  the  names  of  the  owners  of  more 
than  one  in  ten  of  the  animals  on  the  ground,  owing  to  the  continuance  there  of 
the  practice  formerly  prevalent  at  our  Ohio  Fairs,  of  withholding  the  names  from 
the  cards,  for  fear  the  judges  would  otherwise  show  partiality ;  or  rather  for  fear 
that  the  exhibitors  would  accuse  them  of  .partiality.  But  the  loss  to  the  public  and 
to  the  exhibitors  themselves,  by  withholding  the  names,  is  so  obviously  greater  than 
any  gain  on  that  score,  that  we  are  suoprised  to  find  sensible' people  still  advoca- 
ting the  practice." 

This  difficulty  I  met  at  every  step,  not  only  in  ascertaining  the  names  of  owners, 
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bat  the  breeds  and  crosses  of  breeds,  ages,  countj,  where  and  by  whom  bred|  Ac, 
of  animalA,  and  the  particalars  of  ererj  article  grown  or  manufactared,  which  it 
woald  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  notice  in  my  repoil  And  it  is  all  these  things 
the  visitors  .desire  to  know,  and  to  be  proStable  to  them,  they  ought  to  learn ;  and 
if  the  reporter  coald  not  learn  them,  how  coald  they  ?  Not,  certainly,  from  the 
meagerness  of  the  reports  of  committees. 

I,  therefore,  recommend  to  the  board,  to  prepare  a  series  of  questions  to  be 
answered  and  'posted  up  by  the  exhibitors  of  stock,  to  the  stall,  or  sewed,  or  others 
wise  strongly  attached  to  the  article  exhibited. 

I  conclude  my  report  by  uniting  with  all  in  their  exultation  over  the  great 
progress  made  by  our  farmers,  mechanics,  and  manufacturers,  during  the  past  four 
years,  in  their  respective  pursuits.  That  our  annual  exhibitions,  and  the  organis- 
ation of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the  county  societies,  have  been  leading 
causes  of  this  progress,  no  one  doubts ;  a  fact  most  gratifying  to  you  and  encourag- 
ing to  the  societies  now  formed,  and  strongly  incentive  to  the  formation  of  others. 
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LIST  OF  PREMIUMS 


AWARDED  AT 


THE  INDIANA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  FAIR, 
OCTOBER  2,   1854. 


CLASS  A.— NO.  1. 


SHORT    HORNED    THOROUGH    BRED. 

Bmt  Bull,  3  yaan  old  or  o\er,  B.  Meredith,  Wayne  couaty diver  pttcber  t^O  00 

9d  beet,  V.  Ling enlbltor,  Bendricke  county silver  cup  SO  00 

Beet  Bull,  9  yeer*  old  or  over,  John  Caldwell,  Feyetta  county 90  00 

SM  beet,  Geo.  Da videon,  Wayne  county silver  cup  10  00 

Best  Boll,  James  Caldwell,  Rush  county silver  cup  10  00 

Sdbest,  J.T.Williams,  Boone  county 5  00 

Beet  Boll  Calf,  v.  Ungenfelter iO  00 

9d  best,  R.  Baldiidge Touatton  Cattle. 

Best  Cow,  3  years  old  or  over,  Geo.  Davidson,  Wayne  county s11  er  cup  90  00 

9d  best,  Sol.  Mersdith,  Wayne  county silver  cup  10  00 

3dbest,G.  M  KInntfy,  Washington  county.. •• ....recommended. 

Best  Belter,  9  yean  old,  ▼.  Ungenfelter,  Hendricks  county silver  cop  10  00 

Bfat,Geo.  Davidson,  Wayne  county i,    5  00 

9dbest,  1  year  old.  or  over,  Geoige  Davidson,  Wayne  county filver  cup  10  00 

Best  Heifer  Calf,  George  DavidsoB,  Wayne  county eitvei  cop  10  00 

9dbest,  Gtoorge  Davidson,  Wayne  county ^. 5  00 

CLASS  A.— NO.  2. 

NATITE    AVD    GRADE. 

Beat  Cow,  over  9  years  old,  George  Davidson,  Wayne  county sliver  cop  ftO  00 

Sdbeat,y.  Ungenfelter,  Hendricks  county silver  tup  lO  00 

Best  Calf,  John  H.  Corbin,  Rush  county 5  00 

CLASS  A.— NO.  3. 

WORKING    CATTLE. 

Best  3  yoke  working  Cattle,  Calvin  FletcMr,  Jr.,  Marion  county silver  cup  990  00 

Best  1  yoke  working  Cattle,  G.  W.  Martin,  Jeflbrson  county silver  cup  10  00 

9d  beet,  Charles  J.  Crosby ......Touatt  un  Cuttle. 
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CLASS  A.— NO   4 

FAT    C1.TTLB. 

Best  Siear  of  &ay  breed,  3  yean  old  or  over.  John  ShawhAwn,  Rnth  cooDt7..ailTer  cup  $90  00 

9dhMt y silver  cap  10  00 

Best  S  year  old  or  over,  George  D|iTldson,  Wayne  county silver  cop  10  00 

Best  1  year  old  or  over,  George  Davidson,  .WayAe  county.. silver  cup  10  00 

Best  fat  Cow,  4  years  old  or  over,  George  DavMson ....silver  cup  10  00 

CLASS  A—NO.  6. 
JUlcb  cows,  no  award,  ezhiblton  not  ftamlsblng  statement  oi  age,  etc. 

CLASS  A.— NO.  6. 

GATTLB    rKOM    OTHER    STATES. 
Best  Ball,  3  yeers  old  of  any  breed,  D.  H.  Pmitb,  Kentucky .....*. Diploma., 

CLASS  A— NO.  1. 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

Bes^Ballof  any  age,  V.LI ngenfelter,  Hendricks  county silver  cup  090  00 

Best  Cow  or  any  age,  Sol.  Meredith,  Wayne  county    silver  cup  SO  00 

CLASS  B.— NO.  L 

HORSES    FOR    O  E  N  E  R  A  L    PURPOSES. 

Best  f^tallioa  over  4  years  old,  Jonathan  Lewis,  Tippecanoe  county silver  pitcher  030  00 

9dbeet.J.  L.  Ptati.  Hamilton  coun  y silver  cup  fO  00 

Best  brood  mare  over  4  years  old,  Hobert  Watt,  Wayne  oonnty diver  cup  80  00 

Sdhest,  James  01  baon,  Bartholomew  county silver  cup  10  00 

Beet  slaliun  colt  over  3  years  old,  W.  H.  Smith,  Hendricks  comty 10  00 

Sdbest,  W  C.  Logan,  Jefferson  county S  00 

Beet  ftUy  5  years  old  or  over.  Franklin  Landia,  Morgan  county. sliver  cup  10  00 

ftdbes^;  Hiram  Frenciaco,  Jefferson  county «. 3  00 

Beet  »ur.lon  colt  over  0  years  old,  Henry  Wolf,  Jeffereon  county. silver  cap  10  00 

Sd best,  George  Fringeley,  Jefferson ooanty.. 5  00 

Beet  vtaUion  colt  1  year  old  or  over,  J.  W.  Blackford,  Bush  county eflver  cvp  10  00 

8d  beat,  Jamee  M.  Horner,  Jefferson  county 5  00 

Beat  sucking  stallion  colt,  Robert  Poster,  OecaUir  eMnty silver  cop  10  00 

8d  best,  MarUn  M.Ostily,  Jefferson  rounty 5  00 

Best  ftJIy  Si  years  old,  Henry  Laoner,  Deoatiir  county.. •«. diver  cup  10  00 

id  best,  6enry  Lanner • S  00 

Best  sucking  colt.  Samuel  Overtnrf,  Ripley  county .silver  eup  10  00 

CLASS  B.— NO.  2. 

HORSES   FOR    LIGHT    HARRBSS. 

BestvtalUon  3  years  old  or  over,  M.  R.  Hull,  Payette  county diver  cup  090  00 

9d  best,  John  Harlen,  Hendricks  county divercuplOOO 

3d  best,  L.  J.  Hackney,  Johnson  county *. •..•    3  00 

Best  mnre  3  years  old  or  over,  Samuel  Stroder,  Jefferson  county silver  cup  10  00 

Sdbest,  A.  Arnold,  Jefferson  county 5  00 

CLASS  B.-.NO.  3- 

HORSES    FOR    SADDLE. 

Best  gelding  3  yean  old  or  over,  Wm.  Haines,  Wayne  county...... <. diver  cup  010  00 

M  best,  Robert  Watt,  Wayne  coauty 5  «> 

Beet  mare  3  years  old  or  over,  Martin  H.  Dally,  Jeff'.rson  county ilvercup  10  00 

Jdbest,  Samuel  Overuirf,  Ripley  county.. .......y ••.......     5  00 
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CLASS  R— NO.  5. 

PACING    STALLIONS. 

H««t4  yean  old  or  OTer,  William  Lewis,  Fayette  county aiWer  cup  fM  00 

2d  beat,  Isaac  Yonng,  JefibnoD  coosty *• illver  cop  10  00 

CLASS  B.— NO.  6. 

TROTTING    AND    PACING    HOBSBS. 

Beat  aUllion  3  yean  Old.  Jamei  M.Stone.... allYercap  flO  00 

adbeat.Jamea  Wilion..... 5  00 

Beat  trotting  mare  or  gelding,  Cbarlea  Froat,  Fayette  coanty .ailTer  cnp  10  00 

Beat  pacing  mare  or  gelding,  John  Q.  Willman,  Jefferaon  connty lilTer  cup  90  00 

CLASS  R— NO.  T. 

FARM    AND    DRAFT    HORSES. 

Beat  atallion  3  yeara  old  or  over,  Cbarlea  Frost,  Fayette  county.. ailver  cup  920  00 

Od  beat,  Thoa. Glase,  Kipley  county. at  vercnp  10  00 

Beat  gelding  3  years  old  or  OTcr.Wm.McCaw,  Indianapolis silver  cup  10  00 

Sdbeat,J.  L.  Piatt,  Hamilton  county 9  00 

Best  gelding  tyear«  old  or  over,  Jobn  T.  Wrigbt 9  00 

Best  mare  3  yeara  old  or  over,  Franklin  Landes,  Morgan  connty ..silver  cup  10  00 

CLASS  R— NO.  8. 

MATCHED    HORSES. 

Best,  R.  Dai  ley,  JeHbrson  county silver  cup  990  CO 

Sd  best,  A.  Armel,  JelTerson  county silver  cup  10  00 

CLASS  C— NO.  1. 
JACKS    AND   MULES. 

Best  Jack  Of  any  age,  Hobert  Poster,  Dearborn  county silver  pitcher  f30  00 

Best  span  r»f  mules,  F.  F.  Hamilton,  Decatur  county ailver  cup  10  00 

'8dbeat,T.  B  Anthony,  Bartholomeir  county 500 

Bestsingle  mule  ovorS  years,  A.  Holbrook,  Warrick  county 

Sdbest,  J.  C  Kelso.  Washincton  county 

CLASS  D.— NO.  L 

LONG    WOOL  ED    SHEEP. 

Beat  Buck  over  9  yeara  old,  George  Davidson,  Wayne  county silver  cup  910  00 

9d  best,  George  Millican,  Jefferson -county .' 5  00 

Beat  buck  1  year  old,  George  Mil  Ucan,Jeibnon  county silver  cup  10  06 

9dbet,  George  M 11 1  ican,  Jefferaon  county 5  00 

Beat  buck  lamb,  George  Millican,  Jeffbfson  county 3  00 

9d  best,  George  MilUcan,  Jeffersau  county... 3  00 

Best  pen  5  ewes  under  9  years,  George  Millican,  Jrffbrson  county.... silver  cup  10  00 

Best  pen  5  ewes  over  9  rears,  George  Millican,  Jeffenon  coanty • silver  cup  10  00 

Bistewe  overOyears  old,  George  Davidson,  Wayne  county 

Best  pen  5  ewe  lambs,  George  MllUcan,  Jefferson  connty S  00 

CLASS  D.— NO.  2. 

MIDDLE    WOOLED    SHEEP. 

Best  buck  over  9  years,  George  Davidaon,  Wayne  coanty silver  cop  $10  00 

Ubest,  George  MiUiean,  Jefferson  county 5  00 

Best  buck  under  S  years,  George  Millican,  Jefferson  county silver  cup  10  00 

Best  ewe  over  9  years,  George  Davidson,  Wayne  county 
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CLASS  D.— NO.  3. 

FIXE    WOOXED    SHEEP. 

BevtbDck  over9yearaold,  Alex  B1ack,'Putnam  county ailver  cttp890  00 

9dbe«t,  Alex.  Blac'^,  Pntnam  county .^il-ver  cup  10  CO 

Best  buck  under  S  yean  old,  Alexander  Black, Putnam  couaty ....tilyercup  SO  00 

Sd  best,  Kaniuel  Neil,  Jennln«t  county ellTercup  10  00 

Bedt  buck  lainb,.Alex.  Black,  Putnam  county.... tiWer  cup  10  00 

:Be«tewe  lamb,  Alex.  Black,  Putnam  county 

Beet  5  ewes  over  S  yean.  Alexander  Black,  Putnam  county lilver  cop  10  00 

SdbeHt.  Sol.  Meredith,  Wayne  county w..'. 5  00 

Bwt.5  ewes  under  S  years.  Alex.  Black,  Putnam  county silver  cup  10  00 

Sdb  St,  Samuel  Nell,  Jennings  count/ • S  00 

CLASS  D.— NO.  4 

FAT    SHEJ&P. 
Best,  Jobfl  H.  Corbin,  Rush  county silver  cup  flO  00 

CLASS  D.— NO.  5. 

SHEEP    F&OJC    OTHER    STATES. 

Beet  long  wooledbuck,  S.  G.  Pattlson,  Ml<nilgan  diploma. 

Bemt  middle  wooled  buck,  8.  O.  Patllaon,  Michigan diploma. 

Best  fine  wooled  buck,  S.  G.  Pattlson,  Michigan 

Best  5  middle  wooled  ewes,  8.  6.  Pattlson,  HioM^an diploma. 

Bests  fine  wooled  ewes,  S.  G.  Pattlson,  MLcbigan diploma. 

CLASS  B.— NO.   1.  ' 

HOOS. 

Best  boar  9  years  old  or  over,  George  Davidson,  Wayne  county sliver  pitcher  930  00 

9d  best,  Thomas  Hayes,  Bartholomew  county silver  cup  10  00 

Best  toar  1  year  old  or  over,  Wm.  0.  Cravens,  Jefferson  county silver  cop  10  00 

Sd  best,  Thomas  Hayes,  Baitholomew  county 5  00 

Best  boar  under  1  year,  George  Davidson,  Wayne  county silver  cop  10  00 

9dbe8t,  J.  T.  Williamson;  Boone  county 5  00 

S.  D,  Baker.  Marlon  county diploma. . 

Best  breeding  sow  9  years  old  or  over,  T.  Hayes,  Bartholomew  county silver  cop  9000 

9dbe»t,S.  1)  Baker,  Marion  county ^ silver  cup  10  00 

Best  breeding  sow  1  year  old,  8.  D.  Baker,  Marion  county silver  cup  10  00 

Best  B>w  under  1  year  old,  J.  T.  Williamson,  Boone  county ....silver  cup  10  00 

9d  best,  George  Davidson,  Wayne  couaty 9  00 

Be:t  pairshoats  under  10  months,  S.  D.  Baker,  Marion  county .......liver cop  10  00 

Best  5  pigs  under  six  months,  8.  D.  Baker,  Marion  county silver  cap  10  00 

CLASS  F.— NO.  L 

POULTRY. 

Best  pair  Shanghais,  James  Woods,  Hancock  connty $3  00 

Best  pair  Cochin  Cbina,James  Woods,  Hancock  coonty 3  00 

9d  best,  H.  C.  Meredith,  Wayne  county.... 

Btst  piiir  Gray  Chittagongs.  J.  T.  Williamson,  Boone  coonty 3  00 

Besi  pair  Polands,  Henry  Little,  Madi«oii 3  00 

Best  pair  .^ilver  Pheasants,  James  Woods,  Hancock  county diploma. 

Be^t  pair  Reabright  Bantams,  Wm   Kirk,  Madison .diploma. 

Best  pair  o(  AfHtan  Bantams,  Wm.  8.  Lnnt,  Shelby  county,  Ohio... diploma. 

Beat  collection  fowls,  Miss  B.  J.  Todd,  Madison set  tea  spoons 
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CLASS  G.— NO.  2. 

TTTRKIES,    OEESE    ▲ND    DUCKS. 

Best  whrtePoIancTDuckf.  B  M.  Lanbam,  Jefler«<  n  county .' 93  00 

Best  MoHCOTy  Ducks,  George  MUlican,  Jeflkrton  oounty 3  00 

^  best  A.  Williams,  jneffersoa  county 

Best  pair  Indian  Oeese,  B.  P.  Lanbam,  Jefferson  county recommended. 

Best  pair  China  Greese,  T.  Woods,  MidisoH « r  commended.    • 

Great  vsriety,  J.  Todd,  Madison. • set  tea  vpuons. 

CLASS  H.— NO.  L 

PLOWS  AND  PLOWING  MATCH. 

Best  plow  for  eeneral  purposes,  first  p.-emium  8.  Horney  6c  Co.,  KlcbmoDd..8iWer  cup  $90  00 

Best  plow  lor  clay  soil,  first  premium,  Richardson  ft  Co.,  Madison silver  CU|>  10  00 

Best  plow  for  light  sandy  soil,  first  prero  ,  Beard,  Sinex  dc  Dunn,  Klchmond.. silver  cap  10  00 
Best  plow  for  black  muck  or  clay  soil,  first  premium,  Richardson  A  Co., 

Madison silver  cup. 

Best  plow  for  sward,  first  firemium,  S.  Horney  dt  Co.,  Kicbmond silver  cup  10  00 

Best  subsoil  plow,  first  premium,  Richardson  6t  Co..  Mad  son... silver  cup  10  00 

Best  side-hill  plow,  first  premium,  Ri  hardson  dc  Co.,  Madison..... silver  cup  10  00 

Best  S  horse  plow,  first  premium.  Beard,  Sines  <k  Ounn,  Richmond diploma* 

Best  one  horse  plow,  first  premium.  Beard,  Sint  X  4*  Dunn,  Richmond diploma. 

Best  shovel  plow,  first  premium,  Beard,  Siuvx  &  Dunn,  Richmond,  Indiana ^ ..«. 

CLASS  L— NO.  L 

ARCHITECTURAL    DESIGNS. 

Best  design  and  specification^  fur  a  fowl  house,  to  Oliver  Albertson,  Washinf* 

ton  county silver  cup  flO  00 

CLASS  J.— NO.  L 

FARMING    IMPLBMBNTS. 

Besttlzkay  forHs,  Beard,  SInex  ft  Dunn,  Wayne  county diploma. 

Best  e  straw  forks.  Beard,  Slnex  dc  Dunn,  Wayne  connty diploma. 

Best  0  manure  forks, Beard,  Sinex  dk  Mnnn,  Wa\ne  county diploma 

Best  0  grail  scythee,  Beard,  Sinex  ft  Dunn,  Wayne  county diploma. 

Best  0  hoes.  Beard,  Sinex  dt  Dunn,  Wayne  connty diploma. 

Best  0  scythe  snaths,  Beard,  Slnea  dk  Dunn,  Wayne  county diploma. 

Best  display  farming  tooK  Beard,  Sinex  dk  Donn,  Wayne  connty silver  cup  010  00 

Beit  farm  wagon.  Shaffer  dt  Anderson,  Switzerland  connty diploma  and  silver  cup  80  00 

Best  harrow,  Richardson  de  Co  .  Madi-on diploma  and  ailvei  cup  10  00 

Best  ho  serake,  J.  K.  Harris,  Switzerland  county diploma  and  silver  cup  10  00 

Best  cori^planter,  J,  H.  Wiggins,  Franklin  county diploma  and  silver  cup  10  00 

Bestoxyoke,  Riehardson  dk  Co diploma  and    3  00 

Best  cnltivatbr,  Richardson  dk  Oo silver  cup  10  00 

Best  cider  mill,  F.B.Hant,  Richmond..... sUvercup  10  00 

Best  elder  mill,  corn  abeller,  cheese  press,  wool  packer  combined,  D.  Kellogg, 

Michigan rerommended. 

Best  hay  preat,  L*  W.  Beal,  Bwitxeriaad  county recommended. 

Best  fanniog  mill,  W  H.  Bowisby,  Clinton  county silver  cup  10  00 

Bett  flax  aod  hemp  paeken,  Wilson  dk  Abe  •  deen,  Madison recommended. 

Best  corn  eheller,  Beard,  Slnex  4*  Djnn,  Wayne  county diploma. 

Best  winnowing  machine,  J.  Ward,  Johnson  eounty recommended. 

Beet  straw  cotter,  Beard,  Sinex  and  Dunn ..silver  cop  10  00 

Best  corn  and  cob  crusher,  Sc.>tt  dk  Hodges,  Hamlltoa  c»  »0.... diploma  and  sliYer  6op  10  00 

Beet  ho rse  power  for  general  purp'if  es,  Haaaelman  dk  Vinton,  IndianayUs 10  00 

Beet  horse  power  and  separator  combined,  P.  W.  Roblaeon,  Wayne  co lilver  cop  90  00 
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CLASS  K— NO.  1. 

LEATHER  AND  LEATHER  M  AK  VF  ACTU  R  ES. 

fieft  carriage  haroMt,  ftnt  premium,  T.  Pogue,  Madiaon ..allvercop  tlO  00 

Second  beat,  A.  F.  Woodcock,  Rueh  county 5  00 

Beat  aingle  carriage  hameaa,  firat  premium^  T  Pogoe,  Madiaon diploma  and  5  00  ^ 

Second  beat,  Jobn  C.  Cheney  Decatur  county 3  00 

Beat  ladiea*  aaddle,  first  premium,  Jobu  C.  Cheney,  Decatnr  county diploma  and  5  00 

.  Beat  pair  fine  hoota,  firat  premium.  Pollock  de  Matthewa,  Madiaon diploma  and  3  00 

Beat  pair  coarse  boota,  first  premium,  Pollock  dk  Matthewa,  Madiaon diploma  and  <  00 

Beat  pair  ladies*  gaitera,  first  premium.  Pollock  dk  Matthews,  Madison diploma  and  S  00 

Beat  specimen  sole  leather,  firat  premium,  laom  Ross,  Madison diploma  and  3  00 

Beat  specimen  kip  leather,  first  premium,  Joseph  Keatner,  Madiaon diploma  and  3  oa 

Beat  apecimen  calf  akin,  first  premium,  John  Kestner»  Madison diploma  and  3  CO 

Best  specimen  Morocco,  first  premium,  John  Keatner,  Madiaon diploma  and  3  00 

Beat  aaddla  treea,  firat  premium,  Martin  Kimball,  Madiaon diploma. 

CLASS  L.— NO.  1. 

GARRIAQEB    AND    CABINET    FURNITURE. 

Best  family  carriage,  A.  P.  Woodcock,  Kuah  county .- silver  cup  $80  00 

Second  best,  William  H.  Fry,  Madiaon '. silver  cup  10  00 

Best  set  cane  aeat  chaira,  B.  Lewia,  Madiaon 

Best  arm  chairs,  James  Knight,  JefTeraon  county 

Second  best,  J.  P.  Biddall,  JelTeraon  county 

Bestladiea>  work  box,  Mra.  8.  H.  Patteraon,  Clark  county 

Best  gilt  or  carved  ftame.  Miss  M.  Woods,  Madison 3  00 

Best  fancy  boxea,  J.  H.  Wiggina,  Franklin  county diploma. 

Beat  wagon  and  carriage  buba,  Rugaby  4*  Osgood recommended. 

CLASS  M.— NO.  1. 

AGRICULTURAL    PRODUCTS. 
Ten  acrea  of  com,  D.  O.  Robb,  not  yet  examined , 

CLASS  M.— NO.  2. 

Best  sample  wheat,  Harriaon  Dawaon  .«... Farm  and  Shop. 

Best  aample  broom  corn,  John  Land,  Jefferson  county recommended. 

Best  timothy  seed,  Thurston  Wood,  JefTerson  county Indiana  Farmer  and  99  00 

Beat  blue  graas,  Jamea  Woods,  Hancock  county Indiana  FUrmer  and   S  00 

Best  bale  hay,  L.  W.  Deal,  Switserland  county 

CLASS  M.— NO.  3. 

▼  EOETABLES. 

Beat  long  blood  beeta,  Richard  H.  Chambera,  Franklin  county Indiana  Farmer  and  fi  00 

Beat  turnip  blood  beeta,  Wm.  Smith,  Jefibraon  county Farm  nnd  Shop  and  S  00 

Beat  carrots,  Wm.  Thomas,  JefTeraon  county Indian*  F«rm«r  and  9  00 

Beat  parsnips,  Wm.  Thomas,  Jefferson  county Farm  and  Shop  and  S  00 

Beai  cabbage,  Wm.  Smith,  Jefferson  couniy • Farm  and  Shop  and  S  00 

Best  egg  plants,  W.  Thomaa,  Jeitbrson  county Indiana  Farmer  and  8  00 

•    Beat  red  onions,  Thomaa  Hays,  Bartholomew  county Indiana  Farmer  and  8  00 

Best  yellow  onions,  Charles  Almond,  Jefferson  county. ... .  • ...  ••••Indiaaa  ALrmer  and  8  00 

Best  potatoes,  David  B.  Woodward,  Jefferaon  county .'• . •  .Farm  and  Shop  and  9  00 

Beat  aweet  poUtoea,  A.  H.  Veatal,  Wayne  county Flaw  B^y  and  8  Of 

Beat  aquaahea,  James  Woods,  Hancock  county.. Indiana  Farmer  and  9  00 

MINNESOTA     PRODUCTS. 
Wheat  of  diflhiMit  varieties,  oato,  beeta,  aweet  potatoes,  dtc recommended. 
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CLASS  N.—NO.  1. 

FRUITS. 

Zni  And  grettett  Tariely  of  tabl*.  applet,  Henry  Myera,  St.  Joeepb itlver  cap  ^  ^00 

Second  beet,  Cbtrles  Almond,  Jeffenion  connty Huiticnltanl  Review  and  "s  00 

.  Third  best,  John  W.  Wright,  rtwUserland  connty Hoiticnltnral  Review  and   3  00 

Beet  IS  varietiee  of  table  applea,  Henry  Myers,  St.  Jooeph....HorticuUaral  Review  and  5  00 
Beet  and  greateet  number  of  Tarietlee  of  peare,  Mre.  A.  ^^\ 

Pitcher,  Madlion... Horticvltnral  Review  and  diploma. 

Second  beat  and  greateet  collection  of  winter  peare,  Mies  E.  J  Todd, 

Madleon Indiana  Farmer  and 

Beet  and  greateet  collection  of  antnmn  peare,  Miea  B.  J.  Todd,  Madt- 

eon Weatem  Horticaltnral  Review. 

Beet  ten  varietiee  of  peachee,  John  W,  Wright,  Switserland  co Rort*l  Review  and  $5  00 

Second  beat,  B.  Freeman,  Jeffereon  county Farm  and  Shop  and   3  00 

Beat  qnincea,  W.  J  Blvlo,  Jeffereon  county Horticultural  Review  and   3  00 

Second  beat,  Thomaa  Haye,  Bartholomew  county Horticultural  Review  and   3  00 

Third  beat,  John  W.  Wright,  SwiUerland  county Farm  and  Shop. 

Boat  apedmene  of  gnpea  grown  in  open  air,  Mrs.  R.  J.  Wharton, 

MadlaoB HorticuUurai  Review  and  93  00 

Second  beet,  a  F.  Page,  Madleon Indiana  Parmer  and   S  00 

Third  beat,  Mre.  Bllen  Shrewsbury recommended. 

Best  dish  nativegrapee,  B.J.  Todd t Horticultural  Review 

CLASS    0.— NO  1. 
FLOWBRS. 

Best  variety  Of  cut  flowers,  Mrs  Temperly,  Madison #.....  diploma. 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  dahlias,  B.  N.  Lanham,  JelTerson  county set  tea  spoons. 

Best  andgieateet  variety  of  roees,  Mrs.  John  H.  Taylor,  Madison. . .HortM  Review  and  S5  00 

Second  best,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Pitcher,  Madison .' Farm  and  Shop  and    3  00   ' 

Best  basket  of  flowers,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Pitcher,  Madison Horticultural  Review  and   3  00 

Best  and  irreatest  variety  of  verbenas,  Mre.  Temperly,  Madison diploma. 

Beet  carnations,  Mn.  Temperly,  Madison diploma. 

Agricoltural  baahet,  Mies  H.  A.  Brandt recommended. 

CLASS  0.— NO.  2. 

Best  collection  of  green-house  plants,  Mrs.  Temperly,  Madleon est  tea  spoons. 

Beet  cornucopia  of  fruits  and  flowers,  Miss  E.  J.  Todd,  Madison reeommended. 

Best  flat  hand  boquet,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Pitcher,  Jefferson  connty diploma  and  03  00 

Best  round  hand  boquet,  Mies  E.  J.  Todd,  Madison diplomaand   3  00 

Second  best,  B.  If .  Lanham,  Jefferson  county Farm  and  Shop. 

Best  floral  design,  Mrs.  Temperly,  Madleon • • set  tea  spoona. 

Best  king  cactus,  J.  M.  Sadd,  Jefferson  county - • recommended. 

CLASS  P.—NO.  L 

KDOE    TOOLS,   AC. 

Best  knl  ves  and  forka,  Martin  and  Hunter,  Wayne  county • .  . dtplc  ou  and  $3  00 

Beet  bnUherknives»MarUn  at  Hunter diplomaand   S  00 

Beet  coopers' tools,  J.  B.  I<ape,Madlson diplomaand   6  00 

Beat  carpentera' tools,  J.  B.  Lape, Madleon diplomaand   5  00 

Best  Hussey*s  Perlsct  Adjuster,  T.  P.  Bodley,  Hamilton  connty,  O. recommended. 

Beet  cutlery,  not  belbin  specified,  B.  Well diploma. 

CLASS  P.—NO.  3. 

EKOIKBS  AND  MACHIKEET. 

Beat  steam  engine,  Crawfbid,  Davidson  dk  Westcott,  Madison nilveT  cnp  flO  00 

Beat  steam  boiler,  Waefeiaglon  McLean*  Co.,  Madlioi silver  cup   10  00 
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Bftt  fire  enfine,  Pair  Play  Company,  MadlMn tilvercop    10  00 

Beat  hominy  and  aamp  machine,  Jamea  Hughaa,  Wayne  county .recommended. 

Beat  hoat- reel,  W^ahlngton  Fire  Company,  N».  3 aiWercap  flO  00 

Beat  brick  making  machine,  B.  C.Taylor,  Lewlabarg,  Penn allvercup  flO  00 

Beat  flourtng  mill,  Charlea  B.  8walne,  JeiTeraon  county , recommended. 

CLASS  R.— NO.  1. 

COOPERAGE    AKD    WOODEK    WARS. 

Beat  flour  barrel,  DeAreea,  Dally  dk  Co.,  Marlon  county dlplcmaandtS  00 

Beat  pork  barrel,  Wyman  dc  Gibaon,  Aurora...* diploma  and    9  00 

Beat  lard  barrel,  W.  S  Oibaon,  Auiora recommended. 

Best  panel  door,  Hendricka  dc  Pugh,  Hadlaon diploma  and  93  00 

Beat  window  aaah,  Henddcka  4*  Pugh,.Madi9on diploma  and   S  00 

Beat  window  blind,  Hendricka  de  Pugh,  Madlaon diploma  and    5  00 

Beat  chum,  I.  L.  Dicklnaon,  Richmond allTercap  10  00 

Best  bee  hive.  Cheater  D.  Gould diploma  and    3  00 

Beat  tpecimena  of  turning,  R.  C.  Meldrum ..recommended. 

Beat  corn  brooma,  B.C.  Connett. diploma  and  $S  00 

Beatbruahea,  H.  C.  Cooiuatt ..recommended. 

CLASS  R.— NO.  2. 

PAINTINGS    AND    DRAWINGS. 

Beat  apecimen  portrait  painting,  8.  Alberger recommended. 

'    Beat  flower  painting  in  oil,  MlaaE.  B.  Whitney,  JefTeraon  county 

Beat  landacape  painting  in  oil,  Mrs.  Wm.  Dunn,  Marion  county 

Beat  landacape  painting  in  water  colore,  Miaa  E.  Brandt,  J efferaon  county 

Beat  animal  painting,  R.  £  Ue,  Madiaon 

•  Beat  architecturdl  drawings,  D.  Dubach 

Beat  apecimen  penmanship,  T.  J.  Bryant 

Beat  aign  painting,  F.L.  Dabacb,  Jcffereon  counlj 

Beat  graining,  Wm.  Peddle,  Madiaon ; recommended; 

Monochromatic  painting,  Wm.  M.  Gorgoea,  Madison 

CLASS  S.— NO.  1. 

BUTTER    AND    GHBESE. 

Best  10  lbs.  of  butter,  made  in  June,  Jamea  Wooda,  Hancock  county aet  tea  apoona. 

Best  15  Iba.  of  butter,  made  ad  any  time,  Mrs.  John  P.  Ramaey,  Jefferaon  co....set  taa  apoona. 

Second  beat  IS  lbs.  of  butter  Jamea  Wooda,  Hancock  county $3  00 

Beatcheeae,  D.  O.  Roae,  Laporte aet  tea  apoona. 

Beat  ten  pounda  honey ,  R.  W.  Todd,  Madiaon aet  tea  apoona. 

Second  best  ten  pounds  honey,  Chester  8.  Gould,  JefTeraon  county $3  00 

MISGBLLAKE0U8    ARTICLES. 

Caae  dry  gooda,  Wllbom  Colea.... .' diploma. 

Cheap  and  eaay  baggy,  J.  8.  McLdUnd,  Lafayetco 

Perfumery,  Simon  Alberger,  Madison diploma. 

Caaea  hardware.  Wells  de  Ailing,  Madiaon diploma. 

Model  of  eaw  mill,  Michael  W.  Helton diploma. 

BeatdeBUatry,H.B.8Uytoa,  Madiaon fS  00 

Second  beet,  Porcell  ^  Maaon,  Jefferaon  county «....    3  00 

Medicines,  8.  Alberger,  Madiaon diploma. 

Case  of  hata.  Mill  dk  Cnnningham diploma. 

Brick,  J.  R.  Coffmam §3  00 

Carpeting,  Irb)  Smith,  Madiaon.. • ••••• d  p!oma. 

Tombntonea,  Jamea  Falconer,  Madlaon.« diploma. 

Marble  phonetic  alphabet,  Jamea  Falconer • diploma. 

Case  of  millinery,  Mrs.  8.  B.  Reene,  MadteoB ..diplonu. 

Silk  dnee  from  raw  allk,  Biitaboth  Seaaor 
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ArtiftcUl  wreath,  MiBiRlltabeth  Stebbins 

Wax  candles,  Chester  S.  Gould.  Jeflfenon  county diplomft.  ' 

Daguerreotypes,  B.  ^  Dewey,  Jeflerson  county diploma. 

Second  beat.  J.  R.  Gorgaa,  Jefferson  county diploma. 

Pencil*  for  card  writing,  T.  J.  Bryant dfploma. 

Collection  of  insects  of  the  west.  Mis.  R.  J.  Wharton S3  00 

Writingfluid,  J.  J.  Butler diploma. 

Second  brbt,  Cra wrordsville  Journal diploma. 

Steamboat  yawl,  S.  T.  Golay,  Vevay diploma. 

Silver  ware,  S.  P.  Bailey  dk  Co 910  00 

Second  best,  E.J.  Baldwin diploma. 

Alcohol,  Higbie,  Barblni^dc  Co.,  Madison diplomat 

Hair  wreath,  S.  C.  Finical, -Vernon diploma. 

Roofing  tile,  J.  L.  Freeman diploma. 

Portable  grist  mill,  L.  B.  Woodward fS  00 

Flreprcof  roof  models,  J.  P.  .Siddal I,  Jefferson  county diploma. 

Ktarch,  John  Man  waring,  Madison diploma. 

Fly  brushes,  John  Smock diploma. 

Apparatus  for  opening  and  shutting  gates 95  00 

Tippets,  Miss  A.  Williams,  Muucie diploma. 

Stencil  CQtti  ng,  T.  L.  Dubach di ploma«. 

Tobacco,  N.  Hunt  4-  Co.,  MadUoa 95  OQ 

Second  brat,  M.  A  E.  Sha cnon 3  00 

Model  dwelling  house,  Mrs.  Irby  Smith 5  00 

Printing  ink,  H.  S.Pratt diploma. 

Separator  and  horse-power,  P.  W.  Koblasun,  Wayne  cuunty for  woikmanshlp,  910  QO 

Armadillo  fhell,  David  A.TodJ diploma. 

Model  saw  mill diploma. 

Blackberry  cordial 93  00 

Shell  monument 3  00 

Carving  In  wooJ^A.  Gorman reco.amended,  93  00  anddipluma. 


WINTER  EXHIBITION. 

At  the  session  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriciiltare,  in  January,  1855,  the  follow- 
ing premiums  were  awarded  on  articles  which  were  presented  for  the  examination, 
of  the  Board : 

MAKT7FACTURED    ARTICLES. 

Mra.  S.  BocklaSfOf  Delaware  county,  for  muff. set  tea  spooni. 

Miss  Bucklea,  of  Delaware  coanty,  for  tippet sugar  spoon* 

Miss  A  Ilea  Willlama,  of  Delaware  county,  for  two  tippeta eec  tea  spoons. 

J.  W.MaUocli,of  Heodricka,  for  two  blankeU ■lWercup9iO  00 

J.  W.  Matlock,  for  aample  of  woolen  yarn 3  00 

MIsi  Lixtle  Buckles,  of  Delaware,  for  canl  bashet.... eugarapoon    8  00 

GRAIK8. 

Klcbard  Dafton,  of coanty,  for  beat  sample  of  white  wheat tiWer  cup  910  00 

B.  J.  Rowland  of  Marlon  coanty,  for  beataample  of  whlta  oata 9  00 

Oeorge  Davidson,  of  Wayne  coanty  for  best  sample  of  barley  oau 9  00 

Ckorge  Davidson,  for  beataample  of  black  oata t 3  00 

E»  J.  Hpwland,  of  Marion,  for  best  sample  of  flax  aeed 5  00 

B.  J.  Rowland,  for  second  best  sample  of  whlta  wheat 5  00 

Oaorge  Davidson,  of  Wayne,  for  host  aample  of  yellow  corn • silver  cup  SO  00 

B.  J.  Rowland,  of  Marion,  for  second  best  aample  of  yellow  corn.... set  tea.spoona. 
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I 

Fielding  Beeler,  of  Marion,  for  best  stniple  Of  white  corn slWercaptlO  W 

John  W.  WiigbtfOf  Swltx^rUttd  county,  Mcond  premium  on  white  corn 5  Q» 

DAIRY. 

MiM  Alice  Williams,  of  Delaware  county,  for  best  sample  of  butter silver  cup  ^10  GO 

WOOL. 

Alexander  Black,  of  Pntnam  county,  for  best  sample  of  fine  wool silver  cup  $20  00 

J.  M.  Maxwell,  of  —  county,  for  sample  of  fine  wool silver  cup    10  00 

Mlae  McCoy,  of county,  for  woolen  shawl i S  00 

FRUITS. 

Burbanfc  dk  Brothers,  of  Starke  coanty,  for  sa.jple8  of  cranberries,  in  jars,  .silver  cup  SlO  00 
Henry  Myers,  of  St.  Joseph  county,  first  premium  on  apples,  fiO  varieties.  ...silver  cup    SO  00 

Fielding  Beeler,  of  Marlon  county,  9d  premium  on  apples,  32  varieties silver  cup  '  10  00 

Thomas  Durham,  of  Vigo  county,  third  premium  on  apples,  13  varieties set  tea  spoons. 

Wm,  B.  Thompson,  of county,  for  8  varieties  of  apples 83  00 

— —  Cory,  of  county,  for  9  varieties  of  apples 4  00 

T.  J.  Edmondson,  of  Bartholomew  county,  for  model  of  corn  planter diploma 


JOS.  ORR, 
G.  W.  LENNARD, 
FRANCIS  WORLEY, 
WM.  B.  THOMPSON, 
GEO.  DAVIDSON, 
GEO.  CRAWFORD. 


Oommiitee. 
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▲WARDED  AT 


THE  INDIANA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  FAIR, 
OCTOBER,   1855. 


SPECIAL  STATE  PREMIUMS. 

ESS  AT8. 

On  cnltivation  Of  wheat,  J.  R.  Goodvrin,  of  Franklin  county aiWer  cap  t?5  00 

On  Iriah  potatoes,  CharleaM.  Walker % *. silver  cop  85  00 

On  grasses  or  Indiana,  Dr.  R.  T.  Brown,  of  Montgomery  county sitTSr  cup  S5  00 

On  fruits  of  Indiana,  Wm.  H.  Loomis,  of  Allen  county silver  cup  S3  00 

On  tlie  soils  of  Indiana,  Ignatius  Brown,  of  Marion  cooaly silver  cup  25  00 

On  manures,  Oliver  Albertson,  Washington  county silver  cup  85  00 

On  dltfbinganddraining,  R.  J.  Gatling,  of  Marion  county silver  cop  85  00 

On  fencing  and  hedging,  Wilber  F.  Stone,  Putnam  county ....silver  cup  85  00 

On  corn,  no  premium  awarded. 

On  the  dairy,  Dr.  K.T.  Brown,  of  Montgomery  county ,... .silver  cop  SS  00 

MANUFACTURES    OF    THE    STATE. 

Best  stove,  Brinkmeyer  dc  Klusman,  Evansville sliver  cup  $25  00 

Best  steam  enelne,  Ha«seiman  di  Vinton,  Indianapolis silver  cup  85  00 

Best  bolt  of  cotton  good*,  Hamilton  Smith,  Cannelton liver  cup  85  00 

Rest  ten  yards  home  made  jeans,  Daniel  Brant,  Indlanipolis silver  cup^  00 

Be«t  pair  of  blankets,  J.  W.  L.  Matlock,  ITendricki  county silver  cup  85  00 

Best  bolt  of  flannel,  ten  yards,  J.  W.  L.  Matlock,  Hendricks  county sliver  cup  85  00 

Best  ten  yards  of  linen,  Mrs.  A.  Black,  Hancock  county silver  cup  85  00 

Beat  piece  of  carpet  not  leva  than  SO  yds.,  H.  W.  Parrot,  Indianapolis silver  cup  85  00 

MECHANICAL  PRODUCTIONS  OF  THE  STATE. 

Best  set  of  chairs  and  bedstead,  John  Ott,  Indianapolis silver  cup  SSS  00 

Besi  saddle  and  harness,  James  Sulgrove,  Indianapolis stiver  cup  85  00 

Best  lot  of  edge  tools,  including  axe  and  drawing  knife,  Newton  Kellogg, 

Marion  county silver  cap  85  00 

Beet  set  of  horse  shoes  and  uaili,  with  specimen  of  shoeing,  Wilson  dc 

Horner,  Richmond silver  cup  85  00 

Best  lot  of  boots  and  shoes,  Adam  Knodle,  Indianapolis silver  cup  85  00 

Bestdooriandianh,B.W.  Brown,  Indianapolis , sliver  cup  85  00 
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Best  farm  implemenlB.  Beard  dc  Slnex.  Indianapolis lilTer  cap  85  00 

Best  carriage,  Hiram  K.  Ganton,  Indianapolis- silver  cup  SS  00 

AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS. 

Be.«t  plow  for  Indiana,  Beard  &  Sinez,  Indianapolis  and  Richmond silver  cup  t25  00 

Best  farm  wagon,  W.  J,  &  G  W.  For.<ibee,  Marion  county s  Iver  cup  S5  00 

Best  mower  and  reaper  combined,  J  J.  Mann  &  Son,  Laporte  county silver  cup  25  00 

Best  thrasher  and  separator,  A.  Garr  &  Co.,  Richmond silver  cup  35  00 

Best  horse  pow«r,  A.  Garr  ACo.,  Richmond silver  cup  S5  00 

B«st  corn  sfaeller,  Beard  d:  Stnex,  Indianapolis  and  Richmond silver  cup  25  00 

Best  barrow  and  cultivator.  Beard  &  Sincx,  Indianapolis  and  Richmond*. silver  cup  25  00 

Best  grain  drill,  R.J.  Catling,  Indianapolis .- silver  cup  25  00 

Best  straw  cutter,  Beard  6i  Sinex,  Indianapolis  ani  Richmond silver  cup  25  00 

GENERAL  LIST.— CLASS  A— NO.  1. 

CATTLE. 

Best  Bull  3  years  old  or  over,  Ci>ldwell,  Loder  <&  McCollum,  Fayette  and 

Rush  county silver  pitcher  $30  00 

2d  bent,  Valentine  Lingenfelter,  Hendricks  county silver  cup  20  GO 

Best  Bull  2  years  old  or  over,  Milton  Tbornburgh,  Wayne  county silver  cup  20  00 

2d  best,  J.M.Maxwell,  Wayne  county silver  cup  10  00 

Best  Bail  1  year  old  or  over,  J.  W.  L.  Matlock,  Hendricks  county silver  cup  10  00 

2d  best,  Sol.  Meredith,  Wayne  county 5  00 

Best  Bull  Calf,  McCollum  A  Caldwell,  Fayette  and  Rush  county silver  cup  10  00 

2d  best,  Valentine  Lingenfclter,  Hendricks  county 5  00 

Best  Cow  3  years  old  or  over,  Sol.  Meredith,  Wayne  county silver  cup  20  00 

2d  best,  Sol.  Meredith,  Wuyne  covnty silver  cup  10  00 

Best  Heifer  2  years  old,  Levi  Druly,  Wayne  county sliver  cup  10  00 

2d  best,  George  Davidson,  Wayne  county 5  00 

Best  Heifer  one  year  old,  Sol.  Meredith,  Wayne  county silver  cup  10  00 

2d  best.  Smith  Wooters,  Union  county 5  00 

Best  Heifer  Calf,  Isaac  B.  Loder,  Rush  oounty silver  cop  10  00 

2dbest,  SoL  Meredith,  Wayne  county 5  00 

CLASS  A.— NO.  2. 

WOR-KINO    CATTLE. 

Best  pair  over  4  years  old,  Jno.  M.  She  whan,  Rush  county silver  cup  $S0  00 

2d  best,  J.  Chandler,  Hendricks  county silver  cup  10  00 

Best  pair  under  4  years  old,  J.  P.  Forsyth,  Johnson  county silver  cup  20  00 

2d  best,  Samuel  D.  Baker,  Marlon  county silver  cup  10  00 

CLASS  A.— NO.  3. 

FAT    OATTLB    OF    ANY    KIND. 

Best  fat  bullock,  George  Davidson.  Wayne  eounty tilTer  cup  $90  00 

Sdbe.-t,  John  M.  Shawhan,  Rush  county silver  cup  10  00 

Best  fat  cow,  George  Davidson,  Wayne  county silver  cup  20  00 

9d  best,  Sol.  Meredith,  Wayne  county silver  cup  10  00 

CLASS  A.— NO.  4. 

STEERS. 

Best  Steer  3  years  old,  John  M.  Shawhan,  Rush  county silver  cup  $20  00 

9d  best,  Georce  Davidson,  Wayne  county silver  cup  10  00 

Best  Steer  9  years  old,  Geoiige  Davidson,  Wayne  county silver  cap  10  00 

9dbe»t,  John  H.  Shawhan,  Rush  county.. • 5  00 

Bestpairof  yearlings,  David  Commons,  Wayne  county silver  cup  10  00 

9d  best,  Samuel  D.  Baker,  Marlon  county 5  00 
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CLASS  A.— NO.  5. 

MILCH    COWS. 
Entries  made,  but  do  premiums  awarded,  aa  tbe  statemcnU  required  in  the  rules  and  regn-JU 
Utions  were  not  complied  with  by  czhibitord. 

CLASS  A.— NO.  6. 

CATTLE  FROM  OTHER  STATES. 

CowSyearaold,  Jno.  G.  Coutber,  Clinton  county,  Ohio diploma. 

,     Bulla  reported  as  unworthy  of  the  diploma. 

CLASS  A.--NO.  7. 

SWEEPSTAKES  OPEN  TO  ALL  COWS  OF  ANT  AGE. 

Beat  Cow  of  any  age.  Levi  Druly,  Wayne  county silver  cup  930  OO 

Tbe  committee  could  not  decide  between  four  bulls  on  exhibition  in  tbia  class,  and  ao  re- 
ported, rscommending  tbe  premium  back  to  the  society.  On  motion,  it  waa  ordered  that  the 
names  of  tbe  four  bull«and  owners  be  published. 

CLASS  B.— NO.  1. 

HORSES    FOR    GENERAL    PURPOSES. 

Best  stallion  oyer  4  years  old,  Wm.  Spinning  dk  Co.,  Wayne  county silver  pit  her  $30  00 

S^  be«t,  Moore,  Miles  4c  Crawford,  Hendricka  county silrer  cup  80  00 

Best  brood  mare  over  4  yeara  old,  Wm.  O.  Rucker,  Franklin  county silver  cup  SO  00 

2d  best,  Benjamin  Port,  Henry  county silver  cup  10  00 

Best  stallion  colt  over  3  years  old,  R.  H.  Given,  Dearborn  county silver  cup  10  ^ 

Sd  best,  Ludwell  Elliott,  Washington  county cash    5  00 

Best  filly  over  3  yeara  old,  J.  N.  Shawban,Ilush  county silver  cup  10  00 

9d  best,  Jamea  Ferguson.  Marion  county cash    5  00 

B;8t  stallion  colt  over  S  years  old,  Ja*.  11.  Harri«on,  Montgomery  co ailver  cup  10  00 

Sd  beat.  John  G.  Lewis,  Fayette  county CA>h    5  00 

Best  stallion  colt  over  1  year  old,  R.  C.  Foster,  Decatur  county s.lver  cup  10  CO 

9d  best,  John  Bates,  Fayette  county ca»h    5  00 

Best  sucking  colt,  J.  D  Cummins,  Fajette  county ailver  cup  10  00 

Sd  bent,  John  Allen,  Putnam  county caah    5  00 

Best  filly  over  9  yeara  old,  John  Bates,  Fayette  county... silver  cup  10  00 

Sd  be»t,  Samuel  Caae,  Hamilton  county cash    5  00 

Beat  filly  over  one  year  old,  J.  T.  Belles,  Marlon  county  silver  cup  10  00 

Sdbest,  Jolin  G.  Lewis,  Fayette  county^ ca«h    5  00 

Best  sucking  filly,  John  Doty,  Maiion  county ailver  cup  10  00 

Sdbest,  Joab  Woodruff,  Johnson  county » .«4sh    5  00 

CLASS  a— NO.  2. 

HORSES  FOR  LIGHT  HARNESS. 

Best  stalllon-l  yeara  old  and  over,  M.  R.Hull,  Fayette  county silver  cup  SSO  00 

3J  best,  J.  A.  Garrett,  Sullivan  county silver  cup  10  00 

Comm  tt'.e  awarded  a  diploma  to  J  S.  Beatty  &  Co.'s  borae  "  Victcr,**  of  Butler  county, 
Ohio. 

Best  stallion  under  4  years  old,  Benjamin  Port,  Henry  connty silver  cup  90  00 

Sdbest,  Jamvs  M.  Blaisdell,  Deaiborn  county ailver  cup  10  00 

Best  gelding  4  years  old  and  over,  H.  A.  Fletcher,  Marion  county ailver  cup  10  00 

Sdbest,  8.  Meredith,  Wayne  county cash    5  00 

Best  gelding  under  4  j  ears  old,  James  McFudden,  Wabaab  county ailver  cup  10  00 

Sd  best,  W.  W.  Demaree,  Johnson  county ....caah    5  GO 

Best  mate  4  years  old  and  over,  J.  S.  Able,  Johnson  county silver  cup  10  00 

Sdbest,  A  Boyd,  Wayne  county C4sb    5  00 

Best  mare  under  4  years  old,  J.  N.Shawhan,  Ruah  county silver  cap  10  00 

^best,  P.  fliMp,  Shelby  county ^ C4ah    S  00 
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CLASS  B.— NO.  3. 

HORSES    FOR    THE    SADDLE. 

Be0t  gelding.  W.  FrancUco,  JefTerron  county siUer  cup  flO  OO 

Sdbe>i,.J.  M.  Kbawhan, Kush  county cash    5  00 

fie»t  mare,  v\  ood  &  Koudray,  Marlon  county silver  cup  10  00 

Sd  beat,  Lew. •  Mduker,  Morgan  county c^iah    5  00 

CLASS  B.— NO.  4. 

TROTTIKO    STALLIOKS. 

Be»t,  W.  T.  Dennis,  Wayne  county,  borae  **Morgaii  Hector,'*  3:80 ailver  cnp  tSO  00 

Sdbeat.  W.T.  Uennia no  airanl. 

CLASS  B.— NO.  6. 

PACIKQ    STALLIONS. 

Beat.  David  0*Haver,  Hendricka  county silver  cup  fSO  00 

Sdbett,  Franci*  Gradbe,  Clark  county iilver  cup  10  00 

CLASS  B.— NO.  6. 

TROTTING    AND    PACING    HORSES. 

Beat  trotting  mare  or  gelding.  Clinton  Tayl  ^r.  Tippecanoe  county..^ allver  cnp  fSO  00 

Beat  pacing  mare  or  gelding,  Joseph  Ray,  Jellirsou  county silver  cup  90  00 

CLASS  B.— NO.  1. 

FARM  AND  DRAUGHT  HORSES. 

Beat  Btallion  4  years  old  and  over,  S.  Donaldson,  Knab  county  ailver  cop  fSO  00 

Sdbeet,  Kempr  &  Clark,  Ruab  county ailver  cup  10  00 

Bektalallion  3  yeara  old,  Samuel  Case,  Hamilton  couuly aiUer  cup  SO  00 

Sdbeat,  J.  P.  Poriyth,  Jobnaon  county silver  cup  10  00 

Beat  gelding  3  yeara  old,  Sanford  Lackey,  Wayne  county ailver  cup  ]0  00 

Mbtat,  W.  W.  Demaree,  Johnaon  county cash    5  00 

Beat  gelding  8  years  old,  W  G.  Hartauck,  Marion  county cash    5  00 

Sdbeat,  Wm  Culbertaon,  Marion  county Yonatt  ou  Horse. 

Geldlnga  one  year  old no  award. 

Beat  mare  Syearsold,  Wm.  McCaw,  sr.,  Marlon  cuunty <. ailver  cup  10  00 

ad  beat,  Caleb  B  Jackaon,  Wayne  county caab    5  00 

Bett  filly  8  yeara  old,  Jeremiah  Allen,  Maiiun  county cash    ft  00 

Beat  Ally  I  year  eld no  award. 

CLASS  B— NO.  8. 

MATCH  ED    HORSES. 

Beat,  J.  A.  HridiCland,  Wayne  county ailver  cup  £20  00 

Sdbeal.  S.  Meredi.b,  Wayne  county ailver  cup  10  00 

CLASS  C— NO.  I. 

JACKS    AND    MULES. 

Be*t  Jack  3  years  old  or  over,  Prewitt  &  liutcbinaon,  Montgomery  co. .  .ailver  pitcher  930  CO 

SJbekt,  Moaen  Crawford,  Hendiicka  county ailver  cup  80  00 

.  Beat  jack  Syearsold,  John  T.  Ha«1iey,  Hei.dricka  county kilv«r  cup  10  00 

fid  best,  Caleb  B.  Jackson,  Wayne  county Ciali    6  00 

Beat  Jack  colt,  H.  N.  Adams,  Parke  county caah    5  00 

Beat  jennet  3  yeara  old,  H.  R.  Adama,  Parkeftounty a  Iver  cup  SO  00 

Sdbfst.  David  C.  Adama,  Parke  county allver  cup  10  CO 

Beat  Jennet  S  yeara  old,  D.  Com moni,  Wayne  county ailver  cup  10  00 
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9d  be«t BO  award. 

Bett  spanof  mults,  J.  W.  L.  Matlock,  Hendricks  county silver  cop  10  00 

9d  best,  M.  B.  Robinion,  Marion  county caili    5  00 

Beit  mule  colt,  George  Bridgei,  Johnioo  countjr « 5  00 

^be«t,  George  Bridges,  Juhntoa  county Touatt  on  Horse. 

CLASS  D.— NO.  1. 

LONG    WOOLKD    8HBEP. 

Best  buck  over  8  years  old,  James  Hammond,  Wayne  county sllvei  cap  t90  00 

fid  best.  Nicholas  Druly,  Union  county silver  cup  10  00 

Best  buck  under  3  years  old,  Fielding  Boelsr,  Marion  county..... ...silver  cup  10  00 

3d  best,  Fielding  B-eler,  Marion  county cash    5  00 

Best  buck  lamb,  George  Davidaon,  Wayne  county cash    5  00 

Sdbest,  George  Davidson,  Wayne  county cash    3  CO 

Best  ewe  overS  years  old,  Henry  Nichoip,  Hancock  county .....silver  cop  10  GO 

Sdbest,  James  Hammond,  Wayne  county cash    5  00 

Bestewe  under 3  years  old,  Wilber  Baker,  Marlon  county silver  cap  10  00 

2d  best.  Fielding  Beeler,  Marion  county .....'. cash    5  00 

Best  ewe  lamb.  George  Daviison,  Wayne  county Cash    5  00 

2d  best,  James  Hammond,  Wayne  county ca*h    3  00 

I  CLASS  D.— NO.  2. 

MIDDLE    WOOLED    SHEEP. 

Be«t  buck  over  3  years  old,  Solomon  Meredith,  Wayne  county silver  cup  tSO  00 

3d  best,  Joshua  Dye,  Wayne  county silver  cup  10  00 

Best  buck  over  I  year  old,  Levi  Pnily,  Waynb  county silver  cap  10  00 

3d  best,  Solomon  Meredith cash    5  00 

Best  buck  lamb,  Levi  Druly,  Wayno  county ..cash    6  00 

3d  best,  Levi  Druly,  Wayne  county American  Sbepfaenl. 

Be«t  ewe  overS  years  old,  SuJomon  Meredith,  Wayne  county silver  cup  10  00 

8d  best,  >olomon  Mereilith.  Wayne  county cash    5  00 

Be«tewe  underS  >earsold,  Levi  Druly,  Wayne  county silver  cup  10  00 

3d  best,  Solomun  Meredith,  Wayne  county ...«...» cash    5  00 

Best  ewe  lamo,  Levi  Druly,  Wayne  county cash    5  00 

Sdbest,  I^vl  Diuly,  Wayne  county American  Shepherd. 

CLASS  D.— NO.  3. 

FINE    WOOLED    SHEEP. 

Best  buck  over  3  years  old,  Jacob  Taylor,  Henry  county. silver  cop  $-20  00 

SiJ  best,  Alexander  Black,  Putnam  county silver  cup  10  00 

Best  buck  over  1  year  old.  Levi  Druly,  Wayne  county silver  cap  SO  00 

!M  best,  Alexander  Black,  Putnam  county liver  cap  10  00 

Best  buck  lamb,  Alexander  Black,  Putnam  county silver  cap  10  00 

3d  best,  D.  Braden,  Marion  counts- ..cash    5  00 

Best  ewe  over  3  years  o'd.  Alexander  Back,  Putnam  county..... silver  cup  10  00 

Sd  best,  fieldirg  Beeler,  Marion  county cash    5  00 

Best  eweove;  1  year  old,  Alexander  Black,  Putnam  county sliver  cap  10  00 

Sdbest,  Fielding  Beeler,  Marion  county cash    5  00 

Bestewe  lamb,  Alexander  Black,  Putnam  county cash    5  00 

3J  best,  Jacob  Taylor,  Henry  county American  Bhephenl. 

CLASS  D.— NO.  4 

FAT    SHEEP. 

Best  fat  sh«»pp.  Georee  Divld«on,  Wayne  lounly silver  cap  910  00 

Sd  bts.  Fielding  Beeler,  Marlon  touMiy , cash    5  00 
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CLASS  D.— NO.  5. 

SHEEP  FROM  OTHER  STATES. 

Beit  fine  wooled  bnck,  L.  W.  Peaie,  Vermont diploms. 

Best  fine  wooled  eire,  L.  W,  Pease,  Vermont ..' diplonw. 


/  CLASS  B.— NO.  I. 

HOGS. 


> 


Best  boar  over  2  years  old,  J.  W.  L.  Matlock,  Hendricks  county Hlver  pitcher  930  66 

Sdbest,  Moses  Bradford,  Grant  county silver  cup  10  €• 

Bret  boar  over  1  year  old,  Titus  Baker,  Manon  county silver  cup  ]•  00 

Sdbest, Xrve  Smitb,  Wayne  county cash    5  Otf 

Best  boar  under  1  year  old,  Frank lin  Caldwell,  Hush  county silver  cup  10  00 

Sd  best,  Irve  Smith,  Wayne  oounty cash    5  00 

Best  breeding  sow  8  years  old  or  over,  Christian  Fisher,  Putnam  county silver  cup  90  00 

Sd  best,  A.  M.  Padduck, Union  county -..silver  cup  10  00 

Best  breeding  sow  1  year  old  or  over,  J.  W.  L.  Matlock,  Hendricks  county... silver  cup  10  00 

Sd  best,  William  McBwen^  Bartholomew  county cash    SCO 

Best  sow  under  1  year  old,  Kathaniei  M.  Paddock,  Uniou  county silver  cup  10  00 

Sdbest,  A.  C.Stevenson,  Putnam  county ca»h    5  00 

Best  pair  of  sh oats  under  ten  months  old,  Irve  Smith,  Wayne  county silver  cup  10  00 

Sd  best,  Irve  Smith,  Wayoe  county cash    5  00 

Best  five  pigs  under  six  months  old,  Moses  Bradford,  Grant  county silver  cop  10  00 

Sd  best,  William  McEwen,  Bartholomew  county cash    SOO 

CLASS  F.— NO.  1. 

SWEEPSTAKES    FOA    BEST    ANIMALS. 

Best  stallion,  J.  S.  Beatty  dc  Co.,  Butler  county,  Ohio,  "Grey  High  lander**...  silver  cnp  990  00 
Bestmare,JaberHiatt,  Wayne  county silver  cup  SO  00 

CLASS  F.^NO.  2. 

B«st  buck,  James  Hammond,  Wayne  county silver  cup  920  00 

Bestewe,  Solomon  Meredith,  Wayne  county silver  tup  SO  10 

CLASS  F.— NO.  3. 

Bestboar,  live  Smith,  Wayne  county ' silvrr  cup  $20  00 

Best  sow.  Alexander  M.  Paddock,  Union  ccunty silver  cup  SO  00 

CLASS  G.— NO.  1. 

POULTRY. 

Best  pair  of  Sbanghal%  John  M.  Bowles,  Marion  county cash  93  CO 

Best  pair  of  Bramah  Pootras,  G  Standart,  Attica ca»h  3  00 

Best  pair  of  Cochin  Chinas,  George  Southard,  ludianapolii cash  3  00 

Be^t  pair  of  Dorkings,  O.  M.  Bartlow,  Brookville cash  3  00 

Best  pair  of  ChitUgocgt,  A.  H.  &  J.  W.  Vestal,  Wayne  county casta  3  CO 

Best  pair  of  Polands,  Joshua  Dye,  Wayne  county caah  3  00 

Best  pair  of  Seabright  BanUms,  A.  H.  de  J.  W.  Vestal,  Wayne  county cash  3  00 

Best  pair  of  Aftican  Bantams,  George  Langsdale,  Indianapolis cawh  3  00 

Best  pair  of  Sumatra  Gaiue,  David  Hays,  Indianapolis cash  3  00 

Best  collection  of  fowls,  John  M.  Bowles,  Marion  county set  tea  spoons.  J 

CLASS  a— NO.  2. 

TURKIES,  0EE8E  AND  DUCKS. 

Best  common  turkeys,  George  W.  Butcher,  Marion  county cash  $3  00 

Best  pair  of  China  geese,  Joshua  Dye,  Wayne  counter cash  3  00 

Best  pair  oflarge  gease,  John  G,  Webb,  Marion  county • '....cash  3  Oft 
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Best  pair  of  wild  geese,  George  W.  Butcher,  Marion  county..... cash  3  00 

Best  common  ducks,  George  W.  Butchei,  M»rion  county cash  3  00 

Best  collection  of  turkeyo,  geese  and  ducks,  Geo.  W.  Butcher,  Marion  co set  tea  spoons. 

Best  pigeons,  George  W.  Butcher,  Marion  county cash  3  00 

CLASS  H.— NO.    1. 

PLOWS    AND     PLOWING    MATCH. 

Beat  plow  for  clay  soli,  S  Homey  &  Co.,  Richmond silver  cup  810  00 

Best  plo.w  for  light  sand  soil,  6.  Homey  dc  Co.,  Richmond silver  cup  10  00 

Be«tplow  for  breaking  prairie,  Beard  &  Sinex,  ludianapolis stiver  cup  10  00 

Best  plow  for  sward,  Birkenmeyer  &  Brewster,  Indianapolis silver  cup  10  00 

Best  »ide  hill  plow,  S.  Horney  4e  Co.,  Richmond silver  cup  10  00 

Best  sub-soil  plow,  Beard  &  Sinex,  Indianapolii silver  cup  10  00 

The  committee  made  no  award  to  plowmen  for  best  plowing. 

CLASS  H.— NO.   2. 

FARMING     IMPLEMENTS. 

Best  corn«planter,  L.  Wallace,  Cravv fords ville,  awarded  by  executive 

committee silver  cup  810  00 

Be.'t  field  roller,  James  Grls wold,  Marion  county ....silver  cup  10  00 

Best  horse  rake.  Beard  <h  Sienx,  Indianapolis silver  cup  10  00 

Belt  ox  cart,  James  Griswold,  Marion  county 5  00 

Best  hay  rigging.  Samuel  D.  Baker,  Marion  county 3  00 

Best  wheelbarrow,  Gauze  de  Webb,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Rest  ox  yoke,  Birkenmeyer  &.  Bre^wster,  Indianapolis 3  00 

CLASS  H.— NO.    3. 

FARM       IMPLEMENTS. 

Best  mowing  machine,  D.  C.  Henderson  &  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio silver  cup  $80  00 

Best  one  horse  power,  Birkenmeyer  dc  Brewster,  Indianapolis diploma  and  810  00 

Best  corn  and  cob  mill,  D.  S.  Waggoner,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y dip'oroa  and  10  00 

Be«t  fanning  mill.  Tbos.  D  Lemmon,  Laporte  county .....diploma  and  10  00 

Best  cdermill.  Emery  Brothers,  Albany.  N.  Y...  silver  cup  10  00 

Best  churn,  Wm.  H.  Buford,  Indianapolis silver  cup  10  00 

CLASS   H.— NO.   4. 

FARM    IMPLEMENTS. 

Best  grain  cradles.  Beard  dc  Sinex,  Indianapolis diploma  and  $5  00 

Best  hay  forks,  Bdard  dc  Sinex,  Indlanipalis  diploma  and  3  00 

Best  straw  forks,  Birkenmeyer  dc  Brewster,  Indianapolis diploma  and  3  00 

Best  niannre  forks,  Beard  dc  Sinex,  Indianapolis diploma  and  3  00 

Best  gratis  scythes,  J.  B.  Johnson,  Cleveland,  Ohio.. diploma. 

Best  grain  scythes,  J.  B.  Johnvon,  Cleveland,  Ohio diploma. 

Best  briar  scythes,  Beard  dc  Sinex,  Indianfpolis diploma  an<l  $3  00 

Best  six  picks,  Birkenmeyer  de  Brewster,  Indianapolis diploma  and  3  00 

Best  six  mattocks,  Birkenmeyer  de  Brewster,  Indianapolis diploma. 

Best  six  scythe  sneaths,  Beard  dc  Sinex,  Indianapolis diploma. 

B*st  six  shovels,  Beard  dc  Sinex,  Indianapolis ...diploma. 

Best  six  spades.  Beard  dc  Sinex,  Indianapolis diploma. 

Best  grain  <^coop9.  Beard  de  Sinex.  Indianapolis diploma. 

Best  post  digger,  Beard  St  Sinex,  Indianapolis diploma. 

Bei»t  apple  parer,  J.  R.  Coe,  Lake  co diploma. 

Best  wood  pump,  Wm.  L.  Rubottom,  Indianapolis diploma  and  5  00 

Best  display  of  farm  implements,  Beard  de^Slnex,  Indianapolis silver  cup  10  00 
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CLASS  L— NO.  1. 

LEATHER      AND      LEATHER      MANUFACTURES. 

Bftt  doable  Carriage  harnesii,  Leymsn  Taylor,  Lsffyette niWer  cup  910  00 

Beat  single  carriage  harne«a,  James  SulgroTe,  lodlanapolis diploma  and  5  00 

Beat  Wflgon  barncH,  EU  C.  Sulgrove,  IndiaoapoUs diploma  and  5  00 

BtA  pnir  or  Arte  boota,  Adam  Knodle,  Indianapolis diploma  and  3  00 

Beat  ladiea' gaiter^,  Adam  Knodle,  Indianapolit diploma  and  8  00 

Beal  barncsi  leather,  Pi«hbacl(  6c  Davin,  Indianapolia diploma  and  3  00 

Best  pole  leather,  Fiahback  A  Dav.a,  Indianapolis diploma,and  3  00 

Beat  eair  skins,  Pishback  ds  Daris,  Indians polia diploma  and  3  00 

CLASS  L— NO.  2. 

CARRIAGES  AND  CABINET  FURNITURE. 

Best  bog97.  Ciiarles  W.  Veatcb,  Connersville sliver  cup  010  00 

9d  be^i,  Kagey  dc  Rose,  Li>porte « ca^h  5  00 

Best  sofa!*,  John  Ott,  Indianapolis silver  cup  10  00  and  dip. 

Beatdreifsing  bureaus,  John  Ott,  Indlanapolia diploma  and  5  00 

Best  rocking  chair,  sofa  seat,  John  Ott,  Indianapolis ....diplofha  and  5  00 

Beat  set  chaira — common,  J.  M.  dz  A.  L.  Tilford,  Inuianapolis diploma  and  5  00 

Best  center  table,  John  Olt.  Indianapolis diploma  and  5  00 

Beat  di nine  table,  Jamea  Huey,  Indianapolis diploma  and  5  00 

Best  pair  »ide  tables,  James  Huey,  Indianapolis diploma  and  5  00 

Best  workstand.  Mrs  Patterson.  Jeff^raonville diploma  and  3  00 

Best  what  not  J.  M.  A  A.  L.  Tilford,  Indianapolis diploma  and  3  00 

Best  secretary  and  book  case,  John  Ott,  Indianapolis ; tV.vtt  cup  10  00 

Bet  display  of  furpiture,  J.  H.  dc  A.  L.  Tilford,  Indianapolis.. diploma  and  fiWer  cup  10  00 

Bestapecimrn  of  carving,  John  Ott,  Indianapolis dijtlomannd  5  00 

Best  siieci men  of  gilt  or  carved  fk-ames,  J.  G.  Hanning  dc  Co  ,  Indianapolis cash  3  00 

CLASS  J.— NO.  I. 

DOMESTIC     MANUFACTURE  9,     HOUSEHOLD     FABRICS. 

Best  ten  yarda  linen  diaper.  Miss  Alice  Williams,  Delaware  co cash  $6  00 

Sdbest,  Mrs.  I*.  Howland,  Morion  co cash  3  00 

Best  fifle*  n  }ards  tow  cloth,  Mrs.  Cbarles  O.  Dungan,  Johnson  co cash  5  00 

Beat  hearth  rug.  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Kamay,  Jefferson  co .' cash  5  00 

Sd  bes*.  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Ramsay,  Jefferson  co cash  3  00 

Best  rag  carpel,  Charles  G.  Dungan,  Johnson  co  cash  5  00 

Sdb'st,  John  Tufis,  Dearborn  co cash  3  00 

Best  duuble  carpet  coverlet,  Sarah  Perrot,  Marion  co cash  5  00 

8d  beat,  James  Muir.  Marion  co caah  3  00 

Beat  wc.olen  knit  stockinga,  Mrs.  Lurinda  Tousey,  Dearborn  co ca*h  S  00 

Sd  be«t,  Mra.  E.  Harrison,  Montgomery  co cash  1  00 

Best  lixen  knit  stockings,  Mrs.  P.  Brenneman,  Marion  co cash  9  00 

2db  St,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Webb,  Manon  co osh  1  00 

Best  cotton  stockings.  Mr^.  P  Brenneman,  Marion  co ca-b  9  00 

Sdbest.  Mrs  A.  W.  Webb.  Marion  co cash  1  OO 

Best  liiK  n  »ewing  thread,  Mrs.  F.  Brenm man,  Marion  co cash  ?^ 

9d  best,  Thomas  P.  Wooten,  Randolph  co canh  1  00 

Best  woolen  knit  fiinge  mittens.  Mrs  Joseph  Goudie,PraukIin  co cash  9  00 

9d  b  St.  Mrs.  Allen  Loyd,  Lafayette carb  1  00 

Beat  linen  hand  kerchiefs,  .Mary  Cooper,  Indianapolis diploma  and  I  00 

Best  netting.  Miss  E.  McKe<>,  Madtaon diploma  and  1  00 

Best  stocking  yarn,  Daniel  Brant,  Marion  co diploma  and  100 

Best  mill  bag,  Mr».  P.  Brenneman,  Marion  co.  diploma  and  1  00 

Be>t  woolen  knit  drawers,  Ward  6i  Clagatone,  Lewlaville,  Henry  co diploma  and  1  UO 

Best  woolen  knit  aLiit,  Waid  dt  Clagatone,  Lewisvlile,  Henry  co dU;on.a  and.  1  CO 
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CLASS  J.— NO.  2. 

NEEDLE      WORK. 

Bevt  ornamental  needle  work,  Mrr.  R.  H.  Potterson,  JeflTerBonvllle let  tea  tpoons. 

Be»t  ott(  man  cover,  Kllen  B.  Wh  iney,  MadUon letieaspo  nt. 

Beat  table  cover,  ^nieline  Bower,  Marlon  c<> 85  00 

Bestgruupof  flower*,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Wteks,  Maiion  co '. 9  00 

Best  Taney  chair  work,  Mra.  Lydia  A.  Chapman,  Marion  co S  00 

Best  Taney  worated  work,  Helena  Leviiiaon,  Shelby  co , S  00 

BestTanry  chair  tidy,  C.  N.  Todd,  Marion  co 3  00 

Best  worked  quilt,  other  than  silk.  Mrs.  D.  H.  Tyner,  Wabash  co s<^t  tea  »poons. 

Best  white  quilt,  Mrs  Thomas  H  Sharp,  Manon  co ' set  tea.  spoons. 

Best  silk  quilt,  Mr^.  S.  Sharp,  Johnson  co set  tea  »poont. 

Best  knit  quilt,  Mrs.  Crosby.  Terre  Haute set  tea  spoons. 

Best  worked  slippers,  Mrs.  Lucinda  Tous«y,  Dearborn  co 98  00 

Best  child's  sack,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Cady,  Marion  co 3  00 

Bestdresi  cap,  Mrs.  J.  Brown,  Marion  co S  00 

Best  mantilla.  Mis?  Wittenberg,  Terre  Hauie 3  00 

Be<t  wash  stand  mats,  Mrs.  H.  W.  EU-'Wurth,  Marion  co S  00 

Beit  pa  r  lamp  mats,  Mrs.  Thomas  H  Sharp,  Marion  co Prac  leal  Fariurr  and  S  OO 

Best  ornamental  shell  work.  Miss  Sarah  A.  Hunt,  Moorsville »et  tea  vpoons. 

Best  artificial  flowers.  Mm.  J.  O.  Weeks,  Marion  CO Tippecanoe  Parmer  and  93  00 

Best  piano  cover,  Mrs.  Lucinda  Tuuiay,  Dearborn  co.,  awarded  by  ex.  com.  ...set  tea  spoons. 

CLASS  K— NO.'l. 

•AGRICULTURAL     PRODUCTS. 

Best  10  teres  on  prairie  or  alluvial  soil,  Jno.  W.  Wright,6wltzerland  co.,  silver  pitcher  930  00 

Best  10  acres  on  clay  or  upland  soil,  Nathaniel  Thi»mp«on,  Shelby  co silver  pitcher  ;0  00 

Bests  acres  on  prairie  or  alluvial  si4],  Naihnniel  Thompson,  Shelby  co... s  lv<r  cupSO  CO 

Best  5  acres  corn  on  clay  or  upland  soil,  W.  K.  Skinner,  Johnson  co, silver  cup  SO  CO 

Best  10  acres  wheat,  P.  Caldwell,  Rush  co silver  cup  30  00 

Best  5  acres  wheat,  J  P.  Porayth,  Johnson  co slvcrcupSOOO 

Best  S  acres  oat4 noawaitl. 

Bestfiacres  Timothy,  J.  D.  Williams,  Knox  co silver  cup  %W  00 

Beat  5  acres  clover,  J.  D.  Willi  irns,  Knox  co silver  cup  10  00 

Best  quaiter  acre  potatdtes,  Samuel  D.  Baker,  Marion  co sihcr  cup  10  GO 

CLASS  K— NO.  2. 

AGRICULTURAL    PRODUCTS. 

Best  ha  IT  bushel  com  in  the  ear,  O.  W.  Voorh  is,  Marion  co Indiana  Farmer  and  99  00 

Best  halT  bunbel  wheat,  Andrew  Avery,  Marion  co Tippecanoe  Farmer  und  8  00 

Best  hair  btttbei  rye,  S.  W.  Scofield,  Marion  co PracUfial  Fanner  ai.d  S  00 

Best  halT  bushel  barley,  O.  W.  Vutrbis,  Marion  co Tippecanoe  Fanner  and  3  00 

Best  halT bushel  flax  seed,  Jesse  Yount,  Mirion  co PracUcal  Parmer  and  8  00 

Best  halT  bushel  timothy  seed,  Birkenmeyer  dc  Brewster, 

Indianopolis ..Indi^iia  Fi<rmer  and  8  00 

Best  hair  bushel  clover  seed.  Geo.  CrawTord.  Lapurte  co Tippecanoe  fariuer  and  8  00 

Best  hair  bushel  blue  graai  seed,  Birkenmeyer  dc  Biewtler, 

Indianapolis Piactlcal  Farmer  and  8  00 

Best  halt  bushel  orchard  grass  seed,  Birkenmeyer  9t  Brewster, 

ludimapulis Ir.diana  Farmer  anJ  8  00 

Best  baUbufhel  millet  seed,  Bi-kenmeyer  d:  Brewster,  Iiidiai<apo'is....Tip.  Farmer  and  8  00 
Best  oollectiun  oT  different  varieties  ol  seed  coru,  L.  S  Yanschuiack, 

Wayne  co silver  cup  10  00 

CLASS  K.— NO.  3. 

YEGETABLES. 

Best  18  long  blood  beetv,  S.  B.  Mattox,  Madii'oi Tndiiina  Fiirnier  and  $8  CO 

Best  18  turnip  beets,  J.  K.  Sharpe, Indianapolis « Tipjecauoe  FuruMU'«utl  3  U 
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Beat  19  tagar  beeti,  J.  K.  Sharpe,  Inditnapolli Practical  Farmer  and  82*00 

Beet  ]3carroti,  B.  Bristoe,  Marion  co Indiana  Parmer  and  3  00 

Best  12  parsnips,  E  Bristoa,  Marion  co Tippecanoe  Farmer  and  9  00 

Beet  13  turnips,  Emily  Wright,  Marion  co Practical  Farmer  and  2  00 

Best  13  rata  baga,  F.  Beeler,  Marion  co Indiana  Farmer  and  2  CO 

Beat  19  manual  wurtzel,  F.  Beeler,  M&rion  co Tippecanoe  Fanner  snd  3  00 

Beet  6  cabbages,  A.  H.  6c  J,  W.  Vestal,  Wayne  co Practical  Farmer  and  S  00 

Best  13  stallcs  celery,  J.Traub,  Marion  co ...Pract'cal  Farmer  and  2  00 

Best  13  egg  plants,  Geo.  W.  Butcher,  Marion  co Indiana  Farmer  and  3  00 

Best  peck  while  onions,  P.  Woods,  Marion  co • Tip.  Fiirmer  and  8  00 

Best  peck  red  onions,  C  L.  Allison,  Putnam  co Practical  Parmer  and  8  00 

Best  peck  red  tomatoes,  Geo.  W.  Butcher,  Marion  co Tip.  Farmer  and  8  00 

Best  yellow  tomatoes,  M.  Pearson,  Marion  co Practical  Farmer  and  3  00 

Best  quart  lima  beans,  J.  Loucks,  Marion  co.... Indiana  Farmer  and  3  00 

Best  hair  bushel  potatoes  C.  R.  Khodes,  Marion  co Tip.  Faimer  and  3  00 

Best  half  bushel  sweet  potatoes,  A.  H.  «&  J.  W.  Vestal,  Wayne  co Tip.  Farmer  and  3  00 

Best  3  squashes,  B.  Harlwell,  Tippecanoe  co Indiana  Farmer  and  3  00 

BestSpnmpkins,  J.  H.  Shimer,  Marion  co Tip.  Farmer  and  3  00 

Be9t0  watermelons,  W.  Doty,  Randolph  co < 3  00 

8d  best,  R.  Kagan,  Putnam  co 8  00 

BestG  muikmelons,  W.  Doty,  Randolph  co 3  OO 

CLASS  L.— NO.  1. 

FRUITS. 

Best  collection  of  fruits  of  all^kinds,  grown   within  the  State  by  Uie  exhibitor,  Joseph 

Orr,  Lap  rte  county silver  cup  $20  00 

Second  beat,  R.  W.  Todd.  Jefferson  county silver  cup    10  00 

Best  13  varieties  of  apples,  4  of  each,  Henry  Myeri;,  St.  Joseph  county ailver  cup    10  00 

Second  bent  A  M.  Jcssup,  Laporte  county 5  00 

BettO  varieties  of  apple*,  R.  Ragan,  Putnam  county silver  cup    10  00, 

Second  be^t,  Henry  Myers,  St  Joseph  county 5  00 

Beat  collection  of  winter  applet,  A.  M.  Jeasup,  Laporte  county silver  cup    10  00 

Second  b  pt,  Henry  Myers,  St.  Joseph  county 5  00 

Beit  10  varieties  pears,  Alden  Tucker,  Lnporte  county silver  cup    10  00 

Second  be*t  James  T.  Brown, Indianapolis '  5  CO 

.    Best  5  varieties  pears,  R  Ragan,  Putnam  county 5  00 

Second  brat ', no  award. 

Best  5  varieties  fall  pears,  P.  Rowland,  Miriun  county $5  00 

Second  best,  Alden  Tucker,  Laporte  county 3  oO 

BetftS  viirieties  winter  pears,  Alden  Tucker,  Laporte  county 5  00 

Second  best no  award 

Best  collection  of  peaches,  J  W.  Wright,  Switzerland  county *  eet  tea  spoona. 

Second  best.  T  C,  Hudaon,  Laporte  county , 93  00 

Basils  quinces,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Wright,  Switrerland  county aet  tea  spoons. 

Second  bes^t  John  Carlisle,  Indianapalis  #3  00 

Best  collection  of  grapes  giown  in  the  open  air,  R.  W.  TMd,  Jeffercon  county,  set  teaspoons. 

Second  best ......no  awanl. 

B  St  tcedlliie  grape,  R.  W,  Todd,  Jefferson  county. set  tea  upoona. 

Beat  hair  bushel  cranberries.  John  A.  Burbank,  of  Starke  county silver  cup  #10  00 

Second  best,  John  A.  Butbank,  Starke  county 5  00 

CLASS  Af.— NO.  1. 

FLOWERS. — PROFESSIONAL    LIST. 
Greatest  variety  and  quantity  of  cut  flowera,  Mrs.  S.  H.  Patterson,  Clark  co.,  set  tea  spoons. 

Second,  Mrs.  M  Temperly.  Madi«on Western  Horticultural  Review. 

Oreatest  variety  of  dahlias,  A.  Loyd  &  Sons,  Tippecanoe  county set  tea  spoone. 

Second,  Mi*8  E.J.  Todd,  Madison Western  Hurtlcultural  Review. 

Best  twelve  dissimilar  blooms  dahlias.  Miss  E.  J.  Tudd,  Madison,  Indiana  Farmer  and  #3  00 
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Second  best noawtrd. 

Greatest  variety  roses,  Mrs.  S.  H  Patterson,  Clark  co.,  West.  Horticultural  Review  and  $5  00 

Second,  Mrs.  if.  Temperly,  Madison Practical  Farmer  and    3  00 

Best  twelve  dissimilar  blooms  roses,  W.  H.  Loomis,  Port  Wayne,  Indiana  Farmer  and    3  00 

Second  best,  A.  Loyd  de  Sou,  Tippecanoe  county "Weittern  Horticultural  Review. 

Best  SIX  varieties  or  ptiloxes,  A.  Loyd  k  Son.  Tippecanoe  co..  West.  Horl.  Review  and  93  00 

Second  best,  W.  H.  Loomis,  Fort  Wayne Keck*8  Book  of  Flowers. 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  vt-rbenas,  A.  Loyd  k  Kon.  Tip.  co..  West.  Hort  Review  and  t3  00 
Secood  best ...no  award. 

CLASS   M.— NO.  2. 

FLOWERS. — AMATEUR    LIST. 

Best  floral  ornamental  design,  Mrs.  Allen  Loyd,  Lafayette,  Ind .^ set  tea  spoons. 

Second  best,  Mrs.  Matthew  Temperly,  Mai]i;>on,  Ind Western  Horticultural  Review. 

Best  pair  Vand  bcquets,  flat,  D.  S.  Place,  Putnam  county d:ploma  and  93  00 

Second  best,  Mrs.  Allen  Loyd,  Lafayette,  Ind Indiana  Farmer. 

Best  hand  boquet,  round,  Mrs.  Allen  l.oyd,  Lafayette diploma  and  93  00 

Second  b?st,  George  W.  Butcber,  Marion  county,  Ind Practical  Farmer. 

Best  aud  largest  basket  boquet,  with  handle,  Mrs.  Allen  Loyd,  Lafayette,  Western  Hor- 
ticultural review  and 93  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Matthew  Temperly.  Madison  Tippecanoe  Farmer. 

Most  beautifully  arranged  basket  of  flowers,  Miss  B.  J.  Todd,  Madiaon,  Western  Horti- 
cultural Review  and 93  co 

8ec<«nd,  Mis.  Pitcher,  Madison Indiana  Parmer. 

Best  collection  of  greeu-bouse  plants,  A.  Loyd  &  Son,  Lafayette .....set  tea  spoons. 

Second,  Miss  Rebeeca  N.  Fry,  Indianapolis Western  Horticultural  Review. 

CLASS  N.— NO.  I. 

•  EDGE    TOOLS. 

Best  13  knives  and  forks,  Henry  Hunter,  Richmond ......diploma  and  93  00 

Best 6  butcher  knives,  Henry  Hunter,  Richmond diplomaand    S  00 

Best  fine  cutlery,  not  before  apeclfied,  Henry  Hunter,  Richmond diploma, 

CLASS  N.— NO.  2. 

WORKED    METALS    AND    HARDWARE. 

Best  cooking  atove  for  wood,  Brown  dt  Lockwood,  Dayton,  O diploma  and  95  00 

Best  parlor  stove  for  wood.  Brown  61  Lock  wood,  Dayton,  O diploma  and    3  00 

Parlor  stove  fur  coal,  R.  L.  6c  A.  W.  McOuat,  Indianapolis diplomaand    3  00 

Specimen  brass  and  copper  ware,  R.  L,  dc  A.  W.  McOuat,  Indianapolis.... diploma  and    3  OO 
Cast  iron  fire  place  and  grate,  R.  L.ds  A.  W.  McOuat,  Indianapolia  diploma. 

CLASS  N.— NO.  3. 

ENGINES    AND    MACHINERY. 

Beat  lire  engine,  E.  Haagh,  Indianapolia silver  cup  910  00 

Best  hose  reel,  Marlon  Engine,  Indlanapolk silver  cop    10  00 

Garden  engine,  A.  D.  Baker,  Cincinnati, O diplomaand     5  00 

Hand  loom,  John  G.  Garretaon,  Henry  county,  Iowa ailver  cnp    10  00 

Lathe  for  all  pnrpoaea,  Haaaelman  dK  Vinton,  Indianapolia silver  cup    10  00 

Machine  for  making  lathe,  J.  L.  Brown,  Indianapolia tlivercup    10  09 

Smut  machine,  Maasey,  Frame  dk  Co.,  South  Bend ailver  cup    10  09 

Stone  aawing  machine.  John  D.  Cbiproan,  Delaware  county silver  cup  10  00 

Pump  for  a  well,  8.  O.  O.  NIlea,  Cincinnati,  O • diplomaand     5  00 

Pump  for  a  cistern,  A.  D.  Baker,  Cincinnati,  O diplomaand     5  00 

Water  ram  for  hydraulic  apparatus,  T.  K.  Kecheler,  Cincinnati,  O diploma  and     5  09 

Cttttle  and  hay  scales.  Browning  de  Mayer,  Indianapolia silver  cup  919  09 

'Platform  acalee.  Browning  dk  Mayer,  Indianapolis diplomaand     6  09 

fa  this  claas  in  2los.  10, 11.  and  19,  the  committee  recommend  some  remansratloii.  ' 
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CLASS  0.— NO.  1. 

COOPERAGE  AKD  WOODEN  WARE. 

PloQT  barrel  L.  B.  Horrisoii,  Cambridge  City diploma  and  fS  00 

'Waab  tub,S.  Rwiodell  &  Co.,  Indiantpolls diploma. 

Half  dozen  buckets,  S,  Swindell  de  Co.,  Indianapolis.  ...f diploma  end  01  00 

Wash  ng  marhine,  John  Cokefair,  Wajrne  county diploma  and    5  00 

Panel  dour,  B.  W.  Brown,  Indlanapolii diploma  and    5  00 

CLASS  O.—NO.  2. 

PAINTINGS    AND    DRAWINGS. 

Beet  specimen  of  landscape  pointing  in  oil,  Jacob  Cox,  Indianapolis silver  cup  810  00 

Water  col  >n,  Mrs.  C.  A  Uowland,  Marion  county diploma  and    5  00 

Portrait  painting,  Jacob  Cox,  Indianapolis.... : diploma  and    5  00 

Animal  painting,  Jacob  Cox,  Indianapolis silver  cup  10  00 

Pruit  painting,  Jacob  Cox,  Indianapolis diploma  and    5  00 

Flower  painting.  Miss  Ellen  B.  Whitney,  Madison diploma  and    5  00 

Daguerreotypes,  W.  H.  Weeks,  Indianapolis diploma  and    5  00 

Penmanship,  T.  J.  Bryant,  Columbus diploma  and    3  00 

Crayon  drawing,  Mrs.  Prances  S.  Locke diploma  and    5  00 

Pencil  drawing,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Rowland,  Marion  county diploma  and    5  00 

Pen  drawing,  8.  8.  ilannab,  Indianapolis diploma  and    9  00 

Sign  painting,  H.  J.  Majo.  Indianapolis diploma  and    3  00 

CLASS  O.—NO.  3. 

MECHANICAL    PRODUCTIONS. 

Silk  bits,  Samuel  Wilmot,  fndianapolls diploma  and  93  00 

Bookbinding,  Delxell  and  Tyler,  Indianapolis diploma  and    5  00 

Book  printing,  Blder  &  Harkness,  Indianapolis diploma  ami    5  00 

OttRsand  rifles.  Burns  Slidow,  Greensburg diploma  and    3  00 

Mattresses,  J.  M.  4c  A.  L.  Tllford,  Indianapoli diploma  and    3  00 

Stone  ware,Torbert  and  Hawthorne, Indianapolis....... • diploma  and    S  00 

Barthen  ware.  Samuel  N.  Foulke,  Indianapoli* diploma  aud    3  00 

Soriaoap,  H.  C.  Long,  Indianapolis diploma  and    9  00 

Bar  soap,  Miss  Sarah  White,  Indianapolis diploma  and    9  00 

CLASS  P.— NO.  1. 

BUTTER   AND    CHEESE. 

Best  ten  pounds  butter  made  in  June,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Wilson,  Decatur  county...  silver  cup  9S0  00 

Second  best,  Mrs.  Powell  Howland,  Marion  county silver  cup  10  00 

Best  ten  pounds  butter  made  in  Septnmber,  Mrs.  C  A  Uowland,  Marlon  co.,  silver  cup  90  00 

Second  belt,  Benjamin  Blue,  Marlon  county silver  cup  10  00 

Beet  cheese,  95  pounds  or  over,  oce  year  old  or  over,  D.  O.  Bose,  Laporte  co.,  silver  cup  90  00 

Second  best,  D.  O.  Boss,  Laporte  county ailvercup  10  00 

Best  cheese,  9S  pounds  or  over,  under  I  year  old,  Isaac  Parker.  Henry  co. ...  silver  cup  90  00 

Second  best,  Mrs.  Joseph  Ooudie,  Pranklin  county silver  cup  10  00 

Be»t  butter  and  cheese  from  one  dairy,  Levi  L.  Darling,  LaporU  county silver  cup  90  00 

Second  best,  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Bamsay,  Jefleraon  county ailvercup  iO  00 

CLASS  Q.— NO.  1. 

SUGAR,    HONET,    AC. 

Beet  ten  pounds  maple  sugar,  D.  Hall,  Rush  county set  tea  spoons. 

Second  beat,  Henry  Myers,  St.  Joseph  county cash  f3  00 

Best  ten  pounds  honey,  Chester  8.  Gould,  Wayne  county eet  teaspoons. 

*    Second  beet,  M.  Batterfield,  Marion  county cash  93  00 
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Hofne-made bread,  Mrs  P.  Casaftt,  Indlanapolia dlploma»nd    9  00 

Cakea,  Miss  Caroline  Bacon,  Marion  county diploma  and    3  00 

Cured  hami,  Julius  Nlcolai,  Marion  county diploma  and    3  CO 

Greatest  voritty  of  pickles,  E.  J  Todd,  Jifleraon  county aet  tea  ppoona. 

Second.  Mi.'ts  Mary  A.  Hammond,  Wayne  county diploma  and  §3  00 

Preserved  peaches,  Mrs.  E.  6.  Ward,  IndianapolU dl|)loma  and    S  00 

Preservi-d  plums,  Mrs  Pamella  Wood,  Marion  county diploma  and    S  00 

Preserved  fruit,  in  brandy  or  otherwise,  Mrs  Sarah  A.  Smitb, Indianapolis *et  tea  ppoons. 

Currant  jelly,  Miss  Mary  A.  Hammond,  Wayne  county diploma  and    1  00 

Apple  Jelly,  Miss  Cornelia  Little,  Jefferson  county diploma  and    1  00 

CLASS  R^NO.  1. 

USEFUL    AND    ORNAMENTAL. 

For  Girls  under  Eighteen  Years. 

Beat  ten  pounds  butter  made  in  June,  Miss  Ellen  Baker,  Msrion  county silver  cup  tlO  00 

Second  be^^t.  Mary  M.  Votes,  Putnam  county tea  opoons    5  00 

Best  ten  pounds  butter  made  in  September,  Miss  Caroline  Bacon,  Marion  co.,  silver  cup  10  nO 

Second  best.  Miss  Ellen  Darling,  Laporte  county teaspoons   A  00 

Best  5  pounds  butter,  made  ai  any  time,  Lucinda  D.  Carlisle.  IndianapoUs,  tea  spoons    5  00 

Second  best,  Mi^s  Mary  £.  Jrhnson,  Marlon  county. sugar  spoons    8  50 

Best  cheese,  ten  pounds  or  over,  Miss  Ellen  Dai  ling,  Laporte  county.. sliver  cup  10  00 

Second  best.  Miss  Ellen  Baker,  Marion  county teaspoons    5  CO 

Bast  patchwork  quilt,  Miss  Elmira  W.  Crawford,  Hendricks  county teaspoons  10  00 

Second  best.  Miss  Catharine  E.  Michael',  Indianapolis sugar  apoona    8  50 

Pair  woolen  blankets.  Miss  Elvira  Ram<ey,  Jefferson  county teaspoons    5  00 

Woolen  knit  stockings,  Miss  Joanna  S.  Stevenson,  Oreencastle cream  spoon    8  50 

Pair  cotton  knit  stockings.  Miss  L.  J.  Smith,  Madison cream  spoon    9  50 

Pair  woolen  socks,  Mi«s  Mary  E.  Webb.  Marlon  county sugar  spoon    8  SO 

Pair  woolen  mittens.  Miss  Mary  E.Webb,  Marion  county cream  ^poon    9  50 

Made  dress,  Mary  E.  Johnson,  Marion  county. • teaspoons    5  00 

Sample  of  userul  needle- work,  Anna  M.  Smitii,  Indianapolis tea  spoons    5  CO 

Sample  of  ornamental  needle-woik,  Miss  Mary  Worth,  Vanderburgh  co tea  spoons    5  00 

Specimen  of  penmanship,  Miss  Mary  J.  Patterson.  Jefferson vi lie silver  pencil    3  00 

Best  specimen  of  painting  in  cil,  Miss  Maiy  J.  Patterson,  Jefferson viHe tea  spoons    5  00 

Second  best,  Mary  J.  Patterson,  Jeffersonvllle silver  pencil    3  00 

Best  specimen  of  painting  in  water  colors,  Mary  Jones,  Vanderburgh  co tea  spoons    5  00 

Second  besS  Mary  E.  Brown,  Indianap  ilia , silver  pencil    3  00 

Oerai  ium  in  pot,  Rebecca  A.  Loyd,  Lafayette cream  spoon    8  SO 

GoUectiun  of  geraniums.  Miss  Kate  Temp«rly,  Madison teaspoons    6  00 

Verbena  In  pot,  Miss  Rate  Temperly,  Madison cream  spoon    S  50 

Collection  of  verbenas,  Rebecca  A.  Loyd,  Lafayette , teaspoons    5  00 

RosBbush  in  pot,  Stiss  Kate  Temperly,  Madison sagar  spoon    8  50 

Collection  of  roses,  Miss  Kale  Temperly,  Madison teaspoons    5  00 

Kaschii  in  pot,  Rebecca  A.  Loyd,  Lafayetto • cream  spoon    8  SO 

Collection  of  fuschia,  Rebecca  A.  Loyd,  Lafayette teaspoons    5  OO 

Cactus,  Mias  Bessie  Temperly,  Madison sugar  apoon    8  50 

Best  collection  of  plants  in  pots,  not  less  than  aiz  varieties,  Rebecca  A.  Loyd, 

Lafayette • silver  cup  10  00 

Second  best,  Bessie  Temperly,  Madison teaspoons    5  00 

Display  of  cut  flc wars,  Rebecca  A.  Loyd.  Lafayette .silver  pencil   3  CO 

Bnstboquet,  Rebecca  A.  Loyd,  Lafayette silver  pencil    3  00 

Second  best,  Mary  J.  Patterson,  Jeffersonvllle silver  pencil    1  50 

Bast  floral  ornament,  Mary  B.  Brown,  Indianapolis ...silver  cup  10  00 

'Second  be»i,  Kate  Temperly,  Madison .* Ua  spoons    5  00 

Linen  sewing  thread,  Ann  K.  Smith,  Delaware  county 8  00 

Best  lamp  mats,  Georgia  Ann  Bird,  Indianapolis 9i00 

Second  best,  Sarah  T.  Eddy,  Indlanapolla 1  00 

Ohair  tidy,  MUsSar^h  Blake.  Indianapolis 100 

Knit  collar,  Joanna  Swinehart diploma. 
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Horn  bavket,  Joanna  Swinehart diploma. 

Beat  fancy  leather  work,  Hi0i  Sarah  J.  Crawfoid,  Hendricks  county t*  <W 

White  quill,  Misa  Mary  While  2  00 

Bureau  cover,  Miss  Mary  White,  Indiaiiapolia 9  CO 

EmbroiJered  collar,  Mary  £.  Cuily,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Fancy  worsted  work,  Miss  Ellen  M.  Little,  JeflTeraon  county S  00 

Needle  books,  Miss  Mary  ).  Pultz,  Indianapolis diploma. 

Undersleeven,  Miss  Frances  Hare,  Indianapolis $1  00 

Woolen  knit  gloves,  Miss  Elvira  Kamsay,  JeflTerson  county S  50 

Silk  quilt.  Miss  Arabella  Bacon,  Paris,  Ky 5  00 

Worlted  linen  handkerchitf,  Miss  Arabella  Bacon,  Paris,  Ky S  00 

Best  ottoman  cover.  Miss  Ellen  M.  Little,  Jefferson  county S  50 

Second  be»t,  Miss  Cornelia  Little,  JelTeraon  county 8  00 

Worked  basket,  Emma  L.  Higby,  Jtfferfon  county 100 

Tape  coMar,  Miss  B.  A.  Coburn,  Indianapolis S  50 

Writing  in  four  languages,  Mary  Jane  Patterson,  Jefferson vi lie 5  00 

Pencil  drawing,  Miss  Mary  Worth,  Vanderburgh  county 3  GO 

Variety  of  picklea,MiBs  L.  J.  Smith,  Madison 2  00 

Jar  of  peaches.  Miss.  L.  J  Smith,  Madison 3  00 

Cloth  ruj;,  Miss  L.  J.  Smith.  Madison diploma. 

Worked  apron.  Miss  H.  A.  Smith,  Madison $\  00 

Woolen    knit  footings,  Mfps  Lucy  Morrill,  Indianapolis...* diploma. 

Table  cover,  Miss  Adeline  Bright,  Henry  county fi  00 

Worked  dress,  Elizabeth  Wolf,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Embroidered  work,  MissMyriilla  Cassett S  00 

Palm-leaf  tidy.  Miss  Lisflie  Blachard S  00 

Worked  sUirt,  Miss.  K.  B.  Emerson,  Indianapolis S  50 

Fancy  saddle  blanket,  Miss  Mary  Jane  Patterson,  Jefferson  villa 9  00 

Linen  towels  Miss  Ann  K.Smith,  Delaware  county 1  50 

Toilet  cushion,  Miss  Ellen  Darling,  Laporte 1  00 

Table  mats.  Miss  Ellen  Darling,  Lvporte 1  50 

Sampler,  Miss  Lydia  H  Hiney,MaTion  county S  00 

Ladiea*  scarf.  Miss  Sidney  A.  Webb,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Stand  cover,  Miss  Sidney  A.  Webb,  Indianapolis diploma. 

Linen  table  cloth,  Miss  Ann  K.  Smith,  Delaware  county S  00 

Artificial  flower  work,  or  design.  Miss  Margaret  B.  Brown  Indianapolis diploma. 

Card  basket,  Miss  Lizzie  Blachard,  Delaware  county S  00 

CLASS  S.— NO.  1. 

COAL,    ORES)    AC. 

Best  specimen  of  Indiana  coal,  not  loiia  than  five  hundred  poonds,  James  Lowden, 
Indianapolis silver  cop  $S0  00 

Best  specimen  cf  Indiana  iron  ore,  not  less  than  one  hundred  pounds,  N.  1*homa8, 
Fountain  count  yi sllYercnp    80  00 

Beat  specimen  of  Indiana  marble,  W.  B  Tllson,  Decatur  conoty • lilyer  cup    90  00 


DISCRETIONARY  PREMIUMS. 

AWARDED    BT    R  E  0  IT  L  A  R    C0HHITTEB8. 

CLASS  J.— NO.    1. 

Best  llnsey,  Mrs.  L.  Oldham,  Orange  county $9  00 

9dbest,  Mrs.  A.  Blsck,  Hancock  county 1  00 

3d  best,  Mrs.  John  Manougta,  Clarke  county 1  OO 

Best  flax  linen  cloth,  Mrs.  Bllhu  CoflSn,  Thorn tDwn , , 1  00 
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9d  t«st,  Mrs.  Chailes  Dungan,  Johnson  county * di..  ]oma. 

Fancy  leather  work,  Mr^  Francis  King,  Marion  county diploma. 

Straw  carpet,  M^'s  C.  Kicharda,  Morgan  county diploma. 

Linen  el.irts,  Mrs.  W  H.  Horton.  Lafayette diploii|a. 

Collars,  Ward  dc  GlagUoue,  LewisTille.  Indiana diploma. 

Lady^s  Cape,  Mrs.  T.  A.  McCoUum,  Lafayotle diploma. 

Woolen  knit  gloves,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Webb,  Marion  county dip  oma. 

Homemade  ve-^t,  Mrs  A.  W.  We!ib.  Marion  cotiuty diploma. 

^et'dle-book,  Mrs.  M.  Pendleton,  Marion  county diploma. 

Lady's  collar,  Mary  Cooper,  Indianapolis diploma. 

Embroide.«d  <tkirl,  Martba  Lowry,  Marion  couuly dipluma. 

Baby  dresses,  Mrs.  Thomas  Blaiu,  Delphi ....diploma. 

Baby's  cap,  Mrs,  W.  Mansur di,  luma. 

Best  silk  embroidery,  Misa  S.  M.  Baker,  Lifajclte diploma  and  9100 

2d  best,  Mrs  John  Brad^haw,  Indianapoli.< dipl  ima. 

Bead  work,  Miss  Rebecca  Fry,  Marion  county diploma. 

Knit  cap.«,  Mrs  W.  Mansur.  Indianapolis d  p!oma. 

Knit  lape,  Mis.  W.  Man»ur,  Indianapolis dipluma. 

Woolen  knit  socks,  Mrs.  D.  Allen,  Indianapolis diploma. 

Bleached  linen  sheet,  Mrs  A.  Black,  liancuck  county diploma. 

Bureau  cover,  Mrs.  James  SklUen,  Indianapolis ili  luma. 

Linen  soiks.Mrs.  A.  W   Wtbb,  Marion  ceunty • diploma. 

Best  sUk  bonnets.  Mis  Thomay,  Indianapolis diploma  and  tl  00 

Sd  hest,  Miss  Gannon.  Indianapolis diploma  and    1  00 

Satin  bonnets,  Mrs.  Woolmm,  liiclimond diplopia. 

Velvet  bonnet,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Thomas,  Indianapolis diploma. 

Straw  bonnet.  Mr^.  Woolmaa,  Richmond • diploma. 

B.  O.  A.  bonnet,  Mrs.  Woolman,  Richmond ,  diploma. 

Cotton  knit  socks,  .Mrs.  A.  W.  Webb,  Marion  county diplosna. 

Child's  Jress  and  cloak,  J.  K.  WbeeUn  &  Gilligan,  Indianapolis diploma. 

Velvet  cloak.  J.  K.  Whcelaii  ii  Gilligan.  Indianapolis diploma. 

Child's  hat,  J.  K.  Wheelan  de  Gilligan,  Indianapolis diploma. 

Silk  iiiity,  Samuel  Vance,  Henry  county diploma. 

Silk  stockings,  Samuel  Vance,  Henry  County dlpl  ma. 

Stand  cover,  Lizzie  Blacbard,  Delaware  county diploma. 

Linen  tdble  cloth,  Mrs.  F.  Biennemao,  Marion  county diploma. 

Lady's  collar  and  undersleeves,  Mrs.  O.  P.Ludlow,  Indianapolis.... diploma. 

Maftetfns,  Mias  A.  Williams,  Delaware  county diploma. 

Coant*>rpane,  Miss  Margaret  J.  Coomba,  Clarke  county diploma. 

Crochet  lace,  Ursula  F.  Carver,  Payette  county diploma. 

Cra|)e  work.  Miss  S.  M.  Baker,  Lafayette diploma. 

Child's  hat  or  bonnet,  Mrs  Margaret  KagleaAeld,  Indianapolis diploma. 

Work  backet,  Catharine  Stump,  Indianapolis. diploma. 

Imitation  moss  worsted  basket.  Miss  M.  A.  Brown,  Indianapolis...., diploma. 

Silk  work,  (toilet  cashlous).  Miss  M.M.  Baker,  Lafayette ', diplonu. 

Linen  towels,  Kliza  Brenneman,  Marion  county diploma. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 

QfiKERAL     DIVISION. 

Tomato  catsup,  entered  by  Asber  Cox,  Marion  county,  Indiana;  two  cans  peaches  in  alco- 
hol, by  same.    Diploma  *nd  t.'. 

Butler's  fluid  ink,  J.  J.  Butl  r,  Cincinnati,  O.    Diploma. 

Butler  de  Parr's  wiitiog  fluid,  W.  H.  Butler  k,  Parr,  CinclnBati,  O.    Diploma. 

Three  specimens  of  fancy  painting,  by  Jacob  Cox,  Indianapolis.    Diploma  and  $10. 

Meat  cutter,  Birkenmeyer  di  Brewster,  Indianapolis;  sausage  eiQfftr  by  lame;  window 

washer  by  same.    $3. 

Knife  sharpener,  A.  U.  Tmasdell,  IndianapoUa. 

A.  B,— 34 
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Portable  toda  foantain,  assortment  of  syrups,  ass>itment  of  soda  water ;  Alex.  Frankea- 
berg,  Oolambfif,  O.    Diploma  and  tS. 

Fmich's  patent  boot  Jack,  F.  S.  Lamson,  Masa. 

Medicated  hair  tonic ;  Sbampooing  llqnid,  O.  W.  Canada,  Madison,  lod.    Diploma  and  fS. 

Pear  bntter,  Miss  Letltia  Moore,  Marion  county,  Ind.    Diploma  and  tS. 

Bnnch  of  tissoe  work,  M:ss  Sarah  Swinehart,  Indianapolis.    Diploma  and  9t 

Pair  or  fowls,  erose  of  bramah  pootra  and  shanghai,  O.  Standard,  Attica,  Ind.    Diploma 
and  93. 

Writing  ink,  indelible  ink,  Chester  8.  Gould,  Wayne  county,  Ind.    Diploma  and  f  3. 

Card  writing,  card  pencils,  T.  J.  Bryant,  Indianapolis.    Diploma  and  f  S. 

Pear  preeenres,  apple  preserves,  maple  molassee,  tomato  preservee,  melon  preeerves,  grape 
preserves,  Siberian  crab  preeenres,  cherry  preserves,  pear  butter,  pumpkin  butter,  greatest 
display  of  Jelly,  elder  berry  Jelly,  plum  Jelly,  grape  Jelly,  spple  batter.  sUrch,  dried  apples.  " 
For  these  manifold  evidences  of  industry,  good  taste,  and  good  houeewifery,tbe  committee 
award  Mrs.  Harrison  H.  Hall,  of  Rush  tOuiity,  Indiana,  a  pi emium  of  a  diploma  and  tiO. 

Map  of  Marion  county,  by  Condit,  Wright  &  Hayden.    Diploma  and  $S. 

Sweet  pickled  peachee,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Maghee,  Bt anavlUe.    DI|.loma  and  S9. 

Worked  pillow  casee,  Mn.  Harrteon  H.  Ball,  Rush  county,  Ind ;  wax  candle  by  same.    9SL 

Specimen. of  etencll  cutting,  Nathaniel  Cox,  Indianapolis.    Diploma  and  fS. 

Tomato  catsup,  by  same.    $  I . 

Specimen  of  copperplate  and  wood  engraving,  by  T  B.  Ferine,  Indianapolis.    Diploma 
and  $5. 

Comfort,  made  by  Miss  Mary  Caldwell  of  Rush  county,  under  eigh*.  yean  of  age.    Diploma 
and  $9. 

Bye  cups,  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Moore,  Occullst,  Cincinnati,  O.    Diploma. 

Cage  of  parrots,  D.  C.  Duval,  Indianapolis. 

Cologne  water,  hair  regenerator,  and  extract  of  Jamaica  Ginger,  W.  W.  Roberts,  Indiana- 
apolis.    93. 

Hair  wreath  bracelet,  Mrs.  V.  C«  Hanna,  Indianapolis.    i8« 

Grape  Jelly,  by  Miss  Mary  A.  Hammond.    Dploma  and  fS. 

Bride*4  head  dreeaee,  by  Mrs.  J.  O.  Weeks,  iDdlanapoUs.   These  beautiful  articles  were  gated 
at  with  longing  eyes  by 

**  Maidens  fair. 
Of  dimpled  cheeke  and  auburn  hair,*' 

And  are  awarded  a  premium  of  a  diploma  and  $3. 

Hair  wreath,  Mrs.  J .  L.  Day,  liidianapolis     9t. 

Cral)  Jelly,  J,  M.  Hubbeid,  Indianapolis.    fS. 

Best  variety  of  fowls,  O.  M.  Bartlow,  Brook ville,  lod.    A  very  excellent  variety  of  thm 
common  fowl.    Diploma  and  93. 

Cage  of  canary  blrde,  J.  8«  Wetsoa,  Indianapolis.     Sweet  muslc.ana— a  happy  fkmlly  in 
miniature.    Diploma  and  13. 

Box  of  coxcombe,  Mrs.  Johu  Blgelow,  Indiauapolls. 

Apple  butter,  tomato  Jelly,  Mrs.  Jacob  Loucks,  Marlon  county,  Ind.    Diploma  aad  f  3. 

Cage  of  squirrels,  James  Geoi|^,  Indianapolis.    $9. 

Fly  brush,  John  Ca»saday,  Connersvllle,  Ind.    A  beautiftil  article.    $9. 

Stuffed  white  squirrel,  J.  H.  Mannaugh,  Clarke  county.    82. 

CaUwba  wine,  Jno.  M.  Cooper,  Clarke  county,  Ind.    A  fair  article.    $3. 

Pear  preaervee,  pepper  pickles,  and  cr«b  apple  Jelly,  Mrs.  B.  W.  Xeff,  Indiaaapolis. 
Diploma  and  93. 

Spirometer,  E.  P.  Moulton,  Indlanspolis. 

Qvlnce  Jelly,  freah  peaches,  canned,  Mrs.  B.  Newland,  Washington  county,  Ind.    Ven 
superior  articles,  especially  the  Jelly.    Diploma  and  93. 

Preeerved  waUr  melon  rind,  preeervcd  musk  melon,  preeerved  citron,  preeerved  raisins, 
,pcenerved  wine  grapes,  prsserved  winUr grapes,  pnserved  tomatoes,  preserved  Knglish ground 
chenry,  pres»ived  green  apples,  preeerved  wild  crab  applts,  preserved  BiberlaTi  crab  applee, 
pieserved  curranU,  preserved  pears,  prsserved  figs,  and  preserved  dried  apples,  Pamelia 
Wood^  of  Marion  county,  lod.  these  preserves  were  In  an  excellent  condition  of  preeerva. 
tion,  and  the  committee  uke  pleasnrs  in  awarding  the  preserves  a  prsmium  of  Un  dollara 
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«iid  t  diploma,  in  the  hope  that  other  houiewlvee  may  be  indaced  logo  end  preeert*  tikewtee. 
May  abe  be  preaerved  forever  1 

Specimens  of  siatlonery,  Wm.  Steirart,  ladianapolis.    $9. 

Grape  Jeily,  Letitia  Moore,  Mariob  county.    Dip'oma  and  S3. 

Silk  gloves,  Sarah  Sbilleday,  Hendiicke  county,  Ind.    f9. 

DoS'-n  brooms,  W.  C.  Larrabee,  for  puplle  of  Blind  Aeylum.  Superior  w«rkmMiahip  and 
material.    S5. 

Caie  of  bruebee,  by  eame.    Diploma  and  95. 

Case  of  bead  work,  by  the  lady  pupila  of  the  Blind  Asylum.  BeantiAil  epedmeaa  of  work- 
manihip.     Diploma  and  $10. 

Foot  mat  for  same.    $8. 

Monument  df  Italian  marble,  H,  C.  Woodward,  Indianapolie*  An  admirable  tpoclman  •! 
art.    Diploma  and  $5. 

Case  of  chemicals  and  perftimery,  J.  Roeenthal,  Indianapolie.    Diploma  and  $5* 

Plum  Jelly,  pickled  beets,  pickled  eggs,  pickled  mangoes,  mango  pepper,  common  pepper,  and 
pickled  Missouri  cucumbers,  Wm.  B.  Doty,  Randolph  county,  Ind.    Diploma  and  $4. 

Pickled  peaches,  Samuel  Vance,  Henry  county,  lod.    A  very  fine  article.    Diploma  and  ft. 

Cauwba  wine,  Jacob  Straub,  Marion  county,  Indiana.  The  specimen  feeJfcai  excellently 
well.    Diploma  and  f  3. 

Cage  of  five  rabbits,  by  same.    $9. 

Tippets,  manufactured  ftom  anser  down,  by  Miss  Alice  Williama,  of  Delaware  county. 
ThCi^e  articles  were  much  admired  for  their  beauty^  and  are  very  creditable  spedanas  of  skill 
and  taste.    Diploma  and  $5. 

Cucumer  catsup,  strawberry  Jelly,  goo  veberry  Jelly,  sealed  raspberries,  currant  vlnegari 
tomato  cataup,  p^aa  preserved  without  sugar,  pepper  lauce,  cucumber  pickles,  and  tomato 
mangoes,  Miss  Alice  'Williams,  Delaware  county.    All  excellent  arlldee.    Diploma  and  $& 

Needle  book,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Field,  Indianapolis.    Very  neat  and  pretty.    Diploma  and  99. 

Basket  ol  leather  work,  by  Mrs.  C.  N^Todd,  Indianapolis.  A  beautiful  article.  Diploma 
and  99. 

Saiin  dress,  Francis  M.  Black.  The  committee  could  have  judged  better  of  this  article 
with  a  live  woman  inside  of  it.    Diploma  and  §3. 

Ornamental  card  printing,  Andrew  BiUwell  dk  Bro.,  Indianapdils.  Very  soperior  apecU 
mens  of  the  art  preservative  of  all  arts.    Diploma  and  93. 

Perfumer),  pharmaceutical  preparations,  and  lot  of  brushes,  Robert  Brownlug,  Indtanapolle. 
Diploma  and  $5, 

Card  writing,  A.  F.  Baker,  Indianapolis.    Diploma  and  $9« 

Tomato^ataup,  and  lamp  mat,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Hunt,  Indianapolis.    Diploma  and  (S. 

Picture  frame,  Margaret  Rice,  TigO  county.    Diploma  and  99. 

Oval  turned  picture  frames,  J .  K.  Oagood  &  Co.,  Indianapolis.    99. 

Tomato  butter,  variety  of  Jelly,  and  peach  butter,  John  M.  Thomas,  Hancock  coMMy,  Ind. 
Diploma  and  93.  » 

Pear  preserves,  Martha  Nash,  Indianapolis.    Diploma  and  99. 

Table  manna,  M.  Butterfleid,  Indianapolis.    99. 

Fancy  hair  work,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Williams,  Indianapolis.    Diploma  and  93. 

Tomato  catsup,  and  apple  molasses,  Mrs.  O.  F.  McOinnls,  Indianapolis.    Dij^oasa  and  99. 

Silk  basque,  Miss  A.  O.  Keasley,  lodlanapoUs.    Diploma  and  93. 

Brasive  soap,  O.  D.  Hamilton,  Rochester,  N.  T.    Diploma. 

Door  mat,  J.  di  J.  Bradshaw,  Indianapolis.    Diploma  and  91* 

Rifle  gun,  David  Pence,  Columbus,  Ind.    D  ploma  and  93* 

Flower  stends^  imitetion  of  papier  macbe,  Mrs.  Francis  King,  Indianapolis. 

Cooked  tomatoes,  raw  tomatoes  in  sealed  Jars,  tomato  catenp  and  cucumber  catav^  MlasM. 
A.  Brown,  tndianapoUa.    Diploma  and  9^ 

Peruvian  ducks,  Joahoa  Dye,  Wayne  co. 

Fair  of  white  shanghais,  by  the  same.    Diploma  and  93. 

10  yards  linsey,  Mrs.  John  M.  Thomas,  Hancock  coonty,  Ind.    Diploma  and  9'* 

Process  for  drawing  and  sketching,  by  O.  M.  Babcock,  Lorain  coonty,  O. 

Chinese  or  golden  fish,  M.  R.  Hull.  Wayne  coonty,  Ind.    Diploma  and  93- 

Speclmen  of  penmanship,  business  card,  J.  O.  Weeks,  Indianapolis.    Diploma  aad  99* 

Specimens  of  books,  Noyes  Spicer,  Indianapolis.    99. 

Pocket  revolving  calendar,  H.  B.  Bvans,  FayetU  oonaty,  ind.    DIploaM  and  91. 
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Peaches  in  brandy.  Mrs.  O.  P.  Ludlow,  Laporte,  Ii  d.    Diploma  and  91. 

V,  riety  of  preserved  fiuita,  and  rucuiuber  pxkles,  Mra.  Dr.  G.  B.  Walker,  of  Evansville. 

Houfsicr  figs  from  native  persimons,  Dr.  J.  H.  Bowers,  Kipley  county,  iMd.  D:ploma 
and  32. 

Kfcdzie*s  rain  water  filler,  Birkenraeyer  &  Brewster,  Indianapolis.    Diploma  and  $3. 

Painted  fire  board,  Miss  McKeo,  Madison.     Diploma  and  93. 

Cordage  inAcbine,  Geo.  Stovensun,  Boone  countv,  Iiid  .  This  has  the  appearance  of  bfing  m 
very  imporiant  and  useful  invention.  The  specimens  of  cotton  cordage,  made  on  tho  fail 
giounds,  were  very  satisfactory.    Diploma  and  95. 

OtiK*  improved  lightning  conductor.  The  peculiarity  of  these  conductors,  is  in  the  mo  e  of 
iiisulatiun;  ensuring  entire  protection  to  the  building,  and  the  lateral  safety  points  admitting 
a  discharge  of  the  electric  fluid  before  reaching  the  ground.     Diploma  and  S3. 

Hutthins  >ii*B  potato  planter,  patented  by  Samuel  Hutchin<>on  of  Rorkpott,  Ind.  The  ma- 
chine is  an  ingenious  invention,  nnd  worthy  of  trial.     Diploma  and  $3. 

MECHANICAL  AND  MANUFACTURED  ARTICLES. 

Machinists'  and  blacksmiths'  drill,  Thomas  Newby.  Richmond,  Ind.  This  is  a  self-feeding 
and  self  adjusting  drill,  Inventi'd  and  manufactured  in  the  Si^te,  and  should  be  brought  into 
general  use.     Diploma  and  93. 

Halliday's  s;  f  regulating  wind  milt,  Frederick  Pranks,  South  Coventry,  Conn.  Tnis  mill 
poBiiSiisei  the  adrantages  of  a  self-regulator,  so  as  to  throw  the  eJ;e  or  broadside  of  tlie  wings 
to  the  wii.d,  and  will  run  at  the' same  speed  in  a  storm  or  gentle  breeze.    Diploma. 

l^elf.reguUting  »ind  mill,  James  Harrington,  Richmond,  Ind.  An  excelle.it  mill.  Diplo- 
ma and  93. 

Lot  of  cigars,  J.  A.  Heldlinger,  In  Sianapolis.  These  looked  very  pretty  and  good,  but  as 
the  committee  had  not  the  liberty  ofa  practical  puff,  they  cannot  as  fully  as  they  would  desire, 
puflf  ihc.m  on  paper.  They  looked  well,  and  would  doubtless  smoke  well.  Diploma  for 
their  good  looks. 
Case  of  silver  ware,  E.  J.  Baldwin  A  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Diploma  and  95. 
MoJcl  locomotive,  Abi.ah  Taylor,  Indian  ipolis.  The  committee  cannot  express  an  opinion 
from  n  mere  model.    A  practical  test  is  necessary.    Diplonaa. 

Portable  grist  mill,  Moore  Holden's  patent,  J.  T.  Wildei,  Lawrenceburgh,  Ind.  Diploma 
and  $5. 

Dress  foT  millstones.  Moore  Holden's  patent.  These  inventions  of  Moore  Holden  have 
attracted  much  aiteniion.  and  are  rapidly  curaing  into  general  use.  As  the  inventions  of  an 
Indiana  mechanic,  we  commend  them  to  tho  p  itronage  of  the  public.  The  dress  for  mill  saws 
received  a  diploma  at  the  State  fair  of  185*2,  and  it  was  worthily  bestowed. 
'  Double  bass  viol,  Henry  Colestock,  Indianapolis.  A  ftne  tor.ed,  handsome  instrument. 
Diploma  and  £3. 

India  rubber  g  iod«,  Ward  Clagstone,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  A  fine  exhibition  of  serviceable 
goods,  deserving  general  patronage,  i  Diploma. 

Talbottyping,  (business  cards),  Samuel  Hynan,  Indianapolis.  Tho  committee  have  but  little 
knowledge  of  this  art,  but  commend  the  specimens  for  their  neatness.    Diploma. 

10  yards  cassinet,  Jesse  Yount,  Indianapolis.  Serviceable  and  well  made  gooJs.  Diploma 
and  93. 

Col  ecti  >n  of  horticultural  tools,  Blrtenmeyer  &  Brewster.      A  line  collection,  but  not 
manufactured  in  the  state. 
Horse  collar  block,  Peter  Moody,  Indianapolis.    A  good  thing.    Diploma  and  fS. 
Beat  arrangement  for  replacing  railroad  car-,  P.  L.  Bailey,  Freeport,  Shelby  county,  Ind 
The  comm.tlce  regard  Ibis  as  wonby  a  trial.    Diploma  and  93. 
Rustic  ctaalr,  S.  Swindell,  In>:ianapoli8.    Diploma. 

Patent  improvement  on  mill  saws,  improvement  in  hanging  mill  saws,  and  improvement 
in  saw  gummers,  N.  T.  Coffin  &  Co.,  Indianapolis.  These  are  regarded  as  valuable  inven- 
tions.    Diploma  and  93. 

Specimens  of  book  ruling,  DeUell  4c  Tyler.     Very  loperiot  specimens  of  work.     Diploma 
and  95. 
Specimen  of  law  binding,  Deliell  4c  Tyler.    The  beet  style  of  the  art.    Diploma. 
Cold  lard  lamp,  A .  J.  Allen,  Indianapolis.   The  committee  hop^,  for  the  benellt  of  mankind, 
that  this  article  ia  an  improvement  on  Its  predeceston,  and  that  the  people  who  live  In 
4a^neae,  may  yet  ^  see  a  greit  light  !**    Diploma. 
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Hand  fire  engine.  Charles  A.  Schmidt,  Indianapolis.  FoTasmaU  a(r>ir,  the  committee  round 
it  c  pabltf  ot  a  tremendous  squirt,  and  recommend  it  for  trial.     Diploma. 

Ciiiiia  ware,  and  piateJ  good?,  S.  L.  Camphell,  New  Albany.     Dip'oma  and  §5. 

Wrnug'  t  iron  panel  door  and  shutter,  Williamson  k  Haugh,  ludiunapoiis.  A  good  speci- 
men  uf  smith  work,  aid  deserving  or  notice.     Diploma  and  8S. 

(  ual  furnace  for  heating  houses,  R.  L.  &  A .  W.  McUuat,  Indianapolis.    Diploma. 

Wuod  lurnace,  by  same.    Diploma. 

Hat  rack,  by  same.    Diploma. 

International  ftove,  by  same.    Diploma  and  05. 

St.  Louis  extension  post  bedstead,  J.  M.  df  A.  L.  Tilford,  Indianapolis.    Diploma. 

Hcception  chairs,  by  same.     Diploma  and  $2, 

Venetian  blinds,  Jacob  Barr,  Indianapolis.  Very  neat  article^,  well  manufactured.  Diplo- 
ma and  $3. 

Flour.  Bh(  rts  and  bran,  proceeds  of  10  bushels  of  wheat,  L,  B.  Morrison,  Cambridge  City, 
Ind.  SeTtral  ^ery  fine  specimens  of  flour  were  presented  the  committee  in  coriipet  tion  fur 
the  p.emium,  but  the  above  mentioued  lot  was  considered  entitled  to  the  premium  Diploma 
and  $5. 

Si.ddles  and  bridle,  Thomas  Thi.<tlewalte,  Conuersville,  Indiana,  very  neat  and  well  made. 
D.plo  I  a  and  83 

Boston  box  stove  for  wood,  by  Brown,  Lock  wood  dc  Brown,  Dayton,  Ohio.    Diploma. 

Pleasure,  sleigh,  («iingle  seat,)  Bagley  6t  Kose,  Lnporte.  Neatly  and  substaniially  made, 
ai;d  very  hand  oraely  finished— in  every  respect  superior  to  anything  ever  exhibited  in  the 
State.    Diploma  nnd  85. 

FcIton'i>  portable  grist-mill.  H  T.  Laivton,  Indianapolis  The  advantages  claimed  lor  this 
mill  are,  the  extreme  simplicity  of  working,  economy  of  power,  durability,  and  ge  enl  use 
fulnens  to  the  farmer  f .  r  all  the  purposes  of  (Teparing  food  fur  stock,  and  for  family  use. 
Diploma. 

Revolving  screw  plate,  H.  T.  Lawton,'  Indianapolis.    Diploma  and  93. 

Steam  butler  and  sheet  iron  chimney,  Duniont  k  Co.,  Indianapolis.    Diploma  and  95, 

Two  I  air  of  ox  bows,  Levi  Coroegys,  Indianapolis,  a  good  article.    Diploma  and  9-2. 

Liuiy*ii  sewing  chair,  J.  F.  Kumaey,  Indianapolis.  A  novelty,  plain,  cheap,  comfortable. 
Diploma:  »nd  93. 

Tonipound  railroad  bar,  VV.  J.  H.'lman,  Indianapolis,  an  inveutioti  worthy  of  trial. 
Diploma. 

Count  r  Kcii'e!!,  (Fairbanks),  Browning  and  Meyer,  Indianapolis.    Diploma. 

Paging  mhchine  fot  books.  Sheets  6c  Braden,  Indianapol.s.  This  is  a  mcjst  ingenious,  labor 
saving  machine  fi>r  (aging  blank  Looks.    Diploma  and  83. 

Bran  duster,  George  P.  Stevens,. Indianapolis.     Diploma. 

Buckwheat  flour,  Samuel  J.  Patterson,  Indianapolis,  an  excellent  sample,  and  a  good  thing 
for  the  inner  man.    Diploma  and  S3. 

Converi»atiun  chair,  John  Ott,  Indianapolis,  very  neat  and  sociable  looking.  Diploma 
and  83 

I'ivm,  John  Ott,  Indianapolis,  very  neat  and  beautifully  finished.    $(3, 

Duck  wheal  fl  ur,  D.  S.  Waggoner,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.    D.ploma  and  $2. 

Improved  mode  oC  hanging  rec  procaiing  mill  saws.  O.  8.  Woodcock,  Connersviile. 
Probably  good,  but  needs  to  be  practically  tested.    Diploma. 

Two  saddles  and  bridle,  John  Cassady,  Connersviile.  The  beat  article  on  the  ground. 
Diploma  .md  $5. 

Two  8.iddlei>,  Franklin  Warren,  Greensbuigh,  Ind  ,  very  good.    Diploma  and  $2. 

Pat.ut  expanding  collar  block.  F.  T.  Graham,  Crawfordsville     Diploma. 

Suiky,  Ch  tries  Veach,  Connersviile,  Ind.  A  fine  article — the  iron  work  was  done  by  a  boy 
of  eighteen,  who  has  wrought  but  two  years  at  the  trade.    Diploma  and  $3. 

Child's  carriage,  C.  IC.  Myers,  Franklin,  Ind  Very  neat  and  tasty,  but  rather  expensive. 
Diploma  and  -$3 

F.  Cocn>  paieiit  bench  vice,  O.  W  Shearer,  Indianapolia     Very  good  !    Diploma  .nnd  SI. 

Bushel  of  corn  meal,  Joseph  Schofield,  Marlon  county,  Ind.  A  very  superior  article. 
Diploma,  and  S3. 

Buiial  hearst*,  L.  Snyder,  Indianapolis.  Maiiu'^actured  by  Gaston,  very  baiid»omely  con- 
structed and  neatly  finished.    Diploma  and  f3. 

Hollow  ware  fur  cooking  stoves,  Brown,  Lock  wood  &  Browa,  Dtyt«  n,  Ohio     Diploma. 
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Willow  wan,  Wrooghton  A  PerHias,  Clarke  coaotr,  lad.  Tba  willow  wm  niaed  aad  tW 
wan  manufactand  in  Clarka  covBty.  Tka  ImportMiM  of  foatorinf  tkta  eaterpriaa  maat  bt 
appareut  to  all.    Diploma  and  •&. 

Dickey*!  patent  mill  atep,  D.  Trotter,  Montgomery  covBty,  lod.    Good.    Diploma. 

Improvement  in  bullet  mottbte,  Barnea  dk  Sidan,  OrecBabnrgb,  lad.  A  Hooeier  prodactloB, 
aad  t>  good  article.    Diploma  and  93. 

Portable  atagirig,  W.  p.  Goodman,  Rendrlcka  county,  lod  A  bigbiy  deeerving  iBTOBtioa. 
Diploma  and  tS. 

Barrel  of  floor,  Boyd  A  McLocaa,  Wayne  coanty,  Ind.    Diploma  and  MX 

Taylor*8  ateam  engine,  D  Trotter,  Montgomery  coanty.  Ind.  A  mere  model— eommitiee 
•re  unable  to  determine  ila  iralue,  but  tkiuk  it  worthy  a  tital.    Diploma 

Pair  of  blaaketa,  J.  W;  L.  Matlock,  Hendricka  coanty,  Ind.  Very  fine  workmaaabip^ 
Diploma  and  $9. 

Flour  packer,  Jacob  Skoey,  Dayton,  Ohio.    A  finable  improvement.    Diploma. 

Axe  heUea,Wm.  Doty,  Hendricka  county,  Ind.    A  good  article.    Diploma  and  99. 

Dynamometer,  Beard  A,  Sinez,  Indianapiilia  and  Richmond.    Diploma 

Bat  rack,  J.  F.  Kamtey.  Indianapolia.    A  neat  article, deferring  notice.    89. 

Baaket  atand,  J.  F  Ramaey,  Indianapolia.    $9. 

Copper  lightning  rod,  Manaon  dk  Brother,  Indianapolia.  Thia  article  la  apokeo  of  in  high 
lerma.  bat  the  committee  cannot  determine  aa  to  ita  value.    (9 

Miniatara  chaira,  Jeaee  0*Neal,  a  blind  man.  Tbeae  chairs  are  cut  from  a  aolid  block  of 
wood,  except  the  rockera.    tS. 

Lake  Huron  grindatone,  J.  B.  Johnson,  Cleveland,  OhiO|    A  superior  article.    Diploma. 

Boring  machine,  W.  J.  Gardner,  Indianapolis.  This  machine  is  claimed  to  po»seM  several 
advantages  over  other  machinea  ;  the  cranka  are  ao  placed  as  to  enable  the  operator  to  exeri 
the  power  of  his  arms  contlouooaly .    Diploma  and  #3. 

Pump  tools,  F.  Casaatt,  Indianapolis.    Very  (ood.    tt. 

Side  saddle,  J.  B.  Woods,  Sheibyville,  Ind     A  very  fair  article.    99. 

Spokea  and  axe  handlea,  J.  W.  French  dk  Co.,  Three  Biver«,  Michigan.    Diploma. 

Bent  Plow  handles,  bent  buggy  shafts,  beat  carriage  pules,  bent  buggy  bows,  bent  buggy  and 
wagon  felloea,  machine  morticed  boggy  and  wagon  hubs,  buggy  hubs,  log  wagon  hubs, 
turned  carriage  neck  yoke,  turned  carriage  aingletrees,  turned  buggy  apokee,  best  taming 
baggy  se>i  sticks,  J.  B.  Osgood  dk  Co.,  Indiaaapolia.    Diploma  and  fS. 

Brtom  landica,  one  set  machine  cut  staves,  four  sets  lasts,  aet  boot  treea,  one  set  apring 
clamps,  one  set  common  clamfta  and  crimps,  one  set  crimps  with  patent  iroua,  machine 
stretched  oak  tanned  leather  belting,  one  doaea  lace  leather,  apeclmen  of  beat  sawing^ 
Osgood  dk  Smith,  IndianapoMa.  Theee  apecimena  of  wood- work  are  highly  creditable  to  the 
enterpriaing  manufacturer*,  and  should  be  liberally  cacouraged.    Diploma  and  $5. 

Platform  apriag  wagon,  a  light,  aubstantlal,  roomy  and  convenient  wagon  ;  break  wagon» 
tbe  style  and  workminsbip  are  highly  recommended ;  sulky,  very  handsomely  made,  and 
neatly  finicbed~>light,  but  aubstantlal ;  phceton,  a  very  line  article,  neatly  made,  and  gotton 
ap  in  good  taste.  These  articles  are  all  fTom  the  abop  of  H  R.  Gaston,  Indianapolia,  and  are 
very  creditable  rpecimena  of  work .    Diploma  and  tlO. 

Car  wheel,  R.  R.  Un.*erhill  dt  Co.,  Indianapolis.  The  committee  are  of  opiekon  that  thla 
wheel  la  a  valuable  Improvement,  and  commend  it  to  tbe  special  attention  of  Railroad  Com 
pantea.    Diploma. 

Iiaundry stove,  Rwlndell  dk  Co,  Indianapolia.  Cueap.  economical,  and  convenient— tbe 
housewife's  delight !    Diploma. 

Cartlage  whipa  Samuel  Porch,  Henry  coanty,  Ind.  *<  Tbeae  are  made  of  whiia  oak  wood. 
Ib  the  first  cut,  near  the  heart,  there  is  a  email  atrip  of  woo  I,  which  contain*  a  large  a  nount 
of  tbe  oil  of  the  wood,  which  raakei  it  elastic  and  tenaelous.  Tbe  strip  must  be  taken  out 
with  tbe  grain  and  not  crosswise,  and  afterwards  atraighuned.**  Commended  as  a  good  arti- 
cle.   Diploma  and  tS. 

Locomotive  truck,  John  L.  White,  Indianapolis.  Worthy  of  a  trial  by  tbe  railroad  public. 
Diploma. 

Small  riveting  hammer,  set  bench  planes,  improved  plough  plaue,  smoothing  plane,  eat 
panel  gnagea,  David  Pence,  Columbus,  Ind.    Diploma  and  #5. 

Warm  air  and  ventilattog  furnace,  R.  A.  Kerfoot,  Dayton,  Ohio.    Diploma. 

Portable  conical  burr  stone  mill,  porUble  bolt,  John  M.  Cook.  Geneva,  Aabtabula  county » 
Ohio.    Diploma  and  tS* 
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SiUer  triiy,  pitcher  *a4  gobiet,  W.  J.  RUlott,  IndUiapoUi,  maoBftctored  by  W.  H.  Tilboit, 
|Ddl«ii«|K>lii.    Diplomft. 

Model  for  flour  bolt,  piteDted  by  Conner  it.  Mendenbtll,  Richmond,  Ind.  Thie  it  claimed 
ky  tlie  iBventors  te  a  valaable  improvement.    Diploma. 

Clroilar  eawing  ma*  hine,  J.  M.  Hatton,  Richmond.  Ind .  Thie  machine  ia  deetfned  to  eaw 
tlie  edge  and  aide  of  boarda  at  the  aaroe  time,  by  a  perpendicular,  and  a  horisontal  eaw,  tail- 
ing the  board  directly  fiom  the  log.  It  sawa  broom  handlea  and  all  email  aiticlea  equally 
Well,    invented  and  made  in  Wayne  connty,  Ind.    Diploma  and  ailver  cnp. 

One  piano,  WillanL,  Stowell  dt  Willard,  Indianapolia.    Diploma  and  #5. 

Uelodeon,  flrom  aame.    Diploma. 

Maniro'd  elector  lifbtning  conductor,  8.  D.  Goabman,  Racine,  'Wiaeonain.    An  invention  | 
wot  thy  of  trial  and  poeeeaaing  manifold  odvantagea  over  the  article  in  common  uee.    Diplo- 
ma and  #3. 

Model  of  lightning  conductor,  L.  B.  Page,  Sprint  field,  Ohio.    Diploma  and  93. 

Stove  and  lantern  combined,  L.  B.  Page,  Rprlngfleld,  Ohio.    Diploma. 

Lamp  for  lard  oil,  John  W.  flilt,  Mt.  Morria,  Ogle  county,  III     Di.4oma. 

Goodwin'a  center  vent  water  wheel,  O.  P.  Arnold,  Mlthawaka,  Ind.  Thia  wheel  ia  rapidly 
coming  into  otc,  and  if  commended  for  aimplicity  of  conatruction,  durability  ai»d  economy 
of  wnter.    Diploma  and  $3. 

Boaton  box  atove,  Koa.  6  and  4  for  wood.  Brown,  Lockwood  dk  Brown,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Oiplomn. 

Set  of  artiffcial  teeib,  J.  F.  Foadick.  Laporte,    A  very  good  article.    Diploma  and  $3. 

Model  for  hay  preaa,  P.  Maury.  'Wadbam'a  Grove,  Ftevenaon  county,  III.  A  food  aiticle, 
and  commend>  d  to  general  attention.    Diploma  and  S3. 

Iron  bedatead,  not  found. 

Burglar  alarm,  David  J.  Grave,  Monrovia,  Morgan  county,  Ind.    Diploma  and  93. 

DrcH  for  mill  atonea,  Wm.  Finkle,  Fountain  county,  Ind.  A  mere  model,  but  regaidcd  aa 
no  improvement.    Diploma. 

Offal  mill  and  Oricton  bolt,  L.  6.  ReynoMe,  Indianapolia.  An  ingeniona  invention,  and 
promiaea  to  be  of  practical  utiliiy.    Diploma  and  $5. 

By  Aabei  Cos,  of  Marior.  county,  aome  fine  varletlee  of  inoculated  peach  treee  one  year*e 
Crowth.    Diploma  and  $3. 

Model  mowing  machine,  for  a  wroogbt  iron  mower,  from  Weatville,  Laporte  county,  Ind. 
Diploma  and  tS. 

Agricultural  furnace.  8.  Swindell  A  Co.,  Indianapolia.    Diploma  and  $3. 

Agricultural  library,  L.  H.  Hare,  Indianapolia.    Diploma  and  $5. 

>K'lre  and  piclcct  fence,  J.  B.  Keyman,  Dubuque,  Iowa.    Silver  cop  tlO,  and  diploma. 

No  mere  description  can  give  a  Juat  idea  of  the  ingenuity,  beauty,  and  ntility  of  the  above 
invention.  Itmuetbcaeen  to  be  appreciated  in  all  ite  pointa.  ^'hen  we  contidci  the 
onoimoua  amount  of  capital  Invested  In  fencing,  we  wonder  there  baa  been  no  invenliona  to 
cheapen  and  improve.  It  will  not,  probably,  be  too  high  an  eatimate  to  aay  that  one-half  of 
the  capital  of  the  State  of  Indiana  ia  inveated  in  fencing.  Some  loda  of  it  ware  erected  on 
the  ground,  and  had  every  appearance  of  being  aa  aobaUntlal  and  u  eftel  ae  any  other  fence. 
It  is  proof  against  breacby  cattle  bog«,  jig*,  aherp  and  even  poultry —making  a  perfect  fence 
with  the  leaat  amount  of  material.  A  mile  of  the  fence,  (poato  excepted),  can  be  chipped  on 
«ne  imilroad  car,  and  four  two-hone  tesma  can  haul  it  to  any  point  on  the  praifiea.  The 
fence  la  conatructed  with  posU  a  lod  apart;  two  longitudinal  atiipa  of  Uthing  for  raife; 
picfceta  the  al«e  of  lathing  interwoven  by  three  wirea— no  naila  need.  It  will  coot  fivm  140 
to  SM  dollara  per  mile,  according  to  the  atreogth  required.  The  foUowIng  ia  an  eatimate  of 
•oe  mile  of  the  beat  qnallty : 

381  poata,  bored  and  « ith  pine  for  fastening  wirea,  at  14  centa  each 944  #4 

500  poinda  wire,  atlOcenU gO  00 

W,r00  picketa,  at  $5  per  tkoutand , «i)  00 

1,090  rails,  at  1  cent  each ,„.  ]0  SO 

Ihitting  up  Cihe  fence,  four  men  five  day gO  00 

Tot^*»«* SIMM 

Bice  corn.  Ft  -Iding  Heeler.  Marion  county.    Diploma  and  #1. 
j;gyptlan  mMat,  Fielding  9m\u^  Marion  county.   Diploma. 
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Strnw  cutter,  Birkenmeyer  &  Brewster,  Indianapolif.    Diploma  and  $5. 

Cluver  and  timothy  aeed  aower,  Btrki  nmryer  &  Brewflter,  Iiidianapolia.     Diploma  and  $3. 

Farm  hamca,  Birkanmeycr  &  Ure  water,  Indianapolia.    Diploma. 

Hand  corn  ahelier,  Birkenmeyer  &  Brewat^r,  Indianapolia.    Diploma  and  $3. 

Power  corn  sbeller,  Birkenmeyer  iV  Brewater,  InJiinapolta.    Diploma  and  93. 

Th^e^her  and  aepaialor.  W'm  .^IcClure,  Hipley,  Krown  co  ,  Ohio.     Diploma  and  58. 

Oiie-horne  plow,  Beard  &  Sinex,  Indianapolia  and  R.chmond.     Diplo  na  and  ^2. 

Peach  tree,  (largest  growth  in  one  year  from  innocuUtion),  John    Mason,  Indianapo- 
lis.   $9. 

This  waa  a  fine,  thrifty  tree,  about  five  feet  fcrowth  in  one  year. 

American  arb  r  vilse.  Jobn  ^laaon,  Iniiiauapolis.    i^. 

£ugH«h  cedar,  raised  fiom  seed,  John  Mason,  Indianapolis.    $2. 

Balaam  fir,  John  Mason,  Indianapolia.    f  3 

Orange  tree,  Jo)>d  Maaon,  Indianapolis.    $3,  • 

Bearing  fig  trer,  John  Mason,  Indianapolis.    Diploma  and  9i. 

Honey  knives,  Chester  S.  Gould,  Wdyne  county.    Diploma  and  91. 

Jerusalem  cherry  tree,  Frederick  Snyder,  Marion  county.    Di.'loma  and  $\. 

Van  Horn's  improved  iron  cultivator,  Gray  &  German,  JiCk!<ontown,  Ohio     Diploma 
and  98. 

Perkins  &  Bifibop^s  stalk  machine,  Hiram  Smith,  Norwalk.  Ohio.    Dip'o.na  and  95. 

Th  s  is  the  finest  thin.!;  of  the  k'nd  we  have  ever  seen.     We  saw  it  work,  ahd  it  peiformcd 
beautlfdlly,  doir.g  all  it  claims  to  do. 

Premium  ditching  spado,  Wilson  A  Lamb,  Richmond.    Diploma  aad  tl. 

Bishop's  pUect  cultivator,  L.  Birhop,  Norwalk,  Ohio.    Diploma  and  $5. 

Bough  of  apples.  John  Mason,  Indianapolis.    Diploma  and  $1. 

Seed  planter,  J.  J.  Jones.  Indianai>olis      Diploma  and  $1. 

Grsin  separator,  A.  B.  Childs,  Indianapolis.     Diploma,  910  cup,  and  $5 

One  of  these  machines  was  in  operation  at  Carlisle's  mill ;  we  saw  it  work,  and  it  per> 
forms  sdmirably. 

Two  horse  cultivator,  John  Immel,  Union  co.,  Ind.    Diploma  and  ?5. 

Fruit  gatherer,  Joseph  M.  Hillis,  Putnam  county.     Diploma  and  91. 

Combined  shovel  plow  and  cultivator,  G.  A.  Spidcler,  Logansporl.    Diploma  and  So. 

Hair  bushel  white  beans.  Edwird  Thomas,  Marion  county.    Diploma  and  $1.  ^ 

Cultivator,  8.  Homey  &  Co.,  Richmond.    Diploma  and  .?n. 

Corn  plow,  S.  Hornet-  &  Co.,  Richmond.    Diploma  and  ^5. 

Machine  for  loading  hay  from  the  winrow,  Kinney  &  Tari  o.t,  Rwitterlnnd  county.    Diplo- 
ma, SIO  cup,  and  95. 

This  machine  attracted  as  much  attention  as  any  thins:  on  the  ground,  and  deservedly  to, 
Tt  is  something  entirely  new,  and  destined  to  supercede  the  p-.te4)fi>rk  in  loading  bjy. 

Best  13  hends  of  rice  com,  Samuel  W.  Schofield.  Mf>rion  count' .    Dip'oma  and  91. 

Best  O  ace  orange  plants,  for  hedging,  R.  G.  Hiib>ard,  Marion  cr  unty.    Diploma  and  94 

Be^t  plow  for  Oeage  oran^  plants,  R.  G.  Hubbard.  Marion  county.    Diploma  and  9>. 

Best  40  rods  Osrige  orange  hedge.  R  G.  Hahbord,  Mnrroii  county.    Diploma  a»d  ^3. 

Best  plan  and  specifications  for  barn,  Oliver  Albrrtson,   Washington   connty.      Diplo- 
ma and  91. 

"Whent  snd  bar'ey  drill,  C.  P.  Tharp,  Knlght.«town.    Dipl^traa  and  95. 

Cider  mil),  WHIiam  Albright,  Kniihtstown.     Diploma  and  93. 

Clover  huller  and  sepiritor,  Joseph  Allen,  Starke  county,  Ohio.    Diploma  and  93. 

Indiana  reaper,  K.  M.  Remy.  Hope,  Ind.    Diploma  and  91. 

Combined  harrow  roller,  grain  and  grasn  seed  planter,  David  Hill,  Harrisville,  Randclpk 
com  ty,  Ind.    Diploma  and  98. 

Thin  is  a  irery  useful  aod  desirable  machine,  and  a  Hoo«ier  invention. 

Clover  buUer,  Looinls  dc  Fitch,  Greenwood,  John!>on  county.    Diploma  anl  95. 

Two  cultivators,  harrow,  iwja  shovel  plows  pair  of  ihiibWe  trees,  corn  plow,  and  twi>- 
horsr  cultivator.  Gause  6c  Webb,  Indianapolis.    Diploma  anri  910. 

Dynonieter  for  testing  the  dr<)ft  of  pIov%s,  Hall  6c  Spcer,  Piiisburgh,  Pa.    Diploma  and  94. 

Three-horse  double  tree,  Rapp  &  Ott,  Ii  dlanapoUs     Diploma  ai  d  91 

Thresher  and  separator,  Emery  6i  Brothers,  Albany,  New  York.    Diploma  aod  915 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this  machine  work.    It  did  its  woxM.  clean ^tboc ugh,  axft 
rapid. 
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Corn  harvester,  H.  £.  Wilson,  Indiantpolis.    Diplomt,  $10  cup,  tnd  $5. 
This  is  «  valuable  machine,  used  Tor  cutting  up  corn  in  the  field  and  depositing  In  bunches, 
drawn  by  two  horses,  tnd  taking  two  rows  of  corn  at  a  time. 

Double  corn  plow,  L.  Sloman  k  Co.,  Gerard,  Macoupin  county«  III.    Diploma  and  $5. 

Yearling  mole,  John  Southerland,  Marion  county.    Diploma  and  §3    . 

This  was  a  very  large  animal  for  its  age — about  16  hands  high. 

Best  specimen  of  Osage  orange  flrult,  Jan.es  Hammond,  Wayne  county.    Diploma  and  $1. 

Clover  huUer  and  separator,  A.  B.  Crawford,  Piqua,  Ohio.    Diploma  and  $.}. 

Samples  of  dressed  flax,  U.  VV.  Seasons,  PainesviUe,  Ohio.    Diploma  and  91. 

Two  year  old  mule,  Wm.  McKenzie,  Marion  county.    Diploma  and  fS.    • 

Dan  forth  de  Co  *a  mower  and  reaper,  E.  Danforth,  Geneva,  Kane  co..  Ill     Diploma  and  9&. 

Plow  for  top  cultivation,  iron  gang  plows,  C.  L.  Sheekels,  K.  Y.    Diploma  tnd  85. 

Water  wheel,  J.  T.  Wilder,  Lawrenceburgh,  Ind.    Diploma  and  $5, 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PLOWS  AND  PLOWING  MATCH. 

The  committee  apon  plows  and  the  plowing  match,  in  obedience  to  the  require- 
ments defining  their  duties,  did  proceed  immediately  afler  being  filled  np,  to  an 
examination  of  the  plows  on  exhibition.  They  found  fiAy  in  number,  which  for 
workmanship  and  material,  your  committee  would  call  them  all  good ;  and  had 
your  committee  consulted  their  own  feelings,  apart  from  the  instructions  from 
your  board,  they  would  have  awarded  to  each  competitor  a  premium;  but  not  hav- 
ing such  discretionary  power,  your  committee  had  to  decide  who  should  bear  off 
the  palm — and  after  having  examined  the  plows  on  the  ground,  your  committee 
understood  it  as  a  part  of  their  duty  that  they  see  the  plows  work ;  they  accord- 
ingly informed  the  exhibitors  that  9  o'clock  this  day  they  should  have  their  t^ams 
in  readiness  to  try  their  plows*  Nine  o'clock  came,  and  with  it  came  the  plows  and 
the  teams,  and  afler  a  careful  trial,  your  committee  followed  as  nearly  as  they  could 
their  instructions,  guided  by  an  instrument  that  was  intended  to  determine  the 
amount  of  draii  They  first  tried  the  plows  for  clay  soil,  and  here,  as  a  matter  of 
curiosity,  they  would  say,  that  the  draft  indicated  in  the  opening  furrow  in 
this  class,  which  they  tried,  one  by  one,  ranged  from  1000  lbs.  down  to  750  lbs. 
The  average  of  the  test  furrow,  being  the  third  round,  was  about  475'  lbs.  There 
were  ten  that  plowed,  and  your  committee  must  say,  that  the  plows  and  the  plow- 
ing were  of  the  very  best  kind,  and  as  we  have  before  intimated,  if  we  had  been 
authorized  to  give  discretionary  premiums,  we  should  give  one  to  each  plow ;  but 
a  decision  had  to  be  made,  and  your  committee,  not  without  even  distrusting  their 
own  judgment,  awarded  to  No  10. 

Next  in  order  was  the  plows  for  light  sandy  soil  In  this  class  we  dispensed  with 
the  instrument,  as  we  had  but  one,  for  we  saw  plainly  that  we  would  not  have  time 
thus  to  particularize — an  arrangement  that  was  satifactory  to  the  competitors,  and 
they  boldly  struck  off,  each  one  laying  off  his  own  land,  and  plowing  three  rounds 
about  twenty  rods  in  length.  In  this  class  there  were  seven  plowed ;  and  in  this 
class  as  in  the  other,  the  contest  was  so  close  that  your  committee,  after  the  exer- 
cise of  their  closest  powers  of  discrimination,  were  much  puzzled  to  decide,  but 
there  was  no  alternative,  they  therefore  did  award  to  No.  13. 

Next  in  order  on  your  list,  was  the  prairid  plows.    These  we  did  not  take  to  the 
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field — there  were  ton  entries  in  this  class,  all  of  which  done  the  mannfacturers 
much  credit,  and  all  looked  as  though  they  would  work  well.  They  award  to  No. 
3  in  this  class  the  premium. 

Next  comes  the  sward  plow.  There  were  seventeen  entries  in  this  cla««s,  seven 
of  which  were  tried  on  the  field,  and  to  say  the  plows  were  good,  and  the  work 
they  done  good,  was  expressing  very  fee])ly  their  merits,  nor  would  the  superlative 
best  hardly  express  their  qualities  as  to  material,  workmanship,  and  the  work  they 
done,  but  the  award  must  be  made,  and  we  gave  it  to  No.  1. 

Two  hill  side  plow  entries  were  made,  both  of  one  pattern,  and  the  only  point  in 
this  case  was  the  workmanship.  They  award  to  No.  2  the  premium,  and  diploma 
to  No.  1.  This  plow  your  committee  think  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
farmer  who  has  hill  side  land  to  plow.  The  ease  w^ith  which  it  is  adjusted,  its  ca- 
pacity for  strength  and  durability,  makes  it  a  desideratum  long  sought  for  by  the 
hill  side  farmer. 

The  next  and  last  your  commiitce  passed  upon,  was  the  subsoil  plow.  In  this 
class  there  were  seven  entries,  all  of  which  done  their  work  well,  and  a  kind  of  a 
plow  we  cannot  recommend  too  strongly  to  the  farmer  who  has  a  clay  subsoil  farm, 
as  they  are  calculated  to  open  the  lands  below  and  form  a  partial  drain  for  the 
water,  and  thereby  keep  the  upper  surface  dry.  Your  committee  award  to  No.  2 
in  this  class.     Price,  $G. 

Thus  have  your  committee  passed  over  the  plows,  (a  day's  labor  they  will  never 
forget,)  and  the  remarks  they  have  to  make  upon  them.     To  the  competitors,  we 
say,  all  praise  is  due  for  the  open  and  manly  forbearance  toward  the  committee, 
and  toward  each  other.     Ail  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
A.  B.  LINE,  Fran  kin  county, 
TH08.  DURHAM,  Vigo  county, 
T.  BAKER,  Marion  county,  | 

JUDOE  R.  ELLIOTT,  Jennings  county, 
W.  H.  STONE,  Switzerland  county, 


Committee, 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  HOGS. 

Your  committee  regard  it  their  duty  to  the  exhibitors  in  this  class,  to  express 
their  admiration  of  the  hogs  exhibited.  These  were  one  hundred  and  sixteen  ia 
all,  and  uniformly  good;  of  the  best  breeds,  and  showing  high  improvement  by 
judicious  crossing.  To  aid  the  people  of  the  State  in  making  greater  improvement 
yet,  the  committee  have  made  special  inquiries  of  the  breeds,  their  crosses,  and 
the  results  obtained. 

It  will  be  seen  that  nearly  all  those  that  have  received  premiums  have  the  Po- 
land blood.  The  sow  receiving  the  first  premium  is  full  blood,  and  the  one  receiv- 
ing the  second,  nearly  so.  The  excellence  of  this  breed  is  in  having  good  size  and 
corresponding  bone,  of  uniform  development  of  all  their  parts,  of  good  tendency 
to  fatten,  and  prolific  as  breeders.  But  their  ear  is  not  good  and  head  rather 
large,  but  for  their  size  have  little  useless  offal. 
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The  Leicester  breed  have  good  size,  a  fine  head  and  ear,  heavy  shoulders,  fine 
fattening  qualities,  but  are  too  light  in  the  ham,  and  have  not  hair  enough  for  our 
extreme  heats  in  summer.  They  also  are  prolific  A  cross  of  these  it  is  believed, 
will  improve  the  Poland  in  the  ear  and  head,  increase  the  tendency  to  fatten,  with- 
out impairing  the  ham.  Your  committee  come  to  this  conclusion  from  having  on 
exhibition  a  sow  of  the  Leicester  and  Byefield  cross,  and  a  boar  of  the  Leicester 
and  some  other  unknown  breed,  both  of  which  are  not  deficient  in  the  ham.  But 
to  what  extent  this  cro.ss  will  be  successful,  the  State  Board  at  the  next  State  Fair 
can  determine.  The  Poland  sow  receiving  the  first  premium  being  with  pig  to 
Mr.  Stevenson's  imported  Leicester  boar. 

The  Svffolh  breed  is  superior  to  all  others  in  the  fattening  quality,  but  deficient 
in  size  for  the  purposes  to  which  pork  is  applied  in  our  State,  and  is  not  prolific. 
A  cross  of  this,  upon  the  former  it  is  believed  may  result  in  increasing  the  fatten* 
ing  quality,  and  still  farther  improving  the  ear  and  head,  without  injuring  the  size. 
The  committee  would  infer  this  from  the  cross  exhibited  of  a  Suffolk  boar  with  the 
Leicester  and  Byefield  sow,  above  referred  to;  the  pigs  under  six  months  old 
havinar  received  the  first  premium.  Their  proportions  are  admirable,  with  the 
highest  fattening  quality  and  give  promise  of  good  size.  Whether  they  will  be 
prolific  is  a  question  that  cannot  now  be  determined. 

The  Polands  and  Grazier  is  an  excellent  cross,  as  also  the  Poland,  Russia  and 
Chester  White,  but  the  proportions  of  each  of  these  bloods  in  the  animals  exhibted, 
the  committee  had  no  means  of  determining.  Breeders  of  hogs  ought  to  keep  a 
record  of  their  crosses,  for  such  record  will  hereafter  aid  much  in  arriving  at  defi- 
nite conclusions.  A  two  year  old  boar  of  the  Poland  and  Russia  cross,  exhibited 
by  John  Fosher  of  Union  county,  is  deserving  of  an  especial  notice,  although  it 
failed  to  take  a  premium.  Indeed,  in  every  case,  where  the  Poland  blood  was  the 
base  of  the  cross,  the  hog  was  good. 

The  committee  cannot  conclude  their  report  without  adverting  to  the  family  of 
'Leicesters  exhibited  by  A.  C.  Stevenson  of  Putnam,  Hia  importations  of  this 
stock  will  doubtless  result  in  much  good,  by  furnishing  a  breed  by  which  our  Po- 
land and  other  breeds  may  be  advantageously  crossed. 

ANDERSON  JOHNSTON. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  USEFUL  AND  ORNAMENTAL  ARTICLES. 

Limited  in  time  as  the  committee  have  been,  and  nameroos  as  were  the  artidcs 
submitted  to  their  examination,  many  of  which  approached  each  other  very  nearly 
in  merit,  it  is  possible  that  in  some  instances,  errors  may  have  been  committed  in 
the  awards.  We  can,  however,  assure  onr  young  friends  that  we  had  every  dispo- 
sition, and  spared  no  pains,  to  do  them  exact  justice.  Those  to  whom  preminms 
have  been  awarded  will,  we  trust,  be  stinnflated  to  greater  exertions  in  the  future, 
while  those,  whose  productions  were  considered  leu  meritorioos  will  flee  in  this, 
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no  caaae  for  discouragement,  bat  rather  be  urged  to  make  greater  effort,  for  supe- 
rioritj  at  subsequent  fairs. 

This  part  of  the  exhibition  has  been  somewhat  novel  in  its  character.  It  is  the 
first  time  we  think,  in  this  State,  that  a  hall  has  been  set  apart  exclusivelj  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  productions  of  young  ladies,  and  the  committee  cannot  in  justice 
to  their  joung  frieuds,  withhold  the  expression  of  their  satisfaction  at  the  excel- 
lence of  most  of  the  articles  exhibited.  The  age  and  sex  of  the  competitors  for 
premiums  in  this  class,  give  to  this  part  of  the  exhibition  peculiar  interest,  and 
we  believe  that  this  interest  will  increase,  so  that  at  future  fairs,  the  productions  of 
the  joong  ladies  will  be  the  center  of  attraction.  Their  efforts  on  this  occasion 
show  how  beautifully  the  useful  and  ornamental  may  be  combined,  and  that  the 
young  girls  of  Indiana  are  not  behind  their  sisters  in  other  and  older  States  in 
those  useful  and  ornamental  accomplishments,  which  are  so  necessary  to  make 
them  useful  and  interesting  women. 

But  exceUent  as  have  been  most  of  the  artitles  exhibited  by  the  girls  on  this 
occasion,  the  committee  regard  this  as  but  the  foreshadowing  of  what  they  will 
accomplish  hereafter.  A  sentiment  of  delicacy  has  undoubtedly  prevented  many 
girls  from  being  competitors  for  prizes  on  this  occasion,  bnt  we  can  assure  them 
that  there  is  nothing  indelicate  in  their  striving  for  superiority  in  the  productions 
of  the  head  and  hands,  or  claiming  for  that  superiority,  a  proper  public  recogni- 
tion. We  commend  to  the  young  ladies  of  this  State,  the  example  of  those  who 
have  been  competitors  for  premiums  at  the  present  fair. 

H.  W.  CULL,  Chairman. 


REPORT  OP  COMMITTEE  ON  FLOWERS— AMATEUR  U8T. 

The  displays  in  this  class  were  good,  some  of  them  very  good;  but  none  of 
them  large.  Those  exhibited  were,  with  rare  exceptions,  in  fine  condition,  and 
furnished  abundant  evidence  that  the  details  of  cultivation  were  well  understood 
by  the  exhibitors.  The  floral  designs  were  generally  in  excellent  taste,  and  some 
of  them  highly  ornamental.  The  displays  belonging  to  the  amateur  list  were 
judiciously  disposed  with  others  belonging  to  the  professional  list,  in  the  form  of  a 
pyramid,  occupying  the  center  of  Floral  Hall,  and  formed  a  point  of  attraction 
probably  not  exceeded  by  anything  upon  the  fair  grounds,  as  was  evident  from  the 
number  of  visitors  who  crowded  the  hall  from  the  opening  to  the  close  of  the 
exhibition. 

The  following  awards  were  made : 

For  the  best  floral  design,  set  of  tea  spoons;  2d  besti  Western  Horticultural 
Review.  There  were  four  entries  for  these  prises,  and  the  committee  awarded  the 
first  prise  to  entry  No.  1.  The  design  was  unique,  consisting  of  a  winged  star, 
covered  with  moss  and  set  with  verbenas  and  other  small  flowers,  surmounted  with 
a  richly  wrought  boquet  Its  appearance  ^vas  highly  ornamental,  exhibited  by  Mrs. 
Allea  Loyd,  of  Tippecanoe  county. 
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For  the  second  premiam,  the  choice  laj  between  entries  No.  2  and  No.  4;  the 
former  a  Gothic  charch,  tastefully  snrronnded  with  fencCi  trees,  and  shrubbery, 
interspersed  with  flowers ;  and  the  latter,  a  pagoda,  constnicted  of  evergreens,  the 
points  and  cornices  handsomely  decorated  with  flowers.  The  committee  with  some 
hesitation,  awarded  in  favor  of  No.  2,  exhibited  by  Mrs.  M.  Temperly,  of  Jefferson 
county,  as  being  the  most  elaborate  and  arranged  with  equal  taste,  but  scarcely 
more  ornamental  than  its  competitor.  The  pagoda  is  entitled  to  honorable  men- 
tion, and  was  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Eaglesfield,  of  Marion  county. 

For  the  best  pair  of  hand  boquets  (flat),  the  prize  is  a  diploma  and  $3,  which  is 
awarded  to  Na  2,  entered  by  D.  S  Place,  of  Putnam  county. 

For  second  best,  prize,  the  Indiana  Farmer,  awarded  to  entry  Na  1,  exhibited 
by  Mrs.  Allen  Loyd,  of  Tippecanoe  county. 

For  the  best  pair  of  hand  boquets  (round),  the  premium  is  a  diploma  and  $3, 
which  is  awarded  to  entry  No.  1,  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Allen  Loyd,  of  Tippecanoe 
county. 

For  the  2d  best,  the  Practical  Farmer,  is  awarded  to  entry  No.  2,  exhibited  by 
O.  W.  Butcher,  of  Marion  county,  both  very  good. 

Best  and  largest  basket  boquet  with  handle,  premium.  Western  HorUcultural 
Review  and  $3,  awarded  to  entry  No.  1,  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Allen  Loyd,  of  Tippeca- 
noe county. 

Second  best,  Tippecanoe  Farmer,  to  entry  No.  2,  exhibited  by  Mrs.  M«  Temperly, 
Jefferson  county. 

For  the  most  beautifully  arranged  basket  of  flowers,  prize.  Western  Horticnltttral 
Review  and  $3,  awarded  to  entry  No.  3,  exhibited  by  Miss  E.  J.  Todd,  of  Jefferson 
county.  This  entry  was  precisely  what  the  premium  list  called  for,  "the  most 
beautifully  arranged  basket  of  flowers."  Any  other  description  wonld  not  do  it 
justice. 

Second  best,  premium,  Indiana  Farmer,  awarded  to  entry  No.  4,  exhibited  by 
Mrs.  Pitcher,  of  Jefferson  county.  This  was  a  beautiful  basket,  but  did  not  equal 
No.  8,  in  arrangement  or  variety. 

Best  collection  of  green  house  plants  owned  by  one  person.  First  price,  a  set 
of  tea  spoons ;  second  best,  the  Western  Horticultural  Review.  There  were  five 
entries  for  these  premiums — ^none  of  them  large.  First  prize  awarded  to  Na  3, 
exhibited  by  Allen  Loyd  &  Son,  of  Tippecanoe  county.  This  collection  contained 
twenty-nine  kinds,  and  about  fifty  plants,  all  in  fine  order,  among  which  fuchsias, 
verbenas,  geraniums  and  a  splendid  abntilonvarinm  were  the  most  prominent 
There  were  also  nnosnally  fine  petnnias  accompanying  this  collection. 

The  premium  for  2d  best  is  awarded  to  entry  No.  4,  a  small  collection,  hot 
second  in* numbers  to  No.  3,  exhibited  by  Miss  R  N.  Fry,  of  Marion  county.  Sev- 
effftl  varieties  of  cactus,  ceres,  culla  Etheopica  and  geraniums  were  prominent  in 
this  collection.    All  were  in  remarkably  fine  condition. 

Before  closing  this  report  the  committee  would  call  the  attention  of  the  execn- 
tife  officers  to  the  impropriety  of  permitting  entries  not  in  compliance  with  the 
roles.  The  first  rule  requires  that  all  articles  shall  be  entered  before  five  o'clock, 
P.  M.|  on  the  day  preceding  the  Fair,  and  declares  that  if  not  so  entered,  they  can- 
not  come  in  competition  f(>r  premiums.  By  permitting  entries  to  be  made  as  late 
at  the  second  day  of  the  Fair,  the  committee  found  their  labors  greatly  increased, 
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as  the  first  da/s  work  necessarily  had  to  be  done  over  again.  Bat  there  Is  a  still 
greater  evil,  involving  a  positive  wrong  to  those  who  comply  with  the  rules.  En- 
tries made  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  rules  are  on  exhibition  during  the 
first  day  of  the  Fair;  others  seeing  these  gather  hints  and  suggestions  from  them, 
and  go  to  work  to  get  up  something  superior;  and  by  having  the  advantage  of  two 
days  delay,  they  are  brought  in  fresh  from  the  stem.  In  the  mean  time  the  regular 
entries  have  become  somewhat  faded,  especially  the  cut  flowers,  and  by  these 
means  the  later  entries  are  often  enabled  to  show  to  much  the  best  advantage. 
Any  one  may  see  the  unfairness  of  this.  We  are  aware  of  the  abundant  labors 
of  the  executive  committee,  and  that  such  things  are  allowed  from  a  desire  to  ac- 
commodate all ;  but  they  will  lessen  their  labors,  and  do  better  justice  by  requiring 
their  rules  to  be  kept  inviolate. 

The  committee  in  conclusion  would  express  their  high  gratification  at  the  in- 
creased attention  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  kindred  pursuits,  shown  by  this 
exhibition,  and  would  express  the  hope  that  their  proper  appreciation  may  become 
so  general  as  that  every  home  may  be  made  attractive  by  their  simple  yet  graceful 
adornings. 

S.  B.  GOOKINS,  ^ 

MRS.  JOS.  ORB,  I    ^       ... 

MRS.  F.  P.  RANDALL,    f  ^'^»*"^««- 
MISS  LAURA  REAM,      J 


ACCOUNT  OF  SOIL  AND  MODE  OF  CULTIVATING  CRANBERRIES. 


RT  JORK  A.  BURBANK. 


The  soil  we  cultivate  on  is  a  rich  vegetable  mould,  composed  entirely  of  decayed 
grasses  on  a  pure  white  sand  having  no  mixture  of  clay  or  gravel. 

Our  mode  of  cultivation  is  very  simple — first,  drain  the  marsh  so  as  to  get  it  dry 
enough  to  plow  up  in  the  fall  deep  enough  to  throw  the  sand  on  top,  then  brush, 
harrow  perfectly  level,  which  makes  it  ready  for  the  vines.  Then  select  the  Tines 
and  dig  up  with  a  eod  of  from  two  jto  three  inches  thick,  and  cut  the  sods  in 
squares  of  about  four  inches,  then  distribute  in  rows  of  three  feet  apart,  then  go 
along  and  dig  holes  so  as  to  bury  the  top  of  the  sod  even  with  the  td^  of  the 
ground  and  plant  the  sods  three-  feet  apart  each  way.  Do  nothing  more  but  keep 
the  drains  open  for  one  year,  so  as  to  let  the  vines  run  together,  for  in  that  time 
they  will  nearly  mat  together.  After  one  year  stop  the  drains  ao  as  to  leave  the 
water  on  from  the  first  of  November  to  the  first  of  June. 
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PREMIUM  BUTTBk. 

MADE  BT  MRS.  T.  D.  WILSOK,  OF  DEGATUB  COUNTT. 

This  butter  was  made  from  one  cow  which  had  been  milked  abont  four  montks/. 
The  cow  gave  on  an  average  twenty  poands  of  milk  per  day,  and  in  six  and  one- 
half  days  gave  130  poands  of  milk,  from  which  were  made  the  ten  pounds  of 
butter. 

Treatment  of  milk. — ^The  milk  was  placed  in  stone  pans  holding  one  gallon 
each,  and  then  placed  in  the  cellar  where  it  stood  nntil  it  commenced  to  change, 
after  which  the  cream  was  removed,  each  milking  being  once  skimmed. 

Mode  of  churning. — Churned  after  the  old  way  in  a  common  dash  churn,  no  . 
thermometer  being  used  nor  any  warm  water  during  churning.  After  being 
churned  the  butter  was  partially  washed  in  cold  water,  the  remainder  pf  the  milk 
being  removed  by  working ;  one  ounce  of  salt  used  to  the  pound  of  butter;  no  other 
substances  were  used.  After  the  working  of  the  butter  it  was  kept  in  brine  strong 
as  could  be  made  until  removed  for  the  Fair ;  it  was  then  dressed  by  washing  in 
sweet  milk,  and  adding  one  tea  spoonful  of  loaf  sugar  to  the  pound  and  a  small 
quantity  of  salt 

The  cow  was  kept  on  wheat  stubble  pasture,  on  which  clover  had  been  sown  in 
the  spring,  pas^e  being  rather  short.  Besides  the  pasture,  the  cow  was  fed 
morning  and  evening,  about  one-half  gallon  of  wheat  bran. 


STATEMENT  CONCERNING  PREMroM  CHEESE  UNDER  ONE 
YEAR  OLD. 


BY  ISAAO  PARKER,  OP  HEKBT  COUKTT. 

One  of  the  cheese  I  have  sent  for  exhibition  was  made  in  June,  and  the  other 
in  September.  I  milk  seventeen  cows  and  use  two  milkings  for  one  cheese.  I  put 
all  the  cream  in  the  cheese  except  what  is  used  on  my  tabla  I  prepare  my  rennet 
for  use  by  putting  one  rennet  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  use  to  one  cheese  between 
one  gill  and  a  half  pint,  but  this  depends  much  on  the  strength  of  the  rennet, 
and  will  be  no  certain  rule  to  go  by.  I  put  the  curd  to  press  immediately  after 
salting  while  warm,  and  press  it  twenty-four  hours,  turning  it  once  during  the  time, 
in  a  dry  clean  doth.  When  it  is  removed  from  press  it  is  placed  on  a  smooth  table 
and  banded  with  a  cotton  cloth,  to  prevent  it  spreading  and  getting  ill  shape.  It 
is  then  oiled.    While  curing  it  is  turned  and  rubbed  every  day  with  the  hand. 

My  pastures  are  mixed  timothy,  blue  grass  and  white  clover,  principdly  the  tvo 
latter.    No  other  feed  used. 

A,  B. — 35,  ^  T 
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ADDRESS, 


ADDRESS  OF  PROF.  J.  J.  MAPES,  AT  THE  INDIANA  STATE  PAIB. 


REPORTED  FOR  THE  INDIANA  STATE  JOURNAL,  BT  B.  R.  SULOROTB,  E8(^ 


We  did  not  hear  the  first  few  remarks  of  the  Professdr.  He  announced,  after 
tinishing  his  preliminarj  remarks,  that  he  woald  speak  on  the  subject  of  the  "  im- 
portance of  drainage  and  suthsoiling."  The  earth  was  originallj  Made  of  rock, 
but  frost  and  heat  and  other  inflaences  had  caused  it  to  crumble  at  the  surface, 
thus  ereating  the  soil  that  covers  the  earth.  This  process,  instituted  by  nature, 
must  be  continued  by  man  to  preserve  or  create  fertility  in  the  soils. 

I  claim  that  the  same  principles  made  use  of  by  nature,  in  the  original  formation 
of  soils  by  the  debrie  of  rocks,  should  be  availed  of  for  the  continued  comminntios 
of  the  particles  of  soils ;  for  we  may  view  every  pebble  stone  and  grain  of  sand, 
18  requiring  the  same  operation  of  nature's  laws  to  cause  it  to  give  up  the  inor- 
^nic  constituents  of  plants,  pent  up  within  itself,  as  did  the  original  rock  from 
which  it  came. 

We  also  claim  that  the  crops  distinctly  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  surface  of 
particles  presented  for  atmospheric  influences,  and  so  conditioned  as  to  be  readily 
permeated  by  roots  in  search  of  their  constituents.  It  is  well  knows  that  some 
pebble  soils,  which  in  practice  are  barren,  have  the  same  composition  as  the  finely 
divided  soils  of  the  Miami  valley,  and  which  last  are  of  most  fertile  character.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  mechanical  division  of  the  soil,  and  its  presentation 
CO  the  continuance  of  the  action  of  nature's  laws,  is  a  question  of  degreoi  as  ap- 
plied to  its  capability  of  furnishing  the  pabulum  for  crops ;  and  therefore  the  deep- 
est cultivation,  and  the  greatest  amount  of  atmosphere,  with  a  proper  degree  of 
humidity,  which  can  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  greatest  onmber 
of  particles,  is  that  which  must  prove  the  most  profitable.  And  it  is  a  mere 
question  of  cost,  as  to  the  greatest  depth  to  which  these  conditions  may  be  furnished 
(o  the  soil. 

The  use  of  under-drains,  then,  is  not  merely  to  rid  the  soil  of  excess  of 'wster; 
ibr  its  temperature  will  depend  in  part  upon  Ike  qnaatity  of  air  which  sh^  paH 
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through  it  Under-drains,  therefore,  are  nsefnl  to  the  soiVby  enabling  air  to-circn- 
late  between  its  particles;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  onder-drained  soils,  so 
arranged  that  every  alternate  dram  shall  be  opened  at  both  ends  to  the  atmos- 
phere, will  present  the  anomaly  of  alternate  good  and  comparatively  indifferent 
crops. 
I  would  lay  down,  then,  the  following  self-evident  propositions : 

1.  The  removal  of  excess  of  water  by  under  draining,  permits  the  free  access  of 
air. 

2.  The  chemical  changes,  necessary  to  liberate  the  inorganic  constituents  pent 
up  in  the  particles  of  soil,  go  on  more  rapidly. 

3.  Those  portions  of  the  soil  known  as  alumina  and  carbon,  receive  larger 
amounts  of  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  from  rains,  dews  and  atmosphere,  than  in 
soils  not  so  prepared. 

4.  Boots  will  permeate  such  soils  to  greater  distances,  and  hence  come  in  contact 
with  larger  amounts  of  such  constituents  as  are  required  for  their  food,  than  if  the 
soil  was  not  so  prepared. 

5.  The  temperature  of  the  soil  is  materially  elevated  by  underdraining  and  sub- 
soil plowing,  thus  giving  a  longer  season,  and  rendering  the  soil  capable  of  earlier 
plowing. 

6.  The  carbonaceous  portions  of  the  soil  become  increased  by  the  decay  of  a 
^eater  amount  of  roots. 

I.  Less  manure  is  required  to  fertilize  soils  so  prepared. 
€.  Thoroughly  prepared  soils  never  suffer  from  drouth. 

9.  A  less  amount  of  seed  will  produce  a  maximum  crop. 

10.  Sub^soiled  meadows  never  run  out 

II.  Deeply  disintegrated  soils  become  darker  in  color. 

12.  A  large  class  of  weeds  are  destroyed  by  a  thorough  deepening  of  the  soil, 
including  all  those  which  frequently  occur  in  sour  and  wet  soils. 

13.  Under-drained  and  sub-soiled  lands  do  not  compact  after  plowing,  from 
rains,  to  the  extent  that  is  noticeable  with  ordinary  plowing  only. 

14  The  increased  amount  of  crops  consequent  upon  such  preparation,  will 
enable  the  farmer  to  pay  ten  per  cent  per  annum,  or  more,  upon  the  cost  of  the 
«nderdrained,  from  the  increased  ratio  of  crops,  beyond  the  expenses  of  their  pro- 
Auction. 

15.  Soils  so  prepared  will  improve  more  rapidly  than  any  others,  even  beyond 
the  improvement  of  the  first  few  years,  which  goes  to  reimburse  the  original  ex-  . 
pense,  and  thus,  in  perpetuity,  increase  the  value  of  the  land,  more  than  the  whole 
eost  of  under-draining. 

16.  The  net  profit  of  twenty  consecutive  years,  by  under-draining,  is  double  — 
the  excess  crops  leaving  no  portion  of  the  expenses  to  bear  upon  them,  other  than 
in  their  harvest,  from  increased  quantity. 

The  First  Proposition, — The  removal  of  the  excess  of  water  by  under-draining 
permits  the  free  access  of  air,  is  self-evident;  for  while  the  space  between  the 
particles  is  occupied  by  water,  even  the  heavier  portions  of  the  atmosphere  —  such 
M  carbonic  acid — held  in  it,  cannot  enter  the  soil,  bnt  afier  its  removal,  the  atmos- 
phere not  only  is  depositing  its  heavier  portions  in  the  soil,  but  the  current  of  air 
which  must  be  continually  passing  through  nnder-drains  is  leaking  through  the 
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tile,  atid  thus  rising  up  through  the  soil;  for  if  hoth  ends  be  open,  the  current  of 
air  through  the  drain  is  at  all  times  sufficient  to  blow  out  a  candle  at*  the  more 
elevated  end,  and  thus  a  change  of  atmosphere  between  the  particles'  must  be 
continually  taking  place. 

Second. — The  chemical  changes  necessary  to  liberate  the  inorganic  constituents 
pent  up  in  the  particles  of  soil,  go  on  more  rapidly. 

It  is  evident,  first,  that  by  the  presence  of  atmosphere,  and  a  proper  degree  of 
humidity,  roots,  and  other  organic  ipatters  in  the  soil,  will  the  more  rapidly  undergo 
decomposition.  This  has  evidence  in  the  fact  that  every  fence  post  decays  most 
rapidly  at  its  earth-collar,  or  where  the  moisture  of  the  soil  and  the  atmosphere,  by 
their  combined  efibrts,  may  cause  its- decay.  And  thus  we  often  find  a  post  rotted 
off  at  the  surface  of  the  soil,  while  its  lower  end  has  remained  comparatively 
sound. 

These  conditions  exist  in  all  parts  of  properly  under-drained  soil,  from  the  fact 
that  both  air  and  moisture  are  at  all  times  present  among  the  particles.  The 
changes  in  the  organic  portions  are  also  going  on  with  redoubled  activity,  for  as 
fttst  as  oxydation  of  surfaces  takes  place,  and  they  become  soluble  in  water,  these 
soluble  portions  are  carried,  by  the  activity  of  capiliary  attraction,  etc.,  to  new 
surfaces.  And  these  chemical  changes  can  only  occur  by  such  transportations 
giving  rise  to  new  formations. 

Thus,  a  feldspar  particle  yields  up  a  portion  of  potash,  which  may  be  removed  to^ 
a  particle  of  silex,  thus  forming  the  soluble  silicate  of  potash,  so  valuable  in  coat- 
ing  and  giving  strength  to  straw.     Acids  are  brought  in  contact  with  alkalies,  and 
all  soluble  inorganic  materials  are  presented  to  each  other,  so  as  to  render  the 
conditions  for  the  different  required  chemical  changes. 

Third. — Those  portions  ol  the  soil  known  as  alumnia  and  carbon,  receive  larger 
amounts  of  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  from  rains,  dews,  and  atmosphere,  than  in 
soils  not  so  prepared. 

Our  readers  are  well  aware  that  both  alumina  and  carbon  have  the  power  to 
abstract  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere,  and  to  retain  it  until  consumed  by  plants, 
nor  will  it  be  removed  from  the  carbon  and  alumina  by  water  passing  down  over 
their  particles.  The  quantity  of  ammonia  then,  abstracted  from  the  atmosphere, 
must  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  atmosphere  that  may  be  brought  in  contact 
with  these  absorbing  particles,  which  must  be  materially  greater  in  well  areated 
soils  than  in  those  that  have  been  less  thoroughly  disturbed  and  divested  of  stag- 
nant water. 

The  dews  and  rains,  also,  while  passing  through  the  atmosphere,  receive  th^se 
gases  which  result  from  decompositions  of  all  kinds  on  the  earth's  surface;  and 
when  they  enter  an  under  drained  soil,  they  readily  pass  down  instead  of  running 
over  the  surface.  In  passing  through  the  soil,  they  are  robbed  of  these  gasses  by 
the  carbon,  alumina,  oxyde  of  iron,  and  by  the  other  ingredients  as  are  capable  of 
deceiving  and  retaining  them. 

Fourth. — Roots  will  penetrate  such  soils  to  greater  distances,  and  hence  come 
in  contact  with  larger  amounts  of  such  constituents  as  are  required  for  their  food, 
than  if  the  soil  was  not  so  prepared. 

The  former  propositions  render  it  evident  that  a  larger  amount  of  food  prepared 
for  plant  use,  does  exist  in  a  deeply-tilled  soil  properly  areated  bT-nnder-draina, 
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and  tbe  tisp  of  the  sub-soil  plow.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  mechanical  condition 
of  such  soils  cannot  be  as  compactas  those  suffused  with  water  —  in  other  words 
that  thej  are  looser  —  therefore,  that  the  roots  of  plants  can  travel  to  greater  dis- 
tances without  coming  in  contact  with  a  subsoil,  which  would  disease  their  termini 
and  prevent  their  increase. 

Practically,  roots  will  travel  in  a  soil  loosened  to  a  sufficient  depth,  to  an  aver- 
age of  thirty  four  inches — while  all  fluids  in  passing  through  that  depth  of  soil, 
will  be  robbed  by  the  alumina  and  carbon,  of   all  their  manurial  conatituentf 
Practically,  plants  grown  on  under-drained  and  sub-soiled  lands,  have  a  greater 
number  of  termini  to  their  roots,  and  are  of  greater  length. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  length  of  the  roots  of  corn,  I  planted  a  stalk  in  an 
artificial  mound,  some  feet  higher  than  the  earth,  and  when  grown  fastened  it  to  a 
stake,  and  then  by  a  stream  of  water  washed  the  mound  away,  so  as  to  leave  the 
roots  perfect  in  their  entire  length.  I  found  that  they  averaged  fiot  and  a  half 
feet.  And  if  the  soil  be  broken  up  to  the.  depth  of  but  five  or  six  inches,  some 
four  feet  or  more  of  root,  and  all  the  power  of  contributing  to  the  nourishment  of 
the  stalk  possessed  by  it,  are  lost  Corn  cannot  attain  its  full  size  or  excellence  in 
poorly  prepared  soils. 

IHfth — The  temperature  of  tl^e  soil  is  materially  elevated  by  under-draining 
and  subsoil  plowing,  thus  giving  a  longer  season,  and  rendering  the  soil  capable 
of  earlier  plowing. 

Every  observer  is  aware  that  the  atmosphere,  during  the  growing  seasons  of  the 
year,  is  warmer  than  the  soils,  and  therefore  the  larger  the  quantity  of  atmosphere 
that  passes  through  the  soil,  the  higher  must  be  its  temperature ;  and  in  some 
instances  the  temperature  of  the  soil  has  been  raised  ten  degrees,  as  compared 
with  adjacent  soils  not  similarly  treated.  Dews  and  rains,  also,  during  summer, 
are  much  warmer  than  the  soil,  and  in  passing  through  it  part  with  that  heat 
beneath  the  surface,  instead  of  > doing  so  while  running  over  the  surface,  as  in 
shallow  plowed  land. 

All  the  chemical  changes  which  occur  in  the  soil  which  are  increased  as  before 
described,  give  out  heat,  and  this  tends  to  elevate  the  temperature.  The  more 
rapid  and  constant  decay  of  organic  matter  also  tends  to  blacken  the  soil,  and  thus 
render  it  capable  of  receiving  the  sun's  heat  to  a  greater  depth.  The  freezing  of 
such  soils  will  be  found  to  occur  to  a  less  depth  than  in  shallow  plowed  land,  for 
when  winter  approaches,  as  at  all  other  times,  it  contains  no  excess  of  water  to  be 
frozen ;  and  during  winter,  the  melting  of  snow  and  ice  can  pass  down  through 
the  soil,  and  be  delivered  at  the  under-drains,  instead  of  being  frozen  when  occu- 
pying the  spaces  between  the  particles  of  the  upper  portions  of  the  soil 

Soils  not  under-drained,  are  rendered  cold  by  the  evaporation  of  excess  water 
from  the  surface.  The  rationale  may  be  thus  understood.  If  we  wet  our  hair, 
and  then  fan  it,  the  head  will  be  cooled ;  for  as  the  wat^r  becomes  vapor,  it  takes 
present  heat  from  the  head,  rendering  it  latent  If  a  bottle  of  water  be  surrounded 
by  a  wet  towel,  and  placed  in  a  draught  of  air,  the  evaporation  from  the  towel  will 
cool  the  water  in  the  bottle.  The  same  effect,  and  from  the  same  causes,  must 
occur  from  a  surfaoe-wet  soil,  where,  as  when  under-drained,  no  excess  of  watei- 
remaining  on  the  surfaee,  the  mass  cannot  be  cooled. 
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Sixik — ^The  carbonaceous  portions  of  the  soil  become  increased  by  the  decay  of 
a  greater  amoant  of  roots. 

If  we  admit  that  larger  crops  are  raised,  of  coarse  we  have  more  roots  as  a  cod- 
seqnence,  and  their  decay  most  produce  a  larger  amoant  of  carbon.  Practically, 
the  soil  becomes  darker,  and  by  analysis  establishes  the  above  fact.  ^ 

Seventh, — ^Less  manure  is  required  to  fertilise  soils  so  prepared. 

This  must  be  evident,  first,  because  the  soil  itself  is  undergoing  more  rapid 
chemical  changes,  and  over  a  greater  amount  of  surface,  furnishing  larger  amounts 
of  inorganic  materials  required  by  plants.  It  also,  from  its  deep  disintegration, 
becomes  the  storehouse  of  larger  quantities  of  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia  received 
from  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  from  the  decomposition  of  a  larger  amount  of 
roots.  And  when  other  fertilizers  are  added,  they  become  distributed  over  a  greater 
amoant  of  surface,  and  therefore  a  larger  portion  is  retained,  than  when  in  shallow* 
plowed  lands  their  gaseous  products,  after  decomposition,  are  lost  in  the  atmos- 
phere. 

Eighth, — ^Thoroughly  prepared  soils  never  suffer  from  drouth. 

During  drouth,  when  the  surface  soils  are  dry,  the  atmosphere  necessarily  con- 
tains the  missing  portions  of  water;  and  whenever  it  comes  in  contact  with  m 
a  surface  colder  than  itself,  it  deposits  the  water.  Thus  we  find  drops  condensed 
on  the  outside  of  a  cold  pitcher;  and  thus  we  find  tufU  of  grass  growing  luxuri- 
antly where  fence  posts  have  been  removed  and  the  holes  filled  up  with  loose  earth, 
even  in  the  driest  weather — for  the  large  amount  of  atmosphere  that  is  passing 
tiirough  under^lrained  and  sub-soiled  land,  must  come  in  contact  with  surfaces 
colder  than  itself,  and  there  deposit  the  water.  When  so  deposited,  it  is  always 
highly  charged  with  those  gasses  which  are  mixed  with  the  atmosphere,  and  which 
are  retained  by  the  soil 

Ninth  and  TeniK — A  less  amount  of  seed  will  produce  maximum  crops.  Sub- 
soiled  meadows  never  run  out 

Thin  sowing  is  now  common  in  England,  on  ande^drained,  and  deeply  disinteg- 
rated soils.  Thus  a  single  bushel  of  wheat  when  sown  in  such  soils,  will  throw  out 
tilUr-rootSy  so  as  to  throw  up  plants  covering  the  vacant  spaces ;  and  a  few  quarts 
of  seed  take  the  place  of  a  bushel  But  in  shallow  plowed  land  this  tillering  will 
not  take  place  to  the  same  extent ;  for  as  soon  as  one  root  reaches  the  cold,  sdid 
sob-soil,  the  tillering  of  the  whole  plant  ceases,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  sub- 
soil meadows  never  run  ont;  for  if  the  crown  of  grass  root  be  abraided  by  the  feet 
of  cattle,  it  immediately  renews  itself  by  tillering,  which  would  not  be  the  case  in 
shallow  plowed  meadowa 

Eleventh, — ^A  large  class  of  weeds  are  destroyed  by  a  thorough  deepening  of  the 
soil,  including  all  those  which  frequently  occur  in  sour  and  wet  soils. 

As  soils  amend  themselves  by  the  natural  progress  consequent  upon  the  uninter- 
rupted application  of  nature's  laws,  as  in  deeply  disintegrated  soils,  they  k>se 
acidity,  and  thus  refuse  to  sustain  these  weeds,  which  are  of  acid  character,  while 
the  absence  of  excess  of  moisture  does  not  furnish  the  conditions  which  many 
valueless  plants  require  for  their  germination.  In  addition  to  which,  it  may  be 
said  that  soils  properly  prepared  are  so  much  more  easily  tilled  during  the  progress 
of  crops,  that  the  greater  industry  removes  all  weeds  of  whatever  charaeter  they 
maybe. 
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Twelfth. — ^UnderKlrained  and  8ub-Boi1ed  lands  do  not  compact  after  plowing, 
from  rains,  to  the  extent  that  is  noticeable,  with  ordinary  plowing  onlj. 

If  two  barrels  be  filled  with  sand,  the  one  lightly  thrown  in,  and  the  other 
rammed  after  everj  shovel  fall,  and  the  loose  barrel  then  be  flooded  with  water  and 
filled  uf)  with  sand  to  offset  for  the  settling,  it  will  be  found  to  contain  a  larger 
amount  of  sand  of  the  two ;  for  when  every  particle  of  the  sand  is  safinsed  with 
water,  so  that  the  entire  snr&ce  is  lubricated,  they  will  settle  to  the  closest  fit,  and 
become  more  solid  than  any  mechanical  force,  without  water,  could  make  them. 
In  under-drained  soils,  the  excess  of  water  being  removed  and  new  portions  re- 
ceived, even  during  violent  rains,  can  only  compact  the  immediate  surface,  for  the 
spaces  between  particles  being  all  empty,  water  can  pass  down  without  any  portion 
of  the  soil  becoming  diffused. 

In  addition  to  this,  all  the  surfaces  being  humid,  the  water  can  travel  over  them 
with  greater  rapidity  than  if  dry.  In  passing  water  through  dry  soil,  the  particle 
has  to  become  wetted  before  it  will  pass  the  next  portion  of  water;  and  thus  under- 
drained  and  sub-soiled  lands  do  not  compact,  except  at  their  immediate  surface, 
and  there  to  a  much  less  extent  than  shallow  plowed  lands,  over  which  the  rains 


Thirieenth. — ^The  increased  amount  of  crops  consequent  upon  such  preparation, 
will  enable  the  farmer  to  pay  ten  per  cent  per  annum,  or  more,  upon  the  cost  of 
the  under-drains,  firom  the  increased  ratio  of  crops  beyond  the  expenses  of  their 
production. 

This  is  a  question  which  has  been  practically  settled  by  every  farmer  who  has 
tried  the  experiment;  and  in  England,  where  the  government  will  advance  to  any 
fiiffmer  the  necessary  amount  to  under-drain  hisland,  taking  a  mortgage'  for  the 
amount,  practice  has  proved  that  the  increased  crop  consequent  on  under-draining, 
has,  in  every  case,  enabled  the  farmer  to  pay  up  the  interest,  and  five  per  cent 
more,  of  the  principal  each  year,  leaving  his  farm  increased  in  value,  at  the  end  of 
the  term,  more  than  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  mortgage,  while  the  nation  at 
large  is  enriched,  not  only  to  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  and  interest  paid,  but 
by  an  increased  interest  for  all  time. 

Private  companies,  with  large  capitals,  are  now  established  in  England,  for  loan- 
ing money  onunde^drain  mortgages;  and  even  the  owners  of  hereditary  estates 
are  permitted  to  mortgage  for  the  purpose  of  under-draining  only,  practice  having 
proved  that  the  value  of  the  estate  is  always  increased  equal  to  the  expense  of 
undeisiraining. 

Fourteenth. — Soils  so  prepared  will  improve  more  rapidly  than  any  others,  even 
beyond  the  improvement  of  the  first  few  years,  which  goes  to  reimburse  the  original 
expense,  and  thus  in  perpetuity,  increase  the  value  of  the  land,  more  than  the 
whole  cost  of  undei^draining. 

This  will  be  readily  understoood,  from  the  fact  that  the  organic  matter  must  be 
continually  on  the  increase,  from  the  decomposition  of  increased  quantities  of  root 
in  the  soil,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  increased  crops,  while  the  preparation  of 
the  inorganic  integrants  of  the  soil  for  plant  use,  must  bear  a  similar  ratio ;  for 
upon  an  increase  of  carbon  must  be  an  increase  of  permeability  to  atmosphere, 
with  superior  conditions  for  all  required  chemical  changes.  And  the  experience 
of  the  Yester  experimenters  and  others,  clearly  shows,  that  with  an  equal  amount 
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of  fertilizing  material  added  to  that  which  would  not  improve  shallow  plowed  Und 
the  nnder-drained  and  sub-soiled  portions  are  continaallj  benefitting  bj  increased 
capacity. 

Sixteenth. — The  net  profit  of  six  consecutive  years,  by  under-draining,  is  double 
—  the  excess  crops  leaving  no  portion  of  the  expenses  to  bear  upon  them,  other 
than  in  their  harvest,  from  increased  quantity. 

This  is  a  practical  question,  which  has  been  clearly  setUed  by  all  those  who  have 
owned  farms  drained  twenty  years  ago.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  but  few 
crops  give  a  net  profit  to  the  grower,  of  more  than  twenty  per  cent  of  their  gross 
amount;  therefore,  if  the  crop  be  increased  twenty  per  cent,  the  profit  is  doubled; 
and  we  know  of  many  instances  where  the  increase  has  been  fifty  per  cent,  and  in 
some  cases  one  hundred  per  cent 

The  difficulties  which  a  few  years  ago  surrounded  the  practicability  of  under* 
draining,  sub-soil  plowing,  and  deep  surface  plowing,  no  longer  exist  Drain  tile 
are  now  made  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  at  moderate  prices.  The  machines 
themselves  for  making  these  tile,  can  be  purchased  for  about  one  hundred  dollars, 
and  wherever  a  clay  bank  can  be  found,  they  may  be  put  in  operation,  manu&cta- 
ring  many  thousands  per  day.  Books  have  been  published,  giving  fiill  and  explicit 
instructions  for  under>draining;  and  in  many  localities  the  water  discharged  from 
one  field  may  be  used  to  irrigate  another,  which,  if  also  underHirained,  may  be 
materially  benefitted  by  such  practice,  particularly  when  in  a  permanent  meadow. 
By  the  use  of  water  rams,  a  portion  of  the  water  may  be  elevated  for  the  use  of 
stables,  etc. 

The  old  style  sub-soil  plow,  which  requires  two  or  more  yoke  of  oxen  to  propel 
it,  has  been  replaced  by  the  new  lifting  sub-soil  plow,  which  may  be  run  to  any 
required  depth,  with  a  single  pair  of  horses,  mules,  or  oxen ;  and  we  have  yet  to 
find  the  soil  where  this  implement  cannot  be  used.  Those  who  object  to  elevating 
the  sub-soil,  or  in  localities  where  the  sub-soil  is  of  a  kind  that  should  not  be 
raised  — which  localities,  by  the  by,  are  few  and  far  between  —  may«  with  the  lifting 
plow,  disintegrate  the  sub-soil  in  its  place,  without  elevating  it  all. 

Those,  also,  who  object  to  running  over  the  surface-soil  to  any  greater  depth  thas 
they  find  a  black  mold,  may  disintegrate  the  sub-soil  in  place,  and  afler  such  dis- 
turbance they  will  soon  find  the  depth  of  their  surface-soil  materially  increased,  so 
as  10  warrant  them  in  increasing  their  plowing,  without  a  departure  from  their  rule 
of  being  guided  in  the  depth  of  plowing  by  the  color  of  the  soil 

They  may  even  disintegrate  on  old  pasture  without  turning  over  the  sod ;  for  as 
this  plow  is  a  gradual  inclined  plane  of  only  one  and  a  half  inches  rise,  and  alike 
on  both  its  sides,  it  elevates  the  soil  for  that  distance,  leaving  it  all  free  above  its 
sole,  like  the  soil  above  a  mole  track,  without  abraiding  the  roots  of  the  grass ;  and 
the  cut  through  which  the  upright  knives  of  the  plow  travel,  closing  up  behind  it. 
Leaves  the  whole  surface  of  the  field  sub-soil  plowed,  elevated  one  or  two  inches, 
and  all  in  a  softer  condition  of  the  soil  than  from  ordinary  plowing,  while  the 
surface  grass  remains  undisturbed ;  each  root,  however,  having  the  soil  loosened 
about  it,  giving  free  entrance  for  air  and  moisture,  so  that  the  dead  roots  may 
decay,  and  those  which  are  in  a  growing  condition  take  on  new  vigor.  One  cut  of 
this  plow  through  the  middle  of  an  old  pasture,  will  in  ten  days  show  a  green  strip  , 
surpassing  the  rest  of  the  field  in  verdure,  and  of  about  four  feet  wide. 
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Such  a  plow  may  follow  an  ordinary  saHaee  plow,  propelled  by  a  separate  teaB», 
with  its  beam  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  fbrrow  made  by  the  sarface-plow,  nnder 
catting  the  land  side  in  its  travel,  and  causing  the  farrow  to  be  lifted  daring  itn 
passage  along  beneath  it,  so  as  to  soften  and  divide  it,  and  render  the  next  sarface- 
plew  cat  capable  of  being  performed  with  mach  less  force,  fiat  this  tool  ia-of 
comparatively  little  ase  in  soils  requiring  under-draining,  as  excess  of  water  will 
soon  settle  the  soil,  however  well  disintegrated. 

Prof  Mapes  at  this  point,  produced  a  small  brass  model  of  this  plow,  in  illnstra- 
don  of  the  point  he  was  discussing.  He  also  exhibited  the  model  of  a  plow  which 
he  thought  would  work  with  less  resistance  than  any  other.  It  embodied  a  prin> 
eiple  which  he  thought  deserved  attention. 

He  concluded  this  part  of  his  address  by  reiterating  the  importance  of  drainage, 
which,  he  said,  was  not  to  let  water  out^  bat  to  lei  air  in. 

He  then  took  a  carrot,  lying  on  the  stand,  and  remarked  that  it  had  been  weH 
ascertained,  that  a  bushel  of  carrots  mixed  with  a  bushel  of  oats,  made  better  and 
more  nourishing  food  for  horses  than  two  bushels  of  oats.  The  oat,  he  said,  was 
not  all  appropriated;  part  of  it  passed  through  the  digestive  apparatus  without 
yielding  its  nutriment  The  carrot  prevents  this  wasta  This  is  the  explanation 
he  gave  about  it  If  you  put  an  apple  in  a  tub  of  water,  a  boy  may  bob  at  it  for 
an  hour  without  being  able  to  bite  it  It  is  not  fixed.  But  if  placed  in  a  tub  <^ 
jelly,  that  will  hold  it  firmly  enough  to  enable  him  to  get  hold  of  it  Now  the 
carrot  contains  an  acid,  which  acting  on  certain  substances  gelatinizes  them,  that 
is  makes  them  like  jelly.  The  oat  is  one  of  them.  In  its  ordinary  condition,  the 
perisilatic  motion  of  the  intestines  prevents  it  being  taken  hold  of  by  the  digestive 
apparatus  properly,  and  a  portion  of  its  nutriment  is  lost  But  the  acid  of  the 
earrot  by  "jellyfying"  it,  so  fixes  it  that  it  can  be  entirely  absorbed  by  the  system. 
He  said  that  he  had  learned  the  livery  men  of  his  vicinity  the  use  of  carrots,  and 
now  he  sells  his  whole  crop  to  them  at  50c.  per  bushel,  and  he  raises  about  100 
bushels  to  the  acre,  clearing  folly  four  hundred  dollars  to  the  acre.  The  carrot  was 
an  excellent  article  of  food  for  cattle. 

He  then  explained,  at  some  length,  the  mode  of  cultivating  carrots.  The  seed, 
he  said,  was  a  thin  scaly  seed,  and  very  tender.  If  placed  over  half  an  inch  deep 
in  the  soil  it  rotted.  If  planted  at  &  less  depth  it  baked.  His  plan  was  to  plant 
radishes  along  with  the  carrots,  which  germinated  rapidly,  shaded  the  latter  from 
the  sun,  and  gave  them  protection.  When  the  radishes  arc  pulled  up  they  loosen 
the  soil,  and  allow  the  air  and  moisture  to  penetrate,  and  the  process  makes  the 
very  best  of  cultivation  for  the  carrots.  If  not  pulled  up,  a  roller  will  crush  and 
kill  them,  without  damaging  the  carrot 

The  Professor  noticed  some  beets  and  spoke  of  their  hybridization,  and  the 
inferiority  produced  by  it  He  then  took  up  a  couple  of  pears  of  a  kind  recently 
introduced  from  France,  which  command  almost  fabulous  prices  in  the  east  They 
are  grafted  on  quince  bashes,  and  ripen  off  the  tree  in  January,  February,  or  as 
late  as  March  He  has  some  hundreds  of  trees,  and  sold  his  whole  crop  to  Taylor 
of  New  York,  at  $1  60  a  dozen.  This  rage  for  this  particular  fruit  he  says  is  a 
great  absurdity,  but  it  will  have  its  run,  and  farmers  may  as  well  profit  by  it 
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